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EDITORIAL. 


AN  insistent  problem : — is  the  water  power  of 
the  State.  How  much  of  it  has  been,  or 
is  being  used,  and  how  much  remains  un- 
developed? How  shall  it  be  conserved  and  how 
used?  These  are  all  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  ofThand.  They  require  careful  con- 
sideration, and  if  we  would  be  prepared  for  com- 
ing events,  they  require  that  consideration  now. 

New  England  is  on  the  worry  over  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  coal  for  water  power  for  its  manu- 
facturing interests.  The  textile  manufacturers 
there  affirm  that  unless  cheaper  power  than  coal 
is  available,  they  cannot,  in  view  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  continue  their  work  at  a  fair  profit. 
Some  of  them  suggest  that  the  one  remaining 
thing  for  them  to  do,  is  to  shut  down  their  mills 
and  quit. 

**New  York  is  also  moving  for  greater  use  of 
water  power,  though  the  coal  situation  there  has 
never  been  so  bad  as  in  New  England.'' 

We  in  Pennsylvania,  whence  the  hard  coal  is 
taken,  have  painful  visions  of  poorer  quality  and 
higher  prices  than  ever  before. 

Can  anyone  tell,  with -reasonable  approach  to 
accuracy,  what  the  available  water  power  is,  or 
what  it  might  be  developed  into?  With  the  un- 
expected facts  of  the  great  war  before  us  still 
fresh  in  mind — the  coal  famine,  the  stagnation 
of  our  industries,  the  physical  suffering,  the  lost 
time  to  labor  and  the  lost  money  to  employer, 
we  are  still  hugging  the  delusion  that  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  de- 
mand for  more  water  power.  Lack  of  due  con- 
sideration may  lead  to  giving  away  of  the  State 's 
resources,  or  wasting  them  in  unworthy  purposes, 
or  failing  to  use  in  proper  fields  for  want  of  a 
wise  forethought. 

All  this  might  be  tolerated  if  our  State  were 
lacking  in  water  power.  It  is  not!  We  have 
probably  an  altitude  of  from  twelve  hundred  up 
to  three  thousand  feet  above  tide  over  one-fourth 
of  the  Commonwealth.  And  on  this  vast  area 
comes  a  fair  annual  precipitation  of  rain  and 
snow.  We  have  deep  valleys,  cleft  out  of  the 
two  thousand  feet  plateau  which   once  existed 


over  so  large  a  portion  of  our  Commonwealth, 
and  in  these  valleys  there  exists  capacity  where 
water  in  enormous  quantities  may  be  stored  with 
entire  safety  to  the  inhabitants  along  the  lower 
courses  of  the  streams.  Does  any  iSan  with  aver- 
age brain  power  think  such  resources,  in  such  a 
time  as  this,  when  power  is  the  dream  of  the 
world,  should  be  left  unguarded,  or  unutilized? 
Our  legislature  is  in  session.  We  commend  con- 
sideration of  these  facts  to  the  serious  attention 
of  the  members.  Who  among  them  will  be  fore- 
handed enough  to  take  the  matter  up  and  press 
due  consideration  of  it?-  It  affords  a  field  upon 
which  some  one  may  ^' write  his  name  high"  as 
a  public  benefactor. 

Associated  with  the  above  is  the  relation  of 
State  Forests  to  water  conservation.  There  are 
just  two  facts  which  any  one  may  see,  and  which 
leave  but  one  answer.  They  are:  Mrst,  in  the 
woods,  where  there  is  a  good  bed  of  leaves  the 
soil  seldom  freezes,  except  in  a  winter  of  unusual 
severity.  The  leaves  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
earth's  heat,  as  clothing  prevents  escape  of  the 
heat  of  the  body  and  in  addition,  there  is  gener- 
ated a  certain  amount  of  heat  by  the  slow  decay 
of  the  organic  matter  of  the  leaves — unless  those 
leaves  have  been  removed  by  fire^  or  otherwise,  it 
is  in  winter  usually  possible  to  thrust  a  pointed 
cane  into  the  depth  of  the  ground.  Second,  at 
the  same  time  the  frozen  surface  of  an  open  field 
will  resist  the  passage  of  the  cane  into  the  ground. 
The  ground  of  the  forest  is  in  condition  to  absorb 
the  melting  snow,  or  the  rain  (unless  already  sat- 
urated) ;  when  the  water  is  flowing  off  from  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  field,  unless  it  is  covered 
with  a  dense  mass  of  grass,  which  is  seldom  the 
case  in  winter.  These  are  facts  which  anyone 
may  verify,  and  they  prove  beyond  doubt  the 
water-collecting  power  of  the  forest.  It  is,  there- 
fore, safe  to  afiSrm  quite  independently  of  other 
observations,  that  the  forests  do  conserve  our 
water  supply. 

Eailroad  congestion,  coming  in  our  time  of 
greatest  need,  taught  us  the  value  of  good  roads 
and  the  transportation  by  trucks.  But  that  is 
only  half  of  the  lesson.  It  should  lead  us  to 
recognize,  also,  that  in  the  densely  populated 
countries  canals  and  rivers  still  are  necessary  in 
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addition  to  good  roads  and  railroads.  We  are 
fast   approaching  that   time  here! 

Our  splendid  river  system  is  the  property,  in 
one  sense,  of  the  State.  We  share  in  its  control 
with  the  general  government,  which  has  already 
shown  an  inclination  to  exert  its  authority  over 
such  as  are  navigable,  in  order  to  secure  forest 
culture  on  the  State  highlands.  Already  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  Juniata  rivers  have  been 
utilized  by  water  power  corporations.  The  Le- 
high, in  earlier  years,  carried  coal  to  market.  The 
time  will  come  When  the  Allegheny,  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  the  Delaware — will  have  dam  after 
dam  stretching  across  them  from  their  mouths  to 
their  headwaters,  wherever  there  is  fall  enough  to 
convert  water  into  power.  There  will  be  a  succes- 
sion of  dead-water  lakes,  capable  of  floating  cargo- 
bearing  boats.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  that  no  dam  shall  cross  any  one  of  these 
rivers,  without  having  locks  through  which  boats 
may  pass! 

Are  we  to  suddenly  realize  in  some  coming 
crisis,  that  our  rivers  are  essential  elements  in 
conveyance  of  the  State  products.  And  that  we 
need  water  power,  conserved  in  the  forest-covered 
highlands  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  make  the 
rivers  available.  It  requires  fifty  years  to  produce 
a  forest!  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  barren 
highlands  in  Pennsylvania  today.         J.  T.  R. 


Roosevelt  Resolution. 

THE  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Association 
at  the  death  of  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  sor- 
rows in  the  death  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Recognizing  in  him  a  pioneer  force  for  the 
preservation  of  our  forests,  as  well  as  being  a 
leader  in  constructive  conservation  of  our  every 
natural  resource; 

Ejiowing  him  to  have  been  possessor  of  the 
highest  and  most  humanistic  ideals — whose  every 
ambition  was  to  lead  men  toward  the  right ; 

Recognizing  in  him  those  qualities  which  have 
made  him  the  pioneer  friend  of  humanity  and 
which  have  elevated  him  to  a  place  of  distinguish- 
ment,  honor,  esteem  and  love  second  to  none 
of  his  time  and  generation; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  this  expres- 
sion of  our  esteem  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  they  be  printed  in  ''Forest 
Leaves,"  and  that  a  copy  be  mailed  to  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt. 


Shall  We  Prevent  Forest  Fires  or  Merely 
Control   Them? 

THE  sooner  we  recognize  the  human  side  of 
the  forest  fire  problem,  and  exert  our  ef- 
forts to  change  it,  so  as  to  have  it  in  our 
favor,  the  sooner  the  solution  of  the  problem  may 
be  obtained.  Of  course,  the  forest  will  bum  as 
long  as  trees  produce  leaves  and  branches  fall 
to  the  ground  and  become  dry  as  tinder.  Some 
of  the  debris  may  be  cleaned  up  and  disposed  of 
at  a  certain  expense  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
:some  people.  The  fuel  for  fires  can  be  regulated 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  fire  itself  can  be  extin- 
^:uished  under  even  unusual  and  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, but  this  work,  too,  is  more  largely  de- 
pendent upon  human,  than  upon  physical  factors. 

But  how  are  fires  in  forests  started  f  Spontane- 
ous combustion  may  cause  a  few.  lightning 
causes  a  few — ^probably  ten  or  twelve  a  year.  The 
other  1,500  or  2,000  are  caused  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  deliberate  action  of  man.  Of 
course,  a  few  are  started  by  irresponsible  indi- 
viduals. Unquestionably  the  prevention  of  fires 
is  a  human  problem.  Why  does  any  individual 
with  brains  permit  a  spark  to  come  in  contact 
with  highly  inflammable,  extensive,  and  valuable 
property,  as,  for  example,  a  forest  f  Perhaps 
psychology  may  give  the  answer.  Common  sense 
certainly  will.  But  at  any  rate  there  must  be 
a  study  of  local  relationships.  The  so-called 
careless  fires  do  just  as  much  damage  as  the  in- 
tentional fires.  Why  are  the  people  careless^ 
or  why  do  so  many  accidental  (f)  forest  fires 
happen  in  spring  and  fall,  and  not  so  many  in 
winter  and  summer! 

How,  then,  can  the  minds  of  men  be  reached 
so  as  to  change  their  attitude  from  one  of 
thoughtlessness  and  indifference  to  one  of  care- 
fulness, of  community  interests!  Even  without 
this  change,  fire  extinction,  the  physical  operation, 
is  not  a  difficult  operation  wherever  force  is  avail- 
able for  -the  purpose.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  means  men,  women,  and  boys  with 
equipment.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  this  force? 
Was  there  willingness  or  unwillingness!  Even 
though  this  force  were  present  under  duress,  who 
exerted  the  pressure  !  Was  it  law  !  Who  enacted 
the  law,  or  who  would  enforce  it!  No  matter 
from  what  angle  you  look  at  it,  you  face  a  human 
problem. 

The  only  logical  way  of  producing  change  in 
the  human  mind  is  by  education.  It  is  well  to 
investigate  and  tabulate  causes,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  control  and  extinguish  them  when  they 
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occur.  To  do  these  things  there  must  be  an  or- 
ganization large  enough  to  cover  the  forests  to 
be  protected.  There  must  be  a  head  to  the  or- 
ganization and  sufficient  help  to  keep  it  going. 
There  must  be  inspection,  and  there  must  be  a 
number  of  alert,  interested,  efficient  men  ready 
to  do  promptly,  whatever  must  be  done.  Fires 
must  be  detected  promptly,  reported  promptly, 
extinguished  promptly.  A  force  of  helpers  and 
sufficient  equipment  must  be  available  at  a  mo- 
ment 's  notice.  Other  details  must  be  worked  out, 
and  through  all  the  details  runs  the  human 
element. 

We  need  in  Pennsylvania  a  more  compact  or- 
ganization for  fire  control.  We  have  advanced 
about  as  far  as  possible  now  without  funds  to 
employ  supervising  fire  wardens.  The  local 
wardens  are  a  splendid  body  of  men,  but  there 
are  things  they  cannot  and  will  not  do  until 
some  one  else  does  it  with  them  and  for  them. 
The  State  must  be  divided  into  districts  accord- 
ing to  our  present  law  and  a  District  Forester 
or  District  Fire  Warden,  a  forester,  in  each  dis- 
trict. Under  present  conditions  there  is  work 
enough  to  keep  21  such  men  busy  every  minute 
of  the  time.  These  could  be  reduced  gradually 
to  probably  13  or  14. 

For  prompt  detection  of  forest  fires,  we  must 
have  at  least  100  primary  stations  of  observation 
on  high  mountains,  and  at  least  100  secondary 
stations.  In  the  majority  of  places  this  will  de- 
mand steel  towers,  with  steps,  enclosed  tops, 
cabins^  equipment,  and  telephonic  connection. 
New  Hampshire  has  39  such  towers.  New  York 
36,  and  expects  to  build  more.  Other  States  are 
building  them.  Needless  to  state  a  tower  is  no 
good  for  fire  detection  without  a  live  man  on 
it  and  without  another  live  man  within  reach  of 
the  other  end  of  the  telephone  line.  Some  patrol- 
men must  be  employed,  in  spite  of  towers.  Dur- 
ing extreme  conditions  there  will  be  need  for 
not  fewer  than  300  men  for  this  work.  Under 
fair  or  average  conditions  the  number  may  not 
exceed  150.  New  York  paid  in  1918,  something 
over  $7,000.00  for  13  observers. 

The  fire  wardens  and  their  men  find  old 
methods  of  fighting  fire  with  sticks  and  brush 
too  slow  for  the  standards  we  propose  to  them. 
They  continually  ask  for  better  equipment.  To 
give  each  warden  an  efficient  equipment  of 
torches,  axes,  saws,  sprayers,  brush  cutters,  etc., 
a  small  sum  could  be  expended  judiciously  and 
much  Toss  could  be  prevented.  But  the  equip- 
ment should  be  complete  and  in  a  convenient 
tool  box.    This  is  not  a  new  idea,  either,  for  other 


States  and  the  National  Government  are  sup- 
plying these  things  to  their  forest  guardians. 

The  men  must  be  organized  into  crews  and  be 
used  as  men,  not  machines.  They  must  be  g^ven 
a  decent  wage,  they  must  get  to  and  from  the 
fire,  they  may  need  food,  and  they  always  need 
water.  These  expenses  must  be  provided  for  an4 
should  be  paid  promptly,  not  a  month  or  more 
after  service  has  been  rendered. 

To  complete  the  organization  outlined  above, 
within  the  next  five  years,  and  to  take  care  of 
current  fires,  will  require  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
1290,000.00  per  year.  This  is  a  large  figure, 
when  compared  with  the  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  in  the  past.  They  ranged  from  $46,000.00 
to  $80,000.00  for  two  years,  not  counting  de- 
ficiency appropriations.  But  the  annual  loss 
from  forest  fires  is  close  to  $50,000,000.00,  and 
the  amount  needed  for  protection  is  only  a  little 
over  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  loss.  This 
is  not  a  high  rate  of  insurance  by  any  means. 
No  good  business  man  would  hesitate  to  spend 
$290,000.00  a  year  if  he  could  save,  thereby, 
$50,000,000.00  or  even  half  that  amount.  Why 
do  State  Legislatures  and  Governors  hesitate  to 
approve  an  amount  with  which  to  accomplish  so 
much  good  when  they  have  provided  a  means  by 
which  more  than  this  may  be  spent  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game?  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  game  is  but  an  adjunct  of  the  forest.  The 
answer  again  is  that  the  human  side  is  para- 
mount. The  pursuit  of  game,  fish,  recreation, 
etc.,  is  an  immediate  and  personal  proposition, 
while  growing  trees,  furnishing  labor,  influencing 
stream  flow,  climate,  agriculture,  etc.,  are  things 
of  the  future,  and  abstract  propositions  for  the 
other  fellow. 

If  forest' fire  control  is  good,  forest  fire  pre- 
vention is  better.  From  what  has  preceded  it 
can  be  seen  that  this  reduces  itself  to  a  campaign 
of  education.  This  must  be  begun  now  and  con- 
tinued without  let  up  until  every  individual  in 
this  Commonwealth  or  who  comes  within  its 
borders  knows  that  fire  and  forest  can  be  com- 
bined, only  at  the  risk  of  great  loss  and  severe 
penalty.  This  must  keep  up  until  the  idea  be- 
comes second  nature  and  until  x>arents  teach  it 
to  their  children  as  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
our  economic  relations.  Certainly  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  over  night,  nor  by  the  passage  or 
enforcement  of  any  law  or  number  of  laws.  We 
cannot  expect  a  reasonable  appropriation  with 
which  to  hegia  real  work  until  this  campaign  has 
progressed  somewhat.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore, 
of  everyone  interested  in  forestry  and  forest  con- 
servation to  get  busy  and  educate  himself  and 
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his  neighbors  so  that  a  real  advance  in  forest 
protection  may  be  taken  in  Pennsylvania. 

Means  and  .ways  must  be  found  to  im- 
plant the  idea  of  forest  protection  in  the 
minds  of  the  school  children.  We  must .  find 
and  take  advantage  of  the  point  of  contact 
lietween  protected  forests  and  the  laborer,  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  preacher, 
the  lawyer,  the  engineer,  the  professional  man 
of  all  kinds,  the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  the  camp- 
er,— ^in  fact  the  man,  woman,  and  child  in  every 
walk  of  life.  This  is  not  a  small  job  and  will 
require  no  small  expenditure  of  money.  Per- 
sistence and  repetition,  line  upon  line,  must 
bring  results. 

Law  enforcement  is  a  part  of  an  educational 
campaign,  but  respect  for  law  in  general  is 
something  better.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
no  respect  for  forest  law,  and  it  is  most  diffijcult 
to  find  an  attorney  or  a  judge  who  believes  any- 
one should  be  punished  for  firing  the  woods.  In 
the  face  of  law  and  morals  the  act  is  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  an  accident  and  something 
to  be  excused  by  God  and  man.  No  inherent  right 
exists  by  reason  of  which  property  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Our  government  does  provide  for  the 
ownership  of  property  and  for  the  protection  of 
that  right.  Literference  with  and  encroachment 
upon  such  right  is  prohibited  by  law;  and  yet, 
in  Pennsylvania,  individuals  and  corporations 
may  go  the  limit  to  destroy  their  own  and  their 
neighbor's  property.  Upon  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  fire's  escape,  could  not  be  fore- 
told or  prevented,  the  guilty  is  released  and  the 
innocent  owner  and  community  suffer.  How  long 
will  an  enlightened  people  stand  for  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  f 

Success  is  certain  with  the  expenditure  of 
sufficient  funds,  but  cannot  be  expected  without 
them.  ** Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  The 
Legislature  will  not  be  asked  to  bankrupt  the 
State  in  behalf  of  forest  protection,  although  it 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so  by  not  supporting  for- 
est protection.  Whatever  is  asked  will  be  below 
the  amount  actually  needed. — ^From  1918  Report 
of  Chief  Torest  Fire  Warden  George  H.  Wirt. 


Report  of  Committee  of  State  Grange. 


The  U.  S.  Forester  in  his  report  of  1918  says, 
''A  rising  tide  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
additions  to  the  Natural  Forest  is  now  beginning 
to  make  itself  strongly  felt.  Evidence  of  this 
is  recorded  by  the  attempts  made  to  secure  addi- 
tions through  acts  of  Congress,  in  the  seven 
States  in  which  presidential  additions  are  pro- 
hibited." 


HON.  GIFFORD  PINC^HOT,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  named  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  reported  at  Tyrone 
meeting  of  the  Grange  upon  the  forestry  and 
water  interests  of  the  State.  The  committee 
went  over  the  subject  carefully. 

The  report  in  intent  was  friendly  concerning 
forestry  and  illuminating  upon  the  question  of 
water  resources.  We  may  add,  it  should  prove 
to  be  helpful.  The  analysis  of  the  history  of 
water  transportation  especially  is  interesting  and 
suggestive  and  should  induce  immediate  State 
action. 

Naturally  ''Forest  Leaves"  is  most  concerned 
with  that  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  to 
forestry.    We  quote  as  follows: 

I.     As  to  Forests, 

''Having  visited  the  State  Forest  Schools  at 
Mont  Alto  and  State  College,  having  looked 
into  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  For- 
estry at  Harrisburg,  and  having  personally  visited 
State  Forests  which  contain  a  majority  of  the 
1,029,023  acres  of  forest  land  owned  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  which  extend  from  southern 
Franklin  and  Adams  Counties  to  northern  Tioga^ 
and  from  western  Huntingdon  to  eastern  Pike 
(during  the  course  of  which  examination  the 
members  of  the  committee  traveled  by  automo- 
bile alone  more  than  1,000  miles),  we  have  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows: 

"We  believe  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  For- 
ests .constitute  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant material  possession  of  the  State.  They 
are  worth  in  cash  not  only  all  that  was  paid  for 
them,  but  in  addition  every  cent  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expended  for  forestry  all  told,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  growing  usefulness  as  great  pub- 
lic parks  for  hunting,  fishing  and  camping,  and 
their  incalculable  value  for  stream  control.  The 
money  spent  upon  them  is  not  properly  an  ex- 
pense, but  a  paying  investment. 

"The  present  value  and  future  importance  of 
the  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania  are  far  too 
little  recognized.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
not  one  citizen  in  a  hundred  is  aware  of  the 
magnificent  State  property  which  has  been  ac- 
quired and  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  should 
make  use  of  the  State  Forests  for  recreation  and 
other  purposes  is  doing  so. 

"The  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania  require 
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only  time,  protection  and  good  management  to 
become  enormously  productive  in  timber  and 
money^  as  well  as  to  increase  on  a  huge  scale 
their  present  high  value  in  controlling  stream 
flow  and  supplying  the  means  of  healthy  recre- 
ation to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  need  for 
protection  is  paramount. 

"So  far  as  the  present  investigation  has  en- 
abled* us  to  ascertain,  the  purchasing  of  State 
Forest  lands  has  been  conducted  with  unusual 
skill  and  judgment  by  the  Forest  Commissioner 
and  Commission.  It  is  especially  notewoi'thy  that 
the  title  to  land  approved  for  purchase  by  the 
Commission  has  never  been  successfully  attacked. 
In  part  because  of  insufSieient  appropriations, 
the  purchases  have,  however,  gone  on  far  more 
slowly  than  the  best  interests  of  the  State  re- 
quired. 

"Most  of  the  State  Forests  are  surrounded  by 
great  areas  of  private  lands  whose  owners,  by 
reason  of  their  failure  to  take  suflBcient  precau- 
tions against  Are,  or  any  precautions  at  all,  main- 
tain these  lands  in  a  condition  which  makes  of 
them  a  public  danger  and  a  public  nuisance,  a 
continual  threat  to  the  property  of  the  State 
and  to  that  of  adjacent  private  owners. 

"The  large  area  of  unprotected  private  forest 
land  in  Pennsylvania,  worthless  for  any  purpose 
save  forest  growth,  which  still  lies  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  Forests,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  these  forests  ought  to  be  largely  increased. 

"We  recommend  that  the  rate  of  purchasing 
land  for  State  Forests  be  rapidly  increased. 

"The  war  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  is  a  remarkable  one.  When 
we  went  to  war  every  member  of  both  classes  at 
Mont  Alto  volunteered,  and  of  the  twenty-two 
students  twenty-one  were  accepted.  Of  the  State 
Foresters  thirty-eight,  or  more  than  half,  are 
now  in  the  military  service,  three  have  been 
wounded,  and  one  died. 

"The  State  Foresters  are  not  paid  what  they 
fairly  earn.  In  view  of  the  highly  trained  ser- 
vices they  render,  the  responsibilities  they  carry, 
the  amounts  paid  to  other  servants  of  the  State, 
and  the  present  cost  of  living,  their  treatment  is 
grossly  unjust.  Not  one  of  them  is  paid  more 
than  $1800  a  year,  and  only  a  few  men  who  have 
been  in  the  service  for  more  than  a  decade  get 
so  much.  Other  men  in  State  employment  of  cor- 
responding grade  are  often  paid  twice  and  not 
uncommonly  three  times  as  much  as  the  State 
Foresters.  The  same  is  true  in  less  degree  of 
the  Forest  Rangers.  Employees  of  the  Fish  and 
Qame   Department,   working   alongside   them  at 


far  less  difiSicult  and  responsible  tasks,  are  paid 
much  more. 

"The  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania  consist, 
as  a  rule,  of  what  were  once  the  richest  forests 
of  the  East,  but  are  now,  in  part  at  least,  the 
hardest  cut  and  burned,  the  roughest,  and  most 
picturesque  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  true 
because  these  were  the  very  lands  most  in  need 
of  protection,  and  because  no  others  could  be 
bought  under  the  price  limit  fixed  by  law.  They 
can  not  be  expected  to  pay  their  way  now.  But 
under  wise,  sane,  and  effective  protection  and 
management  their  productiveness  will  gradually 
come  back,  and  when  it  does  every  dollar  spent 
upon  them  by  the  State  will  be  returned  over 
and  over  again. 

"We  are  impressed  with  the  excellent  spirit 
and  the  effort  to  maintain  high  standards  both 
at  Mont  Alto  and  at  the  forest  school  at  State 
College. 

"The  out-door  equipment  for  instruction  at 
Mont  Alto,  consisting  of  forests,  plantations, 
wood- working  establishment Si^  and  other  material 
for  practical  demonstration,  is  unrivaled  so  far 
as  we  know  in  the  United  States,  while  the  build- 
ings are  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  high  integrity,  skill  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  State  Foresters  constitute  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  the 
training  at  Mont  Alto.  Moreover,  the  services 
of  the  students  there  in  fire  protection,  planting 
and  forest  improvement  as  incidental  to  their 
training  have  undoubtedly  repaid  the  cost  of  the 
school. 

"While  the  buildings  and  physical  equipment 
at  State  College  are  far  less  desirable,  the  op- 
portunity for  instruction  in  auxiliary  subjects  is, 
of  course,  vastly  better.  Under  a  judicious 
consolidation,  the  advantages  of  both  schools 
can  be  retained." 

Naturally  the  committee  reports  against  cer- 
tain existing  conditions.  This  was  tb  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  intimated  that  purchase  of  land 
for  State  Forest  Reserves  has  been  too  slow, 
and  attributes  this  delay  in  part  to  lack  of 
money.  We  do  not  think,  however^  that  there 
was  any  fault  in  the  system  of  examination 
of  the  land,  or  in  the  extreme  care  taken  to 
secure  cloudless  title.  In  fact,  the  report  ex- 
plicitly states  that  no  acre  of  the  purchases 
made  has  been  successfully  attacked  as  to  title. 
Our  system  of  examination  extending  back  to 
the  time  when  the  State  sold  the  land,  to  the 
date  of  its  purchase  back  runs  through  every 
purchase,  and  the  State  holds  perfect  brief  of 
title  for  each  tract.    We  think  this  care  has  pre- 
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vented  the  endless  litigation  which  now  exists 
over  the  New  York  State  purchases. 

The  report  also  criticises  lack  of  proper  organ- 
ization in  the  office  work,  and  thinks  too  much 
time  and  money  is  spent  in  tree  planting  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  protection  against  forest 
fires.  To  this  our  reply  is  that  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  ground  planted  over  is  exposed  to 
serious  forest  fires,  and  we  feel  that  there  should 
be  more  and  not  less  tree  planting  done. 

The  report  intimates  that  an  inspector  is  badly 
needed  for  the  Forest  Reserves,  one  who  should 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  the 
criticism  is  well  made. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  Foresters  lack 
unity  and  system  and,  therefore,  should  be  im- 
proved both  in  method  and  in  detail.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  more  space  cannot  be 
given  to  this  interesting  and  helpful  report. 


Free  Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 

A  LARGE  supply  of  extra  fine  forest  tree 
seedlings "  will  be  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution this  spring  by  Commissioner  of 
Forestry  Robert  S.  Conklin.  This  is  a  real  oppor- 
tunity. Anyone  who  wants  to  plant  forest  trees 
this  spring  may  have  them  for  the  asking.  There 
are  no  strings  to  the  offer,  the  only  condition 
being  that  applicants  plant  not  fewer  than  500 
trees,  pay  for  the  packing  and  transportation, 
and  actually  set  out  the  trees  in  Pennsylvania  for 
reforestation.  The  trees  may  not  be  sold  and 
no  orders  for  ornamental  stock  will  be  filled. 

The  stock  available  for  free  distribution  is 
almost  all  three  years  old  and  includes  white 
pine,  red  pine,  Norway  spruce,  European  larch, 
Arbor  Vitae,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  Japanese 
larch,  and  white  ash. 

Last  year  over  2,000,000  trees  were  planted  by 
private  owners  of  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania. 
Applications  for  almost  1,000,000  trees  have  al- 
ready been  received  for  the  spring  planting  of 
1919.  Hence  orders  should  be  sent  early  for  the 
supply  of  certain  trees  will  surely  be  exhausted, 
and  the  number  available  in  subsequent  years 
will  be  considerably  reduced  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  during  the  past  few  years 
in  purchasing  forest  tree  seed. 


To  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  191S  there  have 
been  issued  permits  for  the  utilization  of  77(5,709 
hydraulic  horse  power  in  the  National  Forests. 
Of  this  405,368  horse  power  are  already  com- 
pleted. 


Some  Facts  in  the  Life  of  a  Copper  Beech 
Tree. 

IN  my  home  yard  there  stands  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  so-called  '* Copper  Beech," 
which  Professor  Sargent  says,  *'Is  a  purple- 
leaved  variety  of  the  European  Beech,"  other- 
wise known  to  botanists  as  Fagus  sylvatim.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  because  of  its  size  and 
absolute  symmetry.  Its  girth  at  breast  high, 
carefully  measured,  is  nine  feet  and  ten  inches, 
which  would  give  it  a  diameter  of  nearly  three 
feet  and  three  inches.  Its  height  is  approxi- 
mately fifty-five  feet.  The  tree  is  still  more  re- 
markable because  it  has  attained  this  unusual 
size  in  sixty  years  from  the  sapling  state.  This 
is  in  part  explained  by  the  statement  that  its 
roots  went  down  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  into  a 
well  where  there  was  an  abundant  water  supply. 

The  illustrations  show  that  the  tree  is  a  mass 
of  slender  limbs  and  branches.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  it,  almost  alone,  among  the  other  trees  of 
the  neighborhood  has  passed  through  all  the 
storms  of  its  lifetime  without  (as  far  as  I  can 
discover)  the  loss  of  a  single  limb.  The  tree 
illustrates  finely  the  shade  enduring  qualities  of 
its  species.  One  notes  the  frequency  with  which 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  pin  oak  are  seen  to  be 
dead — from  no  disease,  but  simply  because  the 
denser  shade  overhead  has  cut  off  the  essential 
sunlight.  This  particular  beech  tree,  however, 
has  only  within  recent  years  shown  the  slightest 
lack  of  vigor  in  its  lower  limbs — only  the  very 
lowest  of  them  dying,  or  even  appreciably  lan- 
guishing. Yet  it  is  not  insensible  to  external 
influences,  for  the  side  of  the  tree  next  to  the 
house  puts  forth  its  leaves  ten  days  earlier,  as 
a  rule,  than  the  side  next  to  the  street.  The 
slight  amount  of  sun  heat  absorbed  by  the  brick 
walls  and  retained  by  them  sufiices  to  start  the 
leafing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  side  overhanging 
the  street,  though  more  exposed  to  wind  and 
storm,  retains  its  leaves  much  later  than  the  side 
nearest  the  house. 

I  look  from  my  study  window  out  into  the 
tangle  of  its  branches,  and  mark  the  first  sign 
of  its  spring  awakening  when  the  spear-shaped 
buds  commence  to  elongate  and  the  inner  bud 
scales,  of  a  lighter  yellow  color,  loosen  and  the 
young  leaves  show  out  above  the  dark  brown 
scales  which  gave  color  to  the  buds  in  the  dormant 
winter  state.  The  year  through  this  tree  is  a 
study  in  colors.  The  unfolding  bud  becomes 
(golden  yellow  as  the  leaves  are  developing,  and 
then  the  leaves  pass  through  light  green  to  deep 
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green  with  a  tinge  of  copper.  So  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  this  is  the  regular  sequence,  which, 
as  autumn  comes,  is  to  be  reversed  by  the  leaves 
fading  from  the  copper  tinge,  back  through  green 
into  yellow  and  then  they  fall.  I  have  seen  a 
shower  of  these  yellow  leaves  on  a  windy  autumn 
day.  I  write  this  in  January  and  from  my  window 
I  see  here  and  there  a  single  yellow  leaf  still  hang- 
ing on  the  tree  in  spite  of  cold  and  wind — but 
still  retaining  the  golden  color. 

The  tree  has,  as  may  be  recognized  on  one  of 
our  illustrations,  two  leader  branches,  one  of 
which  should  have  been  removed  in  the  early 
life  of  the  tree.  They  eventually  came  together 
and  by  the  f ri<5tion  caused  in  their  unequal  sway- 
ing, wore  the  bark  off  and  allowed  the  water  to 
trickle  down  the  abraded  inner  surfaces  and 
penetrate  the  cambium  (growing  layer  of  young 
wood  and  bark)  and  start  unhealthy  conditions 
that  eventually  killed  and  separated  the  bark  on 
almost  the  entire  western  side  of  the  trunk,  from 
the  level  of. the  injury  to  the  ground.  I  feared 
that  it  was  irreparable;  but  noticed  that  where 
the  massive  roots  touched  each  other,  they  fused 
in  healthy  union  (see  base  of  the  trunk).  So, 
too,  inspection  of  the  branches  showed  if  they 
remained  in  quiet  contact,  a  similar  solid  vital 
union.  In  either  case  there  was  what  might  be 
called  auto-grafting! 

Why  could  not  the  same  result  be  brought 
about  between  those  two  leaders,  if  they  were 
rendered  immovable  and  the  friction  stopped? 
It  was  worth  trying.  I  sent  for  a  carpenter, 
erected  a  platform  from  which  he  could  work, 
and  saw  him  labor  for  a  whole  day  to  get  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  hole  through  the  leaders, 
about  three  feet  above  the  point  of  friction.  An 
iron  bolt  more  than  three  feet  long  with  a  solid 
head  at  one  end  and  a  screw  nut  at  the  other 
was  driven  through  and  forcibly  screwed  up 
tight  enough  to  make  solid  but  immovable  pres- 
sure of  the  leaders  together. 

The  trunk  illustration  reveals  the  present  con- 
dition from  the  ground  to  a  height  of  seven  feet 
up.  The  injury  commenced  at  a  point  three  feet 
higher,  i.  e.,  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
darkest  part  of  the  trunk  at  the  top  shows  what 
is  left  of  a  space  seven  feet  long  and  on  an 
average  twenty  inches  wide  over  which  the  bark 
died  and  was  entirely  gone.  Of  that  naked 
space  all  that  remains  now  is  shown  by  the  small 
splits  and  marks  in  the  bark  formed  since  the 
repair  began.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
repair  was  the  promptness  with  which  it  followed 
the  support  given  by  the  iron  bolt. 

No   doubt   there  will   come  a  time,  as   these 


leaders  grow,  when  it  will  be  neeessary  to  put 
another  bolt  in  higher  up,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  trouble  which  has  just  ended. 

This  tree  suggests  an  interesting  relation.  The 
trouble  began  with  an  apparent  fault  in  the  tree 
when  it  started  two  leaders.  Had  this  fault  not 
been  obviated  by  human  help  it  would  have 
either  crippled,  or  killed  the  tree.  Nature  had 
reached  the  limit  and  needed  just  a  little  help; 
when  nature  responded  and  effected  the  cure. 
Nature  was  the  doctor  and  man  simply  the 
helper. 

One  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  that  there 
have  been  distinguished  healers  of  human  ills 
whose  success  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  almost  instinctively  approached  their  cases 
with  two  questions:  First,  what  is  wrong;  and, 
second,  what  help  from  nature  can  I  count  on  in 
this  particular  case? 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


The  Forest  Goes  Out  When  the  Railroad 
Comes  in. 

REMDVAL  of  the  forests  began  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  290  years  ago,  but  it  was  not 
what  is  now  designated  as  lumbering.  It 
was  called  clearing.  ** Making  a  clearing''  was 
simply  removing  the  timber  to  make  room  for 
the  farms  ''that  were  to  be.''  What  timber 
was  not  needed  for  immediate  use  was  burned  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  A  little  later  on  the  ''log 
rollings"  began  at  which  the  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood gathered  to  lend  mutual  assistance  in 
piling  the  great  logs  together  so  that  they  might 
be  speedily  and  completely  burned.  This  work 
has  practically  ceased  in  this  State — though  the 
term  "log  rolling"  survives  and  conveys  quite 
another  meaning  to  the  modem  mind. 

Later  lumbering,  as  we  now  know  it,  com- 
menced, though  in  so  small  a  way  that  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  who  figure  now  in  the  lumber 
world  would  hardly  recognize  those  humble  be- 
ginnings as  worthy  of  the  name.  Strong  teams 
would  haul  the  logs  from  the  woods  to  the  near- 
by mill  where  the  old-fashioned  up  and  down 
gate  saw  fashioned  them  into  the  desired  form. 
It  was  usually  for  neighborhood  use. 

Later  on  rafting  began.  And  the  forest  prod- 
uct was  conducted  to  remote  points,  some  of  it 
reaching  distant  foreign  lands,  for  Pennsylvania 
white  pine  had  commenced  to  establish  a  world 
reputation.  Still  the  drain  upon  our  forests, 
which  were  honestly  thought  to  be  inexhaustible, 
was  not  large. 

The  end,  however,  was  nearer  than  we  thought. 
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As  the  railroads  extended  to  the  wooded  regions 
and  spread  thence  over  the  continent,  the  sources 
of  supply  and  the  points  of  demand  were  brought 
together.  Cheap  rates  of  carriage,  rapid 
increase  of  national  wealth  and  population  drove 
the  railroad  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  and  the 
end  of  Pennsylvania  lumbering  was  in  sight,  and 
that  of  the  new  era  of  forestry  was  about  to  be- 
gin. Reckless  waste  was  to  be  followed  by  costly 
restoration.  Land  that  the  State  sold  with  all 
the  timbei*  on  for  26  2/3  cents  an  acre,  the  State 
is  now  glad  to  buy  back  at  an  average  of  $2.27 
an  acre  without  the  timber,  and  begin  the 
century-long  task  of  restoring  sylva  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. J.T.R. 


Recreational  Uses  of  the  National  Forests. 

AN  illustrated   brochure  bearing  the   above 
title  has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  the  principal  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  National  Forests  cover  wide  areas  of 
land,  much  of  it  wild,  interesting  and  beautiful 
in  a  surpassing  degree.  The  total  area  is  approxi- 
mately 156,000,000  acres,  equal  to  about  three  and 
one-half  times  the  whole  of  New  England,  or  to 
the  combined  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia  and  Mississippi;  or  to  the  great 
block  of  Central  States,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.  These  forests  are  distributed 
through  28  States  and  Territories. 

2.  Historically  it  appears  that  National  Forests 
were  first  created  for  purposes  of  recreation,  and 
that  this  use  is  traditionally  universal. 

3.  Actually  it  appears  that  the  National  Forests 
of  the  United  States  have  always  been  extensive- 
ly used  for  recreation  and  that  these  uses  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

4.  The  principal  forms  of  recreation  now  in 
vogue  are  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  packing,  camp- 
ing, automobiling  and  picnicing. 

5.  The  construction  and  general  supervision  of 
permanent  camps,  picnic  grounds,  playgrounds 
and  town  sites  has  become  clearly  necessary  in 
the  public  interest. 

6.  Game  preservation  has  already  been  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  and  worth-while  feature  of 
forest  administration. 

7.  The  protection  of  particularly  good  scen- 
ery and  of  relics  of  historic  or  archaeological 
value  is  also  recognized  as  a  proper  function  of 
Forest  Service  administration. 


8.  Several  National  Monuments  assigned  to 
the  care  of  the  Forest  Service  are  maintained 
mainly  for  recreational  purposes  and  for  pur- 
poses of  study. 

9.  The  extent  to  which  the  forest  areas  are 
already  being  used  for  recreation  is  remarkable. 
It  appears  that  about  3,000,000  persons  annually 
visit  the  forests  for  recreation,  and  that  their 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  stay  of  these  visitors  is  two  and 
one-half  days. 

10.  A  cash  valuation  may  be  reasonably-placed 
on  this  body  of  recreation.  According  to  the 
lowest  possible  estimates  it  would  have  a  com- 
mercial value  of  $7,500,000  annually. 

11.  At  all  events  it  seems  obvious  that  recrea- 
tion must  be  recognized  as  a  large  and  highly 
valuable  utility  in  the  National  Forests,  arid  that 
this  utility  must  be  fairly  conserved  and  devel- 
oped in  proportion  to  its  value  to  the  public. 

12.  To  this  end  the  Forest  Service  should 
undertake  to  make  a  study  of  general  recreation 
policies  and  of  the  specific  requirements  of  spe- 
cific areas  within  the  National  Forests,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  recreation 
values  and  to  provide  the  best  means  of  develop- 
ing and  administering  these  utilities. 

13.  In  this  work  the  Forest  Service  should 
employ  men  suitably  trained  and  experienced  in 
recreation,  landscape  engineering  and  related 
subjects. 


CHIPS. 


Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker  was  appointed, 
November  8,  1918,  to  succeed  Hon.  W.  P.  Steven- 
son, deceased,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Forestry 
Reservation  Commission.  Mr.  Stevenson's  term 
expires  February  6,  1922. 

One  million  2-year  white  pine  seedlings  will 
be  shipped  to  France  early  in  the  Spring  for 
reforesting  the  extensive  devastated  areas,  and 
the  Department  has  made  a  further  gift  of  150 
pounds  of  tree  seeds. 

In  1918  the  Department  planted  6,000,000 
seedling  trees  within  the  State  Forests  and  gave 
away  over  2,000,000  to  private  planters.  Up  to 
January  21st,  1919,  orders  received  from  private 
planters  exceeded  330,000.  One  forester  has  al- 
ready secured  orders  from  thirty  applicants.  If 
every  forester  gets  on  the  job  1919  will  be  the 
banner  year  for  tree  planting  on  private  prop- 
erty. 
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Minnesota  Forest  Fires. 

MR.  W.  T.  COX,  State  Forester,  says  in 
reference  to  these  terrible  conflagrations : 
' '  Everyone  is  interested  in  knowing  how 
the  great  fire  calamity  came  to  occur — ^the  extent 
of  loss  of  life,  what  areas  were  burned  over, 
and  how  much  material  damage  was  done.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  accurate  information  is 
available  on  some  of  these  points,  but  enough  is 
already  known  to  render  a  general  statement 
advisable.  Many  consider  the  calamity  a  mys- 
terious or  unavoidable  visitation.  This,  however, 
it  was  not,  as  the  forest  rangers  and  others  who 
have  made  a  study  of  fires  will  testify.  Groups 
of  quietly  smoldering  fires  were  fanned  by  a 
sixty-mile  gale  into  running  fires  that  united  to 
form  a  solid  front,  which  in  the  case  of  the  fire 
that  destroyed  Moose  Lake  appears  to  have  had 
a  front  on  the  west  line  of  Carlton  county  of 
approximately  seven  miles.  The  Arthyde  fire,  to 
the  south,  had  a  three-mile  front ;  the  Corona  fire, 
to  the  north,  a  four-mile  front;  and  the  Cloquet 
fire,  a  six  or  eight-mile  front-  A  number  of 
other  fires,  some  very  intense,  burned  scattered 
settlements  and  even  into  the  suburbs  of  Duluth. 
The  force  of  the  gale  was  so  great  that  the  fires 
were  driven  forward  on  a  front  which  constantly 
diminished  in  width.  The  several  intense  fires, 
therefore,  were  in  comparatively  narrow  strips, 
separated  by  large  belts  of  green  timberlands; 
and  twenty  miles  is  perhaps  as  great  a  distance 
as  any  of  these  fires  traveled.  This  should  cor- 
rect the  wild  statement  that  the  fire  swept  from 
the  vicinity  of  Bemidji  to  Duluth. 

"These  fires,  like  all  other  great  forest  fires,  re- 
sulted from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people.  Incendiarism  in  the  sense  of  set- 
ting fires  deliberately  to  destroy  property 
(through  a  conflagration)  was  not  the  chief 
cause.  The  devastating  fires  of  October  12th 
sprang  in  the  main  from  slow-burning  marsh  or 
bog  fires,  the  number  of  which  had  been  increas- 
ing as  the  fall  season  opened  up.  These  fires 
were  set  by  careless  people  traveling  over  peat 
road  grades,  by  railroad  locomotives  or  by  land 
owners  who  were  willing  to  risk  their  own  and 
their  neighbors*  families  in  the  hope  of  finding 
an  easy  way  of  clearing  their  marsh,  peat,  or 
cut-over  lands.  While  fire  may  at  times  be  used 
in  land  clearing,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  time  and  method  cannot  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  settlers,  loggers  and  railroad  companies. 

'*With  a  sufficient  number  of  forest  patrolmen 
and  rangers  to  see  that  burning  is  done  under 


proper  restriction  and  control,  and  to  see  also 
that  any  fires  which  may  start  accidentally  or 
otherwise  are  promptly  extinguished,  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  for  a  big  fire  to  come  into  exis- 
tence and  gain  headway.  Even  during  a  high 
wind  the  starting  of  one  fire  is  not  likely  to 
destroy  a  whole  community.  The  harder  the 
wind,  the  less  the  fire  would  spread  out.  It 
then  travels  in  the  form  of  a  streak,  which  can 
be  fought  successfully  at  the  sides,  and  from 
which  escape  is  relatively  easy.  It  is  only  when 
a  fire  has  been  allowed  to  bum  long  enough  to 
attain  a  wide  front,  or  when  a  number  of  small 
fires  are  close  enough  together  to  easily  unite, 
thus  forming  a  wide  front,  that  settlements  are 
seriously  endangered.  Neither  of  these  condi- 
tions should  ever  exist,  but  to  prevent  them  re- 
quires systematic  patrol  by  a  considerable  force 
year  after  year,  throughout  the  danger  seasons. 
A  large  force  of  inexperienced  help  for  a  few 
days  is  of  value  only  in  a  defensive  way  and  for 
the  time  being. 

"During  this  fire  season  the  few  rangers  and 
patrolmen  discovered  and  extinguished  hundreds 
of  fires.  They  arrested  sixty  persons  and  con- 
victed thirty-two  persons.  Light  fines  were  usual- 
ly imposed.  However,  this  did  not  suffi.ce,  since 
many  other  fires  were  not  discovered  or  reported 
until  they  had  burned  out  or  got  beyond  con- 
trol. *^ 

"It  is  known  that  about  400  settlers  lost  their 
lives  in  the  recent  forest  fires.  A  great  diffi- 
culty is  that  settlers  seldom  know  the  best 
means  of  saving  themselves — many  of  them  being 
new  to  the  woods.  One  of  these  fires  swept 
through  an  Indian  reservation,  but  the  Indians 
were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  not  one 
was  lost.  Prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  rangers  undoubtedly  prevented  several 
fires  from  becoming  disastrous,  and  many  people 
owe  their  lives  to  warnings  and  help  given  by 
forest  officers. 

"While  the  first  impression  is  likely  to  be  that 
devastating  fires  such  as  these  hasten  land  clear- 
ing and  development,  observations  and  facts 
point  strongly  the  other  way.  Foresters  do  not 
ask  that  their  opinions  in  this  respect  be  taken 
without  further  proof,  but  welcome  a  thorough 
investigation  to  determine  exactly  what  has 
taken  place  on  the  scenes  of  great  conflagrations. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  devastating  fires  do 
not  remove  the  fire  danger,  but  frequently  ren- 
der the  burned  area  more  subject  to  dangerous 
fires.  If  clearing  followed  immediately  after  the 
fire,   there  might  be  some  advantage;   but  set- 
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tiers  are  seldom  able  to  undertake  land  clearing 
on  a  large  scale.  A  forest  fire  does  not  consume 
much  of  the  standing  timber  or  stamps.  With- 
in three  years  after  the  fire,  the  dead  trees  are 
worthless,  mostly  blown  down,  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  further  fires,  which  by  that  time 
would  be  fed  by  a  growth  of  grass,  weeds  and 
brush.  Anyone  who  realizes  what  this  means 
would  be  remiss  in  his  duty  if  he  failed  to  give 
warning  of  the  fire  hazard. 

The  lack  of  a  large  enough  force  of  men 
trained  in  fire  prevention  work  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  calamity.  It  was  against  the  law  for 
people  to  set  fires  during  this  period.  It  is  against 
the  law  to  run  locomotives  or  threshing  rigs 
that  set  fires.  It  is  against  the  law  for  people 
to  ride  along  highways  throwing  burning  cigars, 
cigarettes  or  matches  into  the  dry  tinder  along- 
side. It  is  against  the  law  to  do  a  great  many 
things,  but  a  law  in  itself  is  of  little  value  un- 
less the  machinery  for  its  enforcement  is  pro- 
vided. What  is  one  policeman  (forest  officer) 
to  700  or  1,200  square  miles,  or  20  to  50  town- 
ships f 

'*The  exceptional  drouth  of  the  years  1917  ani 
1918,  was  another  factor  of  importance-  It  was 
on  account  of  it  that  the  Forester  asked  for  an 
order  which  was  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety,  declaring  a  closed  season  on  burn- 
ing. This  order  covered  the  spring  and  fall  sea- 
sons of  1917,  and  was  renewed  to  cover  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall  seasons  of  1918.  These  orders 
were  widely  published  and  conspicuously  posted 
in  all  directions,  but  in  spite  of  this  precaution 
and  the  prosecutions  secured  under  the  order,  and 
because  of  inadequate  forces  to  police  the  for- 
ested areas,  fires  developed  faster  than  they 
could  be  extinguished  and  the  guilty  parties 
brought  to  justice. 

"There  is  a  widespread  idea  that  fires  improve 
the  country  and  hasten  settlement.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  justified  by  past  experiences. 
One  of  the  recent  fires  burned  through  a  portion 
of  the  old  Hinckley  fire  area  and  killed  three 
people  southeast  of  Bruno.  A  resident  in  a  near- 
by village  remarked  that  the  loss  of  life  would 
have  been  heavier  had  there  been  any  other  set- 
tlers in  that  locality.  Other  areas  burned  over 
within  the  past  ten  years  were  again  burned  this 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  in- 
stances of  rapid  development  in  green  timber 
districts  and  following  logging  where  fires  have 
been  kept  out;  and  this  happens  largely  because 
the  remaining  timber  can  be  utilized  by  the  set- 
tler at  a  profit  while  opening  up  his  fields. 

"The  feeling  that  big  fires  will  occur  anyway 


and  that  it  is  (utile  to  fight  them  is  a  contribut- 
ing cause  of  them,  and  comes  from  lax  reason- 
ing. Fires  are  not  necessary,  nor  are  they  un- 
avoidable. A  conflagration  arises  from  a  small 
fire  allowed  to  attain  large  proportions,  or  a 
group  of  small  fires  when  circumstances  like 
wind  and  drouth  are  favorable. 

"In  recent  years  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  partially  draining  swamp  lands 
far  in  advance  of  settlement.  In  the  absence  of 
control  gates  in  the  ditches,  this  has  resulted  in 
over-drainage,  as  we  have  repeatedly  protested, 
and  greatly  increased  the  fire  risk  and  waste  of 
timber  and  soil.  As  a  result,  there  are  thousands 
of  miles  of  drainage  ditches  that  have  made  the 
worst  kind  of  fire  traps,  and  the  fires  in  them 
are  most  difficult  to  handle. 

"There  has  been  insufficient  control  of  logging: 
operations,  and  this,  too,  has  proved  a  difficult 
factor  in  fire  prevention  work. 

"The  unregulated  scattered  settlement  of  land 
constitutes  not  only  a  needless  hazard  to  human 
life,  but  a  waste  of  man  power.  Had  the  settlers 
in  the  burned  districts  been  concentrated  in  areas 
near  the  villages  there  would  have  been  little, 
if  any,,  loss  of  life.  In  eaeh  place  there  would 
have  been  several  sections  of  cultivated  farms 
and  a  community  of  good,  progressive  citizens. 
There  is  need  for  a  clean-cut  land  policy  to  direct 
settlement. 

"The  attitude  of  the  judiciary  has  not  been  the 
best.  Justices  and  municipal  judges  have  been 
slow  to  enforce  the  forest  law. 

"There  has  been  insuffiksient  co-operation  by 
railroad  and  lumber  companies  in  fire  prevention 
work. 

"Penalties  for  violation  of  the  forest  laws  are 
too  light,  and  the  laws  are  weak  in  certain  other 
respects. 

"In  addition  to  the  remedies  which  will  natural- 
ly come  to  mind  in  considering  the  prevention 
and  control  of  forest  fires,  there  are  others  which 
may  not  be  so  readily  discerned. 

"The  work  of  most  State  departments  is  financed 
by  legislative  appropriations  for  a  two-year 
period.  The  amount  which  each  department  re- 
ceives depends  in  a  measure  on  public  senti- 
ment at  the  time,  and  what  other  projects  may 
be  uppermost  in  mind.  Thus  it  might  happen 
that  when  attention  to  forest  fires  is  diverted 
a  few  years  hence  by  what  at  the  moment  may 
appear  more  pressing,  there  would  be  inadequate 
provision  made  against  a  recurrence  of  the  late 
disaster.  This  might  have  fatal  resnlts,  for  sure- 
ly the  price  of  safety  in  our  timber  districts  is 
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everlasting  watchfulness  by  men  who  know  the 
woods  and  are  selected  for  their  fitness  and  for 
no  other  reason. 

''Ample  means  should  be  provided  once  and  for 
all  to  properly  perform  the  State's  duty  of  police 
protection  against  forest  fires.  There  should  be 
an  adequate  force  of  rangers  and  patrolmen. 
They  should  be  properly  equipped  and  paid  com- 
mensurate with  their  ability.  This  is  the  first 
consideration.  While  the  lesson  is  fresh  in  mind 
there  should  be  adopted  a  permanent  method  of 
financing  the  work,  and  this  question  should  not 
be  left  open>  subject  to  the  passing  sentiments 
of  the  public  and  each  succeeding  legislature. 
The  problem  of  fire  prevention  in  a  State  like 
Minnesota  will  be  with  us  for  generations  to 
come,  and  for  some  time  will'  even  increase  in 
intensity.  Since  the  Forest  Service  is  a  non- 
political  department  of  the  State  government, 
there  is  no  desire  to  build  up  a  force  for  any  pur- 
pose except  actual  fire  control  and  other  legiti- 
mate forestry  work.  It  is  our  duty  to  make 
known  to  the  legislature  the  fund  and  the  organi- 
zation which  we  believe  to  be  actually  needed. 
The  Forestry  Board  has  biennially  made  known 
the  needs,  which  have  erred  if  at  all  by  being 
too  conservative.  The  amount  to  be  provided 
rests  with  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the 
State  in  general. 

"There  is  need  for  a  State  timber  policy.  State 
timber  should  be  sold  and  cut  only  where,  and 
under  conditions,  prescribed  by  the  State  forester. 

''The  recent  fires  have  demonstrated  the  need 
of  eliminating  wooden  culverts  in  road  construc- 
tion. They  prevented  the  escape  of  many  set- 
tlers by  making  the  roads  impassable,  and  later 
retarded  relief  work  in  the  outlying  districts,  as 
well  as  mapping  of  the  burned  areas. 

"Another  factor  in  curing  the  difficulties  of  fire 
prevention  is  that  of  land  classification.  There 
should  be  a  common-sense  delimitation  of  areas 
throughout  the  State  which  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other can  not  be  as  profitably  devoted  to  farm 
crops  as  to  forest  crops.  Such  action  would  do 
more  to  benefit  agriculture  than  forestry. 

"In  my  judgment  one  of  the  best  aids  to  a 
thorough  fire  patrol  will  be  the  regulated  pastur- 
ing of  stock,  and  particularly  sheep,  by  the  set- 
tlers, on  the  high  lands  over  large  areas  of  north- 
ern Minnesota.  Sheep  will  keep  down  the  grass 
and  weeds  without  destroying  the  timber  or  even 
the  little  trees.  Moreover,  the  owners  would  be 
more  likely  to  co-operate  in  fire  prevention  work 
for  fear  of  losing  their  stock. 

"More  educational  work  is  necessary  in  order 


that  people  be  given  a  proper  conception  of  for- 
estry, and  especially  of  the  first  step  in  forestry 
— ^that  is,  fire  prevention.  The  well-kept  forests 
of  France  have  beefi  that  country's  salvation  in 
this  war.  They  have  furnished  fuel,  timber  for 
war  purposes,  a  bulwark  against  invasion  and 
a  shelter  for  her  armies.  It  is  essential  that  the 
people  of  Minnesota  realize  that  our  forests  are 
still  and  always  will  be,  one  of  our  chief  as- 
sets; that  their  protection  is  worth-while,  not 
only  to  make  human  life  safer,  but  to  allow  the 
millions  of  acres  of  young  timber  to  grow  into 
usable  size. 

"For  years  we  have  appealed  for  the  means 
with  which  to  safeguard  the  woods  and  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  exposed  to 
forest  fire  risk.  It  has  seemed  necessary  to  ap- 
peal largely  on  the  basis  of  financial  returns.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  have  thousands  of  acres  of 
young  timber  needlessly  taken  from  our  pro- 
ductive area  each  year;  it  is  regretable  to  have 
the  fertile  soil  burned  off,  thus  destroying  hun- 
dreds of  farms,  and  to  have  our  much-needed  sup- 
plies of  pulpwood  and  other  timber  still  further 
reduced  and  prices  correspondingly  increased; 
even  the  loss  of  wild  game  is  considerable.  On 
these  grounds  alone  the  State  is  justified  in  going 
far  in  hre  prevention  work.  But  all  else  pales 
before  the  appalling  loss  of  life,  where  whole 
families  were  blotted  out  or  broken  up,  and  where 
homes  vanished  with  the  savings  and  associations 
of  a  lifetime.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  this 
needless  slaughter,  for  a  was  in  the  terrible 
Lewis  Biver  and  Clackamas  fires  on  the  coast  in 
1902.  Again  in  1910  I  fought  fire  and  helped  to 
rescue  people  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Idaho 
and  western  Montana.  The  pitiful,  sickening 
sights  were  the  same  as  here.  And  yet  we  know 
how  all  this  might  be  prevented  at  reasonable 
cost." 

Mr.  Cox  estimates  the  property  loss  at  $25,- 
000,000  to  $30,000,000.  The  intangible  losses 
are  difficult  to  determine.  An  average  estimate 
of  many  fires  in  this  section  resulted  in  consider- 
ing $5.00  per  acre  as  about  the  value  of  repro- 
duction destroyed.  At  this  rate  the  approximate 
loss  of  reproduction  on  the  area  burned  over 
would  be  $3,000,000.  The  injury  to  the  soil  was 
of  two  kinds.  First,  the  burning  of  peat  land 
meadows,  in  some  eases  destroyed  the  entire  peat 
soil  down  to  a  bed  of  boulders  or  white  sand,  dry- 
ing out  the  meadow  into  deep  holes  and  rendering 
it  too  rough  for  farm  machinery.  Second,  the  in- 
tense cooking  of  upland  soils  where  the  soil  was 
extremely  hot,  thus  removing  much  of  the  nitro- 
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gen  and  other  plant  foods,  which  it  will  take 
years  to  replace. 

Mr.  Cox  estimates  the  loss  to  the  meadow  land 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  at  anywhere  from 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  Also  if  the  peat  is  con- 
sidered to  have  a  commercial  value,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  loss  of  this  material  which 
might  have  been  used  some  day  for  domestic  fuel 
purposes. 


Forestry  and  Reconstruction  in  New  York. 


IN  an  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Forestry  Association, 
held  in  Albany  on  January  2l8t,  Dr.  Hugh 
P.  Baker,  of  the  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse,  who  has  just  returned  to  his  work 
in  the  college  after  sixteen  months  as  an  officer 
in  the  regular  infantry,  described  the  effects  of 
the  war  upon  the  forests  of  the  world  and  dis- 
cussed the  important  problem  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  land  policy  for  New  York  and  the 
relation  of  the  forests  to  water  conservation. 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  period  of  re- 
construction will  be  the  day  of  the  technical  man, 
as  follows: 

'*The  turning  of  nearly  every  industry  in  the 
country  from  the  beaten  path  of  pre-war  years 
into  war  channels  through  which  was  poured 
unending  shiploads  of  war  supplies  onto  the 
shores  of  France,  has  demonstrated  clearly  the 
idea  that  the  time  of  reconstruction  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  period  of  prosperity  which  seems  to 
promise  to  follow  reconstruction  will  be  the  day 
of  the  technical  man.  The  old  attitude  of  isola- 
tion of  education  has  passed  and  the  day  of 
effective  co-ordination  of  educational  problems 
and  methods  with  practical,  e very-day  affairs 
has  come." 

In  describing  the  effect  of  the  war  in  North- 
ern France,  Dr.  Baker  stated  that  for  the  two 
years  ending  December,  1918,  the  total  require- 
ments of  the  Associated  Governments  were  ap- 
proximately 600  million  cubic  feet  of  saw  log 
timber;  three  quarters  of  which  by  volume  had 
to  be  larger  sized  material.  This  tremendous 
demand  upon  the  French  forests  had  to  come 
from  a  greatly  decreased  forest  area  since  over 
1,230,000  acres  of  forest  land  was  in  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Germans.  The  loss  of  this 
acreage  of  forest  land  meant  to  France  an  an- 
nual loss  of  approximately  VPA  million  cubic 
feet  of  saw  log  timber.  The  drain  upon  the 
French  forests  for  the  past  four  years  is  esti- 


mated to  be  equivalent  to  the  growth  of  twenty 
years.  In  other  words,  the  growth  that  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  next  twenty  years  in 
the  French  forests  has  already  been  used.  It 
was  shown  further  that  the  forest  areas  of  prac- 
tically every  other  European  country,  excepting 
Russia,  have  been  seriously  depleted  and  that 
lumber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  por- 
tions of  France  and  Belgium  must  come  from 
America,  as  the  disorganized  condition  of  Rus- 
sia will  probably  not  allow  that  country  to  come 
into  the  world  lumber  trade  for  years  to  come. 
In  emphasizing  the  place  of  the  foresters  in 
assisting  the  State  in  solving  its  land  and  water 
problems,  Dr.  Baker  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  having  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what 
''orestry  means.  As  agriculture  means  not  alone 
the  growing  of  a  crop  of  grain,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  draft  animals,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  crude  products,  as  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and,  finally,  the  marketing  of  the  prod- 
uct, so  forestry  has  been  as  broadly  defined  in 
the  200  years  of  its  application  to  European 
orests.  And  forestry  must  be  defined  as  it 
develops  in  this  country,  as  not  alone  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop  of  trees — that  is,  tree  plant- 
ing— ^but  it  must  mean  the  harvesting  of  the  for- 
est crop  and  its  ultimate  utilization,  the  protec- 
tion and  production  of  animal  life  of  the  forest 
and  forest  waters,  and,  finally,  it  means  the 
marketing  of  the  product.  Recently,  too,  for- 
estry is  coming  to  include  recreational  develop- 
ments of  forest  lands  as  evidenced  by  the  efforts 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  developing  recre- 
ational possibilities  on  the  National  Forests. 


Planting  Roosevelt  Trees. 

THE  16,000  troops  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  are  everywhere  taking  an  active 
part  in  planning  memorials  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Many  troops  have  already  held  impressive  ser- 
vices and  have  taken  up  Scout  Commissioner  Dan 
Beard's  idea  to  plant  Roosevelt  trees. 

A  million  pine  trees  will  be  set  out  in  the  In- 
terstate Park  by  the  Scouts  of  New  York  City, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  park  commissioner. 
These  are  expected  to  be  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Several  troops  of  Manhattan  Borough 
Scouts  are  endeavoring  to  have  a  grove  of  trees 
planted  in  (l^entral  Park  to  represent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  troop  of  scouts  in  the  regulation  four 
patrols  and  called  the  Roosevelt  Scout  Shelter. 

Special  Roosevelt  Scout  services  will*  be  held  iu 
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Philadelphia  on  April  6th,  following  which  each 
troop  will  plant  a  tree  in  a  prominent  place. 

Columbus  Scouts,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
allow,  will  plant  trees  in  the  State  House  grounds 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  Each  troop  will  plant 
a  tree,  and  the  completed  group  will  be  known 
as  the  '' Roosevelt  Grove." 

The  Boy  Scouts  in  Everett,  Wash.,  are  to  plant 
trees  on  the  highway  from  Skagit  to  King  Lines 
in  honor  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  dead,  and  they 
now  ask  that  trees  be  included  for  their  Chief 
Scout  Citizen. 

Chicago  is  planning  for  a  fitting  memorial  in 
the  forest  preserve,  and  Scout  Executive  Walter 
Borland  says  the  scouts  are  eagerly  working  on 
the  plan. 

In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Scouts  will  plant  a  number 
of  '* Roosevelt  elms''  in  each  of  the  city  parks, 
properly  labelled. 

Boy  Scouts  in  Rochester  have  put  it  up  to  the 
park  commissioner  to  designate  the  kind  of  trees 
to  be  planted  and  the  location  in  the  city  parks 
for  the  memorial. 

There  will  be  a  row  of  trees  planted  in  Marion, 
Ind.,  in  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  win  carry  out  a  public  ceremony  at 
the  time  of  planting. 

This  plan  of  the  nearly  half  a  million  members 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  found  instant 
support  and  enthusiastic  advocacy. 

Peculiarly  fitting  would  be  such  a  testimonial 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  due  to  Roosevelt  is  the 
system  of  forestry  established  by  the  Government 
and  which  today  has  developed  into  an  im- 
portant branch  of  governmental  internal  develop- 
ment. In  addition  is  the  inculcation  of  the  idea, 
which  should  be  kept  alive  in  America,  of  the 
need  of  reforestation. 

That  the  plan  should  be  initiated  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  is  peculiarly  fitting  in  that  Colonel  Roose- 
velt stood  for  high  ideals  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  boyhood  the  world  over  and  because 
he  loved  the  outdoor  life  and  the  sports  which 
should  be  the  environment  and  form  the  train- 
ing of  all  youth. 


Governor  Frank  0.  Lowden,  of  Illinois  in 
speaking  on  the  necessity  of  conserving  trees 
says,  '*I  know  of  no  single  acre  of  land  in  Illi- 
nois, even  though  it  be  not  suited  to  cultivation 
that  cannot  be  made  to  produce  trees  successfully. 
We  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  make  laws  whereby 
every  acre  which  will  not  produce  wheat  or  corn, 
will  be  made  to  grow  trees." 


Pennsylvania  Forest  Fires  of  1918. 

IN  Pennsylvania  there  are  two  distinct  forest 
fire  seasons,  but  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  some 
people  to  know  that  in  1916  there  were 
forest  fires  every  month  except  February ;  in  1917 
every  month  of  the  year;  and  in  1918  every  month 
except  January.  Seasonal  conditions  determine 
to  a  large  extent  the  possibility  of  fire  in  forests, 
but  not  necessarily  the  number  of  fires  that 
actually  occur,  nor  the  damage  done.  The  human 
factor  is  most  uncertain.  Its  results  cannot  be 
foretold.  In  fact,  the  combinations  which  pro- 
duce forest  fires  depend  upon  so  many  factors 
that  the  forest  must  be  guarded  at  all  times  ex- 
cept when  snow  completely  covers  the  ground, 
or  when  rain  or  snow  is  actually  falling.  In- 
deed, we  have  records  of  fires  continuing  to  bum, 
even  after  the  ground  has  been  covered  with 
snow. 

In  1918  the  greatest  number  of  fires  occurred 
during  March,  viz.,  692.  April  had  410,  May  255, 
November  102,  and  October  88.  It  is  unusual  to 
have  so  many  fires  during  March.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  snows  of  last  winter,  they 
melted  early  and  the  March  winds  produced 
favorable  conditions  for  fires.  Railroads  were 
known  to  be  responsible  for  274  of  these  fires  and 
probably  a  large  percentage  of  the  231  fires  re- 
ported as  of  unknown  origin  were  set  by  rail- 
road engines.  Brush  burners  were  responsible 
for  59,  incendiaries  for  40,  and  miscellaneous 
causes  for  76. 

Brush  bumiRg  and  land  elearing  in  spring  are 
always  great  sources  of  fires.  The  total  number 
of  fires  from  this  cause  reported  during  the 
year  was  115.  Needless  to  state  these  fires  are 
all  the  result  of  carelessness.  The  burning  is 
needlessly  done,  improperly  done,  or  insufficiently 
guarded.  The  proportion  of  incendiary  fires  of 
this  year,  in  number  118^  was  not  higher  than 
usual.  There  did  seem  to  be  an  unusual  number, 
however,  started  by  boys  playing  with  matches 
and  bon-fires.  Railroads  were  responsible  for 
the  usual  percentage,  the  total  for  the  year  being 
492.  They  are  responsible  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  known  causes,  but  if  the  fires  of  unknown 
origin  could  be  rightly  distributed  the  chances 
are  that  the  number  set  for  brush  burning  and 
by  campers,  including  smokers,  fishermen,  and 
hunters,  would  run  a  close  second  and  third. 

The  total  number  of  fires  reported  for  1918  was 
1,625.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  we 
are  still  not  getting  complete  reports,  especially 
of  small  fires.     Where  our  protective  organiza- 
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tiou  is  most  complete  and  effilcient  we  probably 
get  close  to  100  per  cent,  of  all  fires,  but  in 
certain  other  parts  of  the  State,  we  may  fail  to 
get  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  fires.  Because  they  are  extinguished  before 
they  bum  over  an  acre,  there  is  little  or  no  ex- 
pense incurred  and  individuals  and  wardens  do 
not  report  them.  In  one  county  several  hundred- 
acre  fires  occurred,  but  no  formal  reports  of  them 
were  made,  and  nothing  definite  enough  to  in- 
corporate into  our  tables. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  figures  shown  by 
a  classification  of  fires  according  to  acreage 
burned  over.  Two  hundred  and  five  were  less 
than  an  acre  in  extent  each  and  burned  a  total 
of  only  thirty  acres.  One  thousand  fires  burned 
from  one  to  one  hundred  acres  each,  and  a  total 
of  about  21,000  acres.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  burned  from  100  to  1,000  acres  each,  and 
a  total  of  92,400  acres.  Fifty-seven  burned  over 
1,000  acres  each  and  114,000  in  total.  It  will  be 
observed  that  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
covered  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  area 
burned  by  all  fires,  viz.,  227,485  acres.  The 
thousand  acre  fires,  as  usual,  burned  half  the 
total  area.  The  figures  prove,  as  in  past  years, 
the  value  of  prompt  detection  and  attack.  It  is 
difficult  to  report  the  percentage  of  the  total 
forest  area  of  the  State  which  has  been  burned 
over,  either  in  the  past  or  in  1918.  On  a  basis 
of  10,000,000  acres  subject  to  fire,  the  1918  loss 
represents  2%  per  cent.  But  this  means  nothing 
because  no  one  knows  the  exact  forest  area  of 
the  State  and  still  less  the  area  subject  to  re- 
current fires.  The  State  Forests, 'land  owned  by 
the  State,  are  in  locations  where  they  are  sub- 
ject to  fires  by  transients  and  incendiaries,  and 
are  in  the  majority  of  townships  where  it  is 
difficult  to  get  men  quickly  to  a  fire  when  it 
occurs.  Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  and  ex- 
tra hazards,  the  area  of  State  Forest  burned  in 
1918  was  only  16,600  acres,  or  about  1.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  now  owned.  Most  of  this  loss 
was  restricted  to  five  counties. 

The  amount  of  direct  damage  reported  by  the 
wardens  was  $410,637.40.  Considering  the  facts 
that  this  does  not  inelude  reports  of  all  fires, 
that  many  reports  had  no  damage  indicated,  es- 
pecially by  large  fires,  and  that  the  wardens 
seldom,  if  ever,  reported  loss  to  property,  other 
than  that  to  the  forest,  we  are  witldn  safe 
limits  to  say  that  the  direct  loss  was  at  least 
twice  the  amount  or  something  between  $800,- 
000.00  and  $1,000,000.00.  The  indirect  loss  to  our 
citizens  can  never  be  calcnlated  nor  agreed  upon, 
but  when  we  consider  loss  of  produetion,  labor, 


taxes,  increased  prices  for  wood  and  wood  prod- 
ucts, fioods  and  their  consequences,  droughts  and 
their  consequenees,  loss  to  soil,  transportation, 
agriculture,  game  and  fish,  recreation,  and  other 
things,  $50,000,000.00  does  not  seem  an  excessive 
figure.  The  reported  loss  resulting  from  the 
fires  as  classified  according  to  cause  is  about  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  numbers.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, the  railroads  were  responsible  for  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  fires.  The 
reported  loss  from  railroad  fires  was  30  per  cent. 
of  the  total. 

Other  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  by  the 
forest  fire  data  which  will  be  published  in  detail 
In  the  report  of  the  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden. 
Whoever  is  interested  in  forest  protection  should 
get  these  facts,  study  them  and  become  familiar 
with  the  present  conditions  in  order  to  help  im- 
prove them.  The  average  acreage  per  fire  for 
each  of  the  last  four  years  was  as  follows: 

1915  306  acres. 

1916  152  acres. 

1917  153  acres. 

1918  134  acres. 

This  makes  a  good  showing  under  the  conditions 
which  have  prevailed,  but  the  average  of  this 
spring's  fires  was  150  acres.  This  is  still  a  great 
way  off  from  an  average  of  ten  acres  per  fire, 
which  is  the  standard  toward  which  we  are  striv- 
ing. 

The  total  cost  of  extinction  for  all  1918  fires 
tabulated  to  date  was  $25,374.83,  which  is  about 
^,000.00  less  than  the  cost  of  extinction  in  1917. 
Tntil  we  can  get  to  all  fires  promptly  and  extin- 
guish them  before  they  reach  an  extent  of  ten 
acres  and  until  the  number  of  fires  can  be  re- 
duced, the  cost  of  extinction  per  year  may  be 
expected  to  increase,  or  at  least  decrease  very 
little.  The  wages  of  1918  were  one-third  higher 
than  in  1917.  Under  an  efficient  plan  if  the  cost 
of  extinction  increases  and  the  loss  is  materially 
lessened  we  are  still  better  off. 

From  a  tabulation  of  the  costs  of  extinction- 
since  June  1,  1909,  it  is  plain  that  for  this  pur- 
pose alone,  we  cannot  do  with  less  than  $30,000.00 
per  year.  If  an  emergency  occur,  we  ought  to 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  obligations  promptly  in- 
stead of  being  held  up  by  delays  and  of  having 
to  wait  for  deficiencies. 

George  H.  Wirt. 


In  the  National  Forests  there  are  located  three 
national  game  preserves  and  also  forty  State 
game  preserves. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  AM  sure  that  all  true  lovers  of  trees  are 
advocating  their  planting  to  commemorate 
our  heroes.  If  Camp  Dix  can  have  one 
living  tree  for  every  son  of  New  Jersey  sacrificed 
on  account  of  the  war,  why  not  Pennsylvania 
one  for  each  of  her  heroes  f 

What  a  fitting  *' Memorial  Day''  our  next 
** Arbor  Day"  would  make! 

I  believe  that  every  county  or  municipality 
would  pay  for  and  plant  a  tree  for  every  hero 
lost  in  the  war,  provided  that  the  trees  were 
selected  by  a  competent  committee  of  the  State 
Forestry  Association  or  one  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  creation  of  such  a  beautiful,  living  monu- 
ment to  the  heroic  dead  would  not  prevent  the 
public  from  carrying  out  other  memorial  plans. 
We  cannot  honor  those  who  have  died  for  liberty 
and  justice  beyond  their  deserts. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  M.  ANDERS. 


Damages  Awarded  for  Destroying  Trees. 

PhUadelphia,  Jan.  25,  1919. 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
1012  Walnut  Street. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  January  22, 
1919,  referring  to  the  verdict  which  I  obtained 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  for  damages  sustained  to 
my  property  on  the  Cooperstown  Road,  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  for  the  cutting  down  of  sixty  trees 
on  my  property  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows: 
In  January,  1917,  I  owned  a  property  contain- 
ing about  1,250  feet  front  on  Cooperstown  Road, 
lying  between  the  old  and  the  new  Merion  Golf 
Club  Links,  which  had  cost  me  $100,000,  and 
which  I  held  for  division  into  smaller  estates. 
During  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
1916,  I  was  ill  and  confined  to  my  home,  and  it 
seems  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
desired  to  make  some  improvements  or  repairs 
to  its  line  in  front  of  this  property,  and  in- 
quired whether  they  might  cut  down  the  brush 
under  the  wires,  which  I  assented  to;  but  inr 
stead  of  trimming  out  the  brush,  the  company 
went  upon  my  property  inside  of  my  fence  line 


and  cut  down  about  ten  trees,  including  one  oak, 
one  cedar,  five  black^heart  cherries,  one  tulip 
poplar  and  several  maples,  together  with  a  num- 
ber  of  smaller  trees,  including  many  sassafras. 

When  I  was  able  to  leave  my  home  and  went 
to  the  property  and  saw  the  devastation,  the 
trees  'all  cut  down  at  the  base  and  the  trunks 
lying  scattered,  I  certainly  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
not  only  damaged  pecuniarily,  but  had  been  sub- 
jected to  very  harsh  treatment,  and  so  I  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  attorney,  William 
H.  Peace,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  who  decided 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Telegraph  Company 
amounted  to  a  trespass,  and  that  they  had  gone 
beyond  their  right  of  eminent  domain.  That  the 
company  had  unnecessarily  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed trees,  and  so  suit  was  begun  to  recover 
damages  for  the  difference  in  value  of  the  prop- 
erty with  and  without  trees;  and  after  the  suit 
had  been  thus  begun,  the  Telegraph  Company 
caused,  the  removal  of  the  suit  to  the  United 
States  District  Court,  where  it  was  tried  before 
a  jury  and  Judge  Thompson  last  week,  result- 
ing in  a  verdict  in  my  favor  of  $7,280. 

At  the  trial,  the  defendant  sought  to  justify 
its  acts  on  the  ground  of  its  right  to  maintain 
and  repair  its  lines,  free  from  any  interference, 
and  that  pursuant  to  that  right,  it  had  cut  down 
the  trees,  but  the  cross-examination  by  my  coun- 
sel of  the  witnesses  of  the  defendant  showed  the 
necessity  was  lacking. 

The  learned  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  submit- 
ted the  question  to  the  jury  to  answer,  whether 
there  was  any  necessity  for  the  cutting  down  of 
the  trees,  to  which  the  jury,  by  its  written  ver- 
dict, responded  no,  and  awarded  the  damages 
above  mentioned. 

Since  this  the  defendant  has  filed  numerous 
reasons  for  a  new  trial,  and  I  suppose  the  de- 
fendant will  contest  the  recovery  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  R.  CONNELL. 


District  Forester  John  Leroy  Strobeck  died 
October  17th,  1918,  in  the  General  Hospital^ 
Philadelphia,  of  influenza.  He  had  gone  to  the 
hospital  about  the  1st  of  October  for  the  purpose 
of  having  an  operation  performed  for  gall  stones 
from  which  he  had  suffered  for  years.  The  hos- 
pital was  overflowing  with  influenza  cases,  and 
immediate  attention  could  not  be  secured.  While 
waiting  for  the  operation,  he  contracted  influenza. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mrs.  Strobeck  and  the 
three    children    were    down    with    influenza    at 
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Cresco.    The  funeral  was  held  at  Red  Lion,  Oc- 
tober 21st,  1918. 

Mr.  Strobeck  was  born  in  Jacobus,  Pa.,  March 
25th,  1885,  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
town,  and  graduated  from  the  High  School  at 
Red  Lion.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Forest 
Academy  with  the  class  of  1909,  and  was  sent 
immediately  to  Cresco.  In  1909  he  married  Miss 
Mabel  Forry,  of  Hellam,  York  County.  He  was 
the  first  district  forester  appointed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  his  death  the  Department  loses  one 
of  its  best  men. 


Lieutenant  Horace  Fieldhouse  Critchley  died 
of  influenza  October  20th,  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 
H^s  body  was  brought  to  his  home  at  Steelton^ 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  October  26th. 

Lieut.  Critchley  was  born  in  Steelton,  January 
10th,  1891.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Steel- 
ton  High  School,  and  entered  the  Forest  Academy 
with  the  class  of  1912.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Academy  with  the  class  of  1913,  and  was  as- 
signed to  Hunter's  Range,  Pike  County.  A  year 
later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Young  Woman's 
Creek  Forest,  with  headquarters  at  North  Bend, 
Clinton  County.  He  enlisted  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  and  was  trained  at  the  camp  at  Fort  Ni- 
agara. He  received  a  commission  in  November, 
1917,  and  was  sent  to  instruct  troops  at  Camp 
Custer,  MUch.  From  there  he  was  transferred  to 
Camp  Jackson,  S.  C,  and  in  June,  1918,  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  to  take  special  train- 
ing in  aerial  observation. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  INTEREST. 

"Clearing  Land. "—Farmers '   Bulletin   974. 

''Preventing  Wood  Rot  in  Pecan  Trees." — 
Farmers'  Bulletin  995. 

''Small  Saw  Mills."— U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  718. 

"Highway  Cost  Keeping." — U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  660. 

"Recreation  Uses  of  National  Forests,  1918." 
— ^Waugh,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

"The  Forest  Service  and  Its  Men."— By  Chap- 
man, "Journal  of  Forestry,"  October  1,  1918. 

"Steam  Sterilization  of  Seed  Beds." — ^Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  996. 

"Terracing  Farm  Lands." — ^Farmers'  Bulletin 
997. 

"Water  Systems  for  Farm  Homes." — Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  941. 


Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Statistics  to  Nov. 
15,  1918. 

Total  area,  1,029,023  acres. 

Total  cost  of  land,  $2,342,918.62. 

Average  cost  per  acre,  $2,276. 

Number  divisions  known  as 'State  Forests,  53. 

Amount  expended  to  January  1,  1918,  other 
than  for  lands,  $5,339,946.29. 

Number  of  foresters  in  service  before  the 
war,  68.' 

Number  of  rangers  in  service  before  the 
war,  93. 

Number  of  foresters  now  in  service,  30. 

Number  of  rangers  now  in  service,  89. 

Number  of  foresters  now  on  State  Forests,  26. 

Number  of  District  Foresters  3 ;  2  of  them  also 
have  forests. 

Total  receipts  from  State  Forests  to  January 
1,  1918,  $147,713.82,  of  which  three-fifths  is  for 
timber  sales. 

Receipts  for  1916,  $21,459.97. 

Receipts  for  1917,  $21,569.69. 

Receipts  to  November  15,  1918,  $19,382.02. 

Number  leased  camps,  417. 

Number  temporary  camps^  384;  persons  using 
same,  1,989. 

Buildings  erected:  steel  towers  on  State  For- 
ests, 9;  wood  towers  on  State  Forests,  39  j  and 
tree  towers  on  State  Forests,  92. 

Miles  telephone  lines  built  or  owned  by  De- 
partment, 292. 

Miles  of  roads  built,  brushed  or  repaired  by 
Department,   3,500. 

Miles  boundary  lines  surveyed  and  brushed, 
over  2,000. 

Acres  surveyed  topographically  and  mapped 
out,  about  300,000. 

Trees  planted  on  State  Forests,  31,534,556. 

Acres  reforested,  19,425. 

Acres  of  nurseries,  25. 

Seedlings  available  for  1919  planting,  about 
9,500,000. 

Seedlings  given  to  private  planters,  about 
5,000,000. 

Present  value  of  State  Forest  property: 

300,000  acres  of  land  @  $20 $6,000,000 

300,000  acres  of  land  @    10 3,000,000 

100,000  acres  of  land  @      5 500,000 

329,000  acres  of  land  @      2 658,000 

Buildings,  telephones  and  towers.        325,000 
Tools,  equipment)  maps,  livestock, 
vehicles    92>000 


$10,575,000 
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EDITORIALS. 


MEMORIAL  Trees— We  hear  of  them  from 
all  sides,  as  possible  and  altogether  fit- 
ting tribute  to  our  noble  dead,  who  per- 
ished in  the  great  war! 

Monuments,  memorial  buildings,  highways  in 
addition,  are  suggested  as  suitable  expressions  of 
loyalty  to  the  memory  and  example  of  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  world.  It  is 
small  matter  what  form  the  offering  takes  so  long 
as  it  is  durable,  useful  and  becoming. 

It  therefore  follows  that  we  need  no  short- 
lived trees,  nor  monuments  that  are  hideous  and 
without  any  genuine  suggestion  of  patriotic  pur- 
pose. Here  and  there  over  the  country  we  see 
some  suitable  remembrance  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  as  de- 
void of  patriotic  suggestion  as  was  the  stone  from 
which  the  thing  was  hewed. 

'^Forest  Leaves"  is  naturally  most  interested 
in  the  tree  planting  form  of  remembrance.  The 
idea  has  forced  itself  into  the  public  mind.  We 
hope  that  it  may  spread,  prosper  and  remain  with 
us,  for  it  is  distinctly  useful  from  the  practical 
side  and  it  is  equally  appropriate  for  memorial 
duty — provided  that  all  short-lived,  diseased,  or 
monstrous  forms  are  rejected.  We  have  in  mind 
one  tree  which  attracts  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by.  It  is  large,  healthy,  and  noteworthy 
because  of  its  unnatural,  conspicuous  ugliness. 
There  is  not  a  limb  on  the  tree  that  suggests  the 
full,  flowing  sweep  and  curve  of  healthy  life. 
Every  branch  is  bent  downward,  kinked  and  tells 
the  tale  of  suppression  by  some  hostile  influence. 
Out  upon  all  such  remembrances  to  those  whom 
we  loved  and  whose  glorious  memory  we  would 
perpetuate!  Let  our  offering  be  trees  that  will 
out-last  the  centuries;  trees  under  whose  ample 
shade  generations  may  come  and  name  those  in 
whose  memory  they  were  planted. 

Every  school  house  outside  of  the  cities  should 
have  a  play  ground  of  at  least  three  acres  where 
all  that  should  be  taught  in  a  modem  school 
would  have  room  for  development.  We  are  build- 
ing a  new  world.  Let  us  build  it  right.  Let  there 
be  on  that  school  ground  ample  room  for  athletic 
exercises,  for  military  drill  if  needed,  for  gar- 


dens for  the  children,  for  flower  beds,  and  for 
all  the  outdoor  training  that  can  enter  into  a 
happy,  well-ordered  home  life.  And  let  there  be 
lOom  for  a  memorial  tree  to  every  native  of  that 
school  district  who  distinguishes  himself,  or  her- 
self, by  some  act  that  adds  honor,  or  happiness 
to  the  district.  The  children  of  each  school  should 
be  taught  to  care  for  and  protect  those  trees 
which  were  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood. 

Before  you  plant  a  tree  be  sure  that  it  is 
adapted  to  your  region.  Some  of  our  native 
spruce  and  also  our  balsam  trees  are  very  beauti- 
ful trees  in  the  colder  parts  of  our  state,  but  in 
most  of  it  they  live  long  enough  to  become  of  re- 
spectable size  and  then  begin  to  die.  The  white 
birch  is  also  a  tree  of  northern  origin  which  of 
late  years  has  become  remarkable  by  its  short 
life.  It  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  any  one  to  plant  a  tree  of  such  kind  for  a 
memorial. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  we  know  of  white  oaks 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  red  oaks  as  large; 
and  of  pin  oaks  and  scarlet  oaks  almost  as  large — 
sturdy,  symmetrical,  impressive  masses  of  life  and 
beauty.  Among  the  cone  bearing  evergreen  trees 
is  the  Norway  spruce,  which  in  spite  of  its  for- 
eign origin,  is  actually  likely  to  be  more  durable 
than  any  of  our  native  evergreen  trees.  White 
pines,  if  planted,  should  be  planted  in  masses, 
where  in  the  struggle  for  light  the  main  trunks 
will  grow  strong  and  tall.  If  the  white  pine  is 
planted  in  the  open  it  sends  out  long  branches 
which  are  too  weak  to  bear  the  weight  of  snow 
that  falls  upon  them.  Then  too,  the  white  pine 
weevil  and  the  pine  blister  rust  threaten  the  pine. 

Among  our  other  trees  we  might  suggest  as 
suitable  and  fairly  long  lived  are  the  black  wal- 
nut, the  beech  and  the  sugar  maple.  The  hickory 
trees  have  the  borer  to  contend  with  and  often 
die  out  in  a  neighborhood  before  its  persistent 
attacks.  For  the  same  reason  the  locust  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  suitable  for  memorial  pur- 
poses here. 

Why  should  not  the  soldiers  themselves  each 
returning  spring  set  out  suitable  memorial  trees 
in  honor  of  their  comrades  in  arms  who  have 
gone  before?  Memorial  Day,  as  observed  by  the 
remaining  veterans   of  the  Civil   War,   is  still 
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Bacred  to  them,  but  is  publicly  desecrated  year 
after  year  as  an  open  holiday,  to  be  given  over  to 
sports  which  crowd  out  all  thoughts  of  the  serv- 
ices and  sacrifices  made  to  transmit  the  Union  in 
its  integrity.  Truly  the  human  memory  is  short 
and  requires  some  mnemonic  to  maintain  recollec- 
tion o{  events  that  the  nation  would  be  the  poorer 
for  having  lost  sight  of.  Properly  started  and 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  allowing  no  soldier 
of  the  world  war  to  pass  to  the  great  beyond 
without  a  living  memorial  tree  to  remind  the  com- 
ing generations  of  his  duty  done,  our  tree  plant- 
ing might  become  a  national  custom  and  a  na- 
tional blessing.  Is  it  not ' '  up  to  "  these  men  who 
are  returning  home  from  the  battlefields  abroad, 
and  also  '*up  to'*  those  who  serve  in  the  army 
here  fully  and  faithfully,  but  who  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  foreign  service,  sincerely  as 
they  desired  it,  to  join  in  commemorating  their 
departed  comrades?  Memorial  tree  planting  is 
a  fitting  tribute,  and  it  is  also  one  requiring 
nothing  but  willing  hands  and  loving  hearts  to 
render  it  a  national  custom.  J.  T.  R. 

*  *  * 

An  Act  creating  a  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  charging  it  with  the  duties  hitherto  at- 
tended to  **  through  the  Department  of  Fisheries^ 
the  Departiment  of  Forestry,  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners,  the  Water  Supply  Commission 
and  the  State  Forestry  Reservation  Commission," 
has  been  introduced  as  Number  642  in  the  Senate. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  has 
time  and  again  placed  itself  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  consolidation  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry  with  anything  else,  believing  that  a  de- 
partment which  has  in  hand  the  restoration  of 
one-sixth  of  the  State  to  a  productive  condition 
is  important  enough  to  require  a  free  hand  in 
its  work. 

As  the  proposed  act  is  an  administration  meas- 
ure, it  is  fair  to  assume  that  its  immediate  opera- 
tion and  ultimate  consequences  have  all  been 
properly  considered,  and  that  no  further  com- 
ment is  necessary,  or  proper. 

One  may,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  Conserva- 
tion bill  and  the  Grange  bills  on  Forestry  and 
the  Water  Resources  in  Pennsylvania  can  co- 
exist as  laws  without  considerable  amendment. 

Possibly  Section  33  of  the  Conservation  bill  is 
intended  to  meet  any  conflict.  J.  T.  R. 

*  *  * 

The  first  contribution  of  a  million  forest  tree 
seedlings  from  our  State  Forestry  Department 
has  started  to  France,  to  be  used  in  forest  res* 
toration  there — an  offering  of  good  will  toward 
our  sister  republic. 


Our  Summer  Meeting. 

Our  members  should  not  forget  that  the  town 
of  Bedford  has  been  selected  for  the  coming  June 
summer  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Association.  It 
has  been  strongly  advised  that  June  17th,  18th, 
19th,  be  the  dates  chosen  for  the  meeting.  That, 
however,  will  be  definitely  fixed  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  council. 

Bedford  is  easily  reached  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  from  Huntingdon,  and  also  equally  well 
from  Cumberland,  Md.,  or  from  Altoona  and 
Hollidaysburg. 

It  is  suggested  that  for  those  who  travel  by 
automobile  the  State  affords  no  more  interesting 
trip  than  the  one  over  the  Lincoln  Highway,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Bedford.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  said,  no  more  enlightening 
trip,  because  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  route  from 
Chambersburg  to  Bedford  is  really  unknown  to 
the  mass  of  our  citizens. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bedford,  by 
the  Lincoln  Highway,  is  198  miles,  which  can 
easily  be  done  over  good  roads  on  a  long  June 
day.  Or  if  one  elects  so  to  do,  the  run  could  be 
divided,  making  the  first  run  to  Chambersburg, 
where  good  hotels  await  the  traveler,  and  the 
next  day  could  be  taken  slowly  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Bedford. 

A  delightful  return  trip  would  be  to  go  from 
Bedford  to  Greensburg,  thence  via  Connellsville 
to  Uniontown  and  home  over  the  old  National 
Pike  to  Hagerstown,  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The 
grandest  scenery  in  this  State  is  in  its  southern 
half.  J.  T.  R. 


The  Twin  Oaks. 

Cover  illustration  shows  an  interesting  white 
oak  growing  on  what  is  known  as  the  Wilmer 
Cheney  farm,  near  Westtown,  Chester  County. 
It  might  well  be  designated  ''The  Twin  Oaks.'' 
Evidently  two  young  white  oaks  started  life  to- 
gether something  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  They  grew  together  and  formed  a  living 
union,  consolidating  the  two  trunks  into  one 
more  or  less  solid  trunk. 

In  this  respect  these  oaks  differ  from  the  cop- 
per beech  described  in  our  last  issue,  where  the 
surfaces  of  the  two  leaders  refused  to  unite  un- 
til held  together  by  an  iron  bolt. 

The  trunk  of  the  oak  is,  at  breast  high,  19  feet 
and  8  inches  around. 

The  loose,  flaky  bark,  plainly  seen  on  the  two 
main  trunks,  is  one  of  the  several  distinct  types 
of  bark  on  white  oaks,  perhaps  the  least  common 
type. 
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Spring  Arbor  Day  Proclamation. 

WHEREAS,  The  restoration,  protection 
and  utilization  of  forests  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  proper  function  of  statecraft. 
The  one  important  and  imperative  duty  is  to  re- 
store forests  to  every  acre  of  land  within  the 
(Commonwealth  not  capable  of  producing  a  better 
crop.  The  forest  products  now  required  by  our 
industries  we  are  obliged  to  purchase  from  other 
regions.  Nothing  but  wasted  timber  and  neg- 
lected restoration  prevents  selling  our  own  tim- 
ber to  our  own  people  as  once  we  did,  millions 
of  dollars  worth,  every  year;    and 

**  Whereas,  Much  of  the  power  of  the  future 
will  be  derived  from  falling  water.  The  industries 
of  the  future  will  surely  be  required  to  depend 
upon  this  power.  If  the  timber  on  the  highlands 
of  the  State  is  not  restored,*  the  tree-clad  hills 
will  be  lacking  that  cover  which  should  be  there 
to  retain  the  rains  and  melting  snows.  The  water 
will  pass  out  of  the  State  in  disastrous  floods, 
leaving  us  at  the  most  critical  season  of  the 
year  with  insuf&cient  water  either  for  the  pro- 
duction of  power  or  for  ordinary  purposes;  and 
**  Whereas,  Having  fought  a  victorious  foreign 
war  we  are  now  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  me- 
morial tree  in  honor  of  our  soldier  dead,  victims 
of  a  great  and  cruel  contest,  held  in  tender  mem- 
ory by  the  public  mind.  It  is  a  patriotic  im- 
pulse to  preserve  the  names  of  these  heroes  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  in  a  long-lived  vigor- 
ous tree,  capable  of  outliving  the  centuries,  to 
bless  those  who  are  to  come  by  its  cooling  shade 
and  its  added  beauty  to  our  land.  For  this  high 
purpose  no  short-lived  or  puny  trees  should  be 
taken.  The  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  satis- 
fied with  anything  but  that  of  the  most  enduring 
character.  Our  native  white  oak,  red  oak,  pin 
oak,  scarlet  oak,  elm,  sugar  maple,  black  walnut, 
the  pines  and  the  spruces  commend  themselves 
for  memorial  purposes.  The  grounds  about  many 
of  our  schools  are  ample  for  tree-planting,  and 
the  pupils  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  plant  me- 
morial trees  in  honor  of  the  heroes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  children  should  also  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  their  proper  care  and  protection. 
The  experience  had  and  the  lesson  so  learned 
will  be  of  enduring  kind,  serviceable  to  the  pupils 
as  well  as  helpful  to  the  community. 

"Therefore,  I,  William  C.  Sproul,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  pursuance  of  the  forego- 
ing, and  in  recognition  of  the  lofty  and  patriotic 
service  to  be  rendered  by  tree-planting,  do  hereby 
set  aside  Friday,  April  11,  and  Friday,  April  25, 
1919,  as  Arbor  Days  throughout  the  State.    Two 


days  are  designated  so  that  opportunity  may  be 
given  to  the  pupils  of  schools  with  an  early  clos- 
ing date  to  participate  in  the  planting  of  trees. 
This  practice,  which  I  commend  to  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  and  to  all  our  people,  is  of  wise  and 
generous  character.  In  urging  the  observance  of 
these  Arbor  Days  throughout  the  State,  I  do  so 
in  the  expectation  that  thousands  of  young  trees 
will  be  started  on  their  future  growth  to  bless 
us  in  the  years  to  come.'* 


Pocono  Protective  Fire  Association. 

ON  Saturday,  March  15th,  an  altogether 
memorable  meeting  of  the  Pocono  Protec- 
tive Fire  Association  was  held  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Rooms  of  East  Stroudsburg. 

The  Pocono  region,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the 
most  fire-infested  region  of  the  State.  There 
were  two  reasons:  First,  even  as  late  as  1914 
there  was  but  small  general  interest  in  forestry. 
There  was  a  general  impression  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  let  the  fire  burn  itself  out  in  the  cut- 
over  region  than  to  suppress  it.  The  second  rea- 
son was,  the  Pocono  range  had  to  be  crossed  by 
the  heavy,  coal-bearing  trains  from  the  anthra- 
cite region.  Forced  draft  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide steam  and  spark  arresters  checked  the  draft. 
Consequently  sparks  flew  ^' thick,  far,  and  fre- 
quent.'' It  was  nobody's  business  especially  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  burnings. 

Today  that  region  is  under  a  close  surveillance. 
People  have  learned  the  value  of  even  the  scrub 
oak  that  covers  the  surface.  Valuable  holdings 
now  exist  there.  Summer  homes  and  summer 
resorts  are  to  be  protected,  and  every  spot  of 
scenic  beauty  has  a  generous  cash  value. 

The  Association  has  a  membership  of  319. 

Its  Disbursements. 

Fire  Patrol  $1,230.85 

Secretary 's  Expenses 67.85 

Towers  and  Telephones 60.41 

Printing  and  Stationery 52.61 

Postage   27.69 

Advertising    13.58 

Distribution  of  Seedlings 7.84 

Other  Outlay  25.00—1,485.83 

Balance  December  31,  1918  . . .  340.73 


Liabilities — ^None. 


$1,826.56 


The  Pocono  Association  is  an  example  of  what 
a  few  energetic  men  may  do  toward  working  out 
a  needed,  practical  business  reform  in  a  com- 
munity.   It  is  an  example  to  be  widely  followed. 
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Honor  War  Heroes  on  Arbor  Day. 

SECRETARY  of  Agriculture  David  F.  Hous- 
ton has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  (Gov- 
ernors of  the  States: 

**The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  began  soon  af- 
ter the  Civil  War.  A  distinguished  citizen  of 
Nebraska,  who  later  became  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  was  the  prime  mover  in  securing  its  rec- 
ognition within  his  State,  where  it  first  took  root ; 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  that  State,  on 
his  motion,  designated  the  first  Arbor  Day.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  had  a  civic  motive  and  an 
association  of  patriotism. 

"Another  and  greater  war  has  come  to  its  in- 
evitable conclusion.  The  cause  of  righteousness, 
of  liberty,  of  all  that  Americans  hold  dear  has 
prevailed.  We  shall  seek  many  ways  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  those  who  made  the  great 
sacrifice.  The  memorials  will  take  many  forms. 
The  names  of  those  who  have  fallen  will  be  per- 
petuated by  costly  monuments  and  inscribed  on 
enduring  tablets.  Great  works  that  serve  the 
needs  of  peace  also  will  doubtless  be  dedicated 
to  them. 

' '  But  along  with  these  memorials,  we  can  easily 
discover  ways  in  which  we  may  simply  and  spon- 
taneously pay  our  tribute  to  them.  We  can  keep 
fresh  our  memory  of  what  they  gave;  and  we 
can  perpetuate  their  names  in  familiar  places.  It 
has  been  happily  suggested  that  we  may  do  this 
by  adorning  with  young  trees,  each  named  for  a 
fallen  soldier,  our  waysides,  our  yards,  and  our 
pleasure  places.  And  in  most  of  our  States  Ar- 
bor Day  -is  at  hand.  This  year  we  may  give  to 
that  day  a  meaning  more  profound,  a  purpose 
more  exalted,  yet  also  an  association  more  per- 
sonal. 

'*I  conceive  that,  if  the  origin  of  the  day  be 
borne  in  mind,  the  invitation  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  join  in  making  it  a  day  'especially  set 
apart  and  consecrated  for  tree  planting'  may  ap- 
propriately come  from  this  department.  I  take 
the  liberty,  therefore,  of  suggesting  that  you  com- 
mend to  the  citizens  of  your  State,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  in  attendance  upon  its  schools,  such 
an  observance  of  Arbor  Day  as  will  secure  a  wide- 
spread planting  of  trees,  dedicated  to  those  whose 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  great  struggle 
to  preserve  American  rights  and  the  civilization 
of  the  world.'' 


The  Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania 
has  purchased  20,000  acres  in  Union,  Lycoming 
and  Clinton  counties  from  the  White  Deer  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  3,200  acres  in  Jefferson  county. 


Private  Forestry. 

MR.  Henry  S.  Graves,  U.  S.  Forester,  in 
an  interesting  address  before  the  late 
New  England  Forestry  Conference,  said : 
^^The  emphasis  placed  on  the  public  forests  in 
recent  years  has  tended  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground the  problems  of  our  private  forests.  The 
very  magnitude  of  the  National  Forest  enterprise 
has  created  in  the  minds  of  many  people  the  im- 
pression that  the  problem  of  forestry  in  this 
country  is  already  on  the  way  to  definite  solu- 
tion. In  point  of  fact  only  certain  initial  steps 
have  been  taken;  the  most  difficult  problem,  that 
of  the  protection  and  right  handling  of  forests 
privately  owned,  is  still  before  us.  The  import- 
ance of  the  private  forests  to  our  country  is 
evident  when  one  considers  that  97  per  cent,  of 
the  timber  and  other  wood  products  used  in  the 
United  States  is  obtained  from  them.  Less  than 
2  per  cent,  of  the  sawmills  of  the  country  are 
operating  on  public  forests.  Private  owners 
hold  four-fifths  of  the  standing  timber  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  the  best  and  most  accessible 
timber.  Nearly  the  entire  supply  of  certain  im- 
portant commercial  species  is  in  private  owner- 
ship, such  as  eastern  white  pine  and  spruce, 
southern  pine,  cypress,  redwood,  and  most  of  the 
hardwoods. ' ' 

He  then  dealt  with  difficulties  experienced  in 
meeting  war  demands  for  timber,  the  waning 
supplies  of  virgin  timber,  and  the  negligent  for- 
est policy  in  the  United  States,  as  contrasted 
with  the  constructive  policies  of  England  and 
France.     In  concluding  Mr.  Graves  said: 

^'I  am  advocating  a  large  program  of  public 
forests  widely  distributed  throughout  the  conn- 
try  ',  but  the  solution  of  the  forest  problem  will 
not  come  from  public  forests  alone.  Even  with 
the  most  liberal  policy  of  acquiring  additional 
public  forests,  the  nation's  needs  with  respect 
to  forests  in  the  future  will  have  to  be  met  in 
considerable  part  from  private  lands.  We  point 
to  the  forests  of  France  as  having  met  a  great 
crisis  in  the  war.  Do  you  know  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  American  supplies  obtained  in  France 
came  from  private  forests? 

"You  may  ask  if  the  increasing  interest  in 
forestry  of  private  owners  and  the  operation  of 
State  forest  laws  are  not  likely  to  bring  greatly 
changed  conditions  in  the  near  future.  Unfor- 
tunately this  will  not  be  the  case  unless  a  much 
more  comprehensive  and  effective  program  is 
adopted  by  the  public  and  there  is  a  radical 
change  in  point  of  view  and  methods  on  the  part 
I  of  most   timberland   owners.     We   should   give 
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credit  to  those  individual  owners  and  groups  who 
are  endeavoring  to  handle  their  timberlands  con- 
structively. Great  credit,  too,  is  due  to  the  State 
foresters  and  their  supporters  for  what  they  have 
achieved  in  the  face  of  public  indifference  and 
even  hostility.  But  when  we  consider  our  for- 
ests as  a  whole  we  have  hardly  begun  to  stem 
the  tide  of  forest  destruction.  Even  \n  the  mat- 
ter of  organized  fire  protection  the  effort  on 
private  lands  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  protection 
of  the  merchantable  timber.  Cut-over  lands  and 
young  tree  growth  are  usually  not  protected  ex- 
cept as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  ma- 
ture timber;  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  is  practically  no  effort  whatever  to 
keep  out  fires. 

"Timberland  owners  feel  that  they  can  not 
change  their  present  methods.  They  have  pur- 
chased the  land  to  exploit  the  timber  and  not 
to  grow  a  new  crop  of  trees.  For  an  owner  who 
intends  to  hold  his  lands,  forestry  is  just  as  es- 
sential as  is  agriculture  to  a  farmer.  But  most 
timberland  owners  do  not  intend  to  hold  their 
lands  after  cutting  the  timber;  and  they  see  no 
reason  i^hy  they  should  expend  money  or  effort 
on  the  land  to  secure  public  benefits  or  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  community.  It  is  the  speculative 
character  of  ownership  that  explains  the  lack 
of  incentive  to  timberland  owners  to  handle  their 
lands  constructively.  And  we  may  not  expect 
that  such  owners  will  take  any  different  view 
or  action  on  their  own  initiative.  The  profits 
of  forestry,  though  very  real,  do  not  furnish  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  incentive  to  cause  the 
,  change. 

''In  seeking  a  solution  for  the  forestry  prob- 
lem on  private  lands,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
its  very  character  is  such  as  to  require  public 
participation,  assistance,  and  direction.  There 
are  certain  things  that  the  public  should  do,  and 
in  a  liberal  spirit,  to  make  forestry  by  private 
timberland  owners  possible  and  effective.  At  the 
same  time  the  public  should  insist  by  adequate 
legislation  that  the  destructive  processes  be 
stopped,  and  that  methods  be  adopted  which  will 
leave  the  forests  in  a  productive  condition.  To 
secure  these  ends  there  is  necessary  a  broad  pro- 
gram that  is  practicable  and  equitable,  based  on 
consideration  of  existing  economic  conditions. 
Its  formation  calls  for  the  most  careful  construc- 
tive thought,  with  no  point  of  view  neglected. 

''The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  the 
discussion  of  all  the  problems  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  an  effective^  program  of  forestry  on 
private  lands.  Some  principles  may,  however,  be 
briefly  indicated.    A  program  of  forestry  should 


include,  first  of  all,  compulsory  fire  protection; 
and  this  should  apply  to  second  growth  and  cut- 
over  lands  as  well  as  to  old  timber.  State  laws 
should  be  unequivocal,  with  adequate  penalties, 
in  their  requirements  upon  timberland  owners 
for  protective  measures,  including  the  prevention 
of  dangerous  accumulations  of  slashings.  Fire 
protection  should  be  organized  and  under  State 
supervision.  The  States  should  provide  an  effec- 
tive organization  to  enforce  the  fire  laws  and  to 
administer  the  organized  protective  work.  Lib- 
eral funds  should  be  made  available  for  patrol, 
improvements,  supervision,  and  inspection.  In 
most  of  the  States  the  laws  are  not  drastic 
enough;  there  is  not  sufficient  direct  responsi- 
bility on  the  owner,  and  there  are  not  provided 
adequate  means  to  execute  the  laws  and  adminis- 
ter the  protective  work.  The  damage  by  forest 
fires  can  be  stopped.  Its  continuance  is  due  to 
a  combined  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
the  owners. 

"The  methods  of  cutting  determine  whether 
for  one  or  perhaps  several  tree  generations  the 
lands  will  be  productive  or  not.  The  public,  in 
its  own  protection,  should  prohibit  destructive 
methods  of  cutting  that  injure  the  community 
and  the  public  at  large.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  public,  constructive  measures  of  forestry 
are  feasible.     They  should  be  mandatory. 

"The  States  should  adopt  a  policy  of  taxation 
of  forests  that  would  encourage  rather  than  hin- 
der the  practice  of  forestry.  Present  tax  poli- 
cies tend  to  force  early  cutting  and  add  to  the 
burden  of  holding  young  forests. 

"Other  factors  also  cause  premature  and 
wasteful  cutting  in  most  timberland  regions.  The 
speculative  character  of  ownership,  the  burdens 
of  carrying  stumpage,  the  necessity  to  meet  the 
interest  on  borrowed  capital  and  other  fixed 
charges,  and  the  uncertainties  regarding  mar- 
kets, labor,  and  other  conditions  are  among  the 
causes  of  the  haste  to  cut.  The  result  is  frequent 
overproduction,  demoralization  of  the  market, 
and  industrial  instability.  Lumbermen  are  al- 
ready appealing  to  the  public  to  aid  them  to 
bring  about  a  more  stable  condition  of  the  indus- 
try. They  have  requested  tax  reforms,  the  nam- 
ing by  the  Government  of  'fair  prices,'  based  on 
cost  of  production,  and  the  modification  of  the 
Sherman  act  to  permit  agreements,  in  restraint 
of  trade,  for  the  curtailment  of  production. 

"The  industrial  situation  is  one  that  demands 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  because  of  the 
many  public  interests  involved,  including  the 
danger  to  our  remaining  forests.  I  do  not  con- 
cur in  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
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Federal  legislation  relative  to  agreements  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  but  I  believe  that  public  par- 
ticipation is  necessary  to  meet  the  difficulties. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  involves  many  fea- 
tures that  can  be  taken  care  of  by  improvements 
within  the  industry  itself;  others  require  public 
co-operation  to  bring  about  a  sounder  basis  of 
ownership  and  financing  of  timberlands.  In  any 
case,  aid  extended  by  the  public  should  carry 
with  it  an  insistence  that  the  forest  lands  be 
handled  constructively,  from  the  standpoint  both 
of  protection  and  of  forest  growth.  In  fact,  the 
very  measures  that  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
a  right  handling  of  forest  lands  would  go  far  in 
solving  the  problem  of  instability  that  constantly 
menaces  the  lumber  industry  and  all  the  interests 
dependent  upon  it. 

''A  program  of  forestry  should  include,  fur- 
ther, co-operation  in  problems  of  labor,  in  land 
classification  looking  to  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural portions  of  cut-over  lands,  co-operation 
in  colonization,  public  activities  in  technical  and 
economic  research,  co-operation  in  the  methods 
of  forestry,  and  so  on. 

''The  farm  woodlot  offers  a  special  problem. 
The  public  should  lend  liberal  assistance  to  the 
farmers  and  the  small  owners,  not  only  in  demon- 
strating the  best  methods  of  forestry  and  in  re- 
forestation but  also  in  matters  which  pertain  to 
marketing  the  products  of  the  woodlot. 

''Finally,  a  program  of  private  forestry  is  in- 
timately related  to  that  of  public  forests.  We 
should  greatly  extend  our  public  forests.  For- 
ests on  critical  watersheds  should  be  owned  by 
the  public  for  their  protective  value.  Public 
forests  serve  also  as  centers  of  co-operation  with 
private  owners  and  as  demonstration  areas  for 
the  practice  of  forestry  as  well  as  furnishing 
direct  benefits  in  producing  wood  materials,  as 
recreation  grounds,  etc. 

"We  have  been  discussing  these  problems  for 
many  years,  but  we  have  made  little  progress  in 
securing  the  right  handling  of  private  lands.  The 
need  of  the  general  public  to  have  the  forest  lands 
of  the  country  productive  and  the  need  of  wood- 
consuming  industries  alike  call  for  the  initiation 
of  a  broad  program  of  forestry  that  includes 
private  as  well  as  public  forests.  I  have  pre- 
sented some  of  the  issues  as  I  see  them.  I  urge 
that  those  interested  in  the  forest  problem  join 
in  bringing  about  some  definite  and  conclusive 
action. ' ' 


France  is  said  to  have  lost  in  the  war  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  its  lumber  and  6%  per  cent,  of 
its  firewood. 


What  They  Say  "Over  There." 

Copied  from  "The  Stars  and  Stripes,''  the  pa- 
per published  by  the  men  of  the  American  E.  F. 
in  France. 

Foresters  Set  Record. 

"Forestry  units  operating  in  Base  Section  No. 
2  have  broken  all  records  for  turning  out  lumber 
for  A.  E.  F.  needs. 

"For  October,  headquarters  called  for  a  grand 
total  of  218,000  ties  in  order  that  the  railroad 
work  in  progress  and  contemplated  might  be  car- 
ried out.  The  foresters  went  headquarters  one 
better  and  turned  out  a  grand  total  of  247,000 
ties,  and  this  in  addition  to  all  other  lumber  of 
various  sizes. 

"A  feature  of  the  big  effort  made  by  the  for- 
esters was  a  contest  between  the  units  operating 
at  the  cities  of  Dax,  Pontenx  and  Mimizam.  The 
records  of  the  three  districts  for  October,  in 
board  feet,  follow:  Dax,  6,300,000;  Pontenx,  5,- 
700,000;   Mknizam,  4,400,000. 

"The  grand  total  of  the  lumber  turned  out  in 
Base  Section  No.  2,  in  October,  was  16,400,000 
board  feet,  or  3,400,000  board  feet  better  than 
in  September." 

A.  E.  F.  Woodsmen  Could  Fence  In  Third  of 
Globe. 

"Forestry  Division  Works  107  Sawmills  at  76 
Points  in  Finance. 

"Fuel  for  Rhine  Army  Now. 

"Raw  Material  for  Railroad  Ties,  Bread  Cases, 
Artificial  Limbs,  all  in  Day's  Grind. 

"Imagine  a  barracks  600  miles  long  and  20  feet 
wide,  big  enough  to  house  the  whole  American 
E.  F.  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  and  to  spare; 
imagine  a  fiag  pole  435  miles  high,  or  enough  fuel 
wood  to  make  a  rick  three  feet  wide,  three  feet 
high  and  600  miles  long.  That  is  one  way  of 
showing  what  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  A. 
E.  F.  has  accomplished  from  the  time  it  got  under 
way  in  1917.  And  the  17,000  members  of  its  per- 
sonnel were  still  whirlwinding  along  at  a  merry 
old  clip  when  the  Kaiser  sneaked  out  of  the  ring. 
Working  Day  and  Night, 

' '  The  men  made  their  own  camps,  set  up  their 
own  mills,  built  their  own  logging  railroads  and 
sidings,  and  their  own  roads  and  wagons. '"* 

Is  any  job  too  big  for  the  American  Forester? 


1,200,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  France  are 
estimated  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  war. 
More  than  half  of  this  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment or  to  the  communes. 
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What  the  Forests  Mean  to  the  Water  User. 

THE  United  States  Forest  Service  has  just 
issued  a  brochure^  by  Samuel  T.  Dana,  As- 
sistant Chief,  Forest  Investigations,  entitled 
"What  the  National  Forests  Mean  to  the  Water 
User,"  which  sets  forth  the  immense  value  of  the 
forests  in  conserving  water  for  irrigating  farms 
which  produce  annually  crops  worth  $247,000,000. 
The  following  abstracts  are  taken  from  the  mono- 
graph, and  readers  are  advised  to  send  for  a 
copy: 

''Few  people  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  depends  largely  upon  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  irrigation.  Water, 
rather  than  land,  is  the  open  sesame  to  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  semiarid  regions.  If 
the  precipitation  were  as  evenly  distributed  in 
the  West  as  it  is  in  the  East,  there  would  not 
be  the  need  for  irrigation  that  now  exists,  and 
the  main  purpose  of  the  National  Forests  would 
be  simply  timber  production.  Except  for  a  nar- 
row strip  along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco north  to  the  Canadian  line,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  precipitation  occurs  in  the  mountains. 
Throughout  the  Coast  Ranges,  the  Cascades  and 
Sierra  Nevadas,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Colorado  Plateau,  the  rain  and  snow  fall  is  far 
greater  than  in  the  intermediate  valleys  and 
plateaus. 

''As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  difference 
in  amount  of  precipitation  in  the  mountains  and 
at  the  lower  elevations,  the  former  are  generally 
forested  and  the  latter  treeless.  The  National 
Forests,  of  course,  are  located  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  trees  are.  At  least  85  per  cent.,  and 
very  likely  more,  of  the  water  used  to  irrigate 
these  13,200,000  acres,  whether  it  comes  from 
surface  streams  and  lakes  or  from  underground 
sources,  )ias  its  origin  in  the  mountains  where 
the  National  Forests  are  located.  Obviously,  not 
ail  of  this  mountain,  area  is  forested,  nor  is  all 
of  the  forested  area  under  Federal  ownership. 

"No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  exact  value 
added  to  these  lands  by  the  application  of  water, 
but  it  unquestionably  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Irrigation  represents  one  of 
the  vital  needs  for  water  in  the  West,  but  there 
are  others.  Water  is  the  'white  coal'  which  fur- 
nishes, or  will  furnish,  the  motive  power  for 
lighting  systems,  trolley  lines,  and  manufactur- 
ing plants  everywhere  in  the  Western  States. 
As  sueh  it  constitutes  an  immensely  valuable  re- 
source. The  western  mountains  contain  more 
than  72  per  cent,  of  the  potential  water  power 
of  the  United  States. 

"No  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  the  water  power 


resources  of  the  11  Western  States,  or  approxi- 
mately 31  per  cent,  of  the  water-power  resources 
of  the  entire  country,  is  actually  within  the 
National  Forests.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the 
remaining  power,  although  developed  outside  of 
the  Forests,  is  derived  from  streams  rising  in 
them.  Some  732  western  towns  and  cities,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  2,265,000,  depend  on 
the  National  Forests  for  their  domestic  water 
supply.  This  does  not  include,  of  course,  ranches 
and  small  settlements  equally  dependent  on  the 
Forests,  nor  the  towns  and  cities  securing  their 
domestic  water  from  streams  and  underground 
supplies  which  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
Forests,  but  which  rise  from  sources  within  them. 

"Perhaps  the  most  obvious  relation  that  ex- 
ists between  forests  and  water  is  the  tendency 
of  the  tree  cover  to  check  erosion.  The  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  trees  prevent  the  rain  from 
beating  upon  the  soil  as  it  does  in  the  open;  the 
cover  which  they  afford  delays  the  melting  of 
snow  in  the  spring;  the  upper  layers  of  the  for- 
est soil  act  as  an  enormous  sponge  that  absorbs 
large  quantities  of  water  which  in  turn  are 
passed  on  to  the  great  reservoir  of  mineral  soil 
beneath ;  and  finally,  the  surface  cover  of  stumps, 
fallen  twigs,  branches,  and  even  whole  trees,  acts 
as  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  prevent  rapid  run- 
off. The  surface  run-off  from  forest  areas  is  less, 
both  in  total  amount  and  in  velocity,  than  that 
from  similarly  situated  unforested  areas.  The 
steeper  and  more  rugged  the  topography,  the 
more  marked  is  this  contrast. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  water  user,  the 
tendency  of  the  mountain  forests  to  prevent  ero- 
sion is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  action  of 
the  forest  in  reducing  surface  run-off  tends  also 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  streams.  Instead  of  rush- 
ing away  in  uncontrollable  torrents,  the  water  is 
absorbed  into  the  great  reservoir  of  mineral  soil, 
from  whi<;h  it  is  gradually  paid  out  to  the  springs 
and  streams.  This  tends  to  decrease  the  high 
water  run-off  and  to  increase  the  low  water  run- 
off. 

"A  typical  example  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
National  Forests  benefit  the  water  user  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pike  National  Forest  in  Colorado. 
Irrigation  by  means  of  water  coming  from  the 
mountains  included  in  the  Pike  National  Forest 
had  its  modest  beginnings  in  1860  along  the  South 
Platte  River  in  South  Park  and  also  near  Denver. 
Since  then  the  area  on  which  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed has  grown  steadily,  until  now  it  is  esti- 
mated at  some  400,000  acres,  valued  at  about 
$40,000,000  and  with  an  annual  crop  production 
of  over  $10,000,000. 

"No  less  important  is  the  use  of  the  water  for 
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domestic  and  municipal  purposes.  Altogether, 
some  35l  cities  and  towns  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  275,000,  and  an  investment  in  water- 
works of  over  $17,600,000,  obtain  their  domestic 
supply  from  this  forest.  The  value  of  water  as 
a  scenic,  or  esthetic,  asset,  and  its  contribution 
to  recreation  in  the  region,  should  also  not  be 
overlooked.  To  the  Pikes  Peak  region  come  thou- 
sands of  visitors  every  year,  attracted  by  the 
scenery  and  climate. 

' '  The  following  letter  from  a  rancher  in  north- 
em  Wyoming  throws  light  on  what  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Bighorn  National  Forest  means 
to  the  water  user  in  that  part  of  the  country: 
'I  have  resided  on  Rock  Creek  for  28  years.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  I  was  owner  of  a  ranch  and  was 
dependent  on  a  good  supply  of  water  for  all  my 
crops;  the  welfare  of  my  stock  and  my  own 
financial  standing  depended,  therefore,  more  or 
less,  on  a  good  flow  of  water  in  Rock  Creek. 
We  all  know  that  if  a  forest  fire  runs  through 
the  biggest  portion  of  the  watershed  of  a  strBam 
the  water  supply  of  such  a  stream  is  greatly  di- 
minished, if  not  entirely  cut  off,  during  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  August,  and  untold  damage  is 
done  to  all  ranchmen  who  are  dependent  on  such 
a  bumed-off  area  for  their  irrigation  water. 

'^  'As  proof  of  the  foregoing,  I  mention  the 
great  fire  on  the  headwaters  of  Rock  Creek  in 
1890,  when  four-fifths  of  the  Rock  Creek  water- 
shed was  burned  off.  There  was  good  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  incendiarism.  Immediately 
after  the  fire  and  for  eight  years  afterwards 
there  was  very  little  water  at  the  right  time. 
There  were  some  destructive  floods  too  early  in 
the  season  .to  do  the  irrigator  much  good.  But 
as  the  hills  became  covered  with  young  reproduc- 
tion the  flo^  of  Rock  Creek  kept  increasing  and 
the  floods  became  less  destructive,  and  today,  20 
years  after  the  fire,  Rock  Creek  is  nearly  normal 
again,  but  not  quite,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
head  of  the  main  fork  the  fire  was  so  destructive 
that  there  were  no  seed  trees  left  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  5  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek, 
and  consequently  the  reproduction  is  very  scat- 
tering. 

'^  'In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  anyone 
who  successfully  farms  a  ranch  in  this  part  of 
Wyoming  understands  the  great  importance  of 
keeping  the  forest  fires  out  of  the  mountains  and 
of  maintaining  a  good  stand  of  timber  on  the 
watersheds  of  all  streams  to  hold  the  snow  and 
help  prevent  the  rapid  run-off  of  the  water  too 
early  in  the  season  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  irri- 
gator. ' 

''An  outstanding  feature  of  National  Forest 


administration  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  fire  pro- 
tection. Fire  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
in  a  forest,  both  as  regards  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  interference  with  the  water  supply. 
Every  fire,  no  matter  how  small,  destroys  some 
of  the  organic  material  in  the  surface  layers  of 
the  soil,  and  to  that  extent  reduces  its  absorp- 
tive capacity.  Repeated  fires  on  the  same  area, 
even  if  they  do  not  destroy  the  forest  outright, 
may  practically  nullify  its  effects  in  preventing 
erosion  and  regulating  stream  flow. 

"The  system  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  ef- 
ficiency where  the  majority  of  fires  are  brougrht 
under  control  before  they  do  any  serious  dam- 
age. In  1916,  for  example,  73  per  cent,  of  the 
5,655  fires  on  the  National  Forests  were  extin- 
guished before  they  had  burned  over  10  acres, 
and  only  4.4  per  cent,  caused  a  damage  of  more 
than  $100.  The  chief  opportunities  for  further 
progress  lie  in  reducing  the  number  of  fires  that 
obcur,  and  in  this  work  every  citizen  can  help. 
Necessary  precautions  are  likewise  taken  to  keep 
in  check  insects  and  diseases  which  would  en- 
danger the  forest  cover  on  watersheds  in  the 
National  Forests. 

"Grazing  in  the  National  Forests  has  been 
regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  repair  damage  due 
to  over-grazing  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and 
to  prevent  similar  damage  on  areas  not  already 
affected.  In  cutting  timber  on  the  National  For- 
ests, similar  precautions  are  taken  to  see  that  the 
interests  of  the  water  user  are  properly  pro- 
tected. At  the  higher  elevations,  where  because 
of  thin  soil,,  steep  slopes,  and  heavy  precipita- 
tion the  preservation  of  a  fairly  dense  forest 
cover  is  particularly  important,  'protection  for- 
ests' may  be  set  aside  in  which  little  or  no  cutting 
is  allowed.  At  lower  elevations  the  amount  of  cut- 
ting that  may  safely  be  allowed  naturally  varies 
more  or  less  with  local  conditions.  In  each  case 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation  is  made,  and  the 
timber  is  never  thinned  below  the  point  of  safety. 
Lumbering  is  carried  on  with  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  improving  the  forest  and  keeping  it  con- 
tinuously productive.  So  far  as  possible,  new 
growth  is  secured  by  natural  reproduction  from 
the  old  trees  left  standing. 

"Areas  burned  over  before  the  creation  of  the 
National  Forests  need  to  be  planted  to  trees. 
Planting  is  done  principally  on  areas  from  which 
towns  and  cities  or  irrigation  projects  get  their 
water  supply.  The  various  activities  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  are  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  the  fullest  possible  protection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  supply  as  well  as  of  the  tim- 
ber, forage,  and  other  resources." 
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Typical  View  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  the  Columbia    National    Forest,    Wash., 
With    Mount  St.  Helens  in  the   Background. 
Courlesy  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


Yellow  Birch  Shoot,  Growing  Horizontally  from  Stump,  Then  Root- 
ing AND  Sending  up  Vigorous  Stem.    A  Procedure  Rare  Among 
Forest  Tree  Species,  But  Not  Unusual  Among  Shrubs 
— AS  THE   Witch   Hobble   for   Example. 
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Headwaters  of  Lewis  River  in  the  Rainier  National  Forest.  Wash.,  With  Council  Lake 
IN  THE  Foreground  and  Mount  Adams  in  the  Background. 
Courtesy  (J.  S.  Forest  Service. 


Rhododendrons  at  8°  Fahr.    Leaves  Revolute.  i.  e..  Rolled  Backward 

Lengthwise.     Probably  Both  a  Protective  Measure  and 

Also  Simply  a  Mechanical  Effect  of  Cold. 
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The  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Situation. 

TH£  American  Plant  Pest  Committee  has 
just  issued  an  interesting  report  on  White 
Pine  Blister  Rust  Control  in  1918.  Investi- 
gations showed  that  the  White  Blister  Rust  had 
been  found  in  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  In  the  Southern,  Central, 
and  Western  States  the  disease  has  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  report  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania  was  en- 
couragingy  being  as  follows:  ^'A  total  of  2,097,- 
063  pines  and  37,134  Ribes  were  inspected  this 
yemr.  A  few  infected  pines  were  found  in  two 
plantations  near  Reading,  and  in  one  near  Pen- 
llyn.  One  infected  pine  was  found  in  a  nursery 
near  Philadelphia.  No  Ribes  infection  has  eve: 
been  discovered  in  the  State.  Both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated Ribes  were  intensively  inspected  for  sev- 
eral miles  around  each  infected  pine  plantation 
The  three  infected  localities  are  far  removed  from 
native  pine  and  rigid  inspection  for  the  next  few 
years  should  eliminate  the  disease." 

Dr.  Haven  Metcalf  gives  a  summary  of  the 
situation  at  the  close  of  1918  as: 

^'1.  The  work  to  date  has  proved  that  wild 
currants  and  gooseberries  can  be  found  and  de- 
stroyed. The  cost  per  acre  is  low — cents  rather 
than  dollars — ^and  will  not  compare  with  the  cost 
of  the  damage  if  the  bushes  are  permitted  to  re- 
main and  spread  infection  to  the  pines. 

'^It  appears  that  even  under  war  conditions 
the  local  eradication  of  Ribes  is  financially  practi- 
cable. Under  peace  conditions  the  cost  of  such 
eradication  will  inevitably  be  materially  lowered. 

''2.  The  demonstrated  low  cost  of  Ribes 
eradication  is  suflieiently  encouraging  to  warrant 
the  resumption  of  the  planting  of  white  pine  in 
the  East.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  and 
noted,  however,  that  such  planting  should  onl> 
be  undertaken  with  seedlings  of  known  ante- 
cedents which  are  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
free  from  the  blister  rust.  Ribes  must  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  planting  area  in  advance  of  the 
planting;  and  the  plantations  kept  free  from 
Ribes  during  subsequent  years. 

''It  is  evident  that  in  the  East  more  and  more 
stress  must  be  laid  upon  local  control.  The  re- 
sponse of  private  owners,  towns  and  associations, 
in  the  way  of  active  financial  support  is  most  en- 
couraging. 

'*4.  The  results  of  continued  research  on  the 
disease  are  on  the  whole  encouraging.  The  now 
demonstrated  fact  of  over-wintering  of  the  dis- 
ease on  Ribes,  both  in  the  field  and  in  a  dry  con- 


dition, has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  State  and 
National  quarantines.  The  distance  of  spread 
from  Ribes  to  pines  is  more  often  less  rather  than 
greater  than  has  been  supposed. 

*'5,  Continued  scouting  in  the  far  West  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  a  single  case  of  introduc- 
tion of  the  blister  rust.  While  this  fact  is  en- 
couraging, the  scouting  must  be  continued  both 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  value  of 
the  5-needled  pines  in  the  West,  mainly  sugar 
pines  and  western  white  pine,  is  approximately 
$177,000,000.  This  amount  of  property  is  worth 
saving. 

''6.  Quarantines,  both  State  and  National, 
which  are  now  enforced  against  the  trans-ship- 
ment of  pines  and  Ribes  must  continue  to  be  rig- 
idly enforced  for  an  indefinite  period. 

''7.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  not  on 
the  measure  of  success  with  which  our  work  has 
been  carried  out  the  past  season  but  upon  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  work  at  all.  The 
loss  of  men  due  to  the  draft,  to  war  industries, 
the  diffijculties  of  housing  and  lodging,  general 
increased  expense  of  the  work,  the  poor  quality 
of  much  of  the  available  help,  and  during  the 
last  two  months  the  epidemic  of  influenza — ^all 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  our 
work. ' ' 

The  committee  gives  ten  points  to  be  remem- 
bered, viz.: 

1.  The  blister  rust  cannot  spread  from  pine 
to  pine.  It  destroys  white  pines  only  after  a 
period  of  growth  on  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  in  no  other  way. 

2.  The  destruction  of  all  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  (wild  and  cultivated,  including  flow- 
ering currants)  is  the  only  successful  method  of 
protecting  the  pines. 

3.  All  known  facts  indicate  that  the  maxi- 
mum distance  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
currant  or  gooseberry  bushes  does  not  exceed 
one-third  of  a  mile,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  infection.  .Under  ordinary 
conditions  a  distance  of  200  yards  between  white 
pines  and  currants  or  gooseberrieis  will  give  much 
protection,  probably  sufficient  to  grow  white  pine 
commercially. 

4.  Pines  of  all  ages  are  attacked,  but  the  older 
the  tree  the  longer  it  takes  to  kill  it.  Young 
pines,  under  25  or  30  feet  in  height,  should  be 
given  protection  first  to  insure  their  reaching  a 
marketable  size. 

5.  Commercial  planting  of  white  pine  is  prac- 
ticable, if  care  is  taken  to  secure  uninfected 
planting  stock,  and  if  all  currants  and  goose- 
berries are  destroyed  in  and  around  the  planting 
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area  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  200  yards,  and 
preferably  to  at  least  500  or  600  yards. 

6.  Whenever  you  see  a  wild  CURRANT  or 
GOOSEBERRY  bush,  PULL  IT  UP,  and  hang 
it  up  so  that  it  cannot  grow  again.  Go  over  your 
land  systematically  until  it  is  clear.  Be  sure  to 
pull  up  the  bushes  by  the  roots;  do  not  cut  or 
break  them  off  or  they  will  sprout  again. 

7.  Cultivated  black  currants  are  especially 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  cause  very  serious 
pine  infection.  In  the  infected  regions,  they 
should  not  be  grown  within  one-third  of  a  mile 
of  white  pines. 

8.  Spraying  will  not  prevent  or  cure  the  dis- 
ease on  currant,  gooseberries  or  pines. 

9.  If  you  suspect  the  disease  on  pines,  cur- 
rant or  gooseberries,  send  specimens  to  your 
State  Forester,  State  Nursery  Inspector,  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  or  the  Office  of 
Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10.  White  pine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  most  useful  commercial  trees  in  North  Amer- 
ica. White  pine  growth  on  lands  that  would 
otherwise  be  waste  has  paid  off  mortgages,  im- 
proved farms,  and  educated  families.  Its  logging 
and  manufacture  provides  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  people.  With  heavy  taxes  to  pay  after 
the  war,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  white  pines. 


Forestry  Legislation  Correspondence. 


Editor  of  Forest  Leaves: 

IN  your  last  issue  (February)  of  Forest 
Leaves,  considerable  space  was  devoted  to 
quotations  from  the  report  of  the  Grange 
Committee  on  Forestry  and  Water  Power.  This 
report  was  read  by  Mr.  Pinchot  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  at  Tyrone.  Of 
course  it  was  intended  to  lead  to  something — 
which  proved  to  be  two  bills  recently  introduced 
into  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  favoring 
changes  in  existing  management  of  the  State 
Forestry  and  Water  Power  interests.  From  the 
fact  that  the  editorial  ''We*'  was  used,  I  infer 
that  the  review  you  published  was  an  editorial.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  should  say  that  the  report 
was  helpful,  at  least,  to  Forestry.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  to  me  after  reading  Bill  No. 
285,  that  the  report  is  distinctly  harmful,  because 
it  means  change  in  a  system  of  which  the  report 
itself  praises  the  efficiency,  and  proposes  reforms 
the  value  of  which  remain  to  be  proved. 
The  Grange  Committee  made  a  careful  exami- 


nation.    It  will  be  interesting  to  note  its  con- 
clusions, some  of  which  are  g^iven  herewith: 

The  Forestry  Department  has  created  State 
Forest  Reserves  which  aggregate  1,029,023  acres, 
which  ''constitute  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
important  material  possession  of  the  State.  They 
are  worth  in  cash  not  only  all  that  was  paid  for 
them,  but  in  addition  every  cent  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expended  for  forestry  all  told."  .  .  . 
"The  purchasing  of  State  Forest  lands  has  been 
conducted  with  unusual  skill  and  judgment  by 
the  Forest  Commissioner  and  Commission.  It  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  the  title  to  land  ap- 
proved for  purchase  by  the  Commission  has  never 
been  successfully  attacked."  .  .  .  "The  war  rec- 
ord of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry 
is  a  remarkable  one.  When  we  went  to  war  every 
member  of  both  classes  at  Mbnt  Alto  volunteered. 
Of  the  State  Foresters,  more  than  half  are  now 
in  the  military  service,  three  have  been  wounded, 
and  two  died."  This  loyalty  too  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  "the  State  Foresters  are  not 
paid  what  they  fairly  earn."  .  .  .  "We  are  im- 
pressed with  the  excellent  spirit  and  the  effort 
to  maintain  high  standard,  both  at  Mont  Alto 
and  at  the  forest  school  at  State  College."  .  .  . 
' '  The  out-door  equipment  for  instruction  at  Mont 
Alto,  consisting  of  forests,  plantations,  wood- 
working establishments,  and  other  material  for 
practical  demonstration,  is  unrivaled  so  far  as 
we  know  in  the  United  States,  while  the  build- 
ings are  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  high  integrity,  skill,  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  State  Foresters  constitute  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  the 
training  at  Mont  Alto.  Moreover,  the  services 
3f  the  students  there  in  fire  protection,  planting, 
and  forest  improvement  as  incidental  to  their 
training,  have  undoubtedly  repaid  the  cost  of  the 
school.  While  the  buildings  and  physical  equip- 
ment at  State  College  are  far  less  desirable,  the 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  auxiliary  subjects 
is,  of  course,  vastly  better.  Under  a  judicious 
consolidation,  the  advantages  of  both  schools  ca,n 
be  retained."  Just  here  the  question  naturally 
arises,  why  consolidate  the  Mont  Alto  school, 
which  has  such  a  record  for  high  standard,  loy- 
alty to  the  service,  patriotism,  and  in  addition 
has  repaid  its  own  cost,  with  any  other  school  f 
So  far  as  I  know  the  forest  school  at  State  Col- 
lege has  no  enemies.  There  is  abundant  use  for 
it  in  teaching  farm  forestry,  as  it  seems  to  be 
doing  well.  Its  only  misfortune  is  that  it  was 
born  out  of  due  time.  It  was  unexpected  because, 
just  then,  too  late  to  be  of  pioneer  service,  Mont 
Alto  had  pre-empted  the  field ! 
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Inquiry  shows  that  land  purchases  have  been 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  and  by  the  desire  to 
have  funds  available  for  purchase  of  much  needed 
lands  on  the  Ohio  watershed,  if  any  were  avail- 
able,  at  reasonable  rates.  It  also  appears  that 
the  loss  of  young  planted  trees  by  fire  has  been 
very  small  and  that  it  would  be  a  monumental 
blunder  to  cease  planting.  In  spite  of  all  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary^  the  one  great  need  is  tree 
planting  on  selected  ground  which  can  be  pro- 
tected. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  o' 
Forestry  is  not  *'a  trained  forester,"  but  never- 
theless has  placed  Pennsylvania  on  such  a  high 
plane  of  efficiency  in  forestry  work,  it  might  b:* 
well  for  some  of  the  other  states  to  ascertain  at 
what  school  he  was  educated. 

About  the  only  wise  suggestion  that  I  find  in 
the  resum6  given  of  the  Grange  report,  is  for  an 
inspector  who  shall  give  constant  supervision  to 
the  forest  reserves  of  the  State. 

Possibly  you  will  allow  me  to  say  in  addition 
that  the  State  Forestry  Department  has  already 
started  a  half  million  acres  of  land  on  the  road 
to  improvement;  that  it  has  given  an  increased 
value  to  every  acre  of  woodland  in  the  State; 
that  it  has  made  3,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  State 
passable;  that  it  has  surveyed  topographically 
and  mapped  about  300,000  acres;  that  by  re- 
moving and  sawing  old,  fire-killed,  or  diseased, 
trees  from  the  forests,  it  has  turned  in  to  the 
School  Fund  of  the  State  over  $180,000;  that 
it  has  a  million  young  forest  trees  to  present 
to  France,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  for  restora- 
tion of  the  desolated  lands  there;  and  that  there 
is  another  and  still  another  million  young  trees 
raised  in  our  State  Forest  Nurseries  ready  to 
follow,  whenever  and  wherever  needed  by  our 
Allies. 

Such  and  other  good  deeds  of  the  State  Fores 
try  Department  should  render  it  immune  against 
further  attack.  SAM'L  MARSHALL. 


Editor  of  Forest  Leaves : 

THERE  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
House  Bill  285,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  in  which 
it  seems  a  new  attempt  is  being  made  to  disturb 
the  settled  forest  policy  of  the  Commonwealth. 
I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  con- 
sideration of  a  few  of  the  matters  contained  in 
this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  un- 
wisdom of  proposed  legislation  of  this  character: 
The  old  question  of  a  trained  forester  is  again 
being  raised.     It  undoubtedly  refers  to  training 


in  a  forest  school^  but  schools  do  not  make 
trained  foresters.  Men  who  have  grown  up  in 
the  business,  have  learned  the  principles  of  for- 
estry and  how  to  apply  them  practically,  are  far 
better  trained  foresters  than  young  school  men. 
The  present  Commissioner  of  Forestry  in  this 
sense  is  '^ trained,''  and  he  has  had  a  notable 
experience.  The  work  he  has  accomplished  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  speaks  for  itself. 
Even  those  who  pretend  to  be  critics  of  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  admit,  though  reluctantly,  that 
the  work  in  Pennsylvania  has  proceeded  with  a 
high  degree  of  success.  There  is,  therefore,  lit- 
tle need  for  radical  legislation  on  this  subject. 
A  practical  and  experienced  business  man  with 
technically  trained  and  practically  experienced , 
persons  serving  under  him,  is  the  very  best  kind 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  purchasing  of  land  for  State  Forests  has 
received  from  every  person  conversant  with  af- 
fairs, the  most  unstinted  praise.  No  title  thus 
far  has  ever  been  successfully  attacked.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  in  States  where  trained 
foresters  are  employed  in  the  sense  that  school- 
trained  men  only  are  taken.  The  land  at  the 
same  time  has  been  economically  purchased  and 
no  wasteful  practices  have  ever  been  charged 
against  the  present  State  Forest  Commission. 
There  is  no  need  for  changing  the  present  plan 
of  land  purchase,  and  the  Commission  as  consti- 
tuted is  capable  of  purchasing  ten  million  more 
acres  in  the  same  way  if  the  Legislature  will  fur- 
nish the  means. 

Those  who  understand  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
and  Pennsylvania  conditions,  are  absolutely  hos- 
tile to  the  thought  of  any  exchange  of  lands  ac- 
quired for  forest  purposes.  The  lands  are  orig- 
inally so  well  selected  that  no  exchange  is  neces- 
sary. To  introduce  an  exchange  of  lands  will 
simply  be  to  open  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  efforts 
to  procure  good  State  land  in  return  for  poor 
private  land.  It  also  prepares  the  way  for  all 
kinds  of  political  pressure  to  be  exerted  in  a  de- 
partment where  politics  ought  not  and  do  not 
count.  The  exchange  idea  is  vicious  in  the  ex- 
treme and  ought  never  to  be  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  Pennsylvania  forest  land. 

The  present  act  of  assembly,  that  of  May  13, 
1903,  P.  L.  373,  provides  all  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  the  education  of  foresters,  forest 
rangers,  wardens,  and  all  those  who  have  to  do 
with  forestry  in  the  State.  No  additional  legis- 
lation is  called  for.  The  only  thing  needed  is 
money  to  put  the  machinery  into  motion.  If 
means  are  found  to  do  this,  the  methods  are  al- 
ready well  known  and  at  hand. 
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The  attempt  to  make  a  football  of  the  State 
Forest  Academy  is  resented  by  all  men  who  know 
the  history  of  its  founding,  its  subsequent  record, 
and  its  absolutely  unquestioned  superiority  in  all 
matters  relating  to  forestry  education.  It  was 
first  in  the  field,  it  is  best  situated  to  do  the  work 
it  was  created  to  do,  the  record  of  its  students 
has  been  of  the  finest,  and  no  criticism  has  ever 
been  leveled  against  it  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  interests  to  ab- 
sorb it  has  been  apparent  for  some  time,  but  the 
motive  is. not  one  of  economy  but  of  selfishness. 
The  Forest  Academy  is  the  logical  place  for  the 
education  of  foresters  in  Pennsylvania  and  all 
other  schools  having  to  do  with  this  subject  may 
well  confine  their  efforts  to  general  elementary 
'forestry  and  farm  forestry  as  it  ought  to  be 
taught  to  all  our  people.  The  one  high  grade 
scientific  school,  modeled  on  the  plan  of  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  is  the  Academy  at  Mont 
Alto,  and  it  would  be  a  grand  mistake  to  disturb 
its  present  status.  Besides,  the  Academy  is  a 
State  institution,  and  State  College,  which  seeks 
to  absorb  it,  is  semi-State,  if  it  is  even  that.  As 
an  entity  the  latter  is  a  private  corporation  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  who  are  responsible 
to  nobody  but  themselves.  It  would  seem  to  be 
unwise  to  have  a  capable  State  institution  broken 
down  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  jealous  rival  the 
opportunity  to  absorb  it. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  general  or  State-wide 
law  with  respect  to  the  gift  of  seedling  trees  to 
our  Allies  in  Europe.  This,  I  learn,  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  agreement  among  responsible  State 
officials.  The  effort  to  do  this  was  especially  ap- 
plauded by  Governor  Brumbaugh  as  a  meritorious 
act,  who  approved  and  directed  that  it  be  done. 
It  is  a  simple  phase  of  Pennsylvania  forestry,  a 
gift  to  a  friendly  nation. 

That  provision  of  the  bill  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  1  cent  an  acre  to  the  counties  in  which 
forest  land  is  situated,  has  been  anticipated  by 
a  bill  now  on  its  passage  and  which  undoubtedly 
will  be  favorably  received  and  become  a  law. 

Any  person  trained  in  the  history  of  the  deri- 
vation of  our  common  law  knows  that  the  com- 
mon law  is  still  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  whea 
not  specifically  changed  by  statute.  Every  per- 
son who  is  injured  by  the  act  of  another  has  at 
common  law  an  action  for  civil  damages  against 
the  one  causing  the  injury.  This  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  the  Legislature  has  never  yet  seen  fit 
to  enact  a  statute  specifically  giving  the  right 
to  collect  damages  for  forest  fire  losses  by  civil 
action  against  those  responsible  for  the  fire.  The 
principle  is  so  well  known  that  even  a  tyro  in 


legislation  or  in  legal  affairs  understands  the  rea- 
son. Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
underlying  and  basic  principles  of  Pennsylvania 
law  are  hardly  capable  of  advising  upon  that  sub- 
ject. If  there  be  any  necessity  for  a  mere  stat- 
ing of  the  common  law  in  statute  form,  this  may 
well  be  done  in  the  general  forest  protection  code, 
where  it  belongs. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Bill  285  is  con- 
ceived in  a  venturesome  spirit,  probably  as  the 
entering  wedge  to  something  beneath  but  undis- 
closed. All  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  either 
met  And  covered  by  existing  law  or  by  other  and 
more  meritorious  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  present  Legislature.  The  attempt 
to  legislate  specifically  upon  particular  phases  of 
particular  subjects,  as  they  spasmodically  arise, 
is  to  be  deprecated.  The  result  is  an  unsettling 
of  our  general  scheme  to  concentrate  and  codify 
our  laws  and  to  read  into  one  general  statute  all 
the  needed  provisions  relating  to  a  single  sub- 
ject. When  changes  or  amendments  are  deemed 
necessary  these  will  be  made  as  such  to  the  basic 
law,  but  not  in  a  loose  manner  through  a  multi- 
plicity of  bills  leading  to  confusion  and  multi- 
fariousness in  legislation.  For  years  we  Penn- 
sylvanians  have  been  constructing  codes  having 
the  above  object  in  view,  and  now  to  launch  an 
attempt  of  the  foregoing  type  is  assuredly  not 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

J.  F.  HENDRICKS. 


Sullivan  Road — Easton  to  Wyoming. 

PEACE  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  was  declared  in  1782.    England,  as 
Bancroft,   says,   had   refused   to   continue 
the  American  War.    The  surrender  of  Comwallis 
at  Yorktown,  October  18,  1781,  ended  the  fight- 
ing. 
The  massacre  at   Wyoming   occurred   July  3, 

1778.  To  avenge  this.  Congress^  on  February  25, 

1779,  directed  Washington  to  chastise  the  Seneca 
Indians,   who  were  the  guilty  parties. 

Washington  sent  General  John  Sullivan  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  and  with  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  wilderness  war  and  Indian  fighting,  gave 
Sullivan  the  following  instructions  (I  quote  from 
Bancroft):  ''Move  as  light  as  possible,  even 
from  the  first  onset.  Should  time  be  lost  in 
transporting  the  troops  and  stores,  the  provisions 
will  be  consumed  and  the  whole  enterprise  may  be 
defeated.  Reject  every  article  that  can  be  dis- 
pensed with;  this  is  an  extraordinary  case  and 
requires  extraordinary  attention."  '*The  best 
part  of  the  season  was  gone  when  Sullivan,  on 
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the  last  of  July,  moved  from  Wyoming."  Mean- 
while the  Indians  had  been  committing  their 
depredations  on  the  Susquehanna  waters  and 
had  practically  depopulated  extensive  areas.  Ban- 
croft states  that  Sullivan's  '^ arrival  at  Tioga 
sent  terror  to  the  Indians."  Which  place 
(Tioga)  was  also  known  as  Esthertown — as 
given  on  the  maps  of  the  expedition  it  was  81 
miles  above  Wyoming. 

Coincident  with  General  Sullivan's  operations 
along  the  Genessee  River,  a  smaller  force  under 
Colonel  Brodhead,  following  up  the  Allegheny 
River  from  Fort  Pitt,  destroyed  the  homes  of  the 
Senecas  on  the  headwaters  of  that  stream.  Gen- 
eral James  Clinton  was  to  co-operate  by  com- 
ing west  through  New  York  with  a  body  of 
troops. 

These  attacks,  made  in  force,  did  not  entirely 
end  the  savage  assaults  upon  the  frontiers  of 
our  State,  though  the  Indians  living  in  New  York 
were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  forces  we  could 
muster,  and  they  were  thus  brought  into  a  rea- 
sonable subjection. 

The  whole  question  of  Sullivan's  Expedition 
is  an  interesting  one.  There  are  several  aspects 
of  our  State  and  National  development  upon 
which  it  touches  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  them.  To  do  this 
would  require  time  not  at  command  of  this  meet- 
ing and  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the 
Sullivan  Road  from  ''Easttown"  (Easton)  to 
Wyoming. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  a  wilderness 
campaign.  It  is  true  that  there  are  frequent  men- 
tions made  of  settlements  and  farms,  but  these, 
more  frequently  than  not,  were  reached  by  trail 
over  which  transportation  was  mainly  by  pack 
and  saddle  horses.  The  first  task  of  Sullivan  was 
to  provide  a  road  over  which  food  and  munitions 
could  be  carried  by  wheels.  Not  necessarily  a 
good  road,  but  a  passageway  wide  enough  and 
clear  enough  to  make  transit  possible,  even 
though  difScult.  Such  roads  always  require  time. 
Indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  primitive  as  they 
were,  they  required  more  time  and  labor  than 
first  estimates  demanded.  I  have  had  consider-, 
able  experience  in  just  such  tasks  and  can  read- 
ily understand  why  Bancroft,  the  historian,  who 
probably  knew  but  little  of  the  actual  difficulties, 
failed  to  place  proper  estimate  upon  the  real 
effieiency  of  Sullivan.  He  finds  fault  with  the 
firing  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  gun  when 
on  the  wilderness  march,  which  proclaimed  to 
the  watching  Indians  just  when  and  where  he 
was — ^but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no  secrecy 
eonld    prevent  the  Indians  from  knowing.     He 


condemns  his  tardy  progress,  but  seems  to  for- 
get that  it  is  wiser  to  be  safe  than  swift,  and  that 
our  own  history  has  been  full  of  regrets  be- 
cause of  movements  improperly  guarded  by  due 
preparation.  And  above  all  he  pays  no  proper 
tribute  to  the  fact  that  Sullivan's  march  was 
successful ! 

Judge  Harding  notes  that  there  was  a  bridle 
path  cut  through  from  the  Wind  Gap  to  the  site 
of  Wilkes-Barre  as  early  as  1762,  that  is  seven- 
teen years  before  the  Sullivan  campaign  began. 
The  wagon  road  from  Easton  came  via  the  Wind 
Gap  to  Larners,  now  known  as  Tannersville. 
From  this  bridle  path  other  paths  diverged  north 
and  south  to  the  scattered  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness, though  there  was  a  way  open  to  the  immi- 
grants from  New  England  to  Wyoming.  It  was 
known  as  the  Yankee  Road,  and  came  via  Pough- 
keepsie  to  the  present  site  of  Scranton. 

On  the  wagon  road  from  Easton,  Larners  was 
the  outpost  of  civilization — ^where  danger  from 
the  Indians  actually  began.  July  3,  1781,  Mr. 
Larner  and  his  son  were  killed  and  scalped  there. 

Easton,  for  our  purpose,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  point  of  departure.  General  Sullivan  did  not 
reach  it  until  May  19,  1779.  Just  one  month 
later  the.  main  body  of  the  army  encamped  at 
Larners. 

On  May  15th,  the  Second  New  York  Regiment, 
Col.  Van  Courtland  and  Col.  Spencer's  New  Jer- 
sey Regiment  began  to  ''mend  a  road  to  Wyom- 
ing," which  road  seems  to  have  left  Stroudsburg 
and  ''passed  through  the  townships  of  Pocono, 
Tunkhanna,  Tobyhanna,  Birch,  Bear  Creek,  to 
Wyoming. ' '  Miuch  of  this  road  is  still  in  use  and 
is  known  as  the  "Old  Sullivan  Road."  (See 
notes  in  Journal  of  Lieut.  John  L.  Hardenbergh, 
in  General  Sullivan's  Expedition,  page  118).  The 
advance  road-making  party.  Judge  Harding  states 
in  his  most  interesting  paper  ("The  Sullivan 
Road")  "was  properly  officered  and  consisted 
of  rifiemen,  engineers,  hunters,  soldiers,  axmen, 
workers  of  all  kinds,  all  necessary  to  complete 
a  work  so  difficult  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 
The  road  seems  to  have  been  ready  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  army  by  May  31st,  for  on  that  date  a 
note  of  thanks  was  issued  by  the  commanding 
general  to  Colonels  Courtland  and  Spencer  for 
their  "unparalleled  exertions  in  clearing  and  re- 
pairing the  road  to  Wyoming." 

It  was  passable,  however,  in  April  for  troops  be- 
cause the  command  of  Major  Powell  passed  over 
it  then  and  suffered  the  loss  of  Captain  Davis, 
Lieutenant  Jones  and  others  at  Laurel  Run,  from 
ambushed  Indians. 

"Prom  Lamer 's,  the  starting  point,  on  as  far 
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as  Locust  mil  in  Monroe  county  (about  seven- 
teen miles  as  given  by  map  No.  1  of  the  expedi- 
tion, by  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Lodge),  th^  road 
authorities  of  the  several  intervening  townships 
have  adopted  the  Sullivan  Road  as  the  public 
traveled  road  and  have  worked  it  accordingly.'' 
See  Harding's  paper,  page  9. 

The  name  Hungry  Hill  comes  to  us  from  the 
fact  that  a  camp  for  the  road  makers  was  located 
here,  probably  because  of  the  springs.  The  camp 
was  the  feeding  and  resting  place  for  the  road 
builders  both  east  and  west.  When  moved  on,  it 
would  be  located^  if  surroundings  allowed,  some 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  completed  part  of  the 
road.  Of  course,  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water  was  an  essential  condition.  Wood  was  an- 
other need,  probably  also  an  open  spot  where  a 
little  pasturage  could  be  had,  though  such  open- 
ings, if  any,  must  have  been  rare.  Thus  the  camp 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  working  division 
— to  be  moved  forward  when  the  point  of  labor 
was  too  far  advanced  to  enable  the  workmen  to 
reach  the  camp  without  undue  fatigue.  Hungry 
Hill  was  so  called  because,  even  then,  owing  to 
transportation  difficulties,  shortage  of  food  al- 
ready existed.  This  difficulty,  naturally,  became 
more  pronounced  as  the  expedition  pushed  on 
into  the  wilderness.  Indeed,  before  Sullivan  had 
fully  completed  the  duty  assigned  him  by  his 
orders,  his  command  was  already  on  half  rations, 
which  fact  alone  prevented  his  marching  on  to 
Niagara  after  he  had  destroyed  the  Seneca  towns 
on  the  Genesee. 

Judge  Harding  also  states  that  at  Hungry  Hill 
''a  fatal  accident  befell  one  of  the  soldiers — a 
falling  tree  killed  him  and  the  grave  today  (1899) 
can  be  seen  by  the  passer-by  as  plainly  as  when 
it  was  first  made." 

The  Rev.  William  Rogers  in  his  Journal  writes 
thus  on  Monday,  June  30th,  1779:  *'This  day 
we  marched  through  the  Great  Swamp  and  Bear 
Swamp.  The  Great  Swampy  which  is  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  through,  contains  what  is  called  on 
our  maps  'Shades  of  Death,'  by  reason  of  its 
darkness;  both  swamps  contain  trees  of  amazing 
height,  viz.,  hemlock,  birch,  pine,  sugar  maple, 
ash,  locust,  etc."  He  also  says,  ''This  day  we 
proceeded  twenty  miles,  and  encamped  late  in  the 
evening  at  a  spot  which  the  Commander  named 
Camp  Fatigue.  The  troops  were  tired  and  hun- 
gry. The  road  through  the  swamps  is  entirely 
new,  being  fitted  for  the  passage  of  our  wagons 
by  Colonels  Courtland  and  Spencer  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  the  way  to 
Wyoming  being  before  only  a  blind,  narrow  path. 
The  new  road  does  its  projectors  great  credit 


and  must,  in  a  future  day^  be  of  essential  service 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  and  Easton.  In 
the  Great  Swamp  is  Locust  Hill,  where  we  dis- 
covered evident  marks  of  a  destroyed  Indian 
Village."  See  Sullivan  Indian  Expedition,  p. 
119. 

Hungry  Hill  affords  an  interesting  study  of 
the  ' '  view-point. ' '  To  the  commanding  general  it 
was  "chowder-camp"  because  of  the  delicious 
meal  furnished  by  trout  of  a  nearby  stream.  It 
was  "rum  bridge"  to  those  who  had  especially 
in  mind  the  occasional  issue  of  a  rum  ration,  as 
was  the  custom  then.  But  its  first  name  seems 
to  have  been  White  Oak  Run,  and  it  has  been 
confused  with  Hungry  Hill  which  is  three 
miles  further  in  towards  the  Tunkhanna. 

From  Locust  Hill  on,  the  Sullivan  Road  di- 
verged more  or  less  from  the  present  highway. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  military  roads  made  dur- 
ing an  actual  campaign,  and  especially  where  they 
follow,  as  they  often  do,  an  earlier  trail,  that 
the  most  direct  route  is  followed,  if  possible. 
Less  attention  is  paid  to  grades.  In  fact,  grade 
is  a  complicated  problem  and  can  only  be  given 
the  consideration  its  importance  demands  after 
repeated  surveys  are  made  and  the  results  com- 
pared, which  is  seldom  possible  during  a  pressing 
campaign. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  runs  from  Bedford  across 
the  mountains  westward  in  general  through  the 
country  on  which  General  Forbes  marched  to  take 
possession  of  the  abandoned  Fort  Pitt.  In  many 
instances  the  roads  cross  each  other,  and  they 
often  run  close  together.  The  Forbes  Road, 
however,  is  the  more  direct  of  the  two  probably. 
The  Lincoln  Highway  shows  evidently  greater 
attention  to  grade. 

Leaving  Hungry  Hill  and  all  its  interesting 
associations,  the  next  point  of  note  is  the  Tunk- 
hanna, a  fair  sized  stream  which  empties  into  the 
Tobyhanna,  "a  distance  of  about  two  miles," 
further  on.  The  first  name,  Tunkhanna,  is  said 
to  have  meant  in  the  Indian  language  the  small 
stream.  The  second  name,  Tobyhanna,  means 
the  alder  stream.  The  combined  waters  of  the 
two  find  their  way  into  the  Lehigh  near  Stoddart- 
ville. 

The  Tobyhanna  was  a  considerable  sized  stream 
requiring  not  only  that  a  bridge  be  built,  but 
that  the  approaches  to  it  be  filled  with  logs,  be- 
cause of  the  swampy  ground.  Time  has  removed 
one  bridge  after  another  at  this  point.  There  is 
an  iron  bridge  there  now.  Properly  enough  the 
name  remains,  it  is  still  the  Sullivan  Bridge^  or 
was,  when,  ten  years  ago,  Judge  Harding  wrote 
his  most  interesting  account  of  the  road. 
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In  its  march  the  army  at  this  point  b^an  to 
encounter  the  primeval  heavy  timber,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made. 

A  mile  beyond  the  Tobyhanna  is  an  inconsider- 
able stream  called  ''by  the  road  builders,  Middle 
Creek,"  now  known  as  ''The  Branch."  Near  its 
eastern  bank  the  workmen  had  a  camp,  from 
which  they  worked  forward  about  four  miles  to 
Locust  Hill.  Harding  objects  to  the  name.  Locust 
Ridge,  because  he  says,  properly  enough,  that  it 
is  a  hill  with  a  diameter  of  a  mile  and  an  ' '  eleva- 
tion of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,"  but  it  is  not 
a  ridge.  He  further  says:  "During  all  Revolu- 
tionary times  Locust  Hill  was  a  favorite  halting 
place  for  our  soldiers  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  wars." 

Lieut.  John  L.  Hardenbergh,  of  the  Second  New 
York  Militia,  from  whose  journal  I  have  obtained 
most  of  my  information  of  the  march,  says  his 
regiment  (road-making)  remained  in  camp  from 
Tuesday,  May  18th,  to  Sunday,  the  23d,  because 
of  the  rain,  when  they  marched  from  White  Oak 
Run  to  Tunkhanna  in  the  "Great  Swamp," 
where  they  were  obliged 'to  halt  because  the  road 
was  so  bad  that  the  baggage  could  not  come  up. 
They  went  back  to  mend  the  road,  and  camped 
"where  the  baggage  was." 

After  leaving  the  Lehigh  and  passing  the 
Shades  of  Death,  approaching  Bear  Greek,  we 
come  into  an  opening  which  had  been  made  as 
early  at  least  as  the  opening  of  the  trail  be- 
fore the  road  was  even  contemplated. 

It  was,  however,  enlarged  as  travel  on  the  trail 
became  more  common.  Judge  Harding,  deriv- 
ing his  information  first  hand  from  the  survivors 
of  the  revolution,  says  that  there  were,  at  that 
early  day,  "several  quite  large  structures  there 
which  were  temporarily  occupied  whenever  the 
weather  was  inclement,"  and  that  it  was  most 
commonly  * '  used  as  a  camping  ground  for  soldiers 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  distant  battle 
grounds."  Across  the  creek  from  this  old  camp- 
ing ground  are  the  home  and  business  plants  of 
Mr.  Albert  Lewis,  our  fellow  member  and  host. 

Near  Bear  Creek  portions  of  the  old  Sullivan 
Road  remain  quite  open  and  distinct  and  are 
often  used  as  foot  thoroughfares.  As  a  matter 
of  botanical  interest,  I  may  add  that  along  one 
of  these  clear  places,  the  climbing  fern,  called 
also  Connecticut  fern,  was  found  years  ago.  Its 
popularity  has  probably  led  to  its  destruction. 

Judge  Hoarding,  who  knew  intimately,  one  may 
say,  every  foot  of  the  Sullivan  Road  from  Lam- 
ers  to  Wyoming,  says:  "It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  tablet  placed  about  a  twelve-month  ago 
along  the  turnpike  near  the  residence  of  Mrs. 


Mayer,  is  incorrect  as  marking  the  track  of  the 
Sullivan  Road  at  this  point.  The  nearest  dis- 
tance of  this  tablet,  as  now  located,  to  the  Sulli- 
van Road  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
northerly  along  the  turnpike  to  the  top  of  the 
second  rise  of  ground,  where  the  former  is  crossed 
by  the  latter,  as  already  pointed  out." 

The  labors  of  Colonels  Courtland  and  Spencer 
in  making  the  Sullivan  Road  ended  at  what  was 
known  as  the  Three  Mile  Mountain,  and  at  this 
point  the  road  ceased  to  follow  the  old  trail, 
along  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
make  a  road  for  safe  conduct  of  wagons,  or 
artillery.  The  road  out  from  the  present  site 
of  Wilkes-Barre  was  laid  out  and  constructed 
under  direction  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  It 
started  (Judge  Harding  says)  "at  the  westerly 
foot  of  the  Mountain  near  a  spring  known  as 
Bowman's  Spring."  "It  descended  the  easterly 
side  of  the  mountain  to  a  point  about  fifty  yards 
westerly  from  the  station  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey."  "From  this  point  the  road 
continued  directly  up  Laurel  Run  for  a  mile  and 
a  quarter." 

The  usefulness  of  this  historic  road  did  not 
cease  with  the  Indian  war.  It  remained  the 
only  thoroughfare  connecting  Easton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  until  1808,  when  the  turnpike  was  com- 
pleted. Without  it  no  crushing  campaign  against 
the  British  and  the  Indians  could  have  been  con- 
ducted. It  was,  therefore,  an  important  factor 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle." 

In  view  of  the  unjust  attacks  upon  Sullivan, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  close  even  this  hasty  paper, 
without  a  tribute  to  him  for  his  successful  direc- 
tion of  the  Indian  campaign  entrusted  to  him. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  historian  so  widely  read 
and  so  generally  trusted  as  Bancroft  should,  ap- 
parently without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
write:  "While  he  (Sullivan)  was  wasting  time 
in  finding  fault  and  writing  strange  theological 
essays,  the  British  and  Indian  partisans  near 
Fort  Schuyler  surprised  and  captured  twenty- 
nine  mowers.  Savages  under  Macdonnell  laid 
waste  the  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna till  the  'Indians,  by  his  own  report, 
were  glutted  with  plunder,  prisoners  and  scalps.' 
Thirty  miles  of  a  closely  settled  country  were 
burned.  Brant  and  his  crew  consumed  with  fire 
all  the  settlement  of  Minisink,  one  fort  excepted. 
Over  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  by 
whom  they  were  pursued,  they  gained  the  advan- 
tage, taking  more  than  forty  scalps  and  one 
prisoner.  The  best  part  of  the  season  was  gone 
when  Sullivan,  on  the  last  of  July,  moved  from 
Wyoming." 
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The  whole  of  this  criticism  seems  in  view  of 
the  factS;  to  be  unjust.  Whatever  Sullivan 's  con- 
duct may  have  been  at  Brandywine,  Washin^on 
evidently  had  confidence  in  him.  And  of  all 
men^  Washington  was  the  one  best  qualified  to 
judge  whether  or  not  Sullivan  could  be  trusted 
to  conduct  a  campaign  in  a  distant  region  with 
a  considerable  potion  of  the  entire  army,  when 
there  could  be  no  support  in  case  of  defeat.  The 
fact,  too,  is  that  of  all  our  revolutionary  actions 
in  the  year  1779,  save  Wayne's  brilliant  capture 
of  Stony  Point,  the  Sullivan  Campaign  was  the 
only  one  wholly  successful. 

It  further  appears  that  in  all  this  delay,  the 
hand  of  Washington  is  seen.  His  instruction  to 
Sullivan  was  distinct  and  explicit — ^that  Sullivan 
was  to  elude  the  enemy  by  waiting  threatened 
French  resistance  in  Eastern  waters,  with  the 
idea  that  his,  Sullivan's,  expedition  was  to  co- 
operate with  that.  Also  that  his  destruction  of 
the  Indian  towns  and  crops  was  to  be  at  a  season 
too  late  for  crops  to  be  replanted  and  too  early 
for  any  to  be  stored  for  winter.  Eoads  were  to 
be  constructed,  provisions  collected  and  trans- 
ported, and  when  the  army  finally  marched,  it 
was  through  a  country  of  which  Sullivan  says  in 
his  report  to  Washington,  ''We  had  not  a  per- 
son who  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
country  to  conduct  a  party  out  of  the  Indian 
path  by  day,  or  scarcely  in  it  by  night,  though 
they  were  the  best  I  could  possibly  procure. 
Their  ignorance,  doubtless,  arose  from  the  Indians 
having  ever  taken  the  best  measures  in  their 
power  to  prevent  their  country  being  explored." 
''Though  I  had  it  not  in  command,  I  should  have 
ventured  to  have  paid  Niagara  a  visit,  had  I  been 
supplied  with  fifteen  days'  provisions  in  addition 
to  what  I  had,  which  I  am  persuaded  from  the 
bravery  and  ardor  of  our  troops,  would  have 
fallen  into  our  hands."  Nothing  but  the  devo- 
tion of  the  troops  enabled  Sullivan,  in  the  critical 
moment  of  the  campaign  when  there  was  a  short- 
age of  food,  to  move  forward  in  his  final  attack 
upon  the  Indian  villages. 

To  sum  up:  Sullivan  reports,  "The  number 
of  towns  destroyed  by  this  army  amounted  to 
forty,  besides  scattering  houses.  The  quantity  of 
corn  destroyed,  at  a  moderate  computation,  must 
amount  to  160,000  bushels,  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  vegetables  of  every  kind.  Every  creek  and 
river  has  been  traced,  and  the  whole  country  ex- 
plored in  search  of  Indian  settlements,  and  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  except  one  town  situated 
near  the  Allegana,  about  fifty  miles  from  Chine- 
see,  there  is  not  a  single  town  left  in  the  country 
of  the  Five  Nations." 


Taking  it  all  in  all,  considering  the  lack  of 
roads,  lack  of  provisions,  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try, distance  from  any  support,  the  Sullivan  In- 
dian Campaign  stands  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant, most  successful  and  most  far-reaching 
movements  conducted  by  an  American  army. 

J.    T.    ROTHBOCE. 


•Note.— Prom  "The  Sullivan  Indian  Expedition  of  1779," 
published  In  1887,  I  have  obtained  most  of  my  Information 
conoemin«  the  Sullivaji  Jto«d,  by  consulting  the  Joamals  of 
the  offloers  which  are  published  therein.  The  book  is  now 
hard  to  obtain,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  William  R. 
Fisher,  of  Swiftwater,  for  kind  permission  to  use  his  copy. 
Hon.  Garrick  M.  Harding,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  had  st^ 
by  step  gone  oyer  the  entire  road  and  who  had  obtained 
much  information  at  first  hand  from  thoee  who  remem- 
bered its  making,  prepared  and  read  a  paper  before  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  1899.  That  paper  is  unique. in  value  for 
th«  real  information  that  it  gives  upon  the  road. 


New  Publications. 

The  Botany  of  Crop  Plants,  by  Wilfred  W. 
Robins,  Ph.D.  8vo.  681  pages,  illustrated, 
bound  in  cloth.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  a  course  of  in- 
structions by  Dr.  Robins,  extending  over  a  num- 
ber of  successive  years,  to  his  students  in  botany 
at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College.  It  is  a 
school,  text  and  reference  book  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  common 
orchard,  garden  and  field  crops. 

In  Part  I  are  given  a  number  of  fundamentals, 
such  as  descriptions  of  the  internal  structure  of 
plant  body,  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit, 
seed,  seedlings  and  their  development;  also  the 
classification  and  naming  of  plants. 

Part  II  consists  of  thirty-two  chapters,  each 
treating  of  one  of  the  following  families  or  spe- 
cies, viz.:  Grass,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  com, 
sorghums,  rice,  millet,  timothy,  sugar  cane,  lily, 
mulberry,  buckwheat,  goosefoot,  gooseberry,  mus- 
tard, rose,  apple,  plum,  pea,  flax,  rue,  grape,  mal- 
low, carrot,  hu«kleberry,  olive,  morning  glory, 
potato,  gourd  and  thistle.  The  principal  species 
of  each  family  are  fully  described,  together  with 
its  geographical  distribution,  uses  and  economic 
importance.  Numerous  illustrations  aid  in  an 
easy  understanding  of  the  descriptions.  At  the 
end  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  references.  There 
is  also  a  glossary  and  index. 

The  volume  furnishes  a  convenient  handbook 
not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  the  general 
reader,  and  differs  from  most  others  in  that  it 
ties  botany  up  closely  with  economic  interests 
and  draws  upon  economic  plants  in  citing  exam- 
ples, and  in  choosing  objects  of  study  in  the 
laboratory. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  Spring  Arbor  Days  were  more  gen- 
erally observed  this  season  than  usual. 
This  was  probably  due  first  to  the  clear- 
cut,  sensible,  practical  character  of  Governor 
Sproul's  proclamatioik,  which  commanded  re- 
spect as  a  terse,  business-like  statement  of  actual 
facts  that  had  been  too  long  neglected.  A  second 
reason  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  idea  has  taken 
firm  hold  in  the  public  mind,  that  a  vigorous, 
shai>ely  tree  once  dedicated  to  a  man  who  served 
his  country  in  the  world  war  would  be  a  fitting 
reminder  of  the  important  service  rendered,  that 
would  make  our  highways  for  centuries  to  come 
a  patriotic  lesson  for  succeeding  generations. 

All  hail  to  the  idea  so  successfully  launched. 
May  it  endure!  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  hu- 
man memory  is  so  short.  Impressions  are  apt 
to  be  of  brief  duration,  even  when  of  exceeding 
importance.  If  the  inspiration  of  these  me- 
morial trees  tends  to  an  improvement  in  this 
regard,  it  will  render  public  service. 

With  no  great  struggle  at  hand  since  the  Civil 
War,  patriotism  was  dormant.  We  lost  months 
of  time  in  preparing  to  meet  the  impending  war. 
Had  our  forces  been  in  the  field  a  year  earlier 
the  war  would  probably  have  ended  in  a  victory 
for  righteousness  before  the  Russian  defection: 
which  in  itself  would  have  saved  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  from  needless  slaugh- 
ter. So  then  let  us  plant,  care  for  and  love 
these  memorial  trees  because  they  keep  alive  the 
names  of  those  who  saved  the  land  at  the  risk 
of  th^ir  own  lives. 

A  famous  scientist  wrote  of  a  tree  thus: 
"Even  a  tree,  at  least  one  of  the  old  giants  in 
a  primeval  forest,  has  something  overwhelming 
and  overawing.  Its  deepest  roots  are  beyond  our 
reach,  its  head  towers  above  us.  We  may  stand 
beneath  it,  touch  it,  look  lip  to  it,  but  our  senses 
cannot  take  it  in  at  one  glance.  Besides,  as  we 
say  ourselves,  there  is  life  in  the  tree,  while  the 
beam  is  dead.  The  ancient  people  felt  the  same, 
and  how  should  they  express  it,  except  by  saying 
that  the  tree  lives."  **By  saying  this,  they  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  tree  a  warm 
breath  or  a  beating  heart,  but  they  certainly  ad- 


mitted in  the  tree  that  was  springing  up  before 
their  eyes,  that  was  growing,  putting  forth 
branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruit,  shedding  its 
foliage  in  winter,  and  that  at  last  was  cut  down 
or  killed,  something  unknown  and  strange,  yet 
undeniably  real;  and  this  unknown  and  unknow- 
able, yet  undeniable  something  became  to  the 
more  thoughtful  among  them  a  source  of  con- 
stant wonderment.  They  could  lay  hold  of  it 
on  one  side  by  their  senses,  but  on  the  other  it 
escaped  from  them." 

In  the  far  back,  our  Aryan  ancestors  prayed 
"May  the  earth  with  its  trees  protect  our 
wealth."  J.  T.  R. 


The  Bedford  Meeting. 

THE  summer  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  will  be  held  at  Bed- 
ford, Pa.,  on  June  18,  19  and  20,  1919.  The 
sessions  will  be  in  the  Court  Room  of  the  County 
Court  House,  and  the  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Fort  Bedford  Inn,  Bedford,  Pa. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  June  18th,  8.15  P.  M,  Session. — 

Address  of  Welcome,  John  H.  Jordan,  Esq. 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Drinker>  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association. 

"The  Ruined  Forests  of  Northeastern 
France,"  illustrated,  Percival  S.  Ridsdale,  Secre- 
tary American  Forestry  Association. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Highlands  of  the  Ohio 
Watershed"  (illustrated),  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock, 
President  Emeritus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association. 

Thursday,  June  19th,  9.30  A.  3f.— The  members 
and  friends  of  the  Association  will  leave  the  Fort 
Bedford  Inn  in  automobiles  for  a  visit  to  the 
Bedford  County  State  Forest  of  10,792  acres,  lo- 
cated chiefly  on  Martin  Hill>  which  reaches  an 
elevation  of  3,092  feet.  Mr.  William  L.  Byers, 
the  Forester  in  charge,  will  exhibit  and  explain 
the  forest  plantations,  illustrating  the  various 
methods  of  forest  planting  and  will  conduct  the 
party  to  points  of  interest.    From  the  hill  satis- 
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factory  views  may  be  had  of  Friends'  Cove  and 
the  Snake  Spring  country. 
8.00  P.  M,  Session: 

''Working  with  a  Shade  Tree  Commission, ' ' 
Walter  D.  Ludwig,  Pennsylvania  District  Fores- 
ter. 

''A  Practical  Problem  in  Forest  Utilization," 
Alfred  E.  Rupp,  State  Forester.' 

''W^hen  and  How  Trees  Cfrow/'  Prof.  J.  S. 
Illick,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Silviculture, 
Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania. 

''The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  Its 
Relation  to  Canadian  Forestry,''  Robson  Black, 
Secretary  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

Friday,  June  20th,  9.30  A.  M.— Automobile 
trip  to  "Grand  View"  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, west  of  Bedford,  from  which  splendid  views 
of  a  large  part  of  the  county  can  be  secured. 
Visits  will  also  be  made  to  points  of  interest  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bedford,  including  a  drive 
along  the  Juniata  River. 
8.00  P.  M.  Session: 

"The  Proper  Attitude  of  the  Public  Schools 
Towards  Forestry,"  Prof.  Lloyd  H.  Hinkle, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

"How  the  State  Can  Assist  the  Private  Owner 
to  Practice  Forestry,"  Prof.  F.  W.  Besley,  State 
Forester  of  Maryland. 

"The  Forest  and  Lumber  Interests  of  Bedford 
County,"  A.  B.  Egolf,  Timber  Merchant  and 
Lumberman. 

"The  Timber  and  Forest  Situation  in  the 
United  Statesi,"  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  Forester, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agrriculture. 

"Why  the  People  of  Bedford  County  Are  In- 
terested in  Forestry,"  John  H.  Jordan,  Esq. 

Bedford  is  readily  reached  via  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  connections  being  made  from  the 
north  either  at  Huntingdon  or  Altoona  for  Bed- 
ford, or  from  the  south  over  the  Juniata  Division 
from  Cumberland,  Md.  Automobile  parties  will 
find  the  best  route  over  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
along  which  is  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  papers  and  outings  arranged  for  are  most 
interesting,  and  we  hope  all  of  our  members  who 
can  will  make  an  effort  to  attend.  All  those  who 
expect  to  be  present  should  notify  F.  L.  Bitler, 
Recording  Secretary,  1012  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  promptly,  so  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  their  entertainment.  < 


The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  has  ar- 
ranged an  interesting  trip  to  National  Forests 
and  Parks  this  summer.  For  information  apply 
to  Harris  Reynolds,  Secy.,  4  Joy  St.,  Boston. 


Rothrock  Memorial  Grove  at  Caledonia 
Park. 

ON  Arbor  Day,  Friday,  April  11th,  at  Cale- 
donia Park,  Pa.,  and  within  the  Caledonia 
State  Forest,  a  fitting  tribute  was  paid  to 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  President  Emeritus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  and  the  first 
Forestry  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
grove  of  eighty  white  oak  trees,  one  for  each  of 
the  years  of  his  life,  was  planted  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Rothrock,  who  two  days  previously  had  at- 
tained this  age.  The  place  selected  is  a  flat 
piece  of  good  land,  triangular  in  shape,  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  streams  of  water,  and  on  the 
third  by  a  road,  thus  affording  the  best  natural 
protection  for  the  grove.  The  trees  are  thrifty 
specimens  and  wath  the  attention  which  the  De- 
partment will  be  able  to  give  them,  shonld  grow 
rapidly  and  in  a  few  years  make  a  pleasing  and 
beautiful  grove,  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  forestry 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  the  rain  was  continuous,  there  was 
a  large  gathering  of  friends  from  all  over  the 
State.  The  electric  railway  company  which  owns 
the  pavilion  at  Caledonia  Park  opened  it  spe- 
cially for  this  meeting  because  of  the  rainy 
weather. 

The  meeting  was  convened  at  2  P.  M.,  the  Hon. 
Robert  S.  Conklin,  Commissioner  of  Forestry, 
presided  and  introduced  the  speakers. 

I.  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  made  the  first  address, 
which  is  given  in  full  on  another  page  in  this 
issue. 

Miss  Mira  L.  Dock  spoke  of  her  early  associa- 
tion with  Dr.  Rothrock  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Forestry  Reservation  Commission,  told  many  in- 
cidents regarding  the  early  work  of  that  body, 
and  described  how  from  a  small  beginning  a  great 
State  work  has  grown,  now  recognized  as  efficient 
and  practical,  and  doing  the  things  which  Penn- 
sylvania has  neglected  for  all  too  long. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Forestry  Conuuission,  described  with 
what  interest  he  has  entered  the  work  and  how 
he  longed  for  years  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission and  share  in  its  labors.  Mr.  Shoemaker 
was  enthusiaBtic  about  the  promise  of  forestry 
in  Pennsylvania  and  felt  that  the  program  for 
the  future  is  of  such  an  alluring  character  that 
it  would  be  an  honor  to  be  connected  with  the 
work  in  whatever  fashion  it  may  be  cast. 

Col.  D.  A.  Orr,  of  Chambersburg,  brought  to 
the  meeting  a  message  representing  the  local 
people  and  told  briefly  how  the  work  of  forestry 
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had  grown  in  the   immediate  locality   from  an  | 
almost  unnoticed  beginning  to  a  matter  of  such  I 
value  and  importance  that  it  is  now  regarded 
not  only  with  great  favor  but  as  being  vastly 
important  for  the  interests  of  the  local  counties. 

Prof.  J.  S.  lUick  told  how  the  idea  of  planting 
the  grove  originated.  It  was  derived  from  a 
visit  to  a  similar  grove  which  was  planted  to  the 
memory  of  Heinrich  Cotta  one  of  the  best  known 
German  foresters.  These  trees  were  planted  be- 
fore his  death^  and  he  requested  that  he  be  buried 
among  them,  which  was  accordingly  done.  There 
is  a  rustic  monument  placed  upon  his  grave  in 
the  midst  of  the  trees,  an  illustration  of  which 
appeared  in  the  October,  1911,  issue  of  **  Forest 
Leaves. ' ' 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  him- 
self, responding  to  the  addresses  of  the  others 
and  telling  in  a  more  intimate  way  about  the 
beginning  of  things  and  how  delighted  and 
pleased  he  was  to  see  that  the  work  has  been 
carried  to  a  satisfactory  point.  He  also  ex- 
pressed his  deep  appreciation  and  great  satisfac- 
tion in  being  permitted  to  be  present  at  a  meet* 
ing  held  in  honor  of  himself,  particularly  since 
it  involved  a  tree  planting  effort  of  such  unique 
character  and  proportions. 

After  the  meeting  the  Misses  Dock  served  a 
luncheon  and  tea  to  all  the  visiting  friends  at 
the  Graeffenburg  Inn,  an  event  which  offered  an 
opportunity  for  further  meeting  of  friends  and 
a  discussion  of  the  pleasing  occurrences  of  the 
day. 


Use  But  Do  Not  Abuse  Farm  Woodlands. 


MR.  C.  R.  TILLOTSON,  Forest  Examiner, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  states  that  farm 
woodlands  are  furnishing  perhaps  double 
the  ordinary  amount  of  wood  for  fuel.  This  in- 
creased demand  may  result  in  considerable  and 
lasting  damage  to  the  woodlands  unless  certain 
precautions  are  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cutting  of  cordwood  affords  each  owner  of  wood- 
land an  opportunity  to  clear  his  land  and  put  his 
timber  in  better  condition.  To  accomplish  this 
the  idea  to  keep  in  mind  is  to  remove  for  cord- 
wood  the  poorer,  less  valuable  trees,  leaving  the 
better  ones  to  stand.  In  removing  the  fuel  wood 
the  greatest  precautions  should  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  more  valuable  trees  or  the  young 
growth.  Briefly,  the  material  which  should  be 
removed  is  as  follows: 

1.  Sound  sticks  lying,  on  the  ground.  This 
will  include  tops  which  have  been  left  in  logging 
operations,   and   trees   which   have   been   blown 


over  by  the  wind,  crushed  down  by  snow,  or 
otherwise  toppled  over.  If  left  on  the  ground 
these  tops  and  trees  are  a  serious  fire  menace, 
will  eventually  rot,  and  are  then  of  no  value  for 
any  purpose. 

2.  Dead  trees  which  are  sound  and  still  stand- 
ing. They  are  usually  dry,  make  good  firewood, 
and  are  of  no  account  in  the  woods. 

3.  Trees  which  are  diseased,  or  are  so  seriously 
injured  by  insects  that  they  will  probably  die; 
and  also  trees  which  are  specially  subject  to  seri- 
ous disease  or  insect  attack.  By  cutting  them  out 
the  spread  of  the  disease  or  insects  may  be  check- 
ed. Thus  chestnut,  which  is  almost  certain  to  be 
killed  when  attacked  by  tjie  chestnut  bark  disease, 
should  be  cut  out  in  preference  to  other  kinds  of 
trees  whenever  this  disease  is  present. 

4.  Crooked  trees  which  are  crowding  out 
straight  ones.  The  former  will  not  become  valua- 
able  timber  trees  while  the  latter  may. 

5.  Large  old  trees  unsuitable  for  lumber,  and 
having  big  tops  which  shade  out  numerous  smaller 
trees  growing  beneath  them. 

6.  Small  trees  which  are  overtopped  and 
stunted  by  larger  and  better  ones.  The  former 
are  not  likely  to  develop  into  trees  of  any  value. 

7.  Trees  of  the  less  valuable  kind  which  are 
crowding  good  trees  of  the  more  valuable  kinds. 
Thus  a  black  oak  or  a  beech  which  is  crowding 
out  a  white  oak  or  a  hard  maple  of  equal  size  and 
health  should  be  removed. 

8.  Trees  which  by  some  chance  are  growing  on 
ground  unsuited  to  them.  They  will  not  grow 
into  valuable  lumber  trees.  Thus  a  yellow  poplar 
on  a  dry  ridge  should  be  cut  out  in  preference  to 
a  hickory,  an  oak,  or  a  pine  in  its  locality. 

9.  Slowly  growing  trees  which  are  crowding 
out  equally  valuable  kinds  that  grow  faster.  Thus 
a  white  oak,  hickory,  or  sugar  maple  should  be 
removed  in  preference  to  a  yellow  poplar,  black 
walnut,  or  ash. 

10.  Trees  badly  fire-scarred  at  the  butt.  These 
are  of  less  value  for  lumber  than  sound  trees. 
They  usually  become  rotten,  and  are  among  the 
first  to  be  blown  over  by  heavy  winds. 

11.  The  ideal  trees  for  cordwood  are  those 
which  range  from  4  to  about  10  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  yield  of  cordwood  from  trees  smaller 
than  4  inches  in  diameter  is  very  slight,  and 
trees  larger  than  10  inches  in  diameter  are  usually 
more  valuable  for  some  other  purpose,  unless 
they  are  defective. 


The  war  losses  in  the  forests  of  France  during 
the  late  war  are  estimated  at  $800,000,000. 
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A  Pennsylvanian  With  a  Vision. 


THE  man  whose  life  and  work  we  seek  to 
honor  has  accomplished  so  many  things  in 
so  many  directions  that  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  a  particular  feature  worthy  of 
greater  recognition  than  others.  We  are  told  in 
the  Scriptures  that  without  vision  the  people 
perish.  If  one  feature  more  than  another  of  Dr. 
Rothrock's  life  is  to  be  emphasized  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  his  persistent,  uncompromising,  pene- 
trating, comprehensive  vision. 

Born  80  years  ago  (April  9,  1839),  within  the 
shadows  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  the  son 
of  a  well  known  physician,  and  of  a  mother 
whose  dearest  pleasure  lay  in  the  right  develop- 
ment of  her  children,  among  surroundings  domi- 
nated by  great  natural  attractiveness,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  physical  vision 
which  the  growing  boy  obtained  from  the  tops 
of  neighboring  hills,  ever  wondering  what  lay 
beyond,  should  be  expanded  in  later  days  into 
the  splendid  mental  vision  which  has  ever  been 
his  goal  and  the  guiding  star  of  his  whole  con- 
tribution to  life. 

As  the  son  of  a  physician,  he  naturally  inclined 
to  the  profession  of  his  father.  As  a  student  iii 
medicine  and  its  allied  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard  University,  and  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  he  laid  the  broad  and  deep  foun- 
dations upon  which  has  since  been  reared  the  fine 
structure  of  later  achiev^nent.  We  of  this  com- 
pany not  only  honor  him,  but  ourselves  as  well, 
in  planting  this  grove  of  enduring  trees,  to  re- 
main, we  hope,  for  centuries  of  time,  more  last- 
ing than  monuments  reared  by  hand,  fixing  in- 
delibly upon  the  minds  of  the  future  the  thought 
that  only  the  things  of  the  soul  endure;  that  the 
growth  of  an  idea  knows  no  repression;  that  its 
culmination  lies  we  know  not  where. 

His  studies  interrupted  and  the  practice  of  his 
profession  diverted  into  new  channels  by  the 
coming  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Rothrock  responded 
to  the  call  of  his  country  then,  just  as  those  who 
bear  his  honored  name  have  with  equal  ardor 
made  a  similar  response  in  later  days,  served 
with  distinction  throughout  the  struggle,  and  re- 
turned again  to  his  practice  in  the  mountains  of 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently  he  was  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  accompanying  the  Wheeler 
exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States,  where 
as  assistant  surgeon  and  capable  botanist  he 
rendered  that  competent  and  painstaking  service 
which  brought  him  noticeably  to  the  attention 
of  the  superior  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.    It  may  be  said  that  upon  this  expedition 


he  obtained  the  first  glimpse  of  that  vision  which 
he  has  pursued  to  this  day,  which  he  has  not  quite 
overtaken,  but  which  we  believe  he  will  ulti- 
mately see  worked  out  in  complete  and  harmoni- 
ous practice,  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  be  aick,  that 
man  as  a  race  is  not  and  oxight  not  to  be  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  disease,  that  the  normal  and 
natural  man  is  well  and  strong,  that  good  health 
is  the  rnle,  that  its  opposite  is  an  accident,  and 
that  the  sociology  of  the  times  demands  that  the 
State  as  a  govemmental  entity  is  charged  with  a 
duty  in  this  respect,  the  exercise  of  which  has 
been  postponed  to  a  late  date,  and  the  recognition 
of  which  is  not  yet  folly  admitted  or  completely 
understood. 

This  vision  of  the  young  surgeon  acquired  amid 
the  snows  of  the  Colorado  mountains  and  earlier 
as  a  member  of  other  expeditions  into  British 
Columbia  and  southern  Alaska,  in  violation  of 
precedents  and  the  medical  lore  of  the  day,  could 
no  longer  be  confined,  but  thrust  itself  in  upon 
the  repose  of  the  Luzerne  County  Medical  Society 
in  1874,  when  Dr.  Rothrock  gave  an  account  of 
his  experiences  in  the  far  west,  notably  remark- 
ing that  thousands  of  sufferers  from  tuberculosis 
were  ignorantly  ordered  by  their  physicians  to 
go  into  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies,  where  without 
suitable  provision  for  their  reception,  they 
crowded  themselves  into  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  and  died ;  while  those  who  live  in  the  open 
air,  have  nourishing  food,  and  use  their  strength 
judiciously,  are  almost  invariably  helped  and 
sometimes  entirely  cured;  and  cited  cases  from 
his  own  experience  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
his  position.  But  such  a  departure  from  the  ac- 
cepted medical  opinion  of  the  day  was  little  short 
of  heresy  to  some  of  those  who  governed  their 
conduct  by  precedent  and  their  beliefs  by  vision 
to  the  rear.  They  could  not  pass  by  without  con- 
demnation and  vitriolic  attack  the  bland  and  pre- 
sumptuous suggestion  of  a  junior  practitioner 
whose  vision  was  forward,  and  who  relied  upon 
experience  as  the  guide  for  the  course  he  took. 
But  not  all  men  condemned.  Happily  there  were 
those  who  saw  the  ray  of  light  and  could  dimly 
look  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  better  re- 
sults in  support  of  the  young  physician.  And 
when,  on  an  occasion  he  described  his  plan  of 
the  open  air  and  laid  it  before  the  eminent  Dr. 
Gross  of  Philadelphia,  the  learned  old  doctor,  in 
open-eyed  surprise,  could  do  little  more  than  stare 
and  then  exclaim :  * '  Young  man,  how  in  the  world 
did  you  ever  happen  upon  that  ideal* ' 

In  pursuance  of  his  belief,  with  complete  re- 
liance upon  the  value  of  the  truths  as  they  ap^ 
peared  to  him,  Dr.  Rothrock  actually  established 
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an  open-air  sanatorium  in  the  North  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  among  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  very  earliest,  of  the  now  common  summer 
camps  for  boys  and  which  idea  was  followed  in 
the  founding  of  the  camp  at  White  Haven.  Had 
he  not  been  shortly  afterwards  called  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  as  Professor  of  Botany, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  for  many  years, 
it  is  probable  that  the  sanatorium  idea,  now  fully 
recognized  by  the  State,  and  of  the  value  of 
which  we  have  complete  evidence  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  place,  would  have  been  developed  at 
an  earlier  day  and  thousands  of  good  lives  nursed 
back  to  comparative  comfort  or  complete  restora- 
tion. But  this  work  has  not  yet  been  fully  ac- 
complished and  his  vision  has  not  yet  been  pur- 
sued to  the  end,  though  more  of  this  in  a  moment. 
Michaux,  the  great  French  botanist,  in  honor 
of  the  courtesies  he  had  received  in  America,  and 
the  fine  treatment  accorded  him  wherever  he 
went,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Philadelphia  as  a  legacy  to 
the  American  people,  to  be  used  to  advance  'Hhe 
progress  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  useful  forest  trees. ' '  From  the  time 
this  fund  became  available  in  1856,  the  interest 
thereof  for  the  purpose  intended  remained  un- 
used for  twenty  years,  when  Dr.  Rothrock  was 
made  the  first  Michaux  lecturer  in  America,  and 
the  only  person  who  has  ever  been  accorded  the 
honor  of  that  position.  As  lecturer  under  this 
fund,  we  who  are  older  remember  his  travels 
throughout  Pennsylvania  with  photographer  and 
lantern,  endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  people  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  our  trees,  particularly 
trees  in  forest  formation  covering  great  areas 
of  non-agricultural  land,  then  rapidly  becoming 
denuded  by  the  progress  of  the  business  of  lum- 
bering. And  strange  to  say,  there  were  developed 
the  same  indifference  and  hostility  to  a  great 
cause  which  first  characterized  the  action  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  society.  To  realize  what 
great  distances  we  have  come,  let  it  be  known 
that  at  the  first  lecture  given  under  this  fund  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, succeeding  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, the  audience  consisted  of  the  lecturer,  Eli 
K.  Price,  the  janitor,  and  one  timid  person  be- 
sides, who  probably  by  accident  had  wandered  in, 
attracted  by  the  glamor  as  birds  are  drawn  by 
lights  at  night.  But  nothing  daunted  the  lec- 
turer, and  while  it  was  a  poor  beginning,  it  cer- 
tainly couldn't  have  been  a  worse  one,  and  this 
was  reason  to  feel  encouraged.  And  so  it  turned 
out  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  people  crowded 
to  hear  the  Michaux  lectures,  and  to  understand 


the  descriptions  which  taught  them  how  rapidly 
our  State  was  being  robbed  of  its  wealth;  that 
it  would  in  a  short  while  become  disastrously  af- 
fected by  droughts  and  floods^  that  the  rising 
price  of  a  useful  commodity,  the  common  plain 
lumber  of  every  day  use,  should  caution  us  not 
to  waste  our  timber  wealth  but  husband  it,  care- 
fully protect  its  growth,  restore  it  where  possible, 
and  treat  it  as  an  asset  of  great  future  value. 

No  man  is  so  ready  to  criticise,  to  object,  to 
oppose,  as  the  man  without  knowledge,  the  man 
without  vision.  It  is  lamentably  true  that  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvanians  looked  upon  the  new 
forest  propaganda  as  just  one  more  new  thing 
intended  to  burden  the  people  and  add  additional 
expense  to  the  public  treasury.  Forests  we  would 
always  have,  they  said ;  fires  did  no  damage,  but 
improved  the  land;  timber  would  always  be 
cheap;  and  water!  Who  would  ever  want  for 
anything  so  common  as  this?  Since  that  day, 
thirty  short  years  have  lapsed,  and  what  do  we 
find?  Our  timber  about  gone,  at  least  one- 
seventh,  or  four  million  acres  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth, reduced  to  a  state  of  barrenness,  for- 
est fires  burning  on  every  hand  with  inadequate 
control  because  of  inadequate  means  supplied 
for  control,  waters  at  abnormal  heights  carrying 
death  and  destruction  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and 
almost  an  absence  of  flow  during  other  seasons, 
waste  on  every  hand,  timber  prices  soaring  to 
the  clouds,  and  our  people  complaining  now  be- 
cause of  changed  conditions  which  affect  them 
adversely.  Had  the  vision  of  a  far-seeing  Penn- 
sylvanian  been  understood  and  adopted  as  a  pro- 
gram years  before,  we  would  be  just  so  much 
nearer  the  end  of  the  proper  State  endeavor 
which  is  now  going  forward.  Delays  are  always 
costly.  We  realize  it  no  more  fully  than  in  this 
very  instance  where  Pennsylvania  and  her  people 
are  bound  to  suffer  from  the  profligacy  of  the 
past,  waiting  all  too  long  to  remedy  damage 
which  might  have  been  prevented  had  real  intelli- 
gence been  employed  in  the  development  and 
management  of  our  public  and  private  affairs. 

And  so  the  Michaux  lecturer  continued  his 
work.  He  carried  the  message  into  churches  and 
schools,  into  clubs  and  societies,  to  the  granges, 
the  engineers,  the  lawyers,  the  merchants,  and 
the  doctors.  He  plead  for  an  awakening  of  the 
public  conscience  and  proved  the  truth  of  his 
message  by  the  living  and  glaring  examples  he 
was  able  to  bring  to  them  in  word  and  in  picture. 
The  first  fruit  to  this  effort  may  be  said  to  have 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  in  1886,  which  had  for  its 
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single  purpose  the  protection  and  restoration  of 
Pennsylvania  *s  forests ;  and  so  well  did  this  body 
of  influential  citizens,  intelligent  and  earnest 
Pennsylvania  men  and  women,  campaign  for  the 
cause,  that  in  1893  it  resulted  in  recognition  by 
the  State  government,  at  which  time  a  Forestry 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
forest  resources  of  the  State  and  to  report  upon 
the  character  of  the  remaining  timber,  the  denud- 
ing of  mountain  sides,  the  disastrous  effect  upon 
stream  flow;  to  make  a  general  study  of  condi- 
tions as  they  then  existed,  out  of  which  it  was 
hoped  might  be  devised  a  program  which  would 
agree  with  the  ideas  of  the  man  of  vision.  And 
so  for  two  years  Dr.  Rothrock  and  his  co-laborers 
traveled  the  State,  collected  data,  interviewed 
people,  carried  on  enormous  correspondence, 
studied  our  hills  and  mountains,  woods  and 
streams  at  first  hand,  and  finally  brought  the  es- 
sence of  this  knowledge  into  a  report  to  the  gov- 
ernment, published  in  1895.  So  immediate  was 
the  result  and  so  startling  the  revelations  that 
in  no  time  the  edition  was  completely  exhausted 
and  the  Legislature  ordered  a  second  printing; 
and  as  this  report  was  published  as  Part  II  of 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
that  year,  this  seems  to  be  the  first  recorded  in- 
stance where  a  second  printing  of  an  agricultural 
report  has  ever  been  demanded  at  any  time 
within  the  history  of  our  State. 

From  this  time  forward  the  movement  was 
more  rapid.  New  laws  were  passed  to  punish 
those  who  set  forest  fires,  and  to  protect  and  im- 
prove our  forest  growth.  We  see  the  beginning 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  State  Forests.  The 
act  of  1897  authorized  the  purchase  of  120,000 
acres  on  the  three  watersheds  and  made  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose.  Lands  at  tax  sales 
were  authorized  to  be  purchased  and  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  were  acquired  by  these  means. 
And  now  the  new  science  of  forestry  burst  upon 
the  State,  a  business  that  is  old  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  but  new  to  America.  Again,  forestry 
was  not  understood,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  attack.  It  was  said  to  be  theoretical  and  im- 
practical, and  the  introduction  of  some  new  thing 
which  our  people  didn't  understand.  It  meant 
the  diversion  of  more  public  money.  But  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  new  laws, 
was  able  by  all  proper  means  best  known  to  it- 
self, so  to  impress  the  Legislature  of  1901  that 
the  Department  of  Forestry  bill  was  enacted  into 
law,  and  from  this  time  forward  State  Forestry 
in  Pennsylvania  was  placed  upon  a  firm  and  en- 
during basis. 


As  the  first  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  from 
1893  to  June  1,  1904,  and  thereafter  as  a  member 
of  the  Forestry  Commission,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  interval  which  happened  in  accordance 
with  his  own  private  wish,  Dr.  Rothrock 's  hand 
has  continuously  been  kept  upon  the  forestry 
throttle  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  in  the 
Michaux  lectures  to  this  culminating  moment.  As 
the  father  of  forestry  in  Pennsylvania,  he  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  men  who  under- 
stand what  we  have  accomplished  here.  He  pre- 
ceded by  many  years  the  practical  activities  of 
the  National  government  in  forest  preser\'ation. 
His  ideas  and  his  accomplishments  were  used  as 
living  examples  to  illustrate  what  could  be  done 
in  scientifically  handled  forests,  and  he  had  al- 
ready grown  gray  in  the  work  before  other  men 
of  national  prominence  sprung  into  the  limelight. 
Need  we  hesitate  to  call  our  honored  guest 
'* Father  of  American  Forestry'* f  While  it  is 
well  known  that  his  conservative  nature  will  pre- 
vent him  from  making  such  claim,  his  friends 
who  understand  will  in  time  see  complete  justice 
done  him. 

There  remains  to  be  accomplished  one  more 
fact  within  the  purview  of  the  great  vision.  This 
is  better  governmental  provision  for  the  collec- 
tive health  of  our  people,  and  the  Rothrock  plan 
proposes  that  this  shall  be  accomplished  not  by 
building  costly  sanatoria,  although  we  admit  the 
great  necessity  for  this  part  of  the  work;  not 
by  providing  at  State  expense  a  physician  for 
every  person  who  is  ill  or  suffers  from  disease; 
not  by  such  paternalizin^  care  as  will  repel  per- 
sons by  reason  of  the  mark  of  dependency  at- 
tached to  it,  but  a  program  which  will  lay  open 
for  the  use  of  our  people  the  great  forest  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  where,  by  reason  of  State  co- 
operation and  State  help,  opportunity  will  be 
given  those  who  need  rest,  or  who  are  slightly 
below  normal,  or  who  otherwise  need  life  in  the 
open,  to  live  a  free  and  untrammeled  existence, 
at  such  times  as  may  be  convenient  during  por- 
tions of  the  year  most  suitable  to  the  individual, 
and  where  the  purest  air,  the  .best  water,  and 
nourishing  food  may  be  furnished  for  those  who 
need  it,  not  as  a  mere  gift  or  gratuity ;  but  as  a 
contribution  toward  the  health  of  the  State 
wherein  the  value  of  the  life  of  each  citizen  may 
be  reckoned  almost  by  a  money  measure,  and 
where  any  condition  of  our  people  less  than  nor- 
mal is  a  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  idea  comprehends  the  upbuilding 
of  health  in  the  forest,  not  only  individually  but 
collectively;  and  as  the  State  possesses  the  only 
means  by  which  this  plan  may  be  most  wisely 
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and  economically  administered^  and  in  the  end 
is  the  loser  as  the  result  of  non-administration, 
the  State  justly  becomes  a  party  and  may  legally 
devote  a  portion  of  its  power  and  its  resources 
to  the  benefit  of  such  of  its  citizens  who  other- 
wise may  not  be  benefited  and  who  in  time  may 
become  an  involuntary  charge  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  State. 

A  portion  of  this  great  vision  was  accomplished 
in  the  sanatorium  at  Mont  Alto,  established  in 
1903.  Meeting  as  we  do  today  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  that  institution,  it  is  needless  to  tell 
you  who  are  here  assembled  the  meaning  of  that 
effort  or  of  its  good  results.  Conducted  for  four 
years  by  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and  man- 
aged under  a  meagre  appropriation  accorded  the 
Forestry  Department,  after  the  value  of  the  idea 
was  appreciated  it  has  become  enormously  ex- 
panded. Today  we  find  similar  State  institutions 
at  Cresson  and  at  Hamburg,  all  founded  upon 
the  experiment  conducted  at  the  White  Pine 
Sanatorium  above  Mont  Alto;  and  the  hope  of 
us  who  know  these  facts  is  that  in  the  exigencies 
of  time  the  life  of  the  one  whose  vision  foresaw 
and  produced  these  results  may  be  spared  to  us 
until  the  complete  fruition  of  his  plan  has  been 
established. 

We  plant  these  eighty  white  oaks  today  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  one  whose  personality  is 
enshrined  within  them,  persistent  in  their  vigor, 
silent  in  their  growth,  enduring  in  their  tenacity 
of  purpose,  evolving  themselves  into  the  form 
which  nature  has  indelibly  stamped  upon  them, 
strong  in  the  right,  defiant  of  petty  opposition, 
late  in  full  fruition,  quiet  and  unobstrusive^  con- 
fidently looking  forward  into  the  centuries,  typi- 
cal of  the  eminent  Pennsylvanian  who  had  a 
vision.  They  will  not  be  diverted  from  their  des- 
tiny. They  will  seize  the  place  each  carves  out 
for  itself.  Standing  at  attention  and  beckoning 
the  traveler  of  the  future  to  rest  beneath  their 
shade,  they  invite  him  to  absorb  the  spirit  of 
themselves  and  of  the  one  whose  name  they  com- 
memorate. This  planting  we  agree  to  do  in  the 
presence  of  the  living,  do  it  with  spontaneous 
desire,  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  wiser  and  better 
to  place  the  laurel  of  achievement  upon  the  brow 
of  the  friend  who  is  with  us  than  to  lay  the 
wreath  despairing  upon  the  tomb  of  the  friend 
who  has  departed. 

A  popular  writer  has  recently  directed  our  at- 
tention to  the  silent  personalities  of  the  world. 
He  says  that  to  these  nothing  but  victory  could 
be  vital  air;  that  those  who  watch  and  wait, 
who  plan  and  dream  and  think,  who  know  that 
the  product  of  the  brain  must  live,  that  these  are 


the  silent  personalities  that  rule  the  world,  and  to 
these  have  come  few  cheers,  few  bouquets,  until 
they  join  the  more  silent  personalities  of  those 
who  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep.  That  it  is  a 
greater  thing  to  build  a  nation  than  to  run  it; 
that  it  is  a  finer  thing  to  shape  human  character 
than  to  covet  the  acclaim  of  the  multitude,  and 
that  the  securest  thing  in  human  life  is  work  well 
done  where  all  longing  for  selfish  grandeur  is  ab- 
sent. These  are  the  silent  personalities,  the  ones 
who  make  the  world  better  for  having  passed 
through  it,  who  sometimes  think  and  do  what  we 
call  the  impossible,  who  dream  dreams,  who  see 
visions. 

These  eighty  oaks  become  the  silent  person- 
alities of  this  honored  ground  and  typify  the  sil- 
ent influence  which  has  overcome  a  group,  a  com- 
munity, a  State.  Year  after  year  they  will  usher 
in  the  great  tidings  of  new  vigor,  new  life,  new 
joy,  new  growth,  new  effort  of  lasting  and  endur- 
ing kind,  in  memory  of  the  quiet  personality  who 
had  a  vision  among  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  who,  in  the  rounding  out  of  eighty 
years  of  vigorous,  useful,  helpful  life,  typifies 
for  us  the  value  of  enduring  character. 

I.  C.  WILLIAMS. 


The  Illustrations. 


The  Over  Cup  Oak,  on  cover,  is  not  a  common 
tree  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  striking  of  all  our  oaks. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  of  very  slow  growth, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  trees  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  is  also  sometimes  known 
as  the  Mossy  Cup  Oak.  Planting  of  memorial 
trees  bids  fair  to  become  general.  For  such  pur- 
poses it  is  suited  because  of  its  long  life  and  its 
fine,  clean,  stately  form. 

Our  Illustration — An  Old  Oak — Stands  on  the 
bank  of  the  James  River,  near  Lower  Brandon, 
in  Virginia.  It  of  course  commands  respect.  The 
top-most  branches  show  that  it  is  slowly  yielding 
to  age.  The  hollow,  fire-blackened  base  shows 
how  in  spite  of  natural  decay  it  has  year  after 
year  struggled  for  life  and  resisted  human  at- 
tacks in  the  effort  to  maintain  the  dignity  which 
belongs  to  a  typical  White  Oak. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  through  what 
adversity  it  has  passed.  That  it  was  witness  to 
the  scenes  of  the  Civil  War  associated  with  the 
Peninsular  campaign  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  was  a  vigorous 
tree  when  the  settlers  landed  at  Jamestown 
island.  It  has  witnessed  the  changes  of  our 
country  from  weak  colonies,  to  the  vigorous  re- 
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sistants  of  later  years.  Under  its  branches  Con- 
federate and  Union  troops  had  camped  when  the 
great  question  was  being  determined  whether  or 
not  this  country  should  be  wholly  free! 

Beside  it  the  slaves  mended  and  dried  their 
sturgeon  nets  and  chanted  their  mournful  song 
of  ''Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot/'  as  they  labored 
to  receive  on  the  wharf  the  goods  from  other 
lands,  or  deposited  the  product  of  the  soil  for 
shipment  elsewhere.  Greneration  after  genera- 
tion of  Virginia  boys  met  and  played  under  its 
spreading  branches. 

It  appeals  to  human  sympathy.  It  stirs  the 
imagination  when  we  remember  what  has  trans- 
pired in  its  long,  eventful,  perilous  life. 

Such  trees  sometimes  start  trains  of  thought 
which  develop  into  gems  of  literature,  or  awaken 
love  for  the  home  tree  around  which  cluster  the 
happiest  associations  of  childhood  to  ripen  into 
memories  which  last  as  long  as  life. 

Scene  of  Forest  Fire  on  Cape  Breton  Island. — 
The  illustration  showing  What  Fire  May  Do  in  a 
Bay,  reveals  a  scene  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  I 
passed  it  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  a  superb 
spruce  forest,  as  free  from  disease,  or  sign  of 
physical  imperfection  as  any  forest  I  ever  saw. 
Twelve  hours  later  it  was  a  burned,  leafless  stand 
of  dead  timber,  with  no  sign,  or  hope  of  return- 
ing life.  It  attracted  attention  simply  because 
of  the  sudden  change  from  one  condition  to  an- 
other. 

It  could  make  no  appeal  because  of  rarity,  for 
such  changes  (though  less  striking)  were  going 
on  over  the  entire .  tree-producing  portions  of 
North  Ameri^.  Every  year  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  aci^  of  forests  of  like  potential  use 
and  wealth  wefe 'being  charred  to  death,  and  all 
of  it  so  utterly. needless.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
forest  fires.  Except  in  the  rare  instances  of  fires 
from  lightning,  no  forest  fire  need  be.  Each  and 
every  one  on  final  analysis,  resolves  itself  into 
some  neglect,  or  crime  of  mankind.  When  we 
destroy  a  forest  we  add  to  the  severity  of  the 
struggle  for  life  which  humanity  must  make.  Yet 
with  a  pitiable  blindness  we  have  allowed  -  years 
to  pass  into  centuries  without  ending  this  wicked, 
wilful  waste  and  allowed  it  to  go  on  unchecked! 

One  of  the  necessary  changes  of  this  new  era 
into  which  we  are  passing  is  to  end  forest  fires. 

J.  T.  R. 


The  total  estimated  drain  on  the  French  For- 
ests due  to  the  war  is  22,472,000,000  B.  M.  feet. 
It  is  thought  100  years  will  be  necessary  before 
this  loss  is  replaced. 


Memorial  Trees. 


THERE  is  a  constant  increase  i^  the  num- 
ber of  uplifting  organizations  over  the 
country.  The  voice  and  hand  of  woman 
is  noticeable  in  them  all,  or  at  least,  certainly 
in  the  best  and  most  effective. 

Once  an  idea  is  adopted  by  them  it  is  usually 
persistently  maintained  and  pushed  to  success. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Spessard,  Chairman  of  the  Shade 
Tree  Committee  of  the  Chambersburg  CiWc  Club, 
sends  the  following,  which  may  well  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  activities  of  the  club,  as  well 
as  an  example  for  other  clubs  to  follow: 
"Dear  Friends: 

''Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful idea  that  is  spreading  from  city  to  city, 
from  valley  to  valley,  that  is  being  welcomed  as 
the  most  acceptable,  poetical,  appealing  way  in 
which  to  honor  our  soldier  boys — the  planting 
of  trees,  a  living  memorial  not  only  to  those  who 
fell  among  torn  forests,  but  to  those  who  re- 
turned in  safety  to  walk  beneath  their  own  green 
monuments. 

''There  are  subtle  reasons  for  the  wide-spread 
sympathy  evoked  by  the  idea.  It  is  a  touch  of 
healing  to  the  wounds  of  outraged  nature.  It 
is  a  memory  of  the  Argonne  and  the  forests  of 
France.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  barrier  so  often 
reared  by  trees  against  the  menace  of  the  Hun. 
Also  a  tree  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  nature 
and  therefore  the  most  worthy  monument  to  the 
brave  boys  who  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

"The  movement  for  memorial  trees  originated 
in  our  own  State  and  was  adopted  so  promptly 
by  others  as  to  presage  universal  approval.  The 
plan  is  for  each  church  to  plant  on  Arbor  Day 
one  or  more  trees  of  beauty,  perhaps  one  for  each 
of  her  soldiers,  or  for  individuals  to  so  honor  the 
one  they  love^  or  for  communities  to  adorn  pub- 
lic parks  and  playgrounds  with  these  living 
monuments. ' ' 


During  the  war  just  ended,  the  Germans  are 
said  to  have  cut  down  in  France  an  aggregate 
of  1,436  square  miles  of  forests  in  addition  to 
what  was  destroyed  by  shell  fire.  Other  destruc- 
tion of  wood  products  is  shown  in  the  complete 
loss  of  250,000  buildings,  and  damage  to  an  equal 
number,  115,000  farm  wagons,  88,000  harrows^ 
84,000  plows,  56,000  cultivators  50,000  land 
rollers,  48,000  hoes,  36,000  seed  drills,  32,000 
reapers,  30,000  mowing  machines,  etc. 
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Principles  of  a  Program  for  Private 
Forestry. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  connected  with  the  war 
have  called  sharp  attention  to  a  condition 
in  our  forests  that  the  public  has  been 
heretofore  unwilling  to  recognize  and  face.  The 
country  now  is  suddenly  shocked  to  find  that  the 
timber  in  the  East  is  rapidly  approaching  an  end. 
Studies  made  during  the  war  to  ascertain  the 
available  timber  supplies  for  war  needs  revealed 
the  fact  that  if  the  country's  emergency  had 
come  fifteen  years  later,  we  would  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  our  requirements  for  wood 
products  except  with  great  delays  and  embar- 
rassments due  to  shipments  from  great  distances. 

Our  Waning  Supplies, — The  most  acute  situa- 
tion is  with  the  supplies  of  wood  material  suited 
to  newsprint  paper.  The  pulpwood  of  northern 
New  England  and  New  York  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Lake  States. 
Already  the  paper  mills  of  the  country  import 
30  per  cent,  of  their  raw -material,  either  in  the 
form  of  wood  or  pulp.  New  York  lumbermen 
demand  the  opening  of  the  public  reserves  be- 
cause of  the  approaching  end  of  their  own  sup- 
plies. The  old  timber  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  once  a  great  center  of  lumber  production, 
is  practically  gone.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  have  only  a  small  fraction  of  their 
forests  left.  Fifteen  years  will  see  the  bulk  of 
our  ash,  hickory  and  best  grades  of  oak  sub- 
stantially gone.  The  same  period  will  cover  the 
life  of  the  principal  supplies  of  yellow  poplar. 
And  we  now  learn,  upon  the  representations  of 
the  southern  lumbermen  themselves,  that  orig- 
inal sources  of  yellow  pine  that  support  the 
great  sawmills  of  the  South  will  only  last  from 
10  to  15  years.  The  exhaustion  of  this  resource 
means  also  the  exhaustion  of  the  source  of 
cheaply  produced  turpentine,  and  a  practical  end 
of  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the 
South. 

When  I  speak  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  south- 
em  pine,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  last  tree  will 
be  cut,  nor  that  every  sawmill  will  be  closed. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  forests  back  of  the  large 
mills  will  have  been  exhausted.  Southern  pine 
will  cease  to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  com- 
petitive markets  of  the  country  as  it  is  now. 
The  effect  in  increasing  the  price  of  lumber 
throughout  the  country  will  be  very  marked. 

Consequences  of  Forest  Depletion. — The  con- 
sequences of  the  dissipation  of  our  stores  of  for- 
est wealth  in  the  East  are  already  being  felt 
seriously  by  the  public.    The  high  prices  of  lum- 


ber are  in  part  due  to  the  high  cost  of  labor; 
but  we  must  look  as  a  main  cause  to  the  deple- 
tion of  our  forests.  Many  wood-using  indus- 
tries are  already  embarrassed  for  supplies.  The 
situation  is  especially  acute  with  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  pulpwood  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Lake  States,  and  with  some  of  the  industries 
that  use  high  grade  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and 
ash. 

In  hundreds  of  communities  the  local  supplies 
of  lumber  are  being  exhausted  and  wood-using 
factories,  often  the  chief  industry  of  the  com- 
munity, are  closing.  The  rural  communities  are 
beginning  now  to  regret  the  way  the  forests  have 
been  exploited,  for  in  these  days  of  effort  to 
build  roads  and  to  make  modern  public  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds,  they  find  their  natural  wealth 
swept  away  and  the  towns  and  counties  impov- 
erished, with  great  stretches  of  waste,  unproduc- 
tive land  that  can  make  but  little  contribution 
in  taxes,  but  rest  as  a  burden,  in  places  an  ac- 
tual menace,  to  the  community. 

The  great  body  of  luml^er  consumers  are  in- 
creasingly uneasy  because  of  the  mounting 
prices  of  lumber.  When  the  farmer  who  wishes 
to  put  up  a  shed  or  barn  has  to  pay  $40  or  more 
per  thousand  for  his  lumber,  he  begins  to  ask 
why  such  prices  are  necessary  in  a  country  sup- 
posed to  be  better  endowed  with  forests  than 
any  other. 

What  is  Being  Done. — Thousands  are  asking 
what  is  being  done  to  perpetuate  our  forests  so 
as  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  and  to  prevent 
prices  from  becoming  prohibitive  later  on.  The 
answer  is  that  the  problems  of  forest  protection 
and  forest  perpetuation  are  not  being  met. 
Neither  the  present  nor  the  future  public  needs 
ior  forests  and  their  benefits  are  being  provided 
for.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  our  National  Forests 
and  some  State  forests,  but  they  are  not  exten- 
sive enough  nor  well  enough  distributed  to  do 
more  than  meet  a  small  part  of  our  forest. needs. 

The  bulk  of  our  forests  are  privately  owned, 
and  these  are  not  being  adequately  protected  nor 
are  steps  being  taken  to  perpetuate  them.  De- 
structive processes  go  on  unchecked.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  little  or  no  effort  is  made 
even  to  protect  the  forests  from  fire.  Private 
owners  do  not  try  to  secure  natural  replacement 
of  young  trees  in  place  of  the  old  timber.  Such 
forest  reproduction  and  growth  as  occurs  is  ac- 
cidental and  in  spite  of  forest  abuse.  Almost 
none  of  it  is  obtained  by  conscious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  owners.  The  aggregate  of  all  the 
growth  is  probably  not  over  30  per  cent,  of  what 
we  cut,  use,  and  destroy.    In  short,  we  are  actu- 
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ally  using  up  our  forest  resources  when  we  might 
have  been  growing  forests  at  a  rate  to  enable  us 
to  cut  the  maturing  trees  freely  and  with  cer- 
tainty of  a  sustained  forest  wealth  to  continue 
our  industries  and  to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 

Lumber  Exports  and  Raw  Material. — The  situa- 
tion takes  on  special  significance  at  this  time 
when  lumber  men,  representatives  of  trade  or- 
ganizations, and  public  officials  are  making  every 
effort  to  build  up  a  large  export  trade  in  lumber. 
It  happens  that  the  species  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Douglas  fir,  will  be  in  most  demand  for 
export  are  those  that  are  being  most  rapidly  de- 
pleted. 

It  is  not  sound  public  economy  to  build  a  great 
export  trade  on  a  rapidly  diminishing  resource. 
Our  wood-using  factories  which  are  today  em- 
barrassed for  accessible  supplies  will  not  view 
with  equanimity  the  competition  of  foreign  man- 
ufacturers for  the  raw  materials  that  are  logi- 
cally suited  to  serve  them.  American  consumers 
of  lumber  will  not  with  contentment  see  the 
prices  of  lumber  mount  still  higher  because  for- 
eign demand  is  increasing  the  drain  upon  our 
already  depleted  supplies.  We  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  meet  our  real  duty  in  supplying  Europe 
with  lumber,  as  with  other  materials  for  re- 
construction, but  our  export  policy  must  give 
heed  to  the  question  of  the  natural  resource  and 
the  drain  upon  it  for  domestic  purposes.  If  our 
forests  were  rightly  handled,  we  could  produce 
by  growth  enough  to  meet  all  our  home  needs 
and  have  a  surplus  for  export  amounting  to  sev- 
eral times  the  quantity  now  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries. A  national  policy  of  export  in  lumber 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  national  policy  of 
forestry  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  our  raw 
materials  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  domes- 
tic consumers. 

Need  of  a  Forestry  Program. — The  situation 
outlined  in  the  foregoing  discussion  constitutes 
the  background  for  the  new  movement  of  fores- 
try that  has  been  initiated  and  that  is  being  for- 
warded in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Obvi- 
ously the  situation  calls  for  a  broad  national 
policy  that  gives  consideration  to  the  public 
needs  for  well  managed  forests,  to  practical  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  conditions,  and  to  the  great 
variation  in  conditions  in  different  regions  of 
the  country.  We  recognize  at  the  start  that  no 
single  legislative  measure  can  accomplish  the 
objects  of  our  movement.  But  there  is  necessary 
a  central  national  policy  and,  in  application, 
adaptation  to  special  regional  conditions.  It  is 
thus  the  purpose  of  this  and  other  conferences 
to  give  consideration  to   the  special   conditions 


of  different  regions  and  to  have  the  local  repre- 
sentatives participate  in  the  building  of  our  na- 
tional policy  as  well  as  of  the  local  forest  pro- 
grams. 

Objectives  of  a  Policy. — The  new  movement  in 
forestry  has  for  its  objective  the  bringing  about 
of  permanent  forest  production  on  all  lands  of 
the  country  which  are  best  suited  for  the  grow- 
ing of  trees.  There  is  enough  land  in  the  coun- 
try, which  otherwise  would  be  idle,  to  produce 
ample  supplies  of  timber  and  wood  products  for 
our  domestic  needs  and  for  a  large  export  trade. 
This  can  only  be  done,  however,  by  the  adequate 
protection  of  our  forests  and  by  replacing  the 
old  timber,  as  it  is  cut,  with  new  growth. 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  these  objectives  in 
two  ways:  First,  by  a  large  extension  of  the 
public  forests,  including  those  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, states,  and  municipalities;  and,  second, 
by  bringing  about  timber  growing  on  private 
lands  through  public  direction  and  co-operation. 

Piiblic  Forests. — ^There  should  be  extensive  for- 
est areas  owned  by  (The  public.  These  should 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  critical  areas  on  im- 
portant watersheds,  and  any  other  forests  that 
for  their  public  service  require  a  character  of 
management  impossible  for  a  private  owner.  In 
addition,  the  public  should  own  extensive  areas, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  primarily  to  grow  tim- 
ber, the  meeting  of  local  economic,  and  indus- 
trial needs,  and  serve  as  demonstration  areas 
and  centers  of  public  co-operation  with  private 
owners.  The  program  of  federal  ownership  of 
forests  should  be  greatly  extended;  each  State 
should  have  its  own  program  of  forests;  and 
every  town  and  city,  at  least  within  the  natu- 
rally forested  regions,  should  maintain  its 
municipal  forest,  or  forest  park,  for  the  benefit 
of  its  people. 

Private  Forests, — There  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  private  forests:  First,  the  farm  woodlot,  and, 
second,  the  commercial  timber  tract.  The  prob- 
lems of  these  two  classes  of  forests  are  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  require  different  consideration  in  the 
methods  of  bringing  about  forestry;  they  are, 
however,  mutually  so  closely  related  that  they 
must  be  co-ordinated  in  the  broad  forest  pro- 
gram. 

The  Farm  Woodlot. — The  majority  of  the 
farms  in  the  country,  at  least  within  those  por- 
tions originally  wooded,  have  a  certain  amount 
of  land  which  is  not  used  for  agriculture.  In 
most  instances  this  can  be  most  profitably  used 
for  growing  trees.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
farm;  its  management  should  be  brought  about 
through   the  same  methods  as  other  phases  of 
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farm  management.  The  public  is  co-operating 
extensively  with  the  agricultural  interests  in  edu- 
cating farmers  to  the  better  handling  of  their 
properties.  The  problem  of  farm  forestry  should 
be  worked  out  through  the  machinery  which  has 
been  provided  by  the  .public  to  educate  the 
farmer  to  better  methods  of  agriculture.  Alto- 
gether there  are  probably  about  150,000,000  acres 
of  land  properly  classified  as  farm  woodlots. 

The  Commercial  Timber  Tract. — The  commer- 
cial timber  tract  is  essentially. different  from  the 
farm  woodlot.  The  land  has  usually  been  pur- 
chased or  is  held  with  a  view  of  exploiting  the 
timber  and  not  with  a  view  of  a  permanent  pro- 
ductive enterprise  as  in  the  case  of  the  farm 
woodlot.  The  handling  of  commercial  timber- 
lands  is  almost  wholly  by  methods  of  exploita- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  owner  in  holding  the 
land  is  temporary.  His  interest  is  in  the  grown 
timber  only.  He  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  use  of  the  land  for  continued  forest  produc- 
tion. Forestry  on  such  lands  will  not  be  brought 
about  through  ordinary  educational  methods  or 
even  through  bounty  inducements  offered  by  the 
public.  There  is  required,  therefore,  a  different 
method  of  meeting  this  situation  than  that  which 
is  readily  applicable  to  the  farm  woodlot. 

Need  of  Public  Action. — ^The  public  interests  in 
the  right  handling  of  private  forests  are  so  great 
that  the  matter  cannot  be  permitted  to  drift  any 
longer  without  definite  action.  Our  nation  and 
the  individual  states  cannot  afford  to  permit  the 
forests  to  be  dissipated  as  is  now  being  done 
without  measures  for  replacement.  The  public 
•  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  different  localities 
and  the  nation  at  large  to  suffer  the  injurious 
consequences  of  forest  dissipation.  The  public 
must  take  steps  to  stop  destructive  processes 
now  going  on  and  substitute  for  them  construc- 
tive methods  of  forestry. 

Responsibility  of  Private  Owners. — The  owner- 
ship of  forests  carries  with  it  certain  definite  re- 
sponsibilities. Private  ownership  does  not  give 
the  right  to  handle  lands  in  a  way  that  jeopard- 
izes the  public  interests,  and  the  public  may 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  injury.  This  principle  has  been 
repeatedly  recognized  by  municipalities  in  ordi- 
nances that  place  restrictions  on  property  hold- 
ers. Special  requirements  are  often  placed  upon 
land  owners  to  safeguard  the  public  from  injuri- 
ous insects  and  diseases.  In  some  states  the 
public  has  already  placed  upon  private  owners 
certain  restrictions  to  reduce  the  menace  from 
forest  fires.     Obviously  the  public  may  not  de- 


mand the  impossible  of  the  private  owner,  but 
it  must  take  such  measures  as  are  essential  and 
reasonable  to  protect  itself  from  injuries  result- 
ing from  destructive  measures  of  handling  for- 
ests that  have  obtained  heretofore. 

The  Mandatory  Principle. — The  character  of 
the  forestry  problem  is  such  that  the  average 
timberland  owner  will  not  upon  his  own  initia- 
tive and  without  direction  and  co-operation  by 
the  public  adopt  measures  of  protection  and  of 
forest  perpetuation  essential  for  the  interests  of 
the  country  at  large  and  of  the  local  communi- 
ties. To  bring  about  the  practice  of  forestry  on 
private  lands,  there  will  be  required  more  far- 
reaching  action  both  on  the  part  of  the  private 
owner  and  the  public  than  has  heretofore  been 
proposed.  In  order  to  safeguard  its  own  inter- 
ests, the  public  should  make  it  mandatory  for 
all  timberland  owners  without  discrimination  to 
adopt  adequate  measures  for  fire  protection  and 
for  forest  replacement.  At  the  same  time  the 
public  should  give  such  co-operation  and  aid  as 
may  be  needed  to  make  such  measures  feasible 
in  practice. 

Any  requirements  placed  upon  private  owners 
by  the  public  must  be  without  discrimination. 
There  should  be  sought  a  basis  for  the  minimum 
requirements  to  which  all  owners  should  adhere. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  public  welfare 
may  demand  special  measures  in  order  to  secure 
from  certain  forests  special  public  benefits.  Thus 
on  certain  watersheds  it  may  be  essential  to 
leave  standing  considerable  portions  of  the  for- 
ests for  protective  purposes.  Obviously  it  would 
be  unfair  to  require  the  owner  to  make  financial 
sacrifices  beyond  the  minimum  requirements 
placed  upon  all.  Such  action  would  be  discrim- 
inatory; and  under  such  circumstances  the  pub- 
lic should  bear  the  extra  burden  of  securing  the 
benefits  it  seeks>  through  taking  over  the  prop- 
erty or  through  other  means. 

In  the  practical  application  of  methods  neces- 
sary to  secure  forest  protection  and  forest  re- 
placement on  private  lands,  certain  difficulties 
exist  which  can  be  met  only  through  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  public.  The 
placing  of  requirements  upon  private  owners  in 
protecting  and  handling  of  their  property  car- 
ries the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
giving  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  it  feasible  in  practice  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quired measures.  The  public  thus  would  share 
the  responsibility  in  the  right  handling  of  the 
forest  property;  it  also  would  share  the  burdens 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

Federal  and  State  Action  Necessary. — To  apply 
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the  foregoing  principles,  action  is  necessary  both 
by  the  Government  and  by  the  states.  In  the 
matter  of  requirements  upon  private  owners,  a 
federal  law  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  an 
equalization  of  action  as  between  states,  to  stim- 
ulate state  action,  and  to  maintain  standards  of 
forest  practice.  Federal  action  is  desirable  to 
aid  the  states  in  their  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance to  timberland  owners,  and  there  are  certain 
features  of  industrial  co-operation  which  are  the 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  rather  than 
of  the  states. 

It  is  probable  that  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  law  and  of  policy,  the  Federal  Government 
would  act  in  conjunction  with  and  through  the 
states.  There  would  be  state  legislation  making 
certain  minimum  requirements  as  to  protection 
and  forest  replacement.  The  Government  would 
afford  very  substantial  assistance  to  the  states 
and  the  industries,  but  make  such  assistance  con- 
ditional upon  the  states  taking  action  in  the 
matter  of  mandatory  forest  practice,  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  set  by  the  Government. 

Character  of  the  Requirements. — It  would  be 
the  aim  to  establish  a  minimum  requirement 
which  would  apply  to  all  timberland  owners. 
There  would  be,  first,  definite  requirements  as 
to  fire  protection.  Necessarily  these  would  vary 
somewhat  as  between  regions,  but  they  would  be 
substantially  uniform  within  given  economic 
forest  units.  They  would  be  carefully  worked 
out  as  a  part  of  the  organized  protective  system 
for  the  State. 

There  would  also  be  minimum  requirements  as 
to  methods  of  cutting.  The  aim  would  be  to 
make  provision  for  natural  reproduction  of  good 
species  to  follow  lumbering.  The  methods  neces- 
sary to  secure  such  natural  reproduction  will 
necessarily  be  simple  and  within  the  possibili- 
ties of  practical  application. 

Character  of  Co-operation  with  Owners, — Co- 
operation with  owners  would  be  designed  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  are  faced  by  indi- 
vidual owners  who  undertake  unaided  to  prac- 
tice forestry.  This  co-operative  aid  would  ordi- 
narily fall  within  the  following  classes: 

1.  Aid  in  fire  protection.  This  would  be 
similar  in  principle  to  that  already  in  existence 
in  several  states.  As  the  requirements  and 
standards  would  be  greater  under  the  new  plan, 
so  also  would  the  financial  and  administrative 
co-operation  be  greater. 

2.  Land  Classification. — Any  plan  of  require- 
ments as  to  forest  replacement  involves  classi- 
fication in  order  to  determine  the  lands  that 
should  remain  under  forest.     Such  a  classifica- 


tion is  very  practical,  as  is  shown  by  the  faet 
that  the  Forest  Service  completed  a  similar  clas- 
sification of  150,000,000  acres  of  National  For- 
ests in  about  five  years. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  system  of  taxation  that 
levies  a  reasonable  annual  tax  on  the  land,  but 
collects  the  main  tax  on  the  timber  when  it  is 
cut. 

4.  Co-operation  in  technical  methods  of  for- 
est work,  through  the  advice  of  experienced  men 
in  the  public  service. 

5.  Aid  in  securing  long  term  loans  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  through  a  credit  system  similar 
to  that  of  the  Federal  loans  to  farmers. 

6.  Industrial  co-operation.  This  may  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  It  may  involve  labor  prob- 
lems, domestic  trade  relations,  exports,  tariffs, 
encouragement  of  sound  trade  methods,  indus- 
trial research,  diffusion  of  useful  information, 
etc. 

7.  When  public  and  private  forests  are  ad- 
jacent or  interlock,  it  may  be  desirable  to  work 
out  co-operative  or  joint  undertakings,  under 
adequate  safeguards  of  public  control,  to  ensure 
an  economic  development,  a  sustained  produc- 
tion of  materials  for  the  local  industries,  an«1 
the  permanence  of  the  communities  with  the  op- 
portunities for  sound  community  life. 

HENRY  S.  GRAVES,  U.  S.  Forester. 


Millions  Made  Available  for  Building  Roads 
and  Trails  in  National  Forests. 


The  development  of  the  National  Forest  roail 
systems  is  given  great  impetus  by  the  terms  of 
the  Post  Office  appropriation  act  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed.  Besides  increasing  by  $200,000,- 
000  the  total  fund  available  under  the  Federal- 
aid  roads  act>  the  new  law  makes  available  for 
expenditures  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  $9,- 
000,000  for  roads  and  trails  within  or  partly 
within  the  Forests. 

The  law  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ma- 
terial, equipment,  and  supplies  suitable  for  high- 
way improvement  and  not  needed  by  the  War 
Department.  While  most  of  this  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  highway  commissions  of  the 
States  for  use  on  Federal-aid  roads  projects,  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent,  may  be  reserved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  building  Na- 
tional Forest  roads  or  other  roads  constructed 
under  his  direct  supervision. 

The  $9,000,000  fund  may  be  used  for  mainte- 
nance as  well  as  survey  and  construction.  The 
new  legislation,  like  the  Federal-aid  roads   act. 
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makes  the  building  of  roads  and  trails  necessary 
for  the  use  and  development  of  National  Forest 
resources  or  desirable  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion, protection,  and  improvement  of  any  Forest 
contingent  upon  co-operative  local  contribution; 
but  in  addition  to  this  it  contains  a  new  feature 
of  much  importance. 

This  new  feature  permits  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture without  the  co-operation  of  local  of- 
ficials to  build  and  maintain  ''any  road  or  trail 
within  a  national  Forest  which  he  finds  necessary 
for  the  proper  administration,  protection,  and 
improvement  of  such  Forest,  or  which  in  his 
opinion  is  of  national  importance/'  In  the  view 
of  forestry  officials  this  law  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  ever  taken  for  rapid  development 
of  a  National  Forest  roads  system,  and  will  be 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  local  public. 

* '  The  measure  gives  us  much  broader  scope  for 
a  fully  developed  program  than  we  have  had  be- 
fore,'' says  Henry  S.  Graves,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  in  commenting  on  the  new  law.  ' '  Under 
the  Federal-aid  roads  act  we  had  available,  for 
roads  within  or  partly  within  the  Forests,  $1,- 
000,000  a  year,  available  until  expended.  Owing 
to  the  war,  which  practically  halted  the  work, 
we  have  an  accumulated  balance  of  $2^500,000 
unexpended  and  another  $1,000,000  which  will 
become  available  July  1. 

*'0f  the  new  appropriation,  $3,000,000  is  im- 
mediately available,  and  $3,000,000  will  become 
available  July  1.  There  will  also  be  available 
$400,000  or  more  from  the  10  per  cent,  of  Na- 
tional Forest  receipts.  Altogether,  therefore,  we 
have  in  sight  for  the  coming  year  about  $10,000,- 
000,  if  we  can  use  it  advantageously.  Whatever 
we  can't  use  advantageously  so  soon  will  be 
added  to  the  $4,000,000  of  new  money  that  be- 
comes available  the  following  year. 

'*We  already  have  our  plans  for  approved  road 
projects  sufficiently  shaped  up  so  that  a  prompt 
start  will  be  possible  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits. In  some  cases,  however,  these  plans  must 
necessarily  be  suspended  on  account  of  pending 
proposals  for  the  creation  of  National  Parks  af- 
fecting National  Forest  lands.  It  would  be  ob- 
viously improper  to  expend  the  funds  intended 
and  voted  by  Congress  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  the  National  Forests  on  areas  which 
may  soon  cease  to  be  National  Forests. 

''This  legislation  will  not  only  make  it  easier 
to  protect  the  Forests  without  costly  expendi- 
tures to  fight  bad  fires  in  inaccessible  localities, 
but  will  also  help  enormously  the  many  small 
communities  and  'scattered  settlers  in  and  near 
the  Forests  who  now  suffer  for  lack  of  roads.    It 


will  also  enable  the  construction  of  important 
trunk-line  roads  crossing  the  mountains,  with 
suitable  provision  of  subsidiary  roads.  One  re- 
sult unquestionably  will  be  a  marked  development 
of  recreational  use  of  these  great  national  play- 
grounds with  their  wealth  of  too  little  known 
attractions.  Altc^ether,  the  opening  up  of  the 
Forests  to  more  complete  and  varied  use  by  the 
public,  which  is  the  fundamental  object  of  their 
administration,  will  be  tremendously  advanced.'' 
Under  the  law  preference  is  given  to  the  em- 
ployment of  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  for  the  required  labor. 


Army  Aircraft  to  Fight  Forest  Fires. 


ARMY  airplanes  and  captive  balloons  will 
cover  portions  of  the  National  Forests  of 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
other  States  this  summer,  to  aid  in  detecting  and 
suppressing  forest  fires. 

Patrol  by  Army  airplanes  to  give  early  warn- 
ing of  fires  developing  in  the  forests  will  begin 
June  1,  according  to  arrangements  completed 
with  the  War  Department  by  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
the  same  day  observations  covering  a  large  part 
of  the  Angeles  National  Forest  will  be  begun 
from  a  captive  balloon  stationed  over  the  Army 
Balloon  School  near  Arcadia,  Cal. 

Two  routes  of  airplane  patrol  work  will  be 
operated  from  March  Field,  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  Riverside,  Cal.  Two  planes  will  be  used 
on  each  route,  the  routes  will  each  be  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  long,  and  each  route  will  be 
covered  twice  a  day. 

This  will  be  the  beginning  of  experimental 
work  in  which  the  adaptability  of  aircraft  to  for- 
est patrol  work  is  to  be  thoroughly  tried  out.  If 
the  tests  should  prove  successful  it  is  expected 
that  the  airplane  patrols  will  be  extended  before 
the  end  ^f  the  1919  season,  and  that  airplanes 
will  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  ceaseless 
battle  against  fires  in  the  National  Forests. 

The  airplane  routes  from  March  Field  will  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  survey  about  2,000  square 
miles  in  the  Angeles  and  Cleveland  National  For- 
ests. The  airplanes  are  not  equipped  with  wire- 
less telephone  apparatus  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  communicate  with  the  ground  without 
the  installation  of  expensive  ground  instruments. 
Warnings  of  fires  will  be  transmitted  by  means 
of  parachute  messages  dropped  over  a  town,  the 
finder  to  telephone  them  to  the  Forest  Service; 
by  special  landings  made  to  report  by  telephone; 
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and  by  returning  to  the  base  and  reporting  from 
■March  Field  direct  to  the  forest  supervisor. 

Fires  will  be  located  and  reported  by  squares 
drawn  on  duplicate  maps,  one  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  each  airplane  observer  and  another  to  be 
in  the  office  of  the  forest  supervisor. 

The  observation  balloon  over  the  Arcadia  Field 
is  to  be  maintained  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000 
feet  from  7  A.  M.  until  2.30  P.  M.  each  day.  The 
student  detachment  learning  observation,  now 
stationed  at  Mount  Wilson,  also  will  render  fire 
lookout  service.  Reports  of  fires  from  both  the 
balloon  observer  and  the  Mount  Wilson  detach- 
ment will  be  telephoned  to  the  Army  Balloon 
School  and  transmitted  to  the  Forest  Service  of- 
fice at  Los  Angeles. 

A  fire-fighting  truck,  with  ten  enlisted  men, 
will  be  stationed  at  Arcadia  as  part  of  the  fire 
suppression  forces,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Forest  Service. 

One  of  the  interesting  possibilities  to  be  tested 
is  bombing  fires  to  put  them  out.  It  is  believed 
that  bombs  charged  with  suitable  chemicals  can 
be  used  with  good  results.  Another  plan  to  be 
tested  is  transporting  fire-fighters  by  dirigibles 
from  which  ladders  can  be  lowered  to  the  ground. 

At  present  the  Forest  Service  relies  for  fire 
protection  partly  on  patrol,  usually  by  men  on 
horses,  motorcycles,  or  railroad  speeders,  and 
partly  on  watchers  stationed  at  lookout  points. 
Aircraft  have  many  points  of  obvious  superiority 
for  both  classes  of  detection  work. 

Lookouts  in  a  very  broken  country,  cut  up  by 
deep  canyons  or  where  mountain  ridges  obstruct 
the  view,  or  in  a  flat  country  that  affords  no  good 
points  of  vantage,  are  often  unable  to  pick  up 
all  fires  quickly  by  the  rising  smoke,  or  to  locate 
them  accurately.  For  precise  location  the  system 
in  use  depends  on  triangulation  through  reports 
telephoned  from  separate  observation  points. 

From  the  Army  standpoint,  the  use  of  aircraft 
in  protecting  the  National  Forests  affords  a  valu- 
able opportunity  for  training  fliers  and  develop- 
ing further  the  possibilities  of  aircraft  and  the 
art  of  flying. 


The  United  Kingdom  is  taking  steps  to  plant 
1,770,000  acres  with  trees.  Of  this  two-thirds 
would  be  planted  in  40  years,  and  the  balance 
within  80  years,  the  latter  figure  being  taken  as 
the  average  rotation.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
first  10  years  is  £3,425,000  and  in  the  40-year 
period  possibly  £15,000,000,  after  which  the  en- 
terprise is  expected  to  be  self  supporting. 


Forestry  in  Hawaii. 

C.  S.  Judd,  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  has  published  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  forestry  in  these  islands,  which  has  suefa 
a  great  bearing  on  its  prosperity,  and  from  which 
the  following  excerpts  are  taken: 

Originally  the  Hawaiian  forests  were  limiteil 
no  doubt  only  by  such  natural  conditions  as  lack 
of  rainfall,  elevation,  and  lava  flows.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  original  native  forest  is  not  known, 
but  that  it  was  much  greater  than  at  present  is 
certain  from  the  scant  evidence  that  remains. 

The  present  area  of  original  forest  lands  in 
Hawaii  through  various  agencies  has  been  re- 
duced until  now  it  covers  approximately  only 
800,000  acres  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  land 
area,  two-thirds  of  which  is  under  government 
control. 

What  remains  of  the  Hawaiian  forests  txv 
gether  with  the  forest  of  introduced  trees,  may 
be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  in  for- 
est management  into  forest  types.  Technical 
botanists  have  classed  the  Hawaiian  flora  into 
different  groups  or  zones  based  on  physical  fea- 
tures mostly  of  elevation.  Hillebrand  gives  us 
flve  of  such  zones;  the  low  land,  lower  forest, 
middle  forest,  upper  forest  and  the  bog  zone, 
and  Rock  has  added  to  these  one  more,  the  straml 
type  or  zone. 

The  prime  value  of  the  main  Hawaiian  forest 
types  lies  not  in  their  commercial  wood  products 
but  in  their  ability  to  serve  as  a  protection  to 
the  watersheds  of  streams  and  springs  neede^i 
for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes  and  to 
watersheds  tributary  to  artesian  basins  and  in 
their  beneficial  forest  infiuences  in  regions  where 
the  people  depend  mainly  upon  the  rainfall  for 
their  water  supply. 

The  chief  value  of  the  forest,  therefore,  is  the 
effect  which  it  has  on  the  supf^y  of  water,  ami 
the  industries  of  the  Territory  demand  that  it 
be  managed  chiefly  as  a  protection  forest.  Fores- 
try in  Hawaii  therefore  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
forest  protection. 

The  continued  grazing  of  cattle  today  in  the 
native  forest  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  a  few 
to  the  detriment  of  the  future  welfare  of  the 
chief  industry  of  the  islands  and  of  the  com- 
munity is  very  short-sighted.  If  this  one  ele- 
ment of  damage  were  removed  once  and  forever, 
a  great  deal  will  have  been  accomplished  for 
forest  protection  in  Hawaii. 

Another  phase  of  the  deterioration  of  the  na- 
tive forest  has  recently  been  discussed  and  this 
involves  changes  in  soil  conditions.     It  has  been 
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asserted  that  the  present  flora  is  a  new-soil  flora 
which  is  not  able  to  persist  on  old  soils ;  that  the 
native  forests  are  doomed  and  are  dying  out  so 
rapidly  that  within  50  years  or  more  they  will 
have  no  value  whatsoever  as  protective  coverings 
for  the  watersheds;  and  that  the  only  solution 
is  to  replace  the  native  flora  by  introducing  new 
plants. 

From  evidence  in  the  wet  forest  region  of 
Molokai  and  other  places  where  the  native 
growth  has  come  back  wonderfully  as  a  result 
of  complete  protection  against  stock,  I  believe 
that  the  balance  of  native  forests  if  given  this 
complete  protection  will  continue  to  serve  their 
purpose  as  water  conservers  for  many  many 
years  after  we  and  our  descendants  have  been 
forgotten. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  vast  stretches  of 
Hilo  grass  now  found  on  the  borders  of  or  within 
the  native  forest,  as  a  preliminary  to  reforesta- 
tion, it  will  likely  be  necessary  to  expend  con- 
siderable money. 

Except  for  some  introduction  and  tree  plant- 
ing work  which  was  performed  by  the  govern- 
ment previous  to  1903,  and  the  protection  of 
certain  forest  areas  by  private  owners,  the  real 
forestry  movement  began  with  the  creation  of 
the  Division  of  Forestry  under  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  principal  work 
of  this  Division  in  the  past  has  been  the  de- 
marcation and  setting  apart  of  forest  reserves 
and  the  raising  and  distribution  of  trees  for 
planting.  The  first  has  almost  been  completed  so 
that  now  there  are  39  reserves  having  a  total 
area  of  about  772,000  acres  of  which  68  per  cent, 
or  over  half  a  million  acres  is  government  land. 

The  boundaries  of  these  reserves  have  been 
drawn  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  revenue-pro- 
ducing land  or  areas  which  may  be  developed 
for  agriculture  except  where  stream  protection 
and  forest  influence  are  unquestionably  more  im- 
portant. 

It  would  have  been  better  had  the  reserves 
originally  included  more  land  so  as  to  secure  the 
protective  benefit  of  woodland  belts  above  and 
below  them.  To  make  appreciable  reductions  in 
any  of  the  forest  reserve  areas  on  the  plea  of 
increased  stock  production  or  on  other  grounds, 
would  he  disastrous  to  the  main  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created.  Where  adjacent  priv- 
ate lands  are  involved  in  these  reserves,  the 
proclamation  creating  reserves  applies  to  them 
only  in  the  nature  of  a  recommendation  that 
such  private  lands  be  protected  and  held  by  the 
owner  as  a  forest  reserve.  In  some  cases,  such 
lands  have  under  the  law  been  turned  over  to 
the  care  and  control  of  the  Division  of  Forestry. 


In  others,  the  owner  has  given  them  adequate 
protection.  In  still  other  cases,  the  b{^osite  has 
unfortunately  been  true. 

Of  recent  years,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
with  the  available  facilities  to  take  these  re- 
serves out  of  the  class  of  '* paper  reserves''  and 
to  place  them  under  true  forest  administration 
and  protection.  On  almost  50  miles  of  reserve 
boundaries  fences  have  been  built  or  repaired 
where  it  was  necessary  to  keep  stock  from  the 
native  woods.  The  Division  of  Forestry  is  al- 
ways ready  to  meet  the  adjacent  owners  half 
way  in  the  cost  of  co-operative  fences.  A  com- 
prehensive regulation  against  trespass  on  the 
reserves  has  been  passed  and  is  enforced  along 
with  other  regular  work  of  fence  building  and 
repairing,  tree  planting,  and  patrolling  for  for- 
est fires  in  the  dry  season,  by  six  forest  rangers 
who  are  constantly  on  duty  so  that  each  main 
island  now  has  at  least  one  forest  ranger  to  look 
out  for  the  government's  interests  in  the  re- 
serves. 

In  reforestation,  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  planting  up  of  watershed  areas. 
Upper  Nuuanu  received  early  treatment  and 
more  recently  the  government  reserve  lands  in 
Manoa  and  the  Mlakiki  Valleys  have  been  re- 
forested with  native  species,  mostly  koa  and 
kukui,  with  great  success. 


White  Pine  Blister  Rust. 


Scientific  Research  and  Field  Investigations  in 
1918, — The  scientific  studies  of  white  pine  blister 
rust  in  1918,  were  carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  principally  at  Block  Island, 
R.  I. ;  Kittery  Point,  Me.  j  North  Conway,  N.  H. ; 
and  Lewis,  N.  Y. 

Special  efforts  were  made  by  means  of  spore 
traps  and  by  scouting  to  get  definite  information 
on  the  distances  that  spores  may  be  carried.  Cur- 
rents of  air  are  evidently  the  chief  agents  of  dis- 
tribution of  these  spores.  Aeciospores  were  found 
in  traps  at  an  altitude  of  2,700  feet  above  the 
nearest  known  source  of  the  spores  which  was 
five  and  one-half  miles  distant.  Spore  traps  20 
feet  above  the  fruiting  cankers  caught  many  more 
aeciospores  than  did  traps  at  either  side  or  be- 
low, showing  the  extreme  lightness  of  these 
spores. 

The  investigations  at  North  Conway  and  Lewis 
have  shown  conclusively  that  the  spores  produced 
upon  pine  are  much  more  widely  distributed  than 
has  been  previously  supposed.  A  considerable 
amount  of  data  from  other  localities  and  previ- 
ous years  tends  to  support  this  fact.  These 
spores  are  spread  for  miles,  starting  scattered 
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infections  upon  Ribes  over  great  areas.  It  was 
also  found  that  a  larger  percentage  of  these 
spores  germinate  than  is  the  case  with  any  of 
the  others.  Moreover,  they  retain  this  power  of 
germination  for  a  period  of  some  weeks.  All 
theses  facts  taken  together  show  that  the  disease 
spreads  far  and  wide  by  means  of  the  spores  pro- 
duced npon  pine. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  found  that  the  early 
summer  stage  upon  Ribes  is  not  widely  dis- 
tributed as  had  been  previously  supposed.  In 
the  work  at  North  Conway  and  Lewis  with  spore 
traps,  as  well  as  other  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  uredospores  were  found  one  to  three 
hundred  yards  distant.  They  retain  their  power 
of  germination  a  somewhat  shorter  time  than  do 
the  spores  upon  pine.  This  experience  with  Cro- 
nartium  ribicola  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
other  investigators  with  the  other  species  of  Cro- 
nartium.  It  is  possible  that  a  season  of  more 
moisture  may  give  us  somewhat  different  results 
with  the  spread  of  the  uredo  stage.  This,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  seen. 

The  season  of  1918  was  one  of  drought  through 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  at  Lewis  where  spe- 
cial attention  was  given  to  observations  upon  the 
spread  of  Ribes  infections.  A  study  of  the  gener- 
ations of  uredospores  show  that  a  period  of  sev- 
eral rainy  days  is  followed  in  due  time  by  a  new 
generation  of  these  spores.  In  1918  only  seven 
distinct  generations  were  produced  at  Lewis. 

Studies  upon  the  spread  of  the  disease  from 
Ribes  back  to  pine  are  not  in  as  satisfactory  a 
condition  as  with  the  two  preceding  stages.  Mc- 
Cubbin's  data  published  a  year  or  so  ago  was  to 
the  effect  that  heavy  infection  of  pines  did  not 
take  place  at  any  great  distance  from  the  Ribes, 
a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  being  the 
limit.  Our  limited  observations  show  somewhat 
similar  results.  At  Lewis,  N.  Y.,  viable  sporidia 
were  not  abundant  during  the  warmer  part  of 
July  and  August.  They  were  very  abundant  dur- 
ing September  and  thereafter.  Sporidia  were 
found  frequently  upon  spore  traps  near  infected 
bushes  but  not  at  a  greater  distance  than  two 
hundred  feet,  even ,  when  infection  was  very 
heavy.  In  no  case  was  infection  found  upon 
pines  as  far  as  two  hundred  feet  from  Ribes. 

The  width  of  the  Ribes-free  zone  necessary  to 
protect  pines  will  vary  from  100  to  600  yards 
according  to  conditions.  The  width  of  this  zone 
is  largely  to  be  governed  by  topographical  fea- 
tures, direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  at  the 
time  the  sporidia  are  produ-ced,  humidity,  age  of 
the  pines,  exposure  and  species  of  Ribes  (i.  e., 


whether  in  open  places  or  screened  beneath  vege- 
tation), and  the  composition,  height  and  density 
of  the  vegetation  between  Ribes  and  pine.  Tests 
made  by  Dr.  York  and  his  assistants  show  that 
the  sporidia  produced  upon  the  telial  columns 
are  very  short  lived — being  hours  rather  than 
weeks  in  duration.  This  indicates  that  moisture 
conditions  (favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spores  on  the  pines)  may  de- 
termine very  largely  the  amount  of  pine  infec- 
tion and  the  distance  to  which  Ribes  can  infect 
pines.  While  they  are  apparently  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  easily  blown  about,  this  shortness 
of  life  may  prove  to  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  width  of  the  Ribes-free  zone  for  protecting 
pine  areas.  It  is  believed  that  under  ordinarj- 
conditions  the  width  of  this  safety  zone  may  be 
considerably  less  than  one-third  of  a  mile  and  yet 
a  merchantable  stand  of  pine  be  secured  within 
a  protected  area.  A  large  scale  experiment  has 
been  made  in  the  region  of  general  infection  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  definite  data  on  this  point 
in  a  practical  way. 

It  is  believed  that  the  over-wintering  of  the 
fungus  in  the  uredo  stage  upon  Ribes  has  been 
demonstrated.  Dead  leaves^  which  were  heavily 
infected  last  fall  and  which  had  remained  on  or 
under  the  bushes  all  winter,  were  secured  early 
in  the  spring  (March)  and  positive  results  were 
obtained  when  inoculations  were  made  with  the 
uredospores  remaining  upon  them. 

Healthy  white  pines,  planted  on  Block  Island 
in  the  spring  of  1916,  among  heavily  infected 
Ribes,  produced  a  number  of  blisters  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  making  an  incubation  period  of 
18  months.  In  a  pine  plantation  near  Lake  Clear 
Junction,  N.  Y.,  the  disease  has  been  prevalent 
since  1902,  with  several  cases  of  apparent  prim- 
ary infection,  at  least  one  of  which  had  not 
fruited  prior  to  1917.  This  is  an  incubation 
period  of  15  years  and  illustrates  the  persistent 
nature  of  the  dormant  disease  in  the  pines, 

A  Cronartium  upon  Ribes  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has 
been  considered  by  some  to  be  the  same  thing  as 
the  European  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  East- 
ern States.  Investigations  carried  out  daring  the 
past  two  years  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  G. 
Hedgcock  have  shown  that  it  is  distinct  from 
Cronartium  ribicola  and  it  has  been  named  Cro- 
nartium occidentale.  It  does  not  attack  the  five- 
leaved  pines  but  is  known  to  attack  only  the 
pinon  pines,  Pinus  monophylla  and  Pinus  edulis. 
It  has  been  found  to  range  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Wyoming  into  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.    • 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Pennsylvania  Highlands  of  the  Ohio 
Watershed. 


THE  earliest  actual  constructive  forestry  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  authority  to  create 
on  each  of  our  three  great  river  water- 
sheds a  State  Forest  Reserve  of  40,000  acres.  No 
one  possessed  of  ordinary  sense  has  ever  doubted 
that  it  was  a  wise  measure.  The  only  criticism 
that  we  can  make  of  it  now  is  the  limit  to 
40,000  acres;  though  at  that  time  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  concession  to  those  who  were  be- 
wailing the  disappearance  of  our  forest  cover. 
It  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  great  movement 
which  has  resulted  in  placing  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Delaware  watersheds  within  our 
State  more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  to  be 
devoted  to  production  of  timber. 

On  the  Ohio  watershed  a  paltry  12,000  acres 
has  been  given  for  forest  purposes.  This  dis- 
crepancy is  too  great  and  too  unfair  to  remain 
unexplained,  especially  as  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  that  important  as  forest  cover  is 
for  the  other  great  streams  it  is  vastly  more 
important  for  the  Ohio. 

I^et  it  be  said  in  advance,  however,  that  at- 
tempts to  acquire  land  were  made  on  the  Ohio 
slope  just  as  they  were  on  the  Delaware  and  the 
Susquehanna.  Small  success  attended  the  ef- 
fort, though  there  were  many  thousands  of  acres 
that  were  suitable  for  State  purposes  and  were 
better  adapted  to  growth  of  timber  than  of  any 
other  crop.  This  leads  to  a  generalized  state- 
ment that  wherever  in  Pennsylvania,  coal  min- 
ing, either  anthracite^  or  bituminous,  was  the 
dominant  interest  the  price  paid  for  land  was 
higher  than  where  other  interests  prevailed. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this:  First  of  all, 
the  inherent  value  of  coal-containing  land,  and, 
second,  the  large  demands  made  for  timber  for 
mining  purposes. 

For  rough,  steep,  non-mineral  ground  which 
was  stripp>ed  of  its  timber  and  unfit  for  farming 
purposes  now,  the  average  price  paid  for  land 
in  fee  simple  has  been  about  $2.40  an  acre. 
Obviously  no  land  which  contained  either  an- 
thracite or  bituminous  coal  could  be  bought  in 


fee  for  any  such  price.  Up  to  five  years  ago 
but  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land  had  been  pur- 
chased at  the  maximum  price  of  $5.00  an  acre, 
allowed  by  law. 

More  recently  the  law  was  liberalized  and  the 
Forestry  Commission  authorized  to  pay  $5.00  an 
acre  for  the  timber  and  surface  rights  alone;  and 
still  later  the  permissible  price  was  extended  to 
$10.00  an  acre  for  surface  and  timber  rights 
alone. 

With  such  a  free  hand  even  the  Forestry 
Commission  has  purchased  almost  no  land  on 
the  Ohio  watershed,  in  the  interest  of  which 
the  price  was  so  greatly  increased.  This  has 
been  due  to  several  causes: 

First.  Paying  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  for 
surface  land  on  the  Ohio  would  inevitably  end 
purchases  at  the  old  rates  elsewhere. 

Second.  The  Commission  apparently  failed 
to  realize  that  it  required  but  a  few  years  for 
poor  land  to  produce  a  crop  of  small  timber  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  bituminous  mines  and  that 
the  demand  for  it  was  pressing  then  and  was 
constantly  increasing. 

Third.  If  the  Forestry  Commission  '*went  the 
legal  limif  and  paid  the  price  of  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  an  acre  for  land  on  the  western  slope, 
there  would  come  up  from  over  the  State  an 
immediate  charge  of  graft  against  the  Forestry 
Commission  and  others  who  were  interested  in 
the  transaction. 

Now  the  outstanding  facts  are: 

First.  The  Ohio  watershed  needs  and  is  en- 
titled to  at  least  as  extensive  a  State  timbered 
area  as  the  eastern  slope. 

Second.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Ohio  region  to  make  their  needs  more 
widely  known,  and  to  demand  their  just  rights 
so  insistently  that  the  Forestry  Commission  will 
be  obliged  to  make  the  land  purchases  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  approve  of  it. 

Third.  It  is  notoriously  true  that  no  such 
general  demand  has  ever  been  made  by  those 'in- 
terested citizens.  For  years  the  Forestry  Com- 
mission, and  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation have  failed,  in  spite  of  earnest  efforts,  to 
awaken  a  wide-spread  interest  in  Forestry  Re- 
serves west  of  the  mountains.  It  is  true  that  we 
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have  had  the  earnest  support  of  the  leading  papers 
of  Pittsburgh  periodically,  and  we  have  had  the 
constant  support  of  the  Wild  Life  League  and 
its  organ  '*In  the  Open.''  But  we  have  lacked 
utterly  the  popular  demand  which  would  com- 
pel and  justify  the  Forestry  Commission  in  pay- 
ing such  sums  as  would  produce  the  land.  The 
lukewarm  support  given  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from  the  western  region, 
is  a  matter  of  record,  and  needs  to  be  changed 
into  an  aggressive  forestry  propaganda.  There 
will  be  no  better  time  to  begin  such  a  campaign 
than  now! 

There  remains  one  more  statement  to  make. 
The  report  of  the  Flood  Commission  indicates 
that  the  dangers  to  Pittsburgh  from  flood  are 
becoming  both  more  frequent  and  more  serious. 
It  is  also  stated  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
that  of  the  methods  proposed  to  control  the 
floods  but  two  are  worth  considering,  namely: 
Construction  of  storage  basins  to  control,  direct 
and  utilize  the  water  during  times  of  unusual 
flood,  or  drought ;  and  the  creation  of  large  forest 
areas  which  will  lessen  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
water  and  increase  the  volume  that  sinks  into 
safe  storage  in  the  depths  of  the  ground. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  the  flood  of 
1907  the  following  conditions  existed  in  Pitts- 
burgh: The  power  plant  shut  down.  City  was 
in  darkness.  Few,  if  any,  street  cars  were  run- 
ning. A  rise  of  six  inches  more  would  have 
cut  off  supply  from  main  pumping  station.  Seven 
principal  bridges  were  surrounded  by  water,  and 
vehicle  travel  was  cut  off  between  the  north  side 
by  the  35J^  feet  flood,  which  covered  1600  acres 
of  the  low  districts  in  the  city.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  district  submerged  was  $160,- 
000,000,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  property 
was  $50,000,000  as  a  result. 

It  was  the  water  from  the  storage  basins  which 
relieved  the  situation  in  1917  by  floating  300,000 
tons  from  the  Kanawha  mines  to  points  below 
Pittsburgh.  I  quote  the  following  from  U.  S. 
Report:  "The  certainty  of  shipment  and  con- 
venience of  handling  heavy  commodities  by  river 
is  reported  by  the  larger  industrial  plants  as  of 
far  greater  importance  than  any  saving  of 
freight.''  Such  utilization  of  the  river  was  of 
vital  importance  when  the  railroads  were  con- 
gested by  war  traffic. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  money  value  of 
the  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  in  1917  was  $309,- 
272,755.73.  The  passengers  carried  in  the  same 
year  by  the  river  numbered  3,003,033. 

In  the  future,  more  than  in  the  past,  the  pros- 
perity of   the  region   through  which   the   Ohio 


River  and  its  tributary  streams  flow  will  depend 
upon  the  care  given  to  the  water-collecting  sur- 
face and  to  the  success  with  which  the  flow  is 
regulated  and  utilized. 

Adequate  forest  reserves  are  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  State.     It  is  high  time  they  were  found! 

J.  T.  R. 


The  Bedford  Meeting. 

THE  summer  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  was  held  at  Bedford, 
Pa.,  June  18th  to  20th,  inclusive.  All  the 
sessions  were  held  at  the  County  Court  House. 
On  Wednesday^  June  18th,  John  H.  Jordan, 
Esq.,  formally  welcomed  the  association.  He 
spoke  of  the  immense  value  of  the  forests  and 
timber  derived  therefrom  in  the  late  European 
war.  He  then  reverted  to  Bedford  County,  once 
timber  clad,  but  which  has  been  deforested,  so 
that  the  streams  have  dwindled,  and  in  dry  sea- 
sons the  water  supply  for  municipal  and  house- 
hold use  is  so  small  that  its  use  must  be  cur- 
tailed. It  will  be  necessary  to  reforest  the  de- 
nuded hillsides,  and  in  this  way  increase  the 
minimum  water  flow.  He  desired  information 
as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  and  of  Lehigh 
University,  replied,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
renewing  the  vanished  forests.  He  briefly  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  Association,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Association.  The  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  stands  for  all  moves  which 
are  in  the  interest  of  forestry,  aiding  good  and 
discouraging  bad  legislation.  He  spoke  of  the 
forestry  regiments  which  had  been  sent  to  France 
and  of  their  splendid  achievements  in  fellin? 
timber,  in  setting  up  and  operating  lumber  mills 
to  supply  the  large  and  varied  needs  of  the 
armies  for  lumber,  and  in  aiding  to  save  and  re- 
plant trees. 

Mr.  Percival  S.  Ridsdale,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  who  recently 
inspected  the  timber  regions  of  England, 
France  and  Belgium,  gave  an  illustrated  address 
on  "The  Ruined  Forests  of  France."  His  re- 
marks will  be  found  in  this  issue. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  President  Emeritus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  then  de- 
livered an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Pennsyl- 
vania Highlands  of  the  Ohio  Watershed,"  the 
text  of  which  appears  in  another  column. 
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On  Thursday  morning,  at  9.30  A,  M.,  a  visit 
was  made  in  automobiles  to  the  Bedford  State 
Forest  of  10,792  acres,  located  chiefly  on  Martin 
Hill,  south  of  Hainsburg,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  county,  seventeen  miles  from  Bedford.  A 
pi^snic  luncheon  was  partaken  at  the  rangers' 
cabin,  after  which  the  party  divided,  some  going 
to  the  top  of  Martin  Hill — said  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  3092  feet,  the  second  highest  known  point 
in  the  State.  From  this  hill  good  views  may  be 
had  of  Friends  Cove  and  the  Snake  Spring  coun- 
try. The  remainder  of  the  party,  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Byers,  forester-in-charge, 
inspected  the  forest  plantations,  viewing  the 
various  methods  of  forest  planting.  The  visitors 
were  much  impressed  with  the  good,  excellently 
drained  roads  in  the  reserve,  the  well  kept  Are 
lanes,  and  the  satisfactory  timber  growth,  due 
to  the  prevention  of  forest  fires.  A  description 
of  the  Bedford  State  Forest  and  its  tree  planta- 
tions will  be  found  in  this  issue. 

On  the  return  trip  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
mill  of  Mr.  C.  G.  May,  at  Rainsburg,  where 
locust  insulator  pins  and  tree  nails  were  made, 
and  the  methods  of  manufacture  seen. 

In  the  evening  a  second  session  was  held  at 
the  County  Court  House,  at  which  the  following 
papers,  all  of  which  will  appear  in  '^Forest 
Leaves, ' '  were  presented : 

** Working  wdth  a  Shade  Tree  Commission,'' 
Walter  D.  Ludwig,  District  Forester. 

'*A  Practical  Problem  in  Forest  Utilization,'' 
Alfred  E.  Rupp,  State  Forester,  Buchanan 
Forest. 

''When  Trees  Grow!"  Prof.  J.  S.  Illick,  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Silviculture,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forestry. 

"The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  Its 
Relation  to  Canadian  Forestry,"  Robson  Black, 
Secretary  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

On  Friday  morning  an  automobile  trip  was 
taken  to  ''Grand  View,"  on  the  Lincoln  High- 
way, at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  sixteen  miles 
west  of  Bedford.  From  this  point  a  splendid 
panorama  can  be  had  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

In  the  evening  a  third  session  was  held  at  the 
County  Court  House,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Harry  C.  James,  Esq.,  District  Attorney  of  Bed- 
ford County.  Mr.  James  gave  some  interest- 
ing statistics  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  county 
and  its  need  of  forests,  also  of  the  necessity 
of  bringing  its  importance  before  the  public 
schools. 

Prof,  Lloyd  H.  Hinkle,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  spoke  on  "The  Proper  Attitude  of 


the  Public  Schools  Toward  Forestry."  He  said 
that  the  main  object  of  the  public  school  was  to 
make  good  men  and  women  out  of  the  children. 
As  George  McDonald  said,  "1  don't  know  why 
God  created  me.  He  hasn't  finished  me  yet. 
He  is  making  me  now. ' '  So  the  children  are  in  the 
making.  Teach  them  what  they  should  do  to  make 
the  world  better.  The  school  owes  something  to 
a  community.  If  pupils  knew  more  about  the 
forests,  they  would  protect  and  encourage  them 
and  enable  the  farmers  to  raise  more  wheat 
per  acre  by  securing  more  equable  conditions. 
Heavy  rains  take  the  best  part  of  the  soil  from 
the  fields,  but  forests  prevent  the  washing  and 
retain  moisture  in  the  soil. 

If  the  farmers  are  to  continue  in  business 
they  must  understand  conditions  now,  and  as 
they  will  be  in  the  future.  If  they  knew  the 
value  of  the  forests  the  farmers  would  be  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  them. 

The  farmers  must  raise  more  grain  per  acre. 
If  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  farmers  they  must 
be  educated  in  natural  laws. 

From  forestry  comes  love  of  the  beautiful. 
What  would  old  Bedford  look  like  if  every  tree 
were  cut  down,  and  the  mountains  denuded.  He 
instanced  a  man  who  offered  $10,500  for  a  farm, 
and  later  when  it  was  proffered  to  him  at  that 
figure,  refused  it,  saying  that  it  was  then  worth 
$5,500  to  him,  as  one  tree  which  was  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  which  he  would  have  prized,  had 
been  cut  down  for  firewood. 

Boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  ip  school  to  love 
the  beautiful.  Train  them  to  love  trees  and  care 
for  them,  have  them  see  God's  handiwork  in 
the  trees  and  forests.  The  average  child  does 
not  know  what  damage  a  forest  fire  does.  Train 
them  to  protect  the  forest,  have  them  under- 
stand that  the  forest  reserves  help  the  schools, 
the  money  secured  going  to  the  school  fund  of 
the  State,  and  if  forests  backed  up  the  schools 
the  schools  should  back  up  the  forests,  and  do 
what  they  can  to  preserve  and  conserve  them, 
and  stand  back  of  the  forestry  movement. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Besley,  State  Forester  of  Mary- 
land, told  "How  the  State  Can  Assist  the  Private 
Owner  to  Practice  Forestry." 

A.  B.  Egolf,  lumberman  of  Bedford,  read  a 
very  important  paper  on  "The  Forest  and  Lum- 
ber Interests  of  Bedford  County." 

Mr.  Paul  Kreuzpointer  spoke  of  the  situation 
in  Blair  County  and  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Blair  County  Forestry  and  Fish  Association,  of 
which  he  is  secretary. 

All  of  these  papers  will  appear  in  "Forest 
Leaves." 
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John  H.  Jordan,  Esq.,  in  closing  made  a  short 
talk  on  *'Why  the  People  of  Bedford  County 
Are  Interested  in  Forestry/'  and  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  addresses  made.  He  stated 
that  the  inhabitants  would  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  forests  and  aid  in  preserving  them. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  composed  of 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  J.  F.  Hendricks  and  Samuel 
Marshall  then  made  their  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  appears  in  another 
column  of  this  issue. 

This  brought  to  a  close  a  well  attended  meet- 
ing, one  of  the  most  interesting  which  the  asso- 
ciation has  had,  and  which  was  enjoyed  by  all 
those  present. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Bedford 
Meeting. 

WHEREAS,  Because  of  the  encouragement 
received  from  the  citizens  of  Bedford 
and  Bedford  County,  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  was  moved  to  select  the 
Borough  of  Bedford  as  the  place  for  holding  its 
summer  meeting,  and  because  of  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  citizens  of  said  Bedford  County 
our  meeting  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania; 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  We  desire  to  thank 
all  of  the  residents  who  co-operated  with  us  in 
producing  results  so  eminently  satisfactory. 

Further  Be  ■  it  Resolved,  That  our  acknowl- 
edgments are  especially  due  to  Messrs.  Thomas 
C.  Bradley,  Nevin  Diehl  and  Albert  Layton,  the 
County  Commissioners,  for  the  use  of  the  Court 
Room  in  which  our  sessions  have  been  held;  and 
to  the  Hon.  John  H.  Jordan  and  H.  C.  James, 
Esq.,  and  to  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Cessna  for  their  pre- 
sentation of  our  Association  to  the  citizens  of 
Bedford  and  for  the  welcome  we  have  received. 
Also  to  the  local  committee  of  arrangements  and 
to  the  citizens  of  Bedford  County  for  their 
general  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association 
and  their  active  assistance  in  making  the  meet- 
ing the  su<ccess  it  has  proved  to  be. 

Resolved,  further.  That  we  express  our  great 
indebtedness  to  the  friends  who  so  kindly  sup- 
plied the  transportation  from  point  to  point. 
We  will  carry  with  us  to  our  homes  a  lasting 
remembrance  of  your  glorious  scenery  and  of 
your  generous  assistance  in  enabling  us  to  en- 
joy it. 

Resolved,  also,  We  owe  to  State  Forester  Wil- 
liam L.  Byers,  a  frank  recognition  of  the  effect i  e 
work  he  is  doing  in  restoring  and  protecting  the 


State  Forests  and  other  forests  of  this  district. 
He  needs  no  eulogy  from  us  for  his  work  speaks 
for  itself,  though  we  must  thank  him  for  the 
care  he  has  taken  to  clear  for  us,  the  entrances 
to  his  forest  domain. 

And  Be  it  Resolved,  That  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  Fort  Bedford  Inn  we  owe  many  thanks 
for  constant  care  and  attention  to  meet  our 
wishes.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  provide  for 
our  comfort.  We  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
long  lingering  memory  in  our  Association  of 
the  unusual  support  accorded  us  in  our  efforts 
to  serve  the  forest  interests  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  are  especially  due  to  the 
newspapers  of  Bedford  County  for  the  wide  pub- 
licity they  have  given  to  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation at  Bedford  and  for  the  attendance 
thereat. 


The  Bedford  State  Forest. 


THIS  forest  of  10,792  acres  is  located  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Bedford  County,  in 
the  townships  of  Ooletrain,  Cumberland 
Valley  and  Southampton.  Starting  on  Tussey 
Mountain  to  the  east  of  Rainsburg,  it  extends  to 
the  Maryland  State  line,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles — the  maximum  width  being  about 
four  miles.  It  is  situated  on  Tussey  and  Evitts 
Mountains  with  their  ridges,  and  also  on  Martin 
Hill,  which  connects  the  two  first  named  moan- 
tains  at  the  head  of  Friends  Cove.  Its  elevation 
ranges  from  1,400  feet  above  tide  to  3,092  feet 
on  Martin  Hill,  said  to  be  the  second  highest 
point  in  Pennsylvania, 

The  purchase  of  land  was  started  by  the  State 
in  1903,  the  last  tract  being  secured  in  the  spring 
of  1919.  The  total  cost  was  $25^136,  or  $2.32  per 
acre. 

The  soil  is  usually  sandy,  but  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  main  tract  is  mixed  with 
slate.  The  hollows  are  mostly  rocky  sandstone, 
although  there  are  some  slate  outcrops,  and  in 
Friends  Cove,  VA  miles  from  the  reserve,  lime- 
stbne  outcrops.  The  land  is  not  suitable  for 
agriculture  and  much  of  it  for  years  prior  to 
its  purchase  was  burned  over  every  year. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Byers,  the  Forester,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  reserve  since  1907,  divides  the 
forest  into  three  different  types.  First.  The 
'  *  hollow ' '  type  where  the  trees  are  70  to  80  years 
old,  mostly  white  oak,  yellow  poplar,  chestnut 
and  in  some  cases  a  few  hemlock.  The  young 
growth  consists  of  chestnut,  red  oak,  hemlock 
and  white  pine,  ranging  from  20  to  50  years  old. 
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These  stands  are  not  dense  and  cover  about 
3-16  of  the  reserve.  Second.  Chestnut  and 
rock  oak  from  30  to  35  years  old.  This  is  found 
on  the  mountains  and  ridges,  and  covers  about 
one-half  of  the  reserve.  The  young  growth  is 
from  15  to  20  years  old.  On  parts  of  the  reserve 
this  type  is  dense,  while  elsewhere  it  is  open. 
Third.  Very  dense  barren  oak  with  a  few  scat- 
tered yellow  pines  35  to  70  years  old,  covering 
about  5-16  of  the  reserve.  AH  three  types  run 
into  each  other. 

There  are  thirty-six  springs  existing  in  the 
forest,  a  number  of  which  go  dry  in  times  of 
drouth  proving  that  heavy  planting  should  be 
done  around  them. 

No  virgin  woods  are  found  in  the  forest,  the 
entire  area  having  been  lumbered  over,  it  was 
then  swept  by  forest  fires,  and  used  for  grazing 
purposes,  thus  damaging  the  young  growth.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years  much  work  has  been 
done  by  the  State  on  the  reserve.  Eleven  and 
one-seventh  miles  of  roads  made  in  the  forest; 
16.9  miles  of  fire  lanes  (of  which  4.9  have  been 
improved) ;  10.9  miles  of  trails  (of  which  4.9 
miles  have  been  improved),  and  20,000  feet  of 
boundary  lines  opened  (of  which  6,000  feet  have 
been  improved).  All  the  roads  are  seven  feet 
wide,  with  brush  removed  for  four  feet  on  each 
side,  while  the  trails  are  made  four  feet,  and 
the  fire  lines  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet,  the  four 
feet  in  the  center  being  improved. 

The  illustration  shows  .the  Sweet  Hoot  Qap 
Road,  7,700  feet  long,  running  from  the  Blankly 
Road  to  the  creek  at  the  head  of  the  Gap.  It  was 
constructed  in  1915  at  a  labor  cost  of  $77.  Two 
tree  fire  towers  have  been  made. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty  seedling  trees,  principally 
white,  Scotch,  pitch,  red  and  jack  pine  have 
been  planted,  with  some  Norway  Spruce, 
European  larch  and  western  yellow  pine, 
covering  an  area  of  121  acres.  The  illus- 
tration, taken  in  1916,  shows  part  of  a  plan- 
tation of  5,000  white  pine  and  100  Scotch  pine, 
two  year  old  seedlings,  set  out  in  1909.  The  white 
pine  are  now  seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  Scotch 
pine  eleven  feet.  Three  pounds  of  white  pine 
seed  were  also  sown  on  five  acres. 

During  1915  and  1916,  $1,918  net  return  was 
secured  from  the  sale  of  locust  wood. 


The  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  of  New  Jersey  has  purchased  1400 
acres  of  land  in  Woodland  township,  Burlington 
County,  and  added  it  to  the  Lebanon  State 
Forest. 


*The  Ruined  Forests  of  France.' 


FRANCE  stands  today  as  an  example  to  the 
world  that  a  national  forest  policy  pays 
big  dividends  to  foresters — the  result  of  a 
policy  inaugurated  more  than  100  years  ago,  kept 
the  Hun  from  reaching  Paris  and  saved  civili- 
zation. Those  forests  heard  the  call.  They  are 
battered  and  torn  now  but  they  answered  the 
call  just  as  surely  as  the  poilu,  and  now  that 
**le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive*'  they  have  just 
as  big  a  part  in  "the  day"  as  the  poilu.  Un- 
less one  has  been  there  one  cannot  understand 
the  destruction,  for  words  cannot  tell  it  or  pic- 
tures quite  sense  the  dreariness  of  the  devasta- 
tion. 

Not  only  did  France  have  to  see  its  forests 
destroyed  in  the  actual  fighting  and  in  the  move- 
ment of  armies,  but  had  to  supply  its  own  army 
and  those  of  its  allies  with  wood  for  their  numer- 
ous military  needs.  This  had  to  be  done  because 
lumber  could  be  more  readily  secured  in  France 
than  anywhere  else,  and  France,  thanks  to  its 
splendidly  developed  system  of  forestry,  not  only 
was  able  to  supply  army  requirements,  but  was 
able,  by  reason  of  its  forests,  to  retain  its  liberty 
and  save  its  national  soul.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  defensive  value  of  the  forests  of  northern 
France,  which  enabled  it  to  hold  back  the  in- 
vaders, and  for  their  offensive  value,  permitting 
the  secret  gathering  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
for  attack,  France  would  early  in  the  war  have 
been  overrun  and  defeated  by  the  Germans.  The 
forests  saved  the  country,  and  in  this  one  re- 
spect alone  more  than  amply  paid  for  all  the 
work  and  all  the  expenditures  on  them  during 
the  last  125  years,  the  period  for  which  a  definite 
forestry  system  has  been  in  force. 

The  ability  of  Germany  to  repay,  in  timber, 
the  losses  sustained  by  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium  has  been  carefully  studied  by  forest 
experts  of  these  countries.  From  official  statis- 
tics, the  total  area  of  German  forests  (not  includ- 
ing the  forests  of  Alsace-Lorraine)  is  of  16,341,- 
700  acres,  of  which  10,663,800  acres  are  State 
Forests,  i.  e.,  forests  belonging  to  various  States, 
and  5,677,900  acres  belonging  to  the  Communes 
or  to  the  Public  Establishments.  These  forests 
are  composed,  above  all,  of  resinous  trees ;  Scotch 
pine  covers  about  half  of  the  area  (exactly  47 
per  cent.),  and  Spruce  the  fourth  part  of  the 
total  area.  Among  deciduous  trees,  the  Beech  is 
by  far  the  most  widely  distributed. 

There  exists,  in  the  bulk  of  the  German  forests, 
7,867,000  acres  of  timber  of  more  than  60  years 
of  age,  which  may  be  used  for  carpenter's  work, 
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i.  e.,  as  lumber.  Half  of  this  area  is  covered  by 
Scotch  Pine,  more  than  one-fourth  by  Beech,  and 
a  little  less  than  one-fifth  by  Spruce. 

Domaniales  forests  contain  4,032,000  acres  of 
timber  of  more  than  60  years  of  age.  To  this 
quantity  may  be  added  63,950  acres  of  Communal 
Pine  timber  located  in  the  Grand  Duche  de  Bade 
and  in  Wurtemberg.  On  this  basis,  it  is  easy  to 
state  what  volume  of  lumber  is  immetliately 
available,  in  the  State  Forests.  This  volume 
is  at  least  338,000,000  cubic  meters.  More  than 
the  third  is  Scotch  F^ne,  which  is  excellent  tim- 
ber for  lumber.  The  fourth  part  is  Beech,  which 
can  be  used  for  lumber  and  for  railroad  ties. 
Spruce  and  Fir  will  produce  3,000,000  of  plain 
boards.  Oak  will  also  be  welcomed  by  cabinet- 
makers and  carpenters  who  fear  the  lack  of  this 
raw  material. 

The  money  value  of  these  338,000,000  of  cubic 
meters  of  standing  timber  will  amount  to  5,400,- 
000,000  francs  ($1,000,000,000)  if  we  take  as  a 
basis  the  sale  prices  realized  during  the  last 
10  years  in  the  bulk  of  German  State  forests. 
At  the  present  rate,  the  value  will  be  double  and 
more,  and  perhaps  triple.  The  material  coming 
from  the  Communal  Fir  timber  of  the  Grand 
Duche  de  Bade  and  Wurtemberg,  represents  8,- 
000,000  of  cubic  meters,  able  to  produce  250,000,- 
000  of  boards,  valued  at  the  pre-war  rate,  about 
200,000,000  francs  ($36,700,000)  on  standing,  and 
more  than  the  triple  at  the  actual  rates. 

French  soil  having  been  the  chief  battle  ground 
it  is  proper  to  first  of  all  consider  the  forest 
conditions  and  plans  for  restoration  of  its 
forests. 

The  total  area  of  the  French  forests  situated 
in  the  fighting  zones,  and  in  the  regions  which 
were  long  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  subject  to 
fire,  has  been  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
1,482,600  acres. 

The  principal  varieties  of  trees  which  make 
up  these  forests  are  as  follows: 

Among  the  deciduous  trees :  The  Common  Oak 
(var.  Querctis  sessili flora  and  Querous  peduncu- 
lata)f  the  Beech  {Fagus  sylvatica),  the  English 
Hornbeam  (Capinus  hetulus),  the  Ash  (Fraxinus 
excelsior)^  the  Elm  (JJlmita  campestris),  the  Birch 
(Betula  alba),  and  the  Alder  tree  (Alnus  gluH- 
nosa.) 

Among  the  indeciduous  trees:  The  Fir  {Abies 
pectinata),  the  Norway  Spruce  {Abies  or  Picea 
excelsa),  the  Scotch  "Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  and 
the  Black  Pine  of  Austria  (P.  laricio  Austriaca). 

These  varieties  are  scattered  very  differently 
according  to  the  regions.  The  deciduous  pre- 
dominates in  the  north  of  France  (Departments 


of  the  North,  of  the  Somme,  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calais,  of  the  Aisne,  of  the  Oise,  of  the  Ardennes, 
and  of  the  Meuse).  On  the  contrary,  in  the  east 
the  fir  and  the  spruce  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  woods  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  the  Department  of  the  Vosges;  and^  in 
the  chalky  plains  of  the  Champagne  (Depart- 
ment of  the  Aube  and  of  La  Mlarne),  the  Aus- 
trian black  pine  is  very  common. 

The  principal  forests  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  in  the  regions  in  question 
are: 

Mormal,  22,649,186  acres;  Nieppe,  5,728  acres; 
St.  Amand,  8,191  acres;  St.  Michel,  7,568  acres; 
Chateau  Regnault,  13,397  acres;  Signy,  7,860 
acres;  Sedan,  9,496  acres;  Moyeuvre,  5,189  acres; 
Compiegne,  22,239  acres;  Laigue,  9,439  acres; 
St.  Gobain,  7,904  acres;  Retz,  14,826  acres; 
Coucy-Basse,  5,322  acres;  Lachalade,  5,436  acres; 
Spincourt,  5,189  acres;  Lisle,  6,671  acres;  Som- 
medieu,  4,942  acres ;  Les  Elieux,  5,189  acres ;  Par- 
roy,  6,424  acres;  Bois-Sauvages,  5,310  acres; 
Valde  Senones,  10,331  acres;  Rambervillers,  13,- 
679  acres. 

The  forests  belonging  to  Communes  or  to  pri- 
vate individuals  are: 

Mazarin,  7,029  acres;  Sauton,  5,169  acres; 
Boux,  17,222  acres;  La  Fague,  10,827  acres; 
Nouvion,  9,234  a«res;  Ban  Lemonie,  11,633  acres; 
Valtin,  3,867  acres. 

At  all  events  it  does  not  seem  to  be  exaggerat- 
ing to  estimate  at  741,200  acres  the  total  of 
the  lands  on  which  work  of  reforestation  will 
have  to  be  undertaken,  494,200  acres  of  forest 
lands  and  247,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands 
having  been  ruined. 

This  will  be  reforested,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  by  planting  or  seeding.  The  nature  of 
the  land  and  its  condition  on  the  surface,  the 
nature  of  the  forest  trees  to  be  employed,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  labor  resources,  will  in- 
volve the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  the  area  planted 
will  be  444,780  acres  and  the  area  seeded  296,420 
acres,  which  will  necessitate,  altogether,  the  use 
of  720,000,000  saplings  and  1,851,864  pounds  of 
seeds  of  different  varieties  or  72,000,000  saplings 
and  185,186  pounds  of  seed  per  year,  assuming 
a  period  of  10  years  as  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  general  estimate  of  the  war  losses  and 
loss  in  reproduction  value  of  the  destroyed 
forests  of  France  is  placed  at  $800,000,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  16,960,000,000  board  feet  of  saw 
timber  have  been  felled  in  the  French  forests 
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since  the  war  started.  Nine-tenths  of  this  tim- 
ber was  used  for  military  purposes.  In  addi- 
tioU;  military  operations  have  destroyed  2,544,- 
000,000  board  feet,  while  the  Germans  confis- 
cated 2,968,000,000  board  feet.  The  total  esti- 
mated drain  on  the  French  forests  is,  therefore, 
some  22,472,000,000  board  feet.  It  would  take 
France  fully  100  years  to  fully  recuperate  from 
these  forest  losses,  for  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  French  forests  has  been  reduced  about 
424,000,000  board  feet  a  year  over  a  very  long 
period.  Devastated  forests  in  France  cannot 
be  put  to  agricultural  uses  because  the  soil  is 
of  such  a  quality  that  under  French  economic 
conditions  the  forest  crop  is  the  most  profitable 
one  that  will  grow  upon  land  assigned  for  forest 
production. 

Following  a  three  months'  trip  to  the  battle- 
fields, principally  those  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
cans fought,  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  the  French  Government  officials  the 
offer  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  to 
provide  France  with  American  tree  seed  to  re- 
forest not  only  sections  of  devastated  forest 
land  but  for  use  on  agricultural  land  so  badly 
torn  by  shell  fire  that  it  is  no  longer  of  agri- 
cultural value.  Such  land  may  be  ultimately 
restored  for  agricultural  purposes  after  being 
planted  as  a  forest  for  nature  then  may  very 
gradually  heal  the  scars  of  war. 

PERCIVAL   SHELDON   RIDSDALE, 

Editor,  American  Forestry  Magazine. 


Spring  Forest  Fires  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  reported  fires  *f or  the  spring  fire  season 
of  1919,  including  all  fires  occurring  from  the 
Ist  of  January  to  the  1st  of  June,  total  737. 
During  the  same  period  in  1918  there  were  re- 
ported 1,359.  Total  acreage  burned  over  this 
spring  is  106,070  acres.  Damage  resulting  from 
these  fires  as  reported  by  the  fire  wardens  is 
$179,918.00.  For  extinction  the  *  Commonwealth 
has  paid  $10,442.12.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
following  table  of  averages  for  spring  fires: 

Damage  Cost 

$262.00  $16.21 

$244.00  $14.16 


Area  Burned 

1918   150  acres 

1919    144  acres 


There  were  a  few  large  fires  as  usual  this 
spring  and  in  practically  every  instance  these 
fires  became  large  ones  because  of  not  being 
detected  or  attacked  promptly. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  force  of  foresters 


and  forest  rangers  on  State  Forests  there  have 
been  63  patrolmen  in  service  this  spring,  55 
being  the  highest  number  on  duty  at  one  time. 
Patrol  service  was  rendered  in  22  counties.  These 
men  observed  205  fires  and  extinguished  36  of 
them  alone,  assisting  with  49  additional  ones. 
Remaining  fires  were  reported  but  were  too  far 
away  for  the  patrolmen  to  render  assistance. 
Patrolmen  traveled  over  12^600  miles  and  pro- 
tected over  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
forest  land.  Total  cost  of  the  patrol  service 
was  a  little  over  $3,700.00;  the  rate  of  wage 
ranging  from  16  2-3  cents  to  40  cents  per  hour. 
Based  upon  average  figures  the  protection  af- 
forded in  the  saving  of  area  from  being  burned 
over  was  not  less  than  $10,000.00.  The  patrol- 
men more  than  saved  the  total  amount  paid  them 
in  other  ways. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  has  purchased 
sufficient  material  to  extend  the  telephone  lines 
on  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  State  Forests 
about  200  miles.  This  will  enable  a  number  of 
foresters  tp  be  in  telephonic  communication  with 
their  rangers  and  some  of  the  neighboring  fire 
wardens.  It  will  also  make  possible  the  extend- 
ing of  telephone  lines  to  observation  stations. 
This  equipment  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
one  year's  service. 

Collections  for  fire  extinction  from  those  re- 
sponsible for  starting  forest  fires  amount  to  over 
$800.00  since  the  1st  of  January,  and  settlements 
are  being  made  every  week. 

A  number  of  sawmill  engines  have  been  fitted 
with  spark  arresters  this  spring  as  a  result  of 
their  h  ing  declared  public  nuisances.  A  great 
many  fires  have  also  been  prevented  by  the 
burning  of  safety  strips  along  railroad  rights- 
of-way.  The  work  is  usually  done  by  the  rail- 
road employees  without  expense  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry. 

The  revision  of  the  forest  fire  law  failed  in 
the  Legislature.  The  people  clamor  for  protec- 
tion, but  their  agents  in  the  Greneral  Assembly 
will  not  permit  it.  Why  not  clamor  to  some 
purpose?  The  crime  of  burning  forests  should 
be  put  on  the  same  level  as  other  crimes.  When 
the  Legislature  ceases  to  protect  the  criminal, 
we  will  have  the  means  of  assuring  protection  to 
forests.  Nevertheless,  we  have  had  several  suc- 
cessful criminal  suits  against  individuals  who 
were  responsible  for  setting  of  forest  fires  and 
several  additional  cases  are  pending.  There  are 
several  undetermined  suits  against  men  who  re- 
fused to  assist  forest  fire  wardens  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  forest  fires  without  giving  reasonable 
excuses  for  not  doing  so. 
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With  the  scarcity  of  timber  increasing  every 
day  and  with  the  price  of  timber  constantly  going 
up,  it  is  evident  that  the  protection  of  forests 
from  fire  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  moving  picture  film,  **The  Curse  of  the 
Forest,*'  was  used  several  times  in  Clarion 
during  the  month  of  April.  This  film  is 
available  for  any  moving  picture  house  free  of 
charge. 

In  the  National  Forests  of  the  West,  carrier 
pigeons  will  be  used  together  with  airplanes  in 
the  protection  of  forests  from  fire.  Pigeons  will 
be  carried  by  the  aviators  and  messages  delivered 
by  the  pigeons.  Pigeons  will  also  be  used  in  Canad- 
ian forest  patrol  work,  several  pigeons  being  car- 
ried by  each  patrolman  whether  on  foot  or 
traveling  by  some  other  method.  Airplane  patrol 
service  in  Pennsylvania  does  not  seem  to  be 
feasible  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  few- 
satisfactory  landing  places  throughout  our  forest 
regions. 

It  is  interesting  to  report  the  co-operation 
which  we  have  had  with  various  railroad  com- 
panies. The  superintendents  of  the  B.  &  0. 
railroad  system  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
have  been  in  consultation  with  our  district  fores- 
ter and  a  number  of  improvements  have  been 
made  along  their  right-of-way.  The  N.  Y.  C. 
has  burned  safety  strips  through  Lycoming 
county.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 
made  special  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  safety  strips  and  promised  hearty 
co-operation  with  us  for  the  prevention  of  fires. 
The  .JBellefonte  Central,  which  was  responsible 
for.sMalR^e  number  of  fires  heretofore,  n'W  oper- 
ates with^an  extra  screen  over  the  outside  of  the 
engine  stack  and  is  improving  conditions  ma- 
terially. Along  several  divisions  of  the  P.  R.  R. 
safety  strips  have  been  established,  but  unfor- 
tunately along  several  other  divisions  of  this 
railroad  someone  is  responsible  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  carelessness.  The  D.  L.  &  W. 
Company  and  the  Reading  Railway  Company 
have  burned  safety  strips  in  Monroe,  Lackawan- 
na, Luzerne,  Columbia  and  Schuylkill  counties, 
and  would  have  burned  more  had  it  not  been  for 
some  of  their  work  being  held  up  by  short- 
sighted individuals  who  refused  to  grant  permis- 
sion to  the  railroad  employees  to  do  the  burning 
on  their  land. 

Practically  all  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  reimbursing  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  cost  of  extinction  of  fires  started 
by  their  engines  and  for  damage  to  State  Forests 
resulting  from  such  fires,  except  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.      This    company    has 


taken  the  attitude  that  because  it  is  the  heaviest 
taxpayer  of  the  State,  the  Commonwealth  should 
not  look  to  it  for  reimbursement  for  such  claims. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  U.  S.  Rail- 
road Administration  has  informed  us  that  claims 
for  the  cost  of  extinction  of  forest  fires  are  mat- 
ters outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director 
General  and  must  be  handled  by  the  officials  of 
the  railroad  company  whose  operations  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fires. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Congress  has  pro- 
vided laws  for  the  establishment  of  safety  ap- 
pliances on  interstate  railroads  in  order  to 
insure  safety  of  life  and  limb,  but  up  to  this 
time  there  have  been  no  laws,  and  no  rules  or 
regulations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion providing  for  the  installation  of  safety  ap- 
pliances to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property 
from  fires  along  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
This  loss  amounts  annually  to  almost  $10,000,000, 
and  it  is  needless  to  state  that  practically  99 
per  cent,  of  it  could  be  prevented.  G.H.li^. 


Farm  Firewood  a  Valuable  Crop. 


That  farmers  helped  materially  in  conserving 
coal  in  1918  by  substituting  wood  as  fuel  is 
shown  by  statistics  recently  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  An  average  of  11.5  cords 
of  wood,  or  a  total  of  77>092,000  cords,  weft 
burned  on  the  farms  of  the  country  during  1918. 
The  total  production  of  cordwood  during  the 
year,  which  includes  wood  burned  on  farms  and 
that  sold  by  farmers  to  city  dwellers,  amounted 
to  approximately  102,903,000  cords.  The  aver- 
age farm  value  in  1918  was  $4.73  a  cord.  Upon 
the  basis  of  estimates  for  1918,  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  says  the  farm  fuel-wood  crop  is 
one  of  the  important  crops  of  the  farm,  inasmuch 
as  only  five  crops — com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and 
cotton — exceeded  it  in  value  in  1918.  The  figures 
show  that  farmers  in  the  Southern  States  are 
the  heaviest  fuel-wood  users.  North  Carolina 
leads  with  an  average  of  18  cords  used  on  each 
farm  during  the  year.  The  farms  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Arkansas  averaged  17  cords;  of  Mis- 
sissippi, 16  cords;'  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Nevada  and  Vermont,  15  cords. 


The  Michigan  Legislature  recently  passed  a  1»^ 
to  encourage  the  planting  of  nut-bearing  and 
other  fruit-producing  shade  trees  along  State 
roads.  The  trees  will  be  furnished  at  nominal 
cost  to  local  officials  and  private  individuals,  and 
are  to  be  set  20  to  40  feet  apart. 
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Plantation  of  White  Pine  and  Scotch  Pine,  Bedford  State  Forest.  Penna. 


High  Farm  Land,  West  Slope  Laurel  Ridce.  South  of  Indian  Head. 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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Sweet  Root  Gap  Road,  Bedford  State  Forest,  Pennsylvania. 


YOUGHIOCHENY    RiVER    AT   SOMERFIELD,   SOMERSET    CoUNTY.    PENNSYLVANU. 
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Working  With  the  Shade  Tree  Commission. 

WITHOUT  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  potent 
and  efficient  methods  of  getting  the  aver- 
age urban  dweller  interested  in  for- 
estry principles  and  practices  is  to  convert 
him  into  a  shade  tree  enthusiast.  By  a  proper 
system  of  educational  training,  hints,  and  sug- 
gestions, he  will  soon  become  inoculated  with  the 
virus  of  forestry  and  so  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  cause.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  the 
city  man  into  the  forest,  it  is  possible  to  plant 
a  tree  in  his  yard  or  along  the  street  in  front 
of  his  home  and  cultivate  his  interest  in  its  suc- 
cessful growing  and  care  so  that  he  will  be  but 
a  few  short  steps  away  from  a  knowledge  of 
trees  in  the  aggregate  and  their  relationships  to 
our  industrial  and  economic  life. 

Shade  tree  forestry  then  must  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  many  methods  of  educational  effort 
which  are  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  to  bring 
about  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  care  and 
protection  of  trees  and  their  importance  in  the 
general  life  and  actions  of  the  people. 

As  a  rule  the  condition  of  the  average 
shade  trees  on  the  streets  of  the  many  cities, 
boroughs,  and  townships  of  Pennsylvania  is  de- 
plorable and  shows  a  complete  disregard  of  the 
proper  methods  of  handling  and  caring  for  trees. 
The  trees  have  been  planted  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  proper  species  suitable  for  a  cer- 
tain condition,  have  been  supposedly  trimmed 
but  really  hacked  into  a  semblance  of  their 
former  majesty  and  beauty  by  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  shade  tree  in  existence  today,  the 
**tree  butcher,''  and  have  suffered  other  untold 
but  unmistakably  plain  evidences  of  ill  treat- 
ment. 

Despite  these  evidences  of  flagrant  abuse,  it 
is  singular  that  more  cities,  boroughs,  and  town- 
ships in  the  State  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  many  statutes  which  give  them  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  proceed  with  the  proper  care 
and  protection  of  their  shade  trees.  The  Act 
of  Miay  31,  1907,  approved  by  Edwin  S.  Stuart, 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  provides  for  the 
planting  and  protection  of  shade  trees  and  the 
appointment  of  a  shade  tree  commission.  After 
the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by 
the  duly  constituted  authorities,  the  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  in  accordance  with  local 
conditions  can  be  drawn  up  and  put  into  effect. 

It  is  my  wish  to  confine  the  paper  from  this 
point  principally  to  the  activities  of  the  Shade 
Tree  Commission  of  the  City  of  Johnstown,  a 
eity    of    the    third    class,    located    in    Cambria 


county,  and  with  whose  functions  I  have  been 
actively  identified  since  its  adoption  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1907. 

Johnstown  is  one  of  the  four  third  class  cities 
in  Pennsylvania  to  accept  this  act,  which  was 
done  by  proper  ordinance  early  in  April,  1916; 
and  the  ordinances,  providing  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  city's  shade  trees,  vfere  passed 
finally  by  city  council  April  18,  1916,  to  take 
effect  on  and  after  April  28,  1916. 

Ordinances  Governing  the  Commission.  The  most 
important  thing  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  care- 
ful and  appropriate  ordinances  and  regulations 
are  drawn  up  to  give  the  necessary  measure  of 
protection  to  the  shade  trees;  and  all  the  records 
of  existing  shade  tree  commissions  should  be 
searched  thoroughly  for  the  best  features  incor- 
porated therein.  Without  these  necessary  things 
with  which  to  give  power  to  the  commission,  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  take  steps  to 
create  such  a  body. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  Johnstown  regu- 
lations are  the  equal  of  those  in  any  other  city, 
because  the  commission  and  myself,  as  its  con- 
sulting forester  from  the  beginning  of  its  activi- 
ties, searched  every  record  and  ordinance  in 
other  cities,  paying  particular  attention  to  those 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  ordinances  are  modeled  primarily  a'ter 
those  of  Newark  and  in  addition,  contain  other 
features  peculiar  to  certain  conditions  which  are 
merely  local  in  character.  They  are  rather  dras- 
tic, but  not  more  so  than  was  indicate^  by  the 
circumstances.  Besides  providing  that  written 
permits  must  be  obtained  for  the  removal,  plant- 
ing, or  trimming  of  any  tree  in  the  public  high- 
way, and  specifying  penalties,  these  ordinances 
contain  provisions  whi<*h  will  care  for  almost 
any  contingency  which  may  arise.  And  it  might 
be  added  that  they  state  specifically  that  ''it 
shall  be  unlawful,"  to  do  so  and  so  and  say 
nothing  about  what  sort  of  evidence  such  acts 
shall  constitute. 

I  should  like  to  read  these  ordinances  because 
of  their  value  to  other  communities,  which  may 
be  thinking  of  demanding  a  shade  tree  commis- 
sion; but  they  are  too  lengthy  for  this  paper, 
and  I  shall  quote  from  only  several  of  their  more 
important  provisions. 

They  provide  for  sueh  injuries  as  may  be 
caused  by  gas,  hot  water,  steam,  or  other  sub- 
stance deleterious  to  tree  life  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  soil  around  the  trees,  the  penalty 
being  $50  for  each  tree  so  killed  or  destroyed. 
They  specify  that  there  must  be  maintained 
about  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  each  shade  tree 
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at  least  six  square  feet  of  open  ground  for  a 
tree  of  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  for  every 
two  inches  of  increase  of  such  diameter,  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  at  least  one  square  foot 
of  open  ground.  They  provide  against  injuries 
caused  by  any  kind  of  electrically  charged  wire 
coming  into  contact  with  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
They  require  guards  and  stakes,  and  adequate 
protection  from  horses  and  animals;  and  proper 
care  in  the  erection,  or  repairing  of  buildings  in 
the  city. 

Requirement  of  Permits.  Nothing  will  so  im- 
press upon  the  people  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
authorized  body  looking  after  the  welfare  and 
care  of  the  shade  trees  as  when  they  are  asked 
by  local  officials  whether  they  have  a  permit  for 
such  work  as  they  are  doing  or  are  having  done 
to  their  trees.  Too  often  the  people,  especially 
property  owners,  have  looked  upon  the  shade 
tree  which  they  have  planted  in  front  of  their 
own  property  as  something  with  which  they  could 
do  as  they  pleased,  and  this  old  idea  is  hard 
to  eradicate.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  cases 
where  trees  are  trimmed  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  local  shade  tree  commission,  but  these  in- 
fractions of  the  law  become  less  frequent,  if 
there  is  a  summons  to  the  magistrate  to  answer 
for  the  violation. 

During  the  year  1918,  the  yearly  report  of  the 
Johnstown  commission  shows  that  permits  were 
issued  for  the  trimming  of  239  trees^  killing  of  9 
trees,  and  planting  of  17  trees,  making  a  total 
of  86  permits  for  265  trees. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  supervisory  work 
of  the  commission  and  its  growth,  the  records  for 
the  past  spring  nearly  surpass  by  half  those  of 
the  whole  year  1918.  Permits  were  issued  so 
far  in  1919  as  follows:  Trimming,  259  trees; 
removing,  53  trees ;  and  planting  78  trees ;  making 
a  total  of  390  trees. 

Additional  Rulings  Required.  It  is  not  always 
possible  or  desirable  to  incorporate  in  the  ordi- 
nances every  phase  of  shade  tree  work  which 
may  arise,  and  in  such  cases  additional  rulings 
of  the  commission  must  be  made  and  enforced. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  con- 
tend with  and  handle  satisfactorily  is  the  Caro- 
lina Poplar.  I  need  not  mention  the  many  bad 
qualities  of  this  tree  for  shade  and  street  work, 
but  we  have  had  to  remove  such  trees  often 
where  the  roots  had  completely  shut  up  a  water 
or  sewer  pipe.  This  tree  has  been  planted  rather 
extensively  in  the  mining  and  industrial  towns 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  to  order  a  whole- 
sale removal  of  all  these  trees  would  have  meant 
the   practical  destruction    of    all    shade    trees. 


However,  the  commission  ruled  that  it  would  not 
permit  the  planting  of  any  more  of  these  trees, 
and  that  it  would  not  require  a  written  permit 
for  the  killing  or  removal  of  such  trees. 

Another  matter  whi«h  requires  attention  is 
the  height  of  the  lower  branches  of  shade  trees 
above  the  sidewalks.  An  open  grown  tree  will 
produce  branches  all  along  its  trunk  and  unless 
systematic  pruning  is  practiced,  the  lower 
branches  will  hang  too  low,  thus  preventing  free 
passage  to  pedestrians,  especially  carrying  um- 
brellas. To  remedy  this  condition,  the  Johns- 
town commission  has  passed  a  resolution  provid- 
ing that  all  trees  must  be  trimmed  to  a  height  of 
not  less  than  ten  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 

"The  Tree  Butcher/'  The  greatest  eneniy  of 
the  shade  tree  anywhere  is  undoubtedly  the  man 
who  takes  a  saw  and  an  ax,  and  starts  to  cut 
and  hack  at  the  trees  as  though  they  were  so 
much  cordwood,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Probably  there  is  no  other  calling 
or  profession  in  which  there  are  so  many  per- 
sons engaged,  who  believe  that  they  really  know 
their  business,  and  yet  do  not  actually  know  the 
rudiments  of  their  work. 

Where  it  is  at  all  possible,  I  would  urge  that 
all  communities  take  steps  to  have  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  make  a  sufficient  appropri- 
ation for  the  employment  of  a  competent  forester 
and  shade  tree  expert  to  see  that  the  work  of 
the  commission  is  carried  out  correctly  and  to 
the  letter.  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  we  have  not 
reached  that  stage  in  Johnstown  yet,  but  we 
hope  that  this  will  be  realized  shortly. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  issued  our  permits 
for  trimming  and  other  tree  work  only  after  an 
investigation  and  report  on  the  work  to  be  done 
is  submitted  by  me  and  the  person  who  is  to 
do  such  work  has  received  my  approval.  In 
small  communities  it  is  possible  to  get  one  man 
who  will  be  responsible,  but  in  the  larger  places, 
this  is  out  of  the  question.  After  seeing  the 
work  of  those  who  claim  they  are  expert  tree 
repairmen,  I  submit  a  report  to  the  commission 
and  they  approve  the  work  of  those  who  qualify 
according  to  these  standards.  When  a  permit 
is  asked  for  and  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  one 
of  the  accredited  men  on  the  qualified  list,  the 
secretary  of  the  commission  issues  the  permit. 

Tree  Planting,  Before  any  intelligent  plan  of 
planting  can  be  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  a 
tree  census  of  the  community  be  taken.  This 
should  locate  every  existing  shade  tree,  its  size, 
species,  general  condition,  treatment  suggested, 
and  other  pertinent  facts. 

We  have  already  taken  such  a  census  of  several 
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of  the  streets  of  Johnstown  and  these  records 
are  a  permanent  part  of  the  shade  tree  work. 
The  census  will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  whole  city  will  be  covered. 

Much  educational  work  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  matter  of  the  purposes  of  the  commission 
before  the  people,  especially  with  respect  to 
planting.  I  recall  that  the  proposed  planting 
of  one  street  in  Johnstown  was  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  property  owners 
who,  of  course,  must  pay  for  the  cost  of  such 
work,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1907. 
In  other  cases,  the  property  owners  will  peti- 
tion for  a  systematic  planting  of  their  streets 
and  the  work  of  the  commission  will  be  greatly 
simplified. 

In  order  to  conduct  an  intensive  educational 
eiTort  the  secretary  of  the  commission  and  my- 
self have  been  authorized  to  take  a  number  of 
photographs  of  various  shade  tree  conditions  in 
the  city  and  these  will  be  made  into  stereopticon 
slides  and  an  illustrated  lecture  given  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  When  the  people  realize  that 
the  commission  is  aiming  to  protect  the  shade 
trees  and  give  them  proper  care  and  attention, 
they  soon  support  the  movement  and  render  co- 
operation and  assistance.  Much  of  the  opposition 
to  such  commissions  has  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  its  purposes  and  objects,  which  are 
construed  to  mean  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  con- 
trol. Just  as  soon  as  the  rulings  of  the  commis- 
sion become  such,  the  whole  success  of  the  work 
is  bound  to  be  jeopardized. 

As  to  the  species  of  trees  to  be  planted,  much 
depends  upon  local  conditions.  In  general,  no 
mistake  will  be  made  in  using  Norway  Maple, 
Oriental  Plane,  Red  and  Pin  Oaks,  Hard  or  Sugar 
Maple,  and  occasionally  Horse  .  Chestnut,  White 
Ash,  American  Elm,  and  Catalpa.  We  do  not 
encourage  the  planting  of  the  Silver  and  Soft 
Maples,  because  the  wood  is  brittle  and  the 
trees  usually  develop  poor  trunks. 

We  have  some  extreme  conditions,  near  the 
railroads  and  steel  mills,  for  instance,  where 
apparently  nothing  will  grow  but  Ailanthus  and 
these  trees  must  be  used.  Our  theory  is  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  plant  species 
of  trees  under  conditions  where  experience  has 
shown  that  they  will  not  thrive,  consequently 
this  mistake  is  to  be  avoided,  so  as  to  give  as 
little  cause  as  possible  for  criticism  of  the  work 
of  the  commission.  Obvious  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment and  professional  advice  will  soon  react  to 
the  detriment  of  the  work  anywhere. 

Professional    Supervision,      Probably    nothing 


contributes  to  the  success  of  the  work  of  a 
shade  tree  commission  so  much  as  efficient  pro- 
fessional supervision;  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  our  foresters  so  to  equip  themselves  by  a 
course  of  study  and  reading  that  they  may  be 
in  a  position  to  render  this  sort  of  assistance 
to  communities  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
many  pamphlets  and  circulars  to  be  obtained 
from  the  various  shade  tree  commissions  and 
experiment  stations  and  there  are  many  excellent 
books  published  on  the  subject.  With  his  broad 
knowledge  of  trees,  supplemented  by  specific  data 
as  to  the  habits  and  behavior  of  trees  under  the 
adverse  conditions  of  street  planting,  he  will 
soon  be  equipped  to  render  this  service  to  the 
people. 

The  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion and  those  in  authority  in  the  various  cities 
and  boroughs  is  another  factor  in  the  success  of 
this  work.  Fortunately,  the  Superintendent  of 
Parks  and  Public  Property  of  Johnstown,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Stroup,  whose  department  has  direc- 
tion of  the  work  of  this  commission,  is  keenly 
interested  in  his  work  and  is  giving  active  sup- 
port and  co-operation  to  the  commission.  Mr. 
Leo  J.  Buettner,  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, is  also  an  interested  and  efficient  worker 
in  the  interest  of  shade  tree  problems.  Besides 
his  position  with  this  commission,  he  is  also 
Secretary  to  the  City  Planning  Commission,  the 
Park  Board,  and  the  Bureau  of  City  Assess- 
ments, which  duties  give  him  an  insight  into  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  these  bodies,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  coordinate  all  of  their  activities. 

Shade  tree  forestry  and  the  ability  to  render 
assistance  along  this  line  is  an  important  factor 
in  general  forestry  work  and  our  foresters  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  these  problems  whenever 
they  arise.  By  so  doing,  they  will  be  furthering 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  to  be 
of  service  to  the  people  and  to  inculcate  love 
for  trees,  which  will  lead  eventually  to  tree  pro- 
tection and  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  forestry. 

list  of  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  of  the 
first  class  in  Pennsylvania,  now  having  Shade 
Tree   Commissions: 

First  Class  Cities — 
Philadelphia. 

Second  Class  Cities — 
Pittsburgh,  Scranton. 

Third  Class  Cities— 
Easton,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Johnstown.  York, 
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Boroughs — 

Beaver,  Narberth, 

Belief onte.  New  Freedom, 

Bristol,  Oakmont, 

Clearfield,  Ridley  Park, 

Doremont,  Shenandoah, 

Dorranceton,  Tarentum, 

Ebensburg,  Tyrone, 

Jersey  Shore,  West  Chester, 

Knoxville,  Westmont. 

Mauch  Chunk, 

Townships  of  the  First  Class — 
Mt.  Lebanon,   Allegheny   County. 

WALTER  D.  LUDWIG, 
District  Forester, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


When  Trees  Grow. 


TREES  are  among  the  commonest  and  most 
conspicuous  objects  of  nature.  Next  to 
the  grasses,  which  comprise  about  3,000 
species,  trees  are  the  most  widely  distributed  and 
best  known  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  are  found  in  every  land  and  occur  in  a 
great  variety  of  situations.  As  vanguards  of  the 
forest  they  stand  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
battling  with  the  mighty  waves  and  the  compell- 
ing winds.  They  beautify  the  banks  of  placid 
streams  and  protect  their  shores  against  raging 
torrents.  They  frame  the  home  picture  and  give 
thereto  an  expression  of  homeliness  and  com- 
fort. They  furnish  a  protective  cover  to  steep 
mountain  slopes,  which,  through  regulating  the 
run-off  of  water  resulting  from  heavy  rains  and 
melting  snows,  checks  erosion  and  prevents  de- 
structive floods.  Furthermore,  they  yield  many 
of  the  most  essential  and  indispensible  commodi- 
ties which  man  uses  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 
Trees  and  the  products  derived  from  them  were 
powerful  factors  in  the  prosecution  and  winning 
of  the  recent  war.  And  now,  our  common  trees 
are  being  planted  as  memorials  to  those  who 
made  *Hhe  supreme  sacrifice.'' 

This  many-sided  inter-relation  between  the 
human  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  trees  is  not 
of  recent  origin  but  has  existed  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world.  Man  has  always  been,  is 
now,  and  ever  will  be  a  friend  of  trees.  In  spite 
of  the  long  duration  and  the  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuity of  man's  friendly  attitude  towards  forest 
trees  there  yet  exists  an  evident  lack  of  real 
intimacy.  It  is  a  creditable  accomplishment  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  our  common  trees, 
that    is,    know    their   names    and    distinguishing 


characteristics  and  be  able  to  chart  their  kin- 
ship and  discuss  their  family  history,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  real  tree  appreciation  can  be  developed 
more  readily,  fully,  and  satisfactorily  by  study- 
ing their  essential  life  relations  and  processes, 
that  is,  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  their 
numerous  activities  and  behaviors  while  at  work 
and  at  rest.  Professor  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey, 
for  many  years  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Cornell  University,  and  the  writer  of 
many  authoritative  books  in  the  field  of  botany 
and  horticulture,  wrote  that  ^Hhe  ideal  plant 
teaching  begins  always  with  functions  and  essen- 
tial life  relations,  even  with  young  children." 

Nothing  about  the  numerous  processes  of  trees 
is  more  readily  comprehended  than  that  they 
grow,  for  the  results  of  growth  are  so  obvious, 
and  in  some  cases  striking,  particularly  in  tem- 
perate regions  where  annually  a  period  of  veire- 
tative  rest  alternates  with  a  period  of  activity. 
I  propose  to  present  for  your  consideration  some 
interesting  and  essential  facts  pertaining  to  the 
growth-behavior  of  our  common  forest  trees. 
Growth,  however,  is  such  a  comprehensive  sub- 
ject, and  some  phases  of  it  so  technical  that  I 
have  decided  to  limit  myself  to  .the  question 
**When  Trees  Grow?" 

The  data  which  will  be  presented  herewith 
were  collected  near  Mont  Alto,  Pa.,  by  myself 
and  by  several  of  my  former  students  under  my 
direction  during  the  past  four  forest  tree  grow- 
ing seasons.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  helpful  and 
suggestive  assistance  from  Mir.  Ralph  Musser 
and  Mr.  Charles  Z.  Bates,  two  former  students. 
The  field  work  embraced  the  measuring  of  many 
trees  at  rather  regular,  usually  weekly,  inter- 
vals and  the  keeping  of  meteorological  records, 
especially  of  temperature  and  rainfall.  In  order 
to  obtain  detailed  field  data  over  200  trees  were 
measured  daily  during  the  1918  forest  tree  grow- 
ing season,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  specific 
groups  of  trees  were  measured  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

The  belief  is  prevalent  that  trees  grow  through- 
out the  general  growing  or  vegetative  season, 
which  embraces  in  Pennsylvania  from  150  to  200 
days,  and  extends  from  the  last  killing  frost  in 
the  spring,  that  is,  when  the  leaves  of  the  larehes« 
birches,  cherries,  and  maples  appear,  to  the  first 
killing  frost  in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  ex- 
hibit their  autumnal  coloration.  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  supposition,  for  most  of  the  native 
and  introduced  forest  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mont  Alto  make  90  per  cent,  of  their  height 
growth  in  less  than  forty  days. 

The  following  tabulation  lists  five  representa- 
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tive  species  of  forest  trees,  gives  the  date  in 
spring  when  the  growth  of  each  starts,  indicates 
the  percentage  of  the  total  gprowth  of  the  season 
opp>osite  specified  dates,  and  schedules  the  prog- 
ress, duration,  and  cessation  of  growth: 


tender  growing  points  of  these  trees  from  the 
cold  of  winter  by  placing  them  within  small 
buds  which  are  almost  completely  imbedded 
within  the  twigs.  This  means  of  adaptation  also 
protects  the  tender  new  growth  of  spring  from 


Species 

WILD 

Black  Cherhy 

Sweet   Bucksyb 

White  Pine 

Tulip   Tree 

NoEWAY    Spruce 

Growth 
SUrtu 

April  4th 

April    6th 

April  18th 

April  25th 

May  6th 

8  April  15 

7.5% 

67.5% 

00.0% 

00.0% 

00.0% 

5  May  1 

15.0% 

95.0% 

12.1    ^ 

1.2% 

00.0% 

^  May  15 

25.0% 

100.0% 

46.2     Y  80.0% 

23.4    >| 

22^4    ^ 

g  June  1 
£  June  15 

42.5    ^ 

92.1    J 

58.8     y  65.4% 

74.1     Y  76.8% 

62.5     Y  45.0% 

98.8% 

88.8    j 

99.2    J 

g  July  1 
i  July  15 

87.5     J 

100.0% 

97.4% 

100.0% 

97.5% 

98.9% 

S  August  1 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Not  all  forest  trees  begin  to  grow  at  the  same 
time. 

Some  start  early  in  spring  while  others  begin 
rather  late.  The  Wild  Black  Cherry  Prunus 
serotina  is  the  first  forest  tree  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mont  Alto  to  begin  height  growth.  The  elon- 
gation of  its  twigs  starts  about  the  fourth  of 
April.  The  Domestic  Cherry,  Prunti^  Avium,  be- 
gins its  growth  about  four  days  later  than  the 
native  Wild  Black  Cherry.  The  Sweet  Buckeye, 
Aesculus  octandra,  begins  about  April  6th,  White 
Pine,  Pinus  Strohus,  about  April  18th,  Tulip  Tree, 
Liriodendron  TuUpiferOy  about  April  25th,  and 
Norway  Spruce,  Picea  Abies,  about  May  6th.  The 
date  when  the  different  species  start  the  elon- 
gation of  their  twigs  depends  upon  the  inherent 
tendency  of  the  species  and  the  factors  of  the 
environment.  The  late  opening  of  the  buds  of 
Norway  Spruce  is  not  a  local  characteristic,  but 
an  inherent  tendency,  for  records  from  Germany 
show  that  they  usually  open  after  May  8th,  and 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  after  the  end  of 
May.  On  the  other  hand,  factors  of  the  en- 
vironment, such  as  latitude,  altitude,  exposure, 
shade,  and  shelter,  also  have  a  strong  influence 
on  the  starting  time  of  the  season's  growth. 
As  a  rule,  buds  open  about  2^  to  3  days  later 
with  each  degree  of  latitude  and  about  2  to  2^ 
days  later  with  each  350  feet  of  altitude.  White 
Oak  begins  its  growth  from  7  to  14  days  later 
on  northern  than  on  southern  exposures  on  the 
Mont  Alto  State  Forest.  Trees  with  small  and 
partially  or  completely  imbedded  buds  such  as 
Honey  I^ocust,  Black  Locust,  Kentucky  Coffee- 
Tree,  Tree  of  Heaven,  and  Catalpa,  begin  growth 
relatively    late.     Nature   seems   to   protect   the 


late  frosts,  for  the  small  and  deeply  imbedded 
buds  are  not  stimulated  so  early  in  spring  as 
large  exposed  buds;  hence,  the  resultant  vegeta- 
tive growth  usually  appears  after  the  damaging 
frost  period. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  meeting  ground  of  many 
northern  and  southern  forest  tree  species.  The 
northern  follow  the  mountains  towards  the 
South  and  the  southern  extend  northward 
through  the  valleys.  The  distinctly  southern 
species,  which  are  decidedly  sensitive  to  spring 
frosts,  as  a  rule,  begin  the  elongation  of  their 
shoots  rather  late,  that  is,  after  the  danger 
period  of  frost  damage  is  past.  The  Eastern 
Catalpa,  supposedly  a  native  of  the  South  At- 
lantic States,  does  not  leaf  out  until  the  latter 
part  of  May.  Likewise  other  southern  species, 
such  as  Persimmon,  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree,  and 
Bald  Cypress  postpone  the  beginning  of  their 
vegetative  elongation  until  late  spring. 

The  range  of  the  period  during  which  the 
height  growth  of  forest  trees  ceases  is  longer 
than  that  during  which  height  growth  starts  in 
the  spring.  The  Sweet  Buckeye,  Aesculus  octan- 
drOf  usually  completes  its  growth  at  Mont  Alto 
as  early  as  May  10th  to  May  15th,  and  by  June 
15th  one  can  find  full-sized  winter  buds.  This 
species  is  the  first  to  complete  its  height  growth 
of  the  season.  Most  species  of  forest  trees  in 
southern  Pennsylvania  cease  growing  during  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June. 
Only  a  few  species  continue  their  growth  into 
July.  On  June  10,  1919,  I  examined  79  different 
species  of  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Alto, 
55  of  which,  that  is  70  per  cent.,  had  already 
ceased  growing  in  height.     On  June  18  and  19, 
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1919,  I  examined  50  species  of  trees  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  found  that  the  height 
growth  of  40  had  already  stopped.  This  is  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  growth  cessation, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  extremely  cold  period 
during  the  early  part  of  May,  followed  imme- 
diately by  an  unusually  hot  period  during  late 
May  and  early  June.  Such  extreme  temperatures 
and  the  abrupt  transition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  are  potent  factors  in  retarding  growth 
and  in  extreme  oases  may  cause  entire  cessation 
of  growth.  The  White  Pine,  which  usually  stops 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Alto  about  June 
15th,  but  may  continue  to  grow  as  late  as  June 
30th,  ceased  growing  this  year  (1919)  about 
June  3rd.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  85  per 
cent,  of  the  forest  trees  of  Pennsylvania  have 
already  (June  20,  1919)  completed  their  normal 
height  growth  for  the  season.  Of  the  remaining 
15  per  cent,  the  Tulip  Tree,  Sycamore,  and  the 
Larches  are  prominent  species,  which  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
July.  By  the  first  of  August  the  normal  height 
growth  of  all  the  forest  trees  of  Pennsylvania 
has,  as  a  rule,  ceased. 

In  order  to  determine  the  progress  of  the 
height  growth  each  species  must  be  examined  by 
itself,  for  each  individual  species  possesses  dis- 
tinctive inherent  growth  characteristics.  Some 
place  their  growth  without  a  break,  while  others 
place  it  by  leaps  and  bounds  alternating  with 
rest  periods.  In  this  respect  the  method  of 
working  followed  by  trees,  and  growth  surely  is 
work,  differs  little  from  the  methods  of  other 
organisms,  including  man.  Rarely  does  any  or- 
ganism work  continuously,  but  rest  periods  are 
usually,  and  sometimes  frequently,  interspersed 
between  the  periods  of  work.  Rest  periods,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
idleness,  for  they  are  normal  prerequisites  to  the 
optimum  functioning  of  all  organisms.  Without 
them  no  organism  can  attain  optimum  efficiency 
nor  maintain  health. 

Few  comprehensive  statements  can  be  made 
regarding  the  growth  behavior  of  forest  trees 
during  the  growing  season.  There  is  a  wide 
divergence  between  the  height  growth  behavior 
of  Wild  Black  Cherry,  Sweet  Buckeye,  White 
Pine,  Tulip  Tree,  and  Norway  Spruce.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  wide  divergence  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  growth  procedure  throughout  the 
growing  season  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Growth  begins  slowly,  after  a  ixiriahle  period  rises 
rapidly,  then  reaches  a  maximum  which  is  main- 
tained for  a  short  while,  finally  falls  gradually  to  a 
minimum,  and  then  ceases  completely. 


The  actual  growth  is,  however,  less  regular, 
for  the  rate  of  growth  usually  exhibits  a  certain 
rhythm  or  periodicity.  It  progresses  by  leaps 
and  bpunds  alternating  with  rest  periods,  which 
may  be  of  long  or  short  duration.  Rest  periods 
of  short  duration  occur  frequently  and  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  but  are  hard  to  detect  with 
instruments  of  ordinary  precision.  Rest  periods 
of  longer  duration  are  also  common  and  readily 
measurable. 

The  terminal  shoot  of  a  Chestnut  Oak,  Quercus 
Prinus,  started  to  grow  on  April  17,  1918, 
and  continued  its  elongation  until  May  23rd, 
when  the  first  upward  thrust  ceased.  A  resting 
period  of  24  days  followed  and  on  June  16th 
growth  was  again  resumed  and  continued  until 
July  13th,  a  period  of  27  days.  The  first  growing 
period  extended  over  36  days  during  which  the 
terminal  shoot  elongated  a  total  of  10  inches, 
that  is  an  average  of  approximately  one-third 
of  an  inch  per  day.  This  was  followed  by  a 
cessation  of  growth  for  24  days  when  the  second 
and  final  elongation  of  the  season  began.  The 
second  growing  period  extended  over  only  27 
days  during  which  the  terminal  shoot  e]^pgated 
a  total  of  13.5  inches,  that  is  an  average  ot  one- 
half  an  inch  per  day.  Such  a  periodicity  of 
growth  is  not  unusual,  but  rather  peculiar  to 
certain  species.  Pin  Oak,  Black  Oak,  Chestnut 
Oak,  and  Pitch  Pine  frequently  begin  to  place 
a  second  growth  10  to  25  days  after  the  original 
growth  of  the  season  has  ceased. 

The  period  during  spring  and  summer  when 
height  growth  does  not  progress  may  be  regarded 
as  a  resting  period,  a  recuperative  period,  or  a 
period  of  preparation.  The  trees  apparently  rest 
but  in  reality  they  are  preparing  for  the  next 
upward  thrust  which  may  be  longer  than  the 
original  advance.  Furthermore,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  recurring  rest  periods  may  be- 
come a  rather  fixed  and  r^nlar  feature  of  the 
growth  of  certain  species.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  the  case  of  normal  young  Pitch  Pine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mont  Alto  which  exhibits  annually 
a  cessation  of  growth  for  a  period  of  2  to  3 
weeks. 

The  rate  of  tree  growth  not  only  fluctuates 
throughout  the  growing  season  but  also  during 
each  day.  The  maximum  growth  usually  occurs 
late  at  night,  apparently  after  the  preparation 
and  translocation  of  food  and  other  essential 
materials  becomes  less  active,  and  the  minimum 
growth  falls  in  the  afternoon  of  each  clear  day 
when  the  greatest  activity  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch  and  sugar  is  in  operation. 

About  20  trees  of  each  of  the  four  species 
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given  in  the  following  tabulation  were  measured 
regularly  at  7.30  P.  M.  and  7.30  A.  M.  for  a 
specified  period.  The  derived  results  for  height 
growth  during  the  day  and  at  night  are  given  in 
the  following  tabulation: 

Species  Day  Night 

Tree  of  Heaven 35%  65% 

Tulip  Tree  40%  60% 

Norway   Spruce    18%  82% 

White    Pine    39%  61% 

Average   ,....     33%  67% 

The  foregoing  tabulation  shows  that  trees  grow 
about  twice  as  much  at  night  as  during  the  day. 
By  using  instruments  of  greater  precision  the 
percentages  would,  no  doubt,  be  changed  some- 
what, but  the  general  comparative  rate  of  growth 
would  still  stand  unchanged. 

To  some  persons  it  may  appear  that  the  prob- 
lem of  growth  behavior  of  trees  has  only  an 
academic  application.  This  point  of  view  is, 
however,  untenable  for  there  is  an  economic 
side  to  the  study.  If  conducted  in  a  scientific 
pipn^/^^  it  will  supply  the  basic  data  for  the 
preparation  of  a  rational  schedule  for  transplant- 
ing in  the  nursery  and  setting  out  trees  in  the 
woodlot  and  forest.  Foresters,  silviculturists, 
and  plant  physiologists  recommend  that  plant- 
ing and  transplanting  operations  should  be  con- 
ducted when  the  material  to  be  planted  is  in 
a  dormant  condition.  No  fault  can  be  found 
with  their  recommendation,  but  in  order  to  exe- 
cute it  properly  one  must  know  when  trees  really 
are  dormant.  This  can  be  ascertained  best  by 
determining  when  trees  grow,  since  growth  is 
so  evident  and  measurable,  and  whenever  trees 
are  not  growing  they  are  dormant,  that  is,  in  a 
static  condition,  the  duration  of  which  is  hard 
to  determine. 

Furthermore,  such  a  study  facilitates  the 
preparation  of  a  schedule  for  field  work  cover- 
ing the  problem  of  growth.  That  determination 
of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  growth  on 
cut-over  lands  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
urgent  problems  in  American  forestry  is  eon- 
ceded  by  the  most  authoritative  foresters.  This 
is  one  of  the  four  major  problems  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Forestry  Committee  in  the 
Division  of  Biology  and  Agriculture  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  recommends  as  worthy 
of  immediate  and  thorough  consideration.  Here- 
tofore, we  have  generally  been  instructed  that 
the  height  growth  of  the  season  cannot  be  ac- 
curately ascertained  until  late  in  fall  or  during 
the  winter  months  when  the  weather  is  relatively 


unfavorable  for  field  work  and  the  days  rather 
short.  Consequently  it  now  follows  that  since  trees 
actually  cease  growing  in  height  in  May  or 
June,  no  reasonable  exceptions  can  henceforth 
be  filed  against  the  collection  of  height  growth 
data  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  growth 
in  summer. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
problem  WHEN  TREES  GROW  is  but  a  pre- 
lude to  the  major  problem,  which  is  far  more 
comprehensive,  and  includes  also  a  study  of 
diameter  and  volume  of  growth  of  the  stem  and 
the  growth  of  roots,  all  of  which  should  be 
undertaken;  for  the  results  derived  therefrom 
would  be  of  great  economic  value. 

A  knowledge  of  WHEN  TREES  GROW  also 
aids  in  the  determination  of  the  best  time  to 
peel  bark.  Bark  can  be  peeled  satisfactorily  only 
when  the  sap  is  abundant  and  active.  Briefly, 
the  bark  peeling  season  coincides  with  the  grow- 
ing season  of  trees,  even  to  the  extent  that  lum- 
bermen recognize  a  ** second  sap'*  period  dur- 
ing June  in  Chestnut  Oak  trees.  This  furnishes 
practical  proof  that  the  second  period  of  growth 
recurs  rather  r^ularly  in  this  species.  The 
second  period  is  usually  short  and  the  bark  does 
not  peel  so  satisfactorily  as  in  the  first  period 
of  the  season.  It  is,  therefore,  recommendable 
that  the  period  of  active  growth  be  accurately 
determined  for  each  species,  the  bark  of  which 
is  peeled,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  limits 
of  bark  peeling  season. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  growth  of  trees  will 
also  furnish  much  needed  information  to  the 
legal  profession.  Many  legal  decisions  concern- 
ing boundaries  and  titles  hinge  on  the  question 
whether  each  growth  ring  represents  the  growth 
of  one  season,  or  if  fictitious  rings  are  sometimes 
formed.  The  writer  examined  a  large  number  of 
Pitch  Pine  and  Chestnut  Oak  trees  and  found 
that  fictitious  rings  are  regularly  formed  when 
a  prolonged  resting  period  occurs  within  the 
growing  season.  Hence,  in  some  cases  two  rings 
represent  the  growth  of  a  season,  instead  of  one 
annual  ring. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  problem— WHEN 
TREES  GROW— is  not  only  of  technical  interest 
and  economic  value  but  might  be  used  as  a 
means  of  developing  real  tree  appreciation  among 
the  children  of  our  public  schools.  The  best  soil 
in  which  to  plant  love  for  trees  is  the  heart  of 
childhood  and  womanhood.  The  present  lack  of 
a  fuller  appreciation  and  a  more  compelling 
warmth  towards  the  out-of-doors  in  which  we 
daily  move  and  often  toil  is  largely  due  to  the 
kind  of  education  practiced  in  the  past  and  still 
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retained  in  a  few  ultra-conservative  communi- 
ties. It  is  pedagogically  criminal  to  instruct  the 
boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvania  concerning  the 
Eucalyptus  trees  of  Australia,  the  Big  Trees  of 
California,  the  Yew  trees  of  England,  and  the 
Cypress  trees  of  the  South  without  mentioning 
the  White  Oak,  Chestnut,  Tulip  Tree,  or  White 
Pine  which  may  stand  near  the  school-house 
door.  And  merely  to  mention  the  names  of  these 
trees  is  not  sufficient.  This  simply  serves  as  an 
introduction,  but  if  the  children  are  also  in- 
structed concerning  their  growth  and  other 
activities  they  begin  really  to  know  these  trees, 
and  will  continue  to  observe  and  study  their 
habits. 

I  regret  that  a  certain  geography  used  exten- 
sively in  the  public  schools  of  our  State  is  often 
recommended  highly  because  is  contains  a  special 
feature  of  fourteen  pages  in  the  rear  part  per- 
taining especially  to  the  geography  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  this  special  part  the  subject  of  plan^ 
life  is  omitted  entirely  and  animal  life  is  con- 
sidered in  a  space  of  eight  lines.  In  the  general 
part  of  this  textbook  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  distant  Africa  are  considered  in  eleven  and 
twenty-three  lines  respectively.  More  than  four 
times  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  animals  and  plants  of  far  away  Africa 
than  to  the  home  fauna  and  flora  with  which 
the  children  come  in  contact  every  day. 

J.  S.  ILLICK, 
Chief,  Division  of  Silviculture, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry. 


Pennsylvania   Forestry   Legislation. 


THE  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  adjourned 
on  June  26,  1919,  and  the  following  pro- 
posed forestry  laws  were  not  passed:  An 
act  establishing  a  Conservation  Department  to 
be  composed  of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  De- 
partment of  Fisheries,  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Water  Supply  Commission. 

The  act  sponsored  by  the  State  Grange  pro- 
posing changes  in  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  revised  and  improved  Forest  Protection 
Code. 

The  forestry  bills  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  which  are  now  laws  are: 

Act  61 — Makes  all  lands  acquired  for  State 
Forests  subject  to  an  annual  charge  of  one  cent 
per  acre  to  be  paid  to  the  counties  in  which  the 
State  Forests  are  located. 

Act  293 — The  act  establishing  the  Department 
of  Forestry  was  amended,  making  a  State  Forest 
Commission,    composed    of    the    Commission    of 


Forestry  and  four  other  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  This  Commission  is  given  addi- 
tional power  in  that  it  can  acquire  land  for  State 
Forests  by  condemnation  proceedings,  appoint 
scientific  assistants  and  other  employes;  also 
publish  the  results  of  forestal  investigations  and 
inquiries.  The  salaries  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Forestry  and  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Forestry  are  raised. 

Senate  Act  733 — Provides  for  condemnation  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  lands  suitable  and  desir- 
able for  forestry  purposes  when  a  price  for  such 
lands  cannot  be  found,  and  defines  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  or 
the  Department  of  Conservation  in  relation 
thereto. 

The  General  Appropriation  Bill  giving  $919,200 
for  the  use  of  the  Forestry  Department  for  two 
years  was  reduced  to  $899,200,  $10,000  being  cut 
from  the  labor  fund  and  $10,000  from  the  Forest 
Protection  Fund. 


Forests  of  British  Columbia. 


The  Commission  of  Conservation  of  Canada 
has  just  issued  a  comprehensive  report  by  H.  N. 
Whitford  and  Roland  D.  Craig,  on  the  **  Forests 
of  British  Columbia.'' 

This  report  states  that  the  timber  on  100,003 
square  miles,  or  two-thirds  of  the  land  once 
forested  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
on  over  half  of  the  remaining  55,855. square  miles 
the  timber  has  been  seriously  damaged.  Using 
the  timber  still  standing  as  a  basis,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  province  has  lost  through  forest 
fires  at  least  665  billion  feet  board  measure. 

It  is  thought  that  on  the  remaining  timber  land 
about  28,000  square  miles  carry  at  least  5,000  to 
8,000  b.  f.  per  acre,  and  23,800  square  miles 
between  1,000  and  5,000  b.  f.  per  acre.  The 
principal  trees  are  the  Western  red  cedar,  Doug- 
las  fir.  Spruce,  Western  Hemlock,  and  Balsam 
which  comprise  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  standing 
timber.  The  total  stand  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chantable timber  is  estimated  as  350  billion 
board  feet  of  timber.  The  cut  of  the  Province 
for  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  VA  billion 
board  feet. 

With  over  100,000  square  miles  on  which  young 
forests  are  established,  and  which  if  protected 
it  is  estimated  should  produce  from  5  to  7  billion 
board  feet  per  annum,  the  forest  resources  of 
British  Columbia  could,  under  conservative  ex- 
ploitation, supply  at  least  five  times  the  present 
cut,  without  seriously  depleting  the  capital  stock. 
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EDITORIALS. 

WITHIN  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  we 
have  seen  State  after  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi  cease  to  produce  enough  of 
lumber  for  its  own  use.  Pennsylvania  within 
that  period  having  ceased  to  provide  lumber  for 
export  is  now  bringing  from  elsewhere  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  supply  required  to  meet  the 
home  demand. 

Substitutes  for  wood  have  been  found  in  some 
cases.  This  was  usually  not  because  the  substi- 
tute was  better,  but  because  it  was  cheaper.  It 
is  on  the  other  hand,  true  that  new  uses  for 
wood  are  constantly  being  found.  Some  of  these 
uses  require  wood  of  high  quality,  likely  to  be 
needed  in  times  of  national  stress:  Black  walnut, 
which  is  of  all  woods,  thus  far  tested,  best 
adapted  to  propellers  of  airplanes  and  military 
gun  stocks.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  this 
hour  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  enough  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  an  active,  severe  war. 

The  prices  have  gone  up  for  every  important 
kind  of  wood,  as  the  quality  of  the  product  de- 
clined. Take  a  single  instance,  which  every  one 
may  note:  Our  packing  boxes  have  year  by  year 
become  lighter,  less  secure  and  finally  unaccept^ 
able.  A  long-lived  white  pine  shingle  has  prac- 
tically ceased  to  appear  on  the  market.  So  it 
goes  in  every  phase  of  our  domestic  and  publie 
life,  that  an  increasing  shortage  of  wood  is  evi- 
dent. The  doings  of  those  who  give  character 
to  the  lumber  trade  indicate  that  the  situation 
with  them  is  acute. 

Our  most  influential  newspapers  tell  of  the 
constantly  increasing  anxiety  as  to  a  future 
supply  of  wood  pulp  for  production  of  paper; 
and  the  same  journals  rightly  condemn  extrava- 
gant use  of  paper,  but  with  a  singulat  incon- 
sistency, waste  page  after  page  with  banalities 
which  can  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  news, 
or  as  leading  to  any  economic,  moral,  political 
or  educational  uplift. 

The  point  to  which  we  were  drifting  by  mis- 
use and  waste  of  our  forest  product  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  vigorously  pressed  upon  pub- 
lic notice.  It  is  only  recently,  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Forest  Service  that  the  public 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  seriousness 


of  the  forestry  problem  for  the  whole  country. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  where  a  decline  in  the 
lumber  industry  in  1918  over  1917  occurs  it  can 
usually  be  traced  to  war  conditions. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  pen  of 
U.  S.  Forester  Henry  S.  Graves: 

'' Leaders  of  the  southern  pine  manufactur- 
ers state  that  the  bulk  of  the  original  supplies 
of  yellow  pine  in  the  South  will  be  exhausted 
in  10  years  and  that  within  the  next  5  to  7 
years  more  than  3,000  manufacturing  plants  will 
go  out  of  existence." 

**  Already  paper  manufacturers  are  em- 
barrassed for  supplies.'' 

"Sometimes  forests  are  wiped  out  by  a  great 
conflagration,  like  that  in  Minnesota  last  fall 
that  killed  several  hundred  people  and  destroyed 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Gen- 
erally the  process  is  slower  and  less  spectacular, 
but  the  consequences  are  just  as  serious." 

''Hundreds  of  communities  are  suffering  be- 
cause the  resource  supporting  their  chief  industry 
has  been  exhausted.  Sawmills  and  woodworking 
establishments  close,  subsidiary  interests  can  no 
longer  exist,  the  population  moves  away,  farms 
are  abandoned,  roads  and  other  public  improve- 
ments deteriorate,  and  whole  townships  and 
even  counties  are  impoverished." 

"A  few  individuals  may  have  realized  hand- 
somely from  the  speculative  enterprise.  The 
community  has  been  gutted  of  its  princi|>al 
capital. ' ' 

"This  is  not  an  occasional  occurrence.  It  is 
the  history  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  unpro- 
ductive and  now  an  economic  desert." 

J.  T.  R. 

•     o     o 

WE  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
$1,000  legacy  under  the  will  of  Dr.  J. 
Ewing  Mears,  to  be  invested  and  the 
interest  used  as  working  fund  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association. 

For  33  years  our  Association  has  done  a  steady, 
progressive  work  in  favor  of  preservation,  resto- 
ration and  utilization  of  forests  in  this  State 
on  land  that  was  capable  of  producing  no  better 
crop.  Its  career  has  never  been  spectacular, 
but  it  has  never  halted,  and  to-day  finds  this 
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State  with  large  forest  holdings  and  with  a  well- 
defined  forest  policy,  in  which  as  compared  with 
other  States,  it  holds  a  commanding  position. 

This  legacy  comes  at  a  time  when  financial 
aid  is  urgently  needed.  There  never  has  been 
a  time  when  active  interest  in  forest  restora- 
ation  has  been  sg  important,  for  never  before 
has  our  timber  supply  been  so  short,  and  also 
the  fteed  for  it  so  great.  From  the  Federal 
Forest  Service  there  comes  an  earnest  appeal  for 
such  constructive  forest  work  as  will  reduce, 
though  it  cannot  prevent,  a  dearth  of  timber 
within  the  next  twenty  years.  The  situation 
has  become  serious.  For  a  third  of  a  century 
our  Association  has  conducted  an  active  propa- 
ganda, laying  before  the  people  of  the  State 
the  relation  of  forests  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  important  that  this  work 
be  conducted  with  the  utmost  vigor  now.  It  is 
educational  in  character..  It  costs  money,  as  all 
other  educational  efforts  do.  The  more  important 
they  are  the  more  they  cost  and  should  cost. 
The  Association  needs'  money  and  needs  it  now. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  relief  may  come: 
1st,  by  every  member  giving  the  small  sum  of 
an  additional  yearly  due;  2d,  by  each  member 
securing  a  new  member.  If  each  one  will  do 
this  for  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
we  will  be  able  to  conduct  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign for  the  next  twelve  months.  Surely  an  ap- 
peal for  so  small  an  individual  effort  will  not 
go  unheeded  by  our  Membership.  Give  us  your 
help,  and  give  it  to  us  promptly. 

We  repeat  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  gen- 
erous remembrance  by  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears. 

J.  T.  R. 


A  VIGOROUS  publicity  bureau  in  the  State 
De])artment  of  Public  Health  raised  an 
obscure  bureau  of  the  State  government 
into  a  much-appreciated,  widely-known  depart- 
ment and  increased  its  ^wwers  and  public  use- 
fulness. There  were  but  few  citizens  of  Penn- 
syivania  who  were  not  thus  brought  into  touch 
with  its  sanitary  efforts.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  more  our  people  know  of  governmental  doings 
the  better  for  the  State  and  for  the  people! 

Our  State  Forestry  Department  has  slowly 
awakened  to  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  pub- 
licity; but  now  that  it  has  done  so,  we  hope 
that  it  will  keep  itself  well  in  the  public  gaze. 
It  is  an  open  field  of  interest  for  300,000  of  our 
citizens  who  take  out  yearly  gunning  licenses; 
and  also  for  the  ever-increasing  body  who  love 
the  State  woods  as  an  outing  ground,  when  in 
search  of  health,  renewal  of  life  and  freshening 


of  jaded  mental  power.  There  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  cabins  built  on  State  forest  ground 
leased  for  that  purpose.  The  more  cabins  we  have 
the  more  friends  the  work  will  have  and  the  more 
protection  we  will  have  against  forest  fires. 
Take  the  public  into  offi)cial  confidence  and  the 
value  of  your  work  will  be  more  fully  recognized. 

J.  T.  R. 

•     •     • 

THE  Pocono  Protective  Fire  Association, 
which,  by  suppression  of  forest  fires,  in  its 
field  of  operation,  has  rendered  such  im- 
portant help,  has  enlarged  its  outlook  and  hence- 
forth will  be  known  as  the  Pocono  Forestry  As- 
sociation. "Forest  Leaves*'  welcomes  the  new 
member  to  the  field  of  general  forestry. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  newly- 
formed  Bedford  County  Forestrj'  Association, 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  We  hear 
also  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an- 
other forestry  organization  right  where  it  is 
most  needed.  That  is  in  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. J.  T.   R. 


O 


•     «     • 

UR  Association  sincerely  r^rets  the  death 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  who  passed  away 
on  September  28th  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  for  many  years  one  of  our 
most  active  and  faithful  members.  He  was  fond 
of  the  out-<loors,  and  his  cooperation  in  the 
Forestry  movement  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  our  Vice 
Presidents,  and  his  place  in  the  •  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  will  be  hard  to  fill.  We 
tender  our  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family. 
His  genial  presence  will  long  be  missed  by  those 
who  for  so  many  years  were  honored  by  being 
associated  with  him  in  public  service. 

J.  T.  R, 


Men  who  have  not  sense  enough  to  discover 
that  every  burning  match,  every  cigar  stump, 
every  pipe  full  of  ashes,  dropped  in  the  dr\' 
forest  leaves  may  mean  a  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  State,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
roam  the  woods  during  the  fire  season. 


One  of  our  great  railroads  has  caused  most  of 
the  fires  which  destroyed  the  young  forest  growth 
in  a  region  where  the  same  company  had  to  un- 
derlay its  track  with  ties  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  It  was  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Autumn  Arbor  Day. 

To     Citissena,     School    ZHr&Oors,     Sktperintendenta, 
Teachers  and  the  Children  of  the  Commonwealth: 

CONFORMING  to  a  practice  which  has  been 
wisely  followed  in  Pennsylvania  for  many 
years,  it  is  my  privilege  to  designate  a  day 
in  the  month  of  October  to  be  appropriately  ob- 
served as  Arbor  Day.  Under  the  law  such  day 
must  also  be  observed  as  Bird  Day.  I  therefore 
hereby  designate  as  the 

x\UTUMN  ARBOR   DAY  AND  BIRD   DAY, 

FRIDAY,    OCTOBER   24,    1919. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  whose  natural 
resources  are  more  varied  or  more  valuable  than 
the  natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania.  A  noted 
writer  recently  referred  to  our  Commonwealth 
as  the  '* Industrial  Titan  of  America.*'  The  in- 
dustrial supremacy  of  the  State  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  her  coal,  iron,  forests  and 
rivers.  The  vast  mountain  forests,  the  numer- 
ous rivers  and  streams,  and  our  delightful 
climate  have  made  the  land  of  Penn  the  abode 
of  a  large  variety  of  summer  and  of  winter  birds. 
The  birds  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  many 
phases  of  agricultural  life,  and  the  forests, 
streams  and  birds  not  only  influence  economic 
and  commercial  affairs  but  they  are  agencies  of 
great  value  in  promoting  the  health,  the  social 
conditions,  and  the  happiness  of  our  people. 

The  school  may  not  therefore  render  a  greater 
service  to  the  State  than  to  inculcate  in  every 
child  under  its  influence  a  spirit  to  conserve 
every  natural  resource  and  to  protect  every  use- 
ful bird.  Every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  educated  to  feel  that  the  waste  of  any 
of  our  natural  resources  is  a  national  injury  and 
an  offense  to  the  good  name  of  the  State..  I, 
therefore,  suggest  that,  on  the  day  set  apart  for 
the  observance  of  the  Autumn  Arbor  and  Bird 
Day,  the  schools  co-operate  with  the  public  and 
with  all  organizations  desiring  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  by  holding  in  the 
schools  or  elsewhere  such  appropriate  public 
exercises  as  shall  show  the  value  of  our  natural 
resources,  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the 
continued  prosperity  of  our  people,  the  vital 
necessity  of  their  conservation,  and  how  many 
of  those  which  have  already  been  depleted 
may  be,  in  part  at  least,  ultimately  restored. 
Where  an  adequate  number  of  trees  have  been 
planted  on  the  school  grounds  it  is  suggested  that 
the  school  authorities  co-operate  with  the  high- 
way authorities  in  planting  trees  along  the  high-  I 


ways.  The  children  and  the  adults  will  get  much 
pleasure  and  will  render  a  great  service  in  per- 
fecting plans  which  will  extend  to  the  winter 
birds  a  cordial  invitation  to  remain  with  us  and 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  sunnuer  birds  on  their 
return  to  us  in  the  spring. 

THOMAS  E.  FINEGAN, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

OCTOBER. 

O  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 
And  flowers  of  June  together, 
Ye  can  not  rival  for  one  hour 
October's  bright  blue  weather. 

— Helen  Fiske  Jackson. 

DONT  KILL  THE  BIRDS. 

Don't  kill   the  birds,   the   happy  birds, 

That  bless  the  helds  and  grove; 
So  innocent  to  look  upon, 

Tliey  claim  our  warmest  love. 
The  happy   birds,  the  tuneful  birds, 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  see! 
No  spot  can  be  a  cheerless  place. 

Where'er  their  presence  be. 

— Colesworthy, 

FROxM  AUTUMNAL  DREAMS. 

When  the  maple  turns  to  crimson 

And  the  sassafras  to  gold; 
When  the  gentian's  in  the  meadow, 

And  the  aster  on  the  wold; 
When  the  moon  is  lapped  in  vapor, 

And  the  night  is  frosty-cold; 

When   the  chestnut-burs  are  opened, 

And  the   acorns   drop  like  hail, 
And  the  drowsy  air  is  startled 

With  the  thumping  of  the  flail — 
With  the  drumming  ot  the  partridge 

And  the  whistle  of  the  quail: 
Through   the  rustling  woods  I  wander. 

Through  the  jewels  ot  the  year. 

— Bayard  Taylor. 


While  lumbering  and  tanning  were  in  full  swing, 
the  town  of  Medix  Run  had  over  2,000  population. 
When  the  tannery  closes  there  will  be  four  or 
five  families. 


With  the  end  of  Southern  pine  in  sight  and 
the  price  of  lumber  rising  we  can  *t  afford  to  bum 
a  growing  sapling. 


There  is  not  enough  wood  in  Pennsylvania  to 
meet  our  immediate  need — ^yet  we  still  allow  an- 
nual fires  to  destroy  the  coming  crop  over  thou- 
sands of  acres. 
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The  Forest  and  Lumber  Interests  of 
Bedford  County. 

WITH  the  Allegheny  mountains  forming 
the  western  boundary,  Ray's  Hill  moun- 
tain on  the  east,  Evitt's,  Will's  and 
Buffalo  mountains  running  through  it,  Bedford 
county  must  be  called  mountainous. 

This  county  consists  of  640,000  acres,  with  about 
270,125  acres,  or  42  per  eent.,  in  woodland  area. 
These  forests  consist  of  about  20  different  kinds  of 
commercial  woods,  namely:  White  oak,  rock  oak, 
red  oak,  black  oak,  pin  oak  and  swamp  oak,  white 
and  yellow  pine,  hickory,  chestnut,  hard  and  soft 
maple,  locust,  with  a  small  percentage  of  black 
walnut  and  some  white  walnut,  cherry,  hemlock, 
poplar,  cucumber,  linn,  ash,  gum,  beech  and  birch. 

The  oaks  are  used  principally  by  all  the  rail- 
roads and  coal  companies  for  car  lumber,  switch 
and  cross  ties,  with  a  small  percentile  of  it  used 
for  furniture.  But  during  the  war  a  large  amount 
was  shipped  for  the  U.  S.  Government  for  docks 
and  the  construction  of  war  plants. 

A  great  deal  of  bark  is  peeled  in  Bedford  coun- 
ty each  spring.  The  operation  must  be  accom- 
plished within  a  limited  time,  namely,  during 
the  rise  of  the  sap.  This  season  for  oaks  begins 
ordinarily  about  April  20th,  and  unless  the 
growth  is  too  rapid,  extends  until  about  June 
Ist.  Usually  preparations  for  peeling  are  made 
well  in  advance  and  the  trees  are  carefully 
watched  for  the  first  signs  of  rising  sap.  The 
season  for  the  hemlock  is  much  later  and  ex- 
tends  until   about   August   1st. 

The  rock  oak  and  hemlock  bark  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  tanning  leather.  The  black  oak 
bark  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  dur- 
ing the  war  a  large  percentage  was  used  in  the 
"khaki"  blends  for  uniforms,  canvas  and  other 
equipment. 

We  have  one  tannery  in  Bedford  county. 
This  one  tannery  consumes  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  rock  oak  bark  produced  in  this  coun- 
ty, the  balance  being  shipped  largely  to  tanneries 
in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

Most  of  the  white  pine  of  the  country  is  shipped 
to  the  match  manufacturers  with  a  small  percent- 
age of  it  being  used  for  car  lumber  and  building 
material. 

The  chestnut  is  utilized  for  building  purposes, 
extract  wood,  cross  ties,  telegraph,  electric  light 
and  telephone  poles.  This  wood  has  been  seriously 
damaged  in  the  county,  as  well  as  the  State  by 
the  chestnut  blight.  A  decreased  production  in 
Pennsylvania  has  dropped  the  State  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  rank.    The  same  condition  ex- 


ists in  the  county  from  this  blight.  I  have  a  speci- 
men here  taken  from  a  second  growth  chestnut 
which  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  regrettable  that 
there  has  been  no  remedy  discovered  for  the 
prevention  of  this  disease. 

Our  locust  is  used  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  insulator  pins,  tree  nails  for  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  ships,  also  for  fence  posts 
and  foundations  for  frame  buildings. 

We  have  two  plants  in  the  county  which  man- 
ufacture insulator  and  ship  pins  who  use  a  large 
proportion  of  the  output  of  the  county.  The 
plant  of  The  Cottage  Planing  Mill  Company  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government  during  the  war 
for  its  output  of  locust,  and  the  Government  also 
utilized  the  black  walnut  which  was  shipped  in 
the  log,  for  gun  stocks. 

The  poplar  and  linn  are  used  mainly  for  finish- 
ing lumber  and  packing  boxes. 

The  hickory,  maples  and  ash  are  used  in  im- 
plement, automobile  and  handle  factories.  We 
have  several  handle  plants  in  our  county  which 
consume  substantial  quantities  of  this  material. 

We  have  in  Bedford  county  about  177  sawmills, 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  45,000,000  feet,  board 
measure,  whose  production  at  an  average  price 
of  $32.50  per  thousand  would  be  equivalent  to 
$1,462,500. 

The  annual  output  of  cross  ties  is  estimated  to 
be  300,000  at  an  average  price  of  $1.00  eachf 
making  the  value  for  the  county  production  per 
year  $300,000. 

We  peel  about  15,000  tons  of  rock  oak,  hem- 
lock and  black  oak  bark,  which  sells  at  an  aver- 
age of  $15.00  per  ton  and  brings  into  our  county 
a   revenue  return  of  $225,000. 

The  locust  output  of  the  county  for  the  |Uist 
year  was  1,856  cords,  at  a  market  value  of  $10.00 
per. cord  and  amounting  in  total  to  $18,560. 

There  was  shipped  12,575  cords  of  paper  wood 
at  an  average  price  of  $13.00  per  cord  which 
brought  into  our  county  a  revenue  return  of 
$163,475. 

We  also  produced  from  our  county  3,600  cords 
of  extract  wood  at  a  price  of  $5.00  per  cord,  with 
a  total  return  of  $18,000. 

Bedford  county  also  furnished  11,000  telegraph* 
electric  light  and  telephone  poles  during  the  past 
year,  at  an  average  price  of  $6.00,  or  a  total 
of  $66,000. 

With  the  exception  of  soft  woods,  all  of  the 
woods  grown  in  our  vicinity  are  generally  used 
in  the  production  of  pit  posts  and  mine  ties.  We 
produced  in  the  past  year  800,000  pit  x>osts,  which 
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sold  at  an  average  price  of  12cy  bringing  a  return 
in  total  of  $96,000.  The  mine  ties  shipped  num- 
bered 240,000  at  a  price  of  18c  each,  or  a  return 
of  $43,200. 

The  grand  total  of  $2,392,735  value  of  forest 
products  manufactured  in  Bedford  county  each 
year  will  surprise  the  average  person,  who  is  in- 
clined to  place  a  limited  value  upon  the  indus- 
try as  it  affects  the  community  in  a  financial 
way.  Instead  of  being  a  business  of  limited  im- 
portance it  is  the  largest  manufacturing  industry. 
The  money  represents  the  sale  of  natural  re- 
sources and  brings  into  this  county  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  outside  districts  which  re- 
mains in  this  county  and  adds  in  an  important  way 
to  the   wealth  of  the  people. 

The  changes  in  the  market  requirements  in  the 
kinds  of  woods  are  becoming  broader  each 
year  and  where  twenty  years  ago  white  oak  was 
practically  the  only  hard  wood  manufactured, 
we  are  now  able  to  supply  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  consumer  other  woods  to  be  used  for  the 
same  pai:poses  for  which  white  oak  was  one  time 
required.  This  has  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  timber  supply.  Mills  are  now  cutting  over 
tracts  of  oak  and  chestnut  where  20  to  30  years 
ago  other  mills  had  cut  all  the  white  oak  only. 

I  favor  the  conservation  of  timber  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  water  sheds  and  trust  that  the 
State  will  extend  its  forest  reserves  from  time  to 
time. 

A.  B.  Egolf. 


The  late  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Hears,  mentioned  edi- 
torially in  this  issue,  was  born  in  Indianapolis 
in  1838.  Ke  graduated  in  M^edicine  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  in  1865,  and  was  for 
nearly  fifty  years  a  prominent  figure  in  the  medi- 
cal life  of  both  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  of  Pennsyvlania,  rendering  an  efficient  serv- 
ice as  lecturer,  professor,  practitioner  and  author. 
It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  his  memory  to  sup- 
pose that  activities  so  varied  as  these  exhausted 
his  interest,  or  his  desire  for  public  service.  He 
was  also  executive  officer  of  a  military  hospital 
during  the  Civil  War,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and  trustee 
of  the  Hall,  honorary  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  and  of  the 
City  Parks  Association.  In  religious  affiliation 
he  was  an  Episcopalian.  Dr.  Mears  has  left  the 
record  of  an  honored,  useful  life. 


A  Problem  in  Forest  Utilization. 


THE  problem  of  forest  utilization  has  been 
a  vital  one  to  the  Department  of  Forestry. 
The  Department  owns  many  acres  of  land 
capable  of  producing,  a  good  crop  of  trees.  The 
present  growth  of  fire-scarred,  blighted,  crooked, 
and  timberless  trees,  has  prevented  reforesta- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  140  acres  of  the 
Buchanan  Forest.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  sixty 
acres  of  this  area  were  used  for  agriculture. 
Later  it  was  abandoned.  A  volunteer  crop  of 
forest  trees,  of  which  35  per  cent,  were  tulip 
poplar,  20  per  cent,  white  walnut,  10  per  cent, 
hickory,  15  per  cent,  locust,  and  20  per  cent, 
of  other  species,  like  sassafras,  ash,  cherry,  maple, 
and  chestnut,  covered  the  area.  The  remaining 
eighty  acres  were  in  larger  timber.  The  140 
acre  area  under  discussion  lies  on  the  east  slope 
of  Cove  Mountain  and  has  a  gradient  of  about 
twenty  degrees.  The  soil  is  of  Juniata  forma- 
tion  consisting  of  Martinsburg  shale  covered  by 
a  sandstone  wash.  The  soil  is  smooth  and  the 
greater  portion  could  be  planted.  From  1911 
to  1915  we  planted  33.8  acres  in  trees,  30,830 
white  pine,  27,300  Norway  spruce,  4,000  white 
oak,  and  numerous  other  species.  This  planting 
was  done  under  a  canopy  of  20  per  cent,  to  30 
per  cent,  density,  consisting  of  white  walnut, 
poplar,  table  mountain  pine,  and  other  species. 
The  young  trees  in  the  plantations  demanded 
more  light  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  all 
trees  forming  the  canopy. 

Another  portion  of  the  140  acre  area,  con- 
taining about  twenty-seven  acres,  supported  a 
mixed  growth  of  poplar,  white  walnut,  locust, 
cherry,  maple,  chestnut,  sassafras,  and  pine.  The 
chestnut  was  fire-scarred  and  blighted.  The 
sassafras,  small  and  crooked.  The  white  wal- 
nut was  stocky,  crooked,  and  full  of  small 
branches.  The  poplar  only  was  making  a  satis- 
factory growth. 

The  remaining  area  of  eighty  acres  contained 
a  splendid  growth  of  young  hickory,  white  pine, 
and  chestnut  oak,  shaded  by  large  fire-scarred 
and  blighted  chestnut  trees.  The  whole  area>  to- 
gether with  the  entire  forest  of  6,800  acres,  was 
lumbered  during  the  years  1900  to  1910.  All 
timber  trees  of  value  were  cut  at  that  tinie.  The 
problem  was:  What  to  do  with  this  area.  We 
could  not  cut  it  into  lumber  because  it  was  lum- 
bered only  nine  years  ago,  and  not  more  than 
30  per  cent,  of  the  trees  were  fit  for  any  kind 
of  lumber.    The  fire-scarred  chestnut  trees  were 
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hollow  at  the  base.  The  other  species  were  too 
small  and  crooked  to  be  sawed  into  lumber. 
Cord-wood  was  worth  $5.00  a  cord  and  cost 
that  much  to  cut  and  deliver  to  market,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles. 

We  were  sure  that  the  old  trees,  especially 
those  growing  in  the  plantations,  had  to  be  re- 
moved. The  local  market  could  not  handle  the 
products.  With  the  lumber  and  cord- wood  mar- 
ket closed  to  us,  we  sought  help  in  the  cooper- 
age market.  After  deciding  that  the  keg  stave 
market  was  the  only  one  in  which  we  could 
utilize  all  the  material  with  a  minimum  of  waste, 
we  started  the  operation,  having  three  purposes 
in  mind: 

To  remove  all  trees  without  future  value  so 
that  young  valuable  species  might  develop  and 
form  the  predominating  stand. 

To  market  the  products  at  a  fair  profit. 

To  train  sawyers  and  operators  for  future 
stave  mill  operations. 

Two  keg  stave  mills  were  purchased  at  scrap 
iron  prices.  One  of  the  mills  and  a  25-horse 
power  engine  and  boiler  were  shipped  at  this 
time  last  year,  from  the  Mont  Alto  forest  to 
the  Buchanan  Forest.  The  mill  consisted  of  one 
cut-off  frame,  one  bolter  frame,  one  stave  saw 
frames  one  crozier,  and  one  jointer,  together  with 
the  necessary  pulleys,  shafting,  saws,  and  belt- 
ing. This  outfit,  including  boiler  and  engine, 
was  worth  $676.00.  The  moving  expenses  were 
$69.14. 

To  house  the  mill  machinery  properly,  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  a  strong  building  20  feet  by  20 
feet,  and  portable,  to  facilitate  moving.  The 
building  was  put  up  by  the  forest  employes,  at 
an  expense  of  $111.22,  which  included  the  plac- 
ing of  the  machinery.  To  build  it,  very  little 
lumber  was  available.  It  was  necessary  to  hew 
the  frame  timbers  and  to  rob  the  old  logging 
bridges  of  plank  for  flooring.  When  winter  set 
in,  additional  lumber  was  secured  from  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  Railroad  Co.  The  building  was 
sheathed  and  windows  set  in  for  light.  The  cost 
of  this  additional  work,  and  for  improvements 
made  from  time  to  time,  was  $140.24. 

A  brief  description  of  the  mill  is  as  follows: 
The  engine  is  located  in  front  of  the  mill  and 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  center.  The  diameter 
of  the  main  drive  shaft  is  2^  inches,  and  the 
length  is  18  feet.  Six  pulleys  are  mounted  on 
this  shaft,  with  the  main  pulley  near  the  cen- 
ter. Pulleys  of  various  size  are  placed  .so  as 
to  give  each  machine  proper  speed.  The  first  saw 
operated  is  the  cut-off.    This  saw  is  mounted  on 


a  swinging  frame  which  is  drawn  towards  the 
log  by  the  operator.  The  logs  are  brought  to 
the  logway  so  that  the  large  part  of  the  log  may 
be  utilized  first.  To  do  this,  three  large  wooden 
rollers  are  mounted  in  a  frame  near  the  cut-off 
saw  and  a  four  wheeled  truck  moves  on  a  40-foot 
track  in  line  with  the  rollers. 

The  large  end  of  the  log  is  placed  upon  the 
rollers  and  the  top,  or  small  end,  is  placed  upon 
the  truck.  One  end  of  a  40-foot  rope  is  tied 
to  the  truek  and  the  other  to  a  windlass  placed 
near  the  operator.  A  head  block  is  so  con- 
structed that  every  section  sawed  off  by  the 
operator  is  19  inches  long.  By  turning  the  wind- 
lass the  log  is  moved  forward  towards  the  head- 
block  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  saw  off  the 
sections  and  place  them  in  position  for  the  bolter 
operator. 

The  bolter  machine  consists  of  a  36-inch  saw, 
mounted  on  a  heavy  frame.  The  blocks  are 
placed  upon  a  small  track  carriage  and  are  held 
in  place  by  two  small  dogs.  The  operator  must 
saw  a  bolt  having  at  least  two  edges,  and  it  must 
not  be  more  than  5  inches  thick.  The  bolt, 
when  in  proper  shape,  is  placed  before  the  stave 
sawyer.  The  stave  saw,  mounted  on  a  steel 
frame,  is  driven  at  the  rate  of  2500  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  saw  is  bilged  like  a  keg,  so 
that  when  the  stave  is  sawed,  it  has  a  bilge  of 
one-half  inch.  The  bolts  are  placed  upon  the 
carriage  by  the  operator.  Both  the  carriage 
and  the  track  are  curved  to  suit  the  bilge  in  the 
saw.  Two  strong  springs  are  mounted  at  each 
end  of  the  track  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
carriage  back  and  forth  at  the  will  of  the  oper- 
rator.  The  bolt  is  fed  into  the  saw  and  as  fast 
as  the  staves  are  sawed  they  are  placed  on  a 
table,  in  position  for  the  crozier.  The  crozier 
is  the  first  finishing  machine.  It  consists  of  a 
mandrel  containing  two  saws  18  inches  apart, 
with  one  stop  cutter  knife,  and  one  chiming  knife 
mounted  with  each  saw  on  the  mandrel.  The 
staves  are  fed  into  the  saws  and  knives  by  a 
large  steel  wheel  having  spoke-like  offsets  to 
carry  the  staves.  After  passing  through  the 
crozier,  the  staves  emerge  grooved,  chimed,  and 
18  inches  long.  They  fall  into  position  for  the 
next  operator,  who  is  the  jointer. 

The  jointing  machine  consists  of  a  large  incased 
wheel  upon  which  are  mounted  six  knives.  A  small 
opening  at  the  front  of  the  machine  is  large 
enough  to  insert  and  hold  the  edge  of  the  stave 
against  the  revolving  knives.  To  make  the 
proper  bevel,  the  staves  are  held  against  the 
knives  by  two  steel  fingers  operated  by  a  pedal 
at  the  command  of  the  operator. 
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The  staves  are  now  finished.  They  are  sorted 
and  piled  in  the  drying  yard^  where  they  are 
dried  and  counted  by  piling  them  in  squares.  A 
pile  five  feet  four  inches  high  contains  200 
staves  each  four  inches  wide.  When  dry  they 
are  packed  in  round  bundles  containing  100  four 
inch  staves,  or  400  inches  to  the  bundle.  A 
bundle  of  staves  when  dry  weighs  from  55  pounds 
to  65  pounds,  depending  upon  the  species  of  wood 
used.  The  staves  are  hauled  to  the  railroad  sid- 
ing in  a  large  rack  holding  from  75  to  80  bundles. 

We  have  used  chestnut,  poplar,  pine,  sassafras, 
basswood,  white  walnut,  and  hemlock  in  stave 
manufacture.  The  timber  should  be  green  and 
the  pines  saw  best  when  frozen. 

A  stave  mill  requires  one  team  and  ten  men. 
The  men  operating  the  machines  must  be  skilled. 
Every  man  must  be  able  to  handle  the  staves  as 
they  come  to  him.  The  speed  of  the  output  is 
determined  entirely  by  the  speed  of  the  slowest 
man.  Time  and  practice  are  required  to  develop 
a  skilled  mill  crew.  Such  a  crew  will  operate 
the  mill  to  full  capacity,  but  the  absence  of 
one  man  will  reduce  the  output  25  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent.  It  is  necessary  for  our  employes 
to  live  in  tents  and  they  are  provided  with  home 
comforts.  We  acquaint  the  men  with  stave  prices 
and  endeavor  to  operate  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
When  stave  prices  change,  labor  prices  also 
change  and  the  men  are  satisfied.  We  did  not 
begin  sawing  staves  to  see  how  much  money 
could  be  made.  We  are  working  for  future 
benefits.  If  this  operation  assures  this,  we  need 
make  expenses  only  to  justify  the  operation. 
We  have  made  more  than  expenses  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  shows:  We  have  sawed  501,944 
staves,  which  were  sold  f .  o.  b.  our  shipping  point 
for  $5,019.44.  The  cost  of  manufacture  to  date 
is  $3,528.44.  The  profit,  therefore,  is  $1,491.00, 
with  a  large  amount  of  unsold  material  on  hand. 
The  operating  expenses  are  proportioned  as  fol- 
lows: Logging  23  per  cent.,  sawing  62  per  cent., 
marketing  15  per  cent. 

Logging  operations  include  the  felling  of  the 
trees,  road-building,  and  hauling  the  logs  to  the 
mill.  Sawing  includes  all  mill  work.  Marketing 
includes  selling,  packing,  hauling,  and  loading 
the  staves.  We  paid  five  cents  a  bundle  for 
packing,  four  cents  for  hauling,  and  one-half  cent 
for  loading  on  board  car. 

A  number  of  measurements  were  made  to.de- 
termina  how  many  staves  could  be  sawed  from 
one  cord  of  wood,  using  the  Humphrey  rule  for 
measuring  cord-wood  with  calipers.  This  rule 
determines  the  contents  in  a  stacked  cord  of  128 


cubic  feet.  The  result  of  the  measurements 
shows  that  we  were  sawing  1,800  staves  to  one 
cord  of  wood  (128  cubic  feet). 

The  profit  on  the  staves  sawed  was  $2.97  a 
thousand,  or  $5.34  a  cord  stumpage  for  the 
wood.  State  Forester  Rane,  of  Massachusetts,- 
and  the  insulator  pin  manufacturers  give  figures 
showing  that  a  cord  of  wood  such  as  we  have 
been  using,  will  contain  about  500  board  feet 
of  lumber.  Computing  the  figures  given,  in  terms 
of  board  feet,  there  was  a  profit  of  $10.68  on 
the  material  manufactured  into  staves,  omitting 
any  charge  for  raw  material  and  interest. 

We  also  found  that  certain  size  blocks  were 
producing  more  waste  than  others.  This  led  to 
the  following  conclusions :  Blocks  having  diame- 
ters from  7  inches  to  9  inches  have  the  greatest 
waste,  while  those  from  3  inches  to  6  inches, 
and  from  10  inches  to  11  inches,  have  the  least. 
The  reason  is  that  blocks  7  inches  to  9  inches  in 
diameter  are  too  large  to  square  and  too  narrow 
to  be  cut  through  the  center.  The  ideal  tree  is 
one  producing  blocks  which  permit  squaring  for 
the  stave  saw  or  cutting  through  the  center. 
Trees  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter, 
unless  damaged,  should  not  be  used  for  keg 
staves,  but  should  be  cut  into  lumber  re- 
gardless of  their  value  in  staves.  We  have 
thousands  of  cords  of  wood,  worthless  for  lum- 
ber, which  will  make  good  staves. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  paid  $2.00  an 
acre  for  this  land.  At  an  expense  of  $13.25  per 
acre,  33.8  acres  of  the  area  were  planted  in 
trees.  The  shelter  trees  in  the  plantations  have 
all  been  removed,  and  about  27  acres  additional 
have  been  cleared  of  all  large  growth.  The 
chestnut  has  been  removed  from  80  acres  by 
selective  cutting.  The  removal  of  this  timber 
and  its  manufacture  into  staves  has  p^id  the 
Department  more  than  $10.00  an  acre.  This  is 
$8.00  more  than  was  jmid  for  the  land.  We 
expect  the  cleared  area  will  reforest  itself  in 
tulip  poplar,  and  the  selective  cutting  area  in 
hickory  and  chestnut  oak.  Great  carey  at  extra 
expense,  was  exercised  in  the  logging  operations 
to  save  the  young  growth.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  treated  areas  will  become  as 
valuable  as  the  planted  area. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Department  invest- 
ment is  $1,730.00,  which  includes  team,  wagon, 
engine,  mill  machinery,  and  buildings.  The  profit 
of  the  operation  to  the  present  time  is  $239.00 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  equipment ;  but  the  dry- 
ing yard  contains  70,000  staves  unsold,  and  150,- 
000  staves  are  still  to  be  manufactured  from  this 
area.     The  large  chestnut  and  poplar  logs  have 
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not  been  used  for  staves,  but  are  reserved  for 
lumber.  These  logs,  with  oak,  maple,  ash,  and 
cherry,  will  cut  75,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 
We  have  50  cords  of  locust  for  insulator  pins 
and  00  cords  of  wood  for  fuel  to  be  removed 
from  the  area.  The  brush  has  been  piled  and 
will  be  burned  when  weather  conditions  permit. 

Permit  me  again  to  mention  the  purposes  we 
had  in  mind  before  the  operation  was  started: 

First.  The  removal  of  all  trees  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  future  stand.  This  has 
been  done  with  one  exception.  No  trees  harbor- 
ing squirrels  have  been  cut.  No  matter  how  un- 
sightly they  were,  no  exceptions  were  made  in 
this  rule. 

2nd.  Profit.  A  profit  of  $2.97  a  thousand  on 
the  staves,  $5.34  stumpage  in  terms  of  cordwood, 
and  $10.68  a  thousand  in  terms  of  board  feet, 
was  made  on  the  operation.  More  than  $10.00 
an  acre  has  already  been  cleared  on  land  pur- 
chased by  the  Department  for  $2.00  an  acre, 
with  other  profits  to  follow  and  to  be  accounted 
for. 

3rd.  Training  for  future  service.  That  *' ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher''  is  exemplified  in 
this  operation.  Our  blue  print  was  a  memory 
print  of  a  mill  worked  on  twenty  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  mill  parts  were  missing  and  it  was 
necessary  to  replace  them.  The  hard  work  done 
by  the  rangers  assured  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 31  per  cent,  of  all  the  labor  expended 
on  the  operation  was  furnished  by  the  rangers 
and  the  forester.  The  salaried  men  of  the  De- 
partment are  skilled  in  operating  all  the  ma- 
chines and  can  superintend  their  erection  and 
operation.  We  can  now  offer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  three  employes  who  can  super- 
intend stave  mill  operations.  They  are  worth 
more  lo  the  Department  than  a  42  per  cent, 
profit  on  the  manufacture  of  keg  staves. 

ALFRED  E.  RUPP. 


A  Pennsylvania  tannery  which  is  about  to  close 
for  want  of  bark,  paid  for  railroad  freight 
$50,0)00.00  in  a  year.  For  a  tenth  of  that  sum 
the  railroad  could  have  prevented  most  of  the 
fires  and  maintained  the  forests  which  supplied 
the  revenue. 


Lightning  does  sometimes  start  a  forest  fire, 
but  very  rarely.  All  other  forest  fires  result  from 
ignorance,  carelessness  or  crime,  neither  of 
which   should   go   unpunished. 


American  Lumbering  in  Prance. 

BEFORE  ever  the  first  American  troops  em- 
barked for  France  to  take  up  the  common 
cause  of  the  Allies,  the  momentous  ques- 
tion, manufactured  lumber,  confronted  the  army. 

Docks  for  unloading  troops  and  materials  must 
be  constructed;  railroads  for  transporting  them; 
quarters  for  housing  them;  and  most  important, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  cruel  war  necessity, 
lumber  for  trench  structures;  barb  wire  entang'ie- 
ment  stakes;  bridge  repair  and  construction,  and 
road  planks  (5  in.  x  5  in.  x  8  ft.  long)  would 
be  needed  in  enormous  quantities.  The  army 
was  wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  millions  of 
board  feet  of  such  lumber,  timbers  and  railroad 
ties  must  be  available  to  make  successful  the 
operations  of  a  large  force  of  combatant  troops. 
Lack  of  ship  tonnage  confronted  us  even  for  men 
and  food,  so  shipping  the  manufactured  product 
across  was  out  of  the  question.  Consequently 
France  and  England,  but  mainly  France,  was 
called  on  to  furnish  the  timber  and  we  to  cut 
and  manufacture  it.  Of  course,  they  did  not 
furnish  the  timber  without  compensation.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  foot  of  timber  cut  was 
paid  for  at,  what  was  to  us,  a  very  high  price. 

It  is  said  in  the  army  that  whenever  there  is 
hard  work  to  be  done,  the  engineer  corps  is 
called  upon  to  do  it.  So  the  corps  of  engineers 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  supplying  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  with  lumber  for 
docks,  railroads,  etc.  The  task  was  well  and 
thoroughly  executed.  Not  that  their  methods 
were  never  open  to  criticism,  for  operations  did 
not  always  run  smoothly;  and,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  forester,  criticisms  concerning  waste 
could  almost  always  be  made.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  the 
pressing  demand  for  immediate  shipment  of  lum- 
ber products,  waste  could  not  possibly  be  avoid- 
ed; intensive  utilization  could  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

As  stated,  the  corps  of  engineers  was  called 
on  to  be  lumber  jacks  or  at  least  to  have  lum- 
ber jacks  as  units  in  the  corps.  So  a  regiment 
of  six  companies  of  160  men  each  (later  increased 
to  250  men  each),  to  be  known  as  the  Tenth  En- 
gineers (Forest)  was  authorized  and  organized. 
They  sailed  "Over  There''  in  September,  1917. 
Before  they  were  fully  organized  another  regi- 
ment of  ten  lumbering  companies  and  nine  labor 
companies  was  authorized,  to  be  known  as  the 
Twentieth  Engineers  (Forest).  Organization  of 
this  regiment  began  in  September,  1917,  and  the 
first  six  companies  of  250  men  each  embarked 
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Sdc  Head  of  Horses  Drawing  a  Heavy  Load  of  22  Feet  Logs  to  the  Mill. 

Marchenok  Operation. 


A  Large  Load  of  Logs  at  the  Mill.     Marchenoir  Operation. 
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Interior  of  Saw  Mill.    Marchenoir  Operation  of  the  20th  U.  S.  Engineers.     (Forest) 


Truck  and  Trailer  Carrying  1,500  Board  Feet  of  Oak  Lumber.-   Marchenoir  Operation. 
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lor  France  during  the  latter  part  of  October 
of  that  year.  There  was  a  crying  demand  for 
forest  products  and  the  greatest  possible  speed 
for  quick  organization  was  demanded. 

On  January  3,  1918,  six  more  companies  em- 
barked and  one  of  these,  Co.  D,  4th  Bn.,  later 
termed  the  23rd  Company  of  the  20th  Engineers, 
was  ordered  to  Marohenoir,  a  small  village  in  the 
Department  of  Loir  et  Cher,  central  France. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
parts  of  France,  and  frequently  termed  the  Gar- 
den of  France.  Here  also  the  purest  French  is 
spoken  and  the  peasants  are  considered  the  kind- 
liest, most  hospitable,  affable  and  humorous  of 
any  peasant  class  in  France.  How  could  they 
be  otherwise  when  surrounded  from  early  spring 
to  late  fall  with  such  an  abundant  vegetation  and 
great  masses  of  bright,  beautiful  flowers.  The 
quality  and  size  of  their  horses  and  cattle  are 
unequaled  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Even 
the  forests  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  larger 
and  better  timber  than  most  other  regions.  Com- 
pany D  of  the  4th  Battalion  was  fortunate  in 
being  so  favorably  placed. 

The  operation  was  on  the  Forest  of  March- 
enoir,  a  stand  of  hardwoods,  mainly  pedunculate 
oak  {Quercw  pedunctUata) ,  the  wood  of  which 
corresponds  closely  to  the  white  oak  (Q.  alba) 
so  common  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were  five 
(5)  parcelles  (compartments)  and  four  (4)  part 
parcelles  comprising  116.5  hectares  (288  acres) 
of  mature  timber  to  cut,  estimated  to  contain 
about  6,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber.  The  cut- 
ting was  clear,  that  is,  all  the  trees  were  taken. 
So  again  this  operation  was  fortunate  for  the 
selection  system  followed  on  so  many  Amencan 
operations  in  France,  made  progress  more  slow 
and  laborious,  as  greater  care  had  to  be  exer- 
cised in  felling  the  trees  to  prevent  injury  to 
those  left  standing.  Cutting  began  about  the 
28th  of  January,  but  not  very  briskly  nor  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  weather  was  bad,  due 
to  frequent  rains,  I  might  say*  continuous  rains, 
and  mud  was  a  serious  handicap.  The  men  were 
billeted  in  barns  in  the  town  and  then  in  tents  in 
the  forest.  The  tents  were  without  floors,  but 
each  one  was  equipped  with  a  Sibley  tent  stove 
(cone  shaped).  Tools  and  other  working  equip- 
ment were  not  at  hand  and  the  greatest  difliculty 
was  encountered  to  obtain  them.  Men  were 
being  sent  across  faster  than  equipment  could 
be  shipped.  Each  battalion  before  sailing  had 
worked  out  the  equipment  needed,  but  generally 
what  was  ordered  for  one  battalion  was  finally 
used  by  other  overseas  forces.  The  Marchenoir 
operation  obtained  a  saw  mill,  which,  I  believe, 


had  been  ordered  by  the  10th  Engineers.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  February  we  had  only  a  few  axes 
and  cross  cut  saws  available,  so  work  was  slow. 
However,  we  had  three  3-ton  English  make 
trucks,  and  then  60  head  of  horses  arrived,  but 
no  harness  nor  wagons.  These  latter  were  re- 
ceived toward  the  end  of  February  and  in  the 
meantime  a^  fairly  good  supply  of  axes  and  cross 
cut  saws.  The  early  part  of  March  saw  a  50 
H.  P.  Farquhar  boiler  and  engine  on  the  ground, 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  ten  thousand 
board  feet  capacity  saw  mill.  These  were  quick- 
ly set  substantially,  for  there  was  a  year's  work 
ahead  and  hard  oak  timber  to  be  sawed.  The 
wisdom  of  substantial  setting  proved  itself  later 
by  the  fact  that  the  mill  sawed  regularly  50  per 
cent,  above  rated  capacity,  and,  on  several  differ- 
ent occasions,  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  rated 
capacity.  In  other  words,  the  day's  cut  of  two 
ten  hour  shifts,  was  anywhere  from  30,000  to 
44,000  board  feet,  whereas  the  rated  capacity  in 
two  shifts  was  about  20/)00  board  feet.  By  the 
end  of  March  the  mill  was  running  well.  The 
timber  was  of  good  size  and  quality,  much  better, 
cleaner  and  with  fewer  defects  than  could  be 
found  in  stands  of  like  age  in  this  country.  An 
order  came  through  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  tim- 
ber for  dock  construction  8  in.  x  16  in.  x  32  ft. 
long.  These  were  duly  shipped  although  32  feet 
was  the  maximum  log  the  mill  could  saw.  The 
cover  plate  of  this  issue  shows  two  logs  at  the 
mill  ready  to  go  on  to  the  carriage.  The  one 
on  which  men  are  standing  cut  two  8  in.  x  16  in. 
X  32  ft.  timbers  and  in  addition  several  2  in. 
planks  16  in.  wide,  in  all  about  800  board  feet. 
The  second  log  a  similar  amount. 

The  stand  of  timber  was  2^^  miles  from  the 
mill,  with  a  good  hard  road  connecting.  This 
road  was  not  kept  in  repair,  and  heavy  log 
wagons,  trucks  and  tractors  with  tr^i^rs  soon 
played  havoc  with  it.  All  logs  were  skidded  to 
the  road  and  there  loaded  on  either  four  or 
eight  wheeled  wagons,  the  latter  proving  much 
the  better  for  the  work  at  hand.  With  four 
horses  attached  they  easily  carried  1200  board 
feet  of  logs  where  the  road  was  fairly  good,  but 
frequently  six  head  were  necessary,  where  the 
road  became  soft.  The  illustrations  herewith 
are  both  of  eight  wheeled  wagons  and  the  size 
of  the  loads  will  be  noted. 

Transportation  from  mill  to  a  standard  gauge 
railroad  gave  considerable  diffiiculty.  The  mill 
stood  within  500  feet  of  a  meter  gauge  railroad 
or  tramway,  but  there  was  no  siding.  Although 
but  one  train  a  day  passed  back  and  forth,  yet 
no  lumber  could  be  loaded  direct.    After  dicker- 
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ing  with  the  French  authorities  for  nearly  three 
months  a  railroad  was  put  in  by  our  men,  with 
our  materials;  and  at  our  expense.  Then  we  fur- 
nished two  meter  gauge  locomotives  and  10  or  12 
cars  and  the  train  crew  to  man  the  '^Special." 
This  train  was  run  to  Blois,  about  18  miles, 
where  we  also  had  to  install  siding  both  from 
the  narrow  gauge  and  standard  gauge  roads. 

Until  the  railroads  were  built,  most  of  the 
lumber  was  hauled  either  to  Vendome  or  Beau- 
gency  on  trucks,  trucks  with  trailer,  or  tractor 
with  three  or  four  trailers.  The  distance  to  Ven- 
dome was  about  12  miles  and  to  Beaugeucy  8 
miles.  The  illustration  shows  a  truck  and  trailer 
loaded  with  four  12  in.  x  12  in.  x  30  ft.  tim- 
bers besides  a  few  of  smaller  dimensions,  aggre- 
gating approximately  1500  board  feet  or  7000 
pounds  in  weight. 

The  Marchenoir  operation  produced  results 
which  gave  it  an  enviable  position  among  the 
better  of  the  A.  E.  F.  lumbering  jobs  and  did  its 
part  toward  winning  the  war.  Let  the  people  of 
the  United  States  not  forget  the  part  lumbering 
played  in  gaining  this  end. 

W.  Gard  Conklin. 


Forestry  Conditions  in  Blair  County,  Pa. 

MR.  JAMES  A.  IRVIN,  Chairman  Commit- 
tee on  Forestry,  Blair  County  Game, 
Fish  and  Forestry  Association,  has  com- 
piled the  following  data  in  regard  to  Blair 
County : 


The  fire  wardens  are  notified  by  telephone  by 
interested  citizens,  by  other  fire  wardens,  or  by 
the  Blair  County  Fish  and  Forestry  Association, 
of  the  location  of  a  fire.  They  then  gather  to- 
gether a  gang  of  men  and  extinguish  the  fire.  At 
South  Lakemont,  a  suburb,  a  volunteer  Forest 
Fire  Society  has  been  formed.  The  fire  ^hters 
are  paid  20  cents  an  hour  by  the  State  Forest 
Department,  one-half  of  which  is  levied  on  the 
County  Commissioners. 

One  paid  fire  warden  will  be  in  Blair  County 
this  fall.    There  were  few  fires  this  spring. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  statement  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  per 
annum  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  annual 
growth,  added  to  the  principal  stand  of  timber 
large  enough  to  be  cut.  Thus,  in  Blair  County, 
at  present  and  for  years  in  the  past,  the  present 
and  future  generations  have  been  robbed  of  an 
indispensably  necessary  source  of  industrial 
wealth  and  support  of  civic  welfare. 

At  the  present  rate  of  eutting,  the  relation  of  the 
annual  increase  in  growth  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber and  the  amount  of  cutting  is  such  that  Blair 
County  will  be  without  merchantable  timber  in- 
side of  35  years.  This  is  about  the  same  limit 
of  time  for  the  merchantable  timber  supply  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

However,  meanwhile  the  present  small  sized 
timber  will  have  grown  to  a  size  which  will  make 
it  serviceable  for  other  purposes,  such  as  paper 
stock,  chemical  wood,  cord  wood,  ties,  mine  posts, 
and  poles.  But  an  absolute  guaranty  of  this  con- 
servation must  be  based  upon  an  efficient  system 


Forested  Area   184.000  acres 

"         "         non-productiTe     10,000 

"    •     "         small,   productlTe    90,000 

'         "         large,    productive     34,000 

"         water-shed    preBerves    39,487 

"         per   cent,    water-shed    29.5  per  cent. 

Area  Forest  Plantation,  at  present   846  acres. 

Area  Forest  Fires,  nineteen  years  (1900  to  1918)    92,306  acres. 

"         "  "  "       per  cenL    ^ 68  per  cent 

annually    (1915   to   1918)    * 9,200  acres. 

per    cent     7  per  cent 

Cost  to  County,  Are  extinction,  annually $299. 

County  Millage  for  Cost,  per  acre 2  mills. 

Damage,  Annual   Material   Loss    (1900-1918)    114,656. 

"       Annual,  per  acre  burned    |1.60. 

Wood  Cut  Annually,  cubic  feet  (1900-1918)    3,350,000  cu.  ft. 

Wages  Paid  for  Labor,  annually $164,000. 

Annual  Growth,  to  Cutting  Size  of  Trees,  cubic  feet 1,700,000  cu.   ft. 

Annual  Excess  Cut,  cubic  feet   1,660,000  cu.   ft. 

Annual  Growth,  with  Trees  Too  Small  to  Cut 7,150.000  cu.  ft 

Number  of  Fire  Wardens    35. 

Number  of  Fire  Wardens  Reached  by  Telephone 33 

Total  Economic  Loss,  Annually,  Due  to  Fires  and  Absence  of  Cutting  Regulations $270,300. 

Cost  of  Plantation,  annually   $320. 

Future  Labor  Loss,  from  Present  Excess  Cutting $85,000. 
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of  fire  prevention^  discovery  and  control  of  fires. 

The  menacing  fact  of  the  annual  economic  loss 
of  $270,300.00  due  to  fires  and  over-cutting  is  not 
only  of  local  but  of  national  importance.  Condi- 
tions being  largely  the  same  all  over  the  United 
States  this  economic  loss  may  safely  be  multiplied 
a  thousand  times  and  it  is  seen  what  an  enormous 
tax  this  loss  means  to  the  people  in  the  long  run. 

In  its  effects  upon  the  industrial  and  social 
welfare  it  acts  like  a  silent,  insidious  dry  rot  upon 
the  social  structure. 

The  other  startling  fact  is  the  calculable  period 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  merchantable  timber 
in  the  United  States,  this  statement  coinciding 
with  the  statement  made  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  at  the  Conserva^ 
tion  Congress,  at  Washington,  in  1913,  where 
it  was  predicted  that  the  available  merchantable 
timber  would  be  exhausted  in  forty  years.  Six 
years  have  past  and  but  little  improvement  in 
the  forest  policy  of  the  country  has  taken  place 
since  then.  Permit  me  to  give  a  concrete  example 
what  that  means. 

In  1904  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  of 
the  then  Empire  of  Austria  visited  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair.  On  his  return  he  visited  the  De- 
partment of  Tests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  Altoona  and  engaging  in  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  competition  between  nations  the  gen- 
tleman asked  how  Austria  could  meet  American 
competition  with  its  comparatively  small  handi- 
crait  industries  and  lack  of  extensive  resources 
of  raw  materials.  And  even  if  Austria  were  in 
possession  of  large  mineral  resources,  that  coun- 
try would  not  have  timber  enough  to  support  such 
an  extensive  industrial  system  like  that  of  Ger- 
many or  of  the  United  Statep.  Now,  the  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  this  remark  made  as  to  the 
inability  of  a  country  with  extensive  industries 
of  the  modem  type  being  unable  to  sustain  those 
industries  unless  there  be  available  a  suflkient 
supply  of  timber  applies  exactly  to  the  rapidly 
waning  forest  resources  of  the  United  States.  If 
Austria  could  not  sustain  large  industries  because 
of  lack  of  merchantable  timber,  the  United  States 
will  likewise  be  unable  to  sustain  its  extensive 
industries  when  the  merchantable  timber  is  gone, 
there  being  no  special  providence  to  guard  the 
people  of  this  country  against  the  effects  of 
wasteful,  careless  habits,  and  reprehensible  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  coming 
generation.  I  remember  when  a  boy,  70  years  ago, 
when  Austria  tried  in  vain  to  reforest  certain 
parts  of  the  Tyrols  Alps,  which,  during  a  previous 
generation  had  been  as  thoughtlessly  denuded  of 
their  forest  oover  as  is  being  done  in  this  country. 


Herein  lies  the  significance  of  the  relation  of  the 
Blair  County  forestry  condition  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  of  Austria 
how  to  meet  the  industrial  competition  of  the 
United  States  with  Austria 's  lack  of  sufficient  raw 
materials  and  forestry  resources. 

I  told  the.  Deputy  Minister  that,  if  the  United 
States  persisted  in  its  wastef  ully  destructive  policy 
in  the  use  of  its 'forests  and  other  resources  the 
time  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  competition 
to  be  afraid  of  because  of  the  then  growing  neces- 
sity to  conserve  what  resources  there  are  left 
^  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  for  America 's  increasing  population.  That 
this  phase  of  the  economic  life  of  nations  is  well 
understood  by  the  older  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  of  the  thousands 
of  foreign  engineers,  educators  and  government 
officers  from  twenty-two  different  countries  who 
have  visited  the  United  States  since  1885,  and 
of  whom  I  have  met  hundreds  personally,  the 
wasteful  use  of  our  resources  did  not  escape  their 
observatioA  and  their  remarks  on  this  point  were 
most  instructive,  not  a  few  expressing  their  satis- 
faction that  this  wasteful  use  of  timber  and  min- 
erals would  eventually  help  them  to  meet  more 
easily  the  competition  from  the  United  States. 

No  other  country  but  Russia  is  blessed  with  such 
a  wealth  of  resources  as  are  the  United  States. 
Taught  after  a  thousand  years  of  dire  necessity 
to  be  economic  in  the  use  of  what  resources  they 
possessed,  these  foreign  engineers  and  educators 
were  good  judges  in  their  estimation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  deforested  mountains,  eroded  hillsides,  or 
dried  up  water  courses,  upon  the  industrial  life 
of  the  country  in  the  future. 
•  Thus,  from  whatever  standpoint  we  look  at  this 
statement  of  forest  conditions  from  Blair  Coun- 
ty, it  being  typical  of  the  forest  conditions  of  the 
county  at  large,  it  reminds  us  most  forcibly 
that  the  conservative  use  and  scientific  manage- 
ment of  the  remaining  timber  supply  of  the 
United  States  has  become  a  patriotic  duty  and 
paramount  necessity  because  without  a  prosper- 
ous agricultural  and  industrial  activity  we  cannot 
maintain  our  democratic  institutions,  nor  our 
present  political,  commercial  and  industrial 
standing. 

Hence  also  the  need  for  a  vigorous,  purpose- 
ful forest  policy.  State  and  national,  free  from 
the  play  of  partisan  politics  and  aiming  at  the 
liberal  co-operation  of  all  interests,  of  capital  and 
labor  and  of  all  the  people  as  a  matter  of  national 
welfare  and  self-preservation. 

Paul  Kreuzpointner, 

Secretary. 
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How   the    State    Can    Assist   the    Private 
Owner  to  Practice  Forestry. 

THE  wooded  area  of  the  United  States 
is  approximately  545,000,000  acres.  Of 
this,  29  per  cent,  is  in  National  forests  or 
parks  and  about  yi  per  cent,  owned  by  the  states, 
leaving  over  70  per  cent,  in  private  ownership. 
While  the  management  of  the  national  and  state 
forests  is  not  nearly  so  intensive  as  is  desirable, 
the  character  of  ownership  and  the  technical 
direction  of  the  forests  insure  reasonably  effi- 
cient operation.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  private 
forests,  which  not  only  comprise  the  great  bulk 
of  the  wooded  area,  but  an  even  greater  percent- 
age of  the  standing  timber,  that  we  must  turn 
to  develop  a  forest  policy  that  will  provide  the 
timber  supply  of  the  future. 

Colonel  Graves,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in 
taking  up  this  problem  of  the  regulated  manage- 
ment of  private  forests,  is  undertaking  a  large 
task  beset  with  many  difficulties,  but  he  has 
the  assurance  that  practically  all  the  foresters 
and  those  interested  in  forest  conservation  are 
likewise  interested  in  extending  the  practice  of 
forestry  to  private  lands.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  situation  is  a  critical  one,  requiring  ac- 
tion and  even  the  adoption  of  what  may  ap- 
pear to  many  as  revolutionary  measures,  if  we 
are  to  avert  serious  consequences  20  years  from 
now.'  In  dealing  with  the  forests  we  are  dealing 
with  a  crop  which  requires  many  years  for  ma- 
turity, and  if  we  must  wait  from  30  to  50  years 
from  the  time  of  seeding  until  harvest,  it  means  a 
long  look  ahead. 

In  growing  timber,  however,  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  we  are  producing  a  crop 
just  as  certainly  as  though  growing  corn  or 
wheat,  and  that  the  crop  of  timber  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  the  corn 
crop  or  the  wheat  crop.  We  must  get  away 
from  the  common  misconception  that  the  timber 
business  is  essentially  the  harvesting  of  a  crop 
rather  than  the  growing  of  it.  The  main  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  upon  the  growing  of  the 
crop,  the  harvesting  being  only  an  incident. 

Pennsylvania  has  approximately  13,000,000 
acres  of  woodland,  of  which  the  state,  in  its  53 
forests,  owns  a  little  over  1,000,000  acres,  or 
less  than  8  per  cent.  There  are  no  national  forests, 
so  that  the  remaining  12,000,000  acres,  or  over 
92  per  cent.,  is  practically  all  in  private  owner- 
ship, and  about  equally  divided  between  farm 
woodlands  and  large  timber  tracts.  The  lumber 
cut  ten  years  ago  was  nearly  1,500,000,000  feet, 


but  has  gradually  declined  to  about  500,000,000 
feet  a  year,  or  about  one-third  what  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  Considerable  progress  is  being  made 
on  the  state  forests  in  fire  protection  and  forest 
management,  but  little  is  being  done  on  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands,  comprising  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wooded  area  of  the  State. 

The  great  problem,  is,  therefore,  to  bring  about 
better  forest  management  on  the  privately  owned 
lands,  as  representing  the  main  source  of  the 
forest  wealth  of  the  state.  Since  the  growing 
of  timber  under  present  conditions  is  not  always 
a  profitable  undertaking,  but  is  one  nevertheless 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  state 
itself  is  justified  in  offering  inducements  toward 
the  practice  of  forestry  to  offbet  the  handicaps 
of  timber  growing  and  the  r^ulations  it  may  be 
necessary  to  impose  upon  private  owners  for 
the  public  good. 

There  are  at  least  four  lines  along  which  the 
State  can  offer  assistance,  namely :  Forest  ^e  pro- 
tection, advice  and  expert  assistance  to  wood- 
land owners,  a  special  tax  for  forest  lands,  and 
developing  public  sentiment  for  better  forestry. 

Fire  Protection,  The  first  and  main  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  fire  protection,  for  unless 
the  owner  can  be  assured  of  reasonable  fire  pro- 
tection, we  are  not  justified  in  asking  him  to 
make  an  investment  in  reproducing  a  forest  that 
is  likely  to  be  destroyed.  On  large  areas  of 
mountain  land  good  forests  can  be  maintained 
indefinitely  by  keeping  out  fires  alone.  Fire  pro- 
tection is,  therefore,  a  prerequisite  to  the  jH^actice 
of  forestry. 

Forest  property  is  held  by  several  classes  of 
owners,  some  of  it  in  large  areas,  but  much  of 
it  in  smaller  holdings.  It  is  all  land  which  pays 
taxes  and  is  entitled  to  its  full  measure  of  pro- 
tection. A  large  share  of  it  is  in  continuous  for- 
est, so  that  a  fire  on  one  property  may  spread 
to  dozens  of  others  unless  proper  control  measures 
are  adopted.  This  fact  makes  it  distiactively  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  exercise  authority  and  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  ijidividual  owners 
in  saving  their  property  from  threatened  danger 
— a  danger  for  which  they  are  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible. Often  even  where  this  danger  of  fire 
spreading  over  large  areas  is  greatest  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  the  country,  there  is  the  least 
interest  on  the  part  of  private  owners.  The 
mountain  and  hilly  lands  under  forest  cover 
have  practically  all  been  cut  over,  some  of  them 
several  times,  and  forest  fires  have  mn  over 
them  so  repeatedly  that  there  is  often  a  feeling 
of  helplessness;  that  fires  are  inevitable;   and 
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even  if  by  the  expenditure  of  money  in  fire  pro- 
tection on  their  part  there  would  be  a  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  fire  damage^  many  look  upon 
it  as  an  experiment  of  doubtful  value  and  are  in- 
different to  protective  measures.  To  others  it  is  a 
question  whether  fires  do  any  considerable 
damage,  and  of  course  until  such  owners  can 
be  convinced  of  the  damage  caused  by  fires  they 
are  not  going  to  be  enthusiastic  over  fire  protec- 
tion. 

This  feeling  of  indifference  toward  forest  fires 
will  give  way  to  interest  in  forest  protection 
when  the  state  assumes  its  full  share  in  the  duty 
of  providing  competent  legislation  and  an  ef- 
fective organization  for  fire  protection.  Public 
sentiment  in  its  favor  will  grow  as  rapidly  as 
its  benefits  can  be  carried  to  the  people  who  own 
the  forest  land. 

He  who  cause  fir^s  through  his  carelessnes  or 
indifference  should  be  regarded  as  a  public  nui- 
sance. Laws  of  nearly  all  of  the  states  make  a 
deliberate  setting  of  fires  for  destroying  the 
forest  a  criminal  offence.  The  number  of  con- 
victions, however^  are  few  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  offences.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  extend  the  police  powers  of  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people  over  matters  that 
were  formerly  considered  of  purely  local  sig- 
nificance. This  has  helped  to  solve  many  problems 
where  through  local  indifference  or  lack  of  au- 
thority nothing  could  be  accomplished.  The 
forest  fire  situation  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  just 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the 
forests  from  fires  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city 
to  protect  city  property  from  fires. 

Pennsylvania  has  taken  advanced  grounds  in 
this  respect  and  is  working  out  a  complete  fire 
protection  system.  The  number  of  fires  and  the 
amount  of  damage  in  the  state,  however,  indi- 
cate that  there  is  much  to  be  accomplished  be- 
fore real  fire  protection  is  assured  and  much 
stress  must  necessarily  be  placed  on  fire  preven- 
tion. This  means  that  the  forest  fire  protective 
organization  must  get  in  closer  touch  with  the 
private  owner  in  order  to  secure  his  co-operation. 
No  forest  owner  should  be  allowed  to  create  or 
maintain  a  fire  menace  on  his  land  that  may 
threaten  other  property  any  more  than  one  suf- 
fering from  a  contagious  disease  should  be  al- 
lowed in  public  places.  Fire  protection  can 
progress  no  more  rapidly,  than  such  co-operation 
is  secured.  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  splendid 
beginning  with  a  big  problem,  with  much  yet 
to  be  attained. 

Expert  A99i9iance  to  the  Private  Owner.     The 


practice  of  Forestry  by  the  private  owner  with- 
out outside  assistance  is  not  often  possible,  be- 
cause it  is  seldom  that  the  owner  knows  any- 
thing of  technical  forestry,  and  he  is  not  in- 
clined, and  seldom  justified,  in  employing  a  For- 
ester when  the  growing  of  timber  is  a  more  or 
less  uncertain  venture.  Inasmuch  as  the  state 
at  large  is  benefitted  by  maintaining  the  high 
productivity  of  forest  lands,  it  should  provide 
the  technical  assistance  to  the  private  owner 
under  the  most  reasonable  terms.  It  wiU  pay  the 
state  to  do  so  from  the  benefits  to  be  derived, 
and  the  owner  will  be  benefitted  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  handling  his  woodlands  along  the ' 
most  practical  lines  to  maintain  timber  produc- 
tion. The  assistance  offered  should  consist  of 
advice  as  to  the  best  system  of  management  with 
recommendations  as  to  the  proper  measures  to  be 
taken  to  secure  desired  results.  This  is  all  that 
is  needed  in  many  cases  and  the  advice  should 
be  furnished  by  the  state  free  of  charge,  or  at 
not  more  than  the  travel  expenses  of  the 
Forester. 

Often,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plan 
of  management  involves  the  making  of  thin- 
nings, improvement  cuttings,  or  the  removal  of 
mature  timber,  which  requires  the  help  of  an  ex- 
pert in  selecting  and  marking  trees  to  be  cut. 
Unless  this  work  is  done  under  expert  super- 
vision, the  purposes  of  Forestry  as  applied  to 
such  lands  will  not  succeed.  Since  this  operation 
generally  results  in  a  revenue  to  the  owner  and 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  him,  he  should  be  willing 
to  pay  a  nominal  fee  for  the  service.  Further- 
more the  part  payment  for  the  service  rendered 
constitutes  an  investment  in  Forestry  on  the 
owner's  part  and  he  is  more  apt  to  carry  through 
the  plans  made  by  the  Forester  when  he  has 
something  invested  in  them. 

The  plan  that  has  been  working  successfully 
in  Maryland  for  several  years  seems  to  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  the  pri- 
vate owner,  who  is  willing  to  invest  something 
for  a  second  crop.  Under  this  plan,  the  For- 
estry Department  furnishes  a  Forester  to  super- 
vise the  selecting,  marking  and  estimating  of  the 
timber  to  be  cut  on  a  given  tract.  The  amount 
of  timber,  its  stumpage  value  and  a  definite  plan 
for  the  sale  of  the  timber  is  the  result  of  the 
field  work.  The  expense  of  the  field  work  is  borne 
about  equally  between  the  owner  and  the  state, 
while  the  office  work  is  done  entirely  by  the 
state.  The  advantages  in  this  plan  are  that 
since  the  selection  and  marking  of  the  trees  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Forester  and  only 
marked  trees  are  to  be  offered  for  sale,  it  means 
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that  a  workable  plan  of  forest  management  will 
be  instituted  on  the  ground.  The  advantage  to 
the  owner  is  that  he  has  the  assurance  that  only 
trees  that  are  mature  or  that  should  be  cut  in 
the  nature  of  thinning  or  improvement  cutting  are 
to  be  taken  out,  that  the  young  growth  is  fully 
protected,  and  that  he  knows  accurately  how 
much  timber  he  has  and  its  value.  Moreover,  in 
the  selling  of  the  timber  he  is  given  the  benefit 
of  competitive  bids  through  the  list  of  timber 
buyers  furnished  by  the  state.  He  is  also  given 
assistance  in  preparing  a  timber  contract,  and 
any  other  help  of  a  technical  nature  that  may 
be  required.  This  has  been  found  to  be  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  actually  securing  forestry 
practice  on  the  forest  lands  of  hundreds  of  own- 
ers, each  constituting  a  demonstration  of  prac- 
tical forestry,  and,  too,  at  a  small  cost  to  the 
state.  This  system  applies  particularly  to  small- 
er tracts  of  less  than  200  acres,  although  it  is 
applied  with  modifications  to  larger  areas. 

There  are  considerable  areas  of  land  not  in 
forest,  or  only  partially  stocked  with  timber 
trees,  that  can  be  advantageously  planted,  and 
the  same  kind  of  expert  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  state  to  owners  of  this  land  as 
in  the  case  of  owners  of  woodland.  No  forest 
planting  should  be  undertaken  without  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  land  to  be  planted  by 
an  expert,  so  that  the  species  best  adapted  to 
the  site  and  to  the  needs  of  the  owner  may  be 
selected,  and  no  planting  undertaken  where  the 
plantation  cannot  be  reasonably  protected  from 
fire  and  other  damage. 

Forest  Yield  Tax,  The  taxing  power  of  the 
state  is  more  far-reaching  and  effective  in  its 
working  than  any  other  power,  and  if  this  could 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  special  tax  on  forest 
lands  so  that  the  forest  owner  who  practices 
forestry  would  be  somewhat  compensated  by  the 
state  for  possible  loss,  while  the  owner  who  fails 
to  practice  Forestry  would  be  penalized  for  his 
failure,  the  universal  practice  of  Forestry  would 
be  brought  about  within  a  decade;  whereas,  with 
other  measures  proposed,  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  secure  the  desired  results.  Such  a  tax  law, 
however,  as  will  pass  the  State  Legislature  and 
stand  the  test  of  the  eourts,  may  be  very  difficult 
to  frame.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  along  this 
line  that  the  greatest  progress  is  to  be  made. 
If  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  j»rivate  owners 
should  be  given  special  inducements  to  practice 
Forestry  at  some  financial  loss,  then  it  should 
be  clearly  the  duty  of  the  state  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss. 

The  forest  taxation  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  en- 


acted in  1913,  offer,  it  seems  to  me,  greater  in- 
ducements to  the  private  owner  than  the  laws 
of  any  other  state.  In  fact,  they  are  so  liberal 
that  it  is  surprising  that  more  people  do  not 
take  advantage  of  them.  That,  however,  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  forest  tax  legislation.  Peo- 
ple are  naturally  conservative  about  .such  mat- 
ters, and  they  are  slow  in  departing  from  the 
beaten  paths  until  the  benefits  to  be  derived  are 
so  clearly  shown  that  they  can  make  no  mistake. 
The  principle  of  a  yield  tax  on  timber  when  cut 
and  harvested  is  economically  sound  and  is  be- 
coming more  generally  recognized.  The  taxes  on 
forest  lauds  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
a  yield  tax  on  the  crop  when  harvested,  the  per- 
centage of  the  yield  to  be  paid  in  a  tax  depend- 
ent upon  the  length  of  time  that  exemption  from 
the  general  property  tax  is  enjoyed,  up  to  a 
limit  of  years,  which  would,  represent  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  growing  of  a  crop.  The  chief 
objection  to  a  yield  tax  law  is  that  the  local 
tax  receipts  are  more  or  less  irregular  and  the 
revenues  for  the  support  of  local  government 
suffer.  This  should  be  corrected  by  maintaining 
the  local  tax  receipts  from  amounts  paid  by  the 
State  and  charged  off  against  the  yield  tax  when 
paid.  The  Pennsylvania  law  meets  this  situation 
by  paying  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  acre  for 
such  land  for  local  purposes,  but  apparently  re- 
ceives no  direct  return  from  the  tax.  The  priv- 
ilege of  listing  woodlands  for  the  forest  tax 
should  be  open  to  all  woodland  owners.  Wood- 
land which  is  not  listed  under  the  forest  tax 
should  be  assessed  at  its  full  valuation,  as  the  law 
requires  under  the  general  property  tax.  This 
would  emphasize  at  once  the  advantages  of  the 
forest  tax  and  force  woodland  in  this  class. 

Provision  should  be  made  that  all  land  listed 
under  the  forest  tax  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
productive  condition  under  proper  regulation  of 
the  Forestry  Department,  which  -would  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  at  once  a  means  of  bring- 
ing about  the  practice  of  Forestry  on  a  large 
scale. 

Developing  Public  Sentiment.  Educational 
Methods  for  reaching  the  public  in  promoting 
better  forest  management  must  be  developed. 
This  involves  the  use  of  all  available  agencies — 
the  public  press,  bulletins,  lectures,  exhibits,  and 
work  in  the  schools  are  all  needed.  No  matter 
how  good  the  laws  or  how  good  the  cause,  the 
benefits  of  each  must  be  known  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed. Publicity  methods  of  reaching  the  people 
have  fully  demonstrated  their  value.  In  the 
matter  of  fire  protection,  since  nine-tenths  of 
the  fires  are  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  or  care- 
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lessness,  there  are  great  possibilties  in  prevent- 
ive measures  through  education. 

To  this  end,  every  available  means  of  reach- 
ing the  nine-tenths  who  are  careless  should  be 
employed.     This  involves  the  general   publicity 
campaigns  through  the  newspapers,  particularly 
the  local  papers;  distinctive,  ** catchy*'  posters 
in  public  places  and  along  highways ;  lectures  and 
addresses,  to  local  communities;  forest  fire  laws 
and   literature  on  fire  protection  generally  dis- 
tributed among  the  people;  and  personal  inter- 
views by  forest  wardens  with  the  residents  of 
forest   sections.     In  this  connection  the  Forest 
Patrolmen  can  perform  a  most  valuable  service. 
These  men  who  are  constantly  travelling  about 
over  their    district  have  every    opportunity  to 
come  in  close  contact  with  every  resident  of  the 
district,   and  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  in- 
teresting them  in  fire  protection,  securing  their 
full  co-operation,  as  it  is  generally  possible  to  do. 
He  should  also  work  through  the  public  schools 
by  securing  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  dis- 
seminating forestry  literature  and  impressing  the 
importance   of   fire   protection   upon   the  school 
children.     I  know'  that  this  can  be  done,  for  it 
waa  done  in  a  mountain  section  of   Maryland, 
just  across  the  line  from  you,  which  a  few  years 
ago  had    the   worst   fire   record   of   any   in   the 
State.    Practically  every  form  of  fire  danger. ex- 
isted in  the  district.    There  were  fires  from  rail- 
roads, logging  railroads,  hunters,  fishermen,  brush 
burners,  aiid  incendiary  fires  set  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  range  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
little  respect  for  fire  laws  anywhere.    Link  Sines, 
a  lay  preacher,  who  knew  every  one  for  miles 
around,  and   who  was  familar  with  every  foot 
of  ground,  was  appointed  Federal  Patrolman  for 
a  section  of  approximately  one  hundred  s(]uare 
miles.    This  man  made  fire  protection  a  part  of 
his  creed,  which  he  taught  in  the  schools,  Sunday 
Schools,  and  churches,  and  talked  with  every  resi- 
dent of  his  district.    In  three  years '  time  the  at- 
titude of  the*  people  toward  fire  protection  was 
completely   changed,   and   instead   of  being  the 
worst  fire  section  of  the  State,  fires  were  reduced 
60  per  cent.,  and  it  is  now  in  many  respects  a 
model  of  co-operative  effort   in  fire   protection. 
When  Link  Sines  calls  for  fire  fighters  no  mat- 
ter at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  men  will 
respond,  not  only  from  a  desire  to  help  him  in 
the  good  work  he  is  doingj  but  also  because  they 
have  learned  that  fire  protection  helps  the  game 
and  permits  new  forests  to  grow. 

F.  W.  BESLEY, 
State  Forester  of  Maryland. 


Protect  Locust  Trees  From  Borers. 

PLANTATIONS  of  the  locust  tree  can  be 
successfully  protected  from  the  borer  and 
grown  profitably  on  a  commercial  scale  if 
the  trees  are  planted  in  thick  stands  or  mixed 
with  other  trees,  so  as  to  produce  a  densely 
shaded  condition  during  the  first  10  or  15  years. 
Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  showed  that  more  trees  were  de- 
stroyed by  borers  in  tracts  which  had  been  pruned 
occasionally  or  closely  grazed,  or  in  which  fire 
had  killed  out  the  underbrush,  thus  destroying 
the  natural  shade  produced  by  weeds  and  shrub- 
bery. 

The  denser  the  underbrush  about  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  the  less  the  damage  done  by  borers. 
Trees  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  were 
seldom  injured,  while  near  by  isolated  trees  were 
riddled  by   borers. 

All  trees  and  all  parts  of  the  tree  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  degree  of  attack  by  the  borer. 
Rough  bark  provides  crevices  in  which  the  bor- 
ers deposit  their  eggs.  Young  trees,  less  than 
one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  at  the  base,  are 
not  attacked  unless  the  bark  is  rough.  On  young- 
er trees  the  borers  are  found  at  the  base  and  ni&ar 
rough  crotches.  Trees  with  trunks  more  than  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter  rarely  contain  the  in- 
sects. On  such  trees  the  larger  branches  fre- 
quently are  infested,  but  such  injury  is  seldom 
common  enough  to  do  much  harm.  Protection 
from  borers  is  necessary  for  only  a  comparatively 
short  period  during  the  tl-ee's  growth.  Under 
good  growing  conditions  this  item  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years. 

The  locust  is  widely  planted  for  ornamental 
and  shade  purposes.  It  is  highly  desirable  because 
it  grows  rapidly  in  a  variety  of  soils  and  situa- 
itons.  It  grows  rapidly  and  forms  a  shapely 
crown  when  planted  in  the  open.  But  it  is  fre- 
quently attacked  by  borers.  This  is  because  shade 
trees  are  planted  singly  and  in  the  open,  thus 
furnishing  favorable  conditions  for  attack. 

Young  borers  can  be  killed  readily  by  the  use  of 
an  arsenical  spray.  Spraying  will  be  necessary 
only  every  two  or  three  years  unless  badly  in- 
fested trees  near  by  are  not  treated.  As  a  rule, 
spraying  will  not  be  needed  after  trees  reach  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Trees  of  that  size  are  usually 
immune  from  attack,  but  should  be  watched. 

Locusts  make  such  desirable  shade  trees  that 
they  should  not  be  neglected  and  allowed  to 
become  injured  or  destroyed  by  borer.  The  in- 
creasing value  of  black  or  yellow  locust  for  many 
purposes  makes  it  a  profitable  tree  to  grow  com- 
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mercially  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  borer.  Information  concern- 
ing the  care  of  both  shade  trees  and  commercial 
plantings  of  locust  is  included  in  Bulletin  7B7, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Departmeikt  of  Ag- 
riculture. 


Six  Rules  for  Preventing  Forest  Fires. 

(1)  Matches.  Be  sure  your  match  is  out. 
Pinch  it  before  you  throw  it  away. 

(2)  Tobacco.  Throw  pipe  ashes  and  cigar 
or  cigarette  stumps  in  the  dust  of  the  road  and 
stamp  out  the  fire  before  leaving  them.  Don't 
throw  them  into  brush,  leaves  or  needles. 

(3)  Making  Camp.  Build  a  small  campfire. 
Build  it  in  the  open,  not  against  a  tree  or  log 
or  near  brush.  Scrape  away  the  trash  from  all 
around  it. 

(4)  Leaving  Camp.  Never  leave  a  campfire, 
even  for  a  short  time,  without  quenching  it  with 
water  and  then  covering  it  with  earth. 

(5)  Bonfires.  Never  Ijuild  bonfires  in  windy 
weather  or  where  there  is  the  slightest  danger 
of  their  escaping  from  control.  Don't  make  them 
larger  than  you  need. 

(6)  Fighting  Fires.  If  you  find  a  fire,  try  to 
put  it  out;  if  you  can't,  get  word  of  it  to  the 
nearest   firewarden  at  once. 


CHIPS. 


The  report  of  Franklin  H.  Smith,  Statistician  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  says: 

The  consumption  of  pulpwood  by  250  establish- 
ments in  1918  was  5,250,794  cords— (cord  of  128 
cubic  feet.) 

Wood  pulp  production  aggregated  3,313,861 
tons  in  1918,  a  decrease  in  production  of  6  per 
cent,  from  1917,  and  4  per  cent,  from  1916. 

Consumption  figures  on  pulpwood,  together 
with  the  total  annual  cost,  are  shown  in  this 
table  for  those  years  of  the  period  1899  to  1918 
for  which  statistics  are  available. 

The  story  of  the  almost  uninterrupted  growth 
of  the  industry  is  told  in  the  tabulation.  The 
average  cost  per  cord  figures  out  $4.95  for  1899, 
$8.62  for  1909,  and  $13.93  for  1918— and  these 
mounting  costs  are  of  much  significance  in  con- 
nection with  the  economics  of  the  industry. 

Annual  consumption  of  pulpwood  and  total  cost 
for  specified  years: 


Year —         Consumption  Cords. 

1918 5,250,794 

1917 5,480,075 

1916 5,228,558 

1914    4,470,763 

1911 4,328,052 

1910 4,094,306 

1909 : 4,001,607 

1908   3,346,953 

1907   3,962,660 

1906    3,661,176 

1905 3,192,123 

1899 1,986,310 


Total  Cost. 

$73,167,118 
60^15,057 

•45,785,682 
39,408,4o3 


34,477,546 
28,047,473 
32,360,276 
26,411,887 
17,735,66.5 
9,837,516 


*Not  including  cost  of  "slabs  and  other  mill  waste" 
in  Louisiana.  MassaobiisottB,  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Pulp  manufacture  increased  80  per  cent  in  the 
1'0-year  period,  1899-1908,  and  33  per  cent,  in  the 
10-year  period,  1909-1918. 

1910  to  1918  (9  years)  we  imported  paper  to 
the  value  of  $244,533,776.  During  the  same 
period  we  exported  to  the  value  of  $261,522,411. 

In  1910  our  exports  of  paper  were  $17,960,809, 
and  our  imports  for  the  same  year  were 
$18,588,886. 

In  1918  our  exports  of  paper  were  $54>169,821. 
In  the  same  year  our  imports  were  $42,753,780. 

In  the  year  1910  the  news-printpaper  exported 
was  (for  period  between  .July  1  and  December  31) 
49,497,857  pounds.  In  1918  it  was  193,479,180 
pounds. 

In  1910  the  news-printpaper  imported  was 
113,321,643  pounds.  In  1918  it  was  1492,540,059 
pounds. 

Take  the  single  item  of  news-printpaper  in 
1911,  we  paid  out  for  imported  paper  $261,350 
less  than  we  received  for  what  we  exported;  by 
1918  the  balance  of  trade  for  the  news-printpaper 
was  $28,044,622  for  that  year  against  us;  and 
still  we  act  as  if  w^  '*had  timber  to  btirn." 


The  reported  discovery  of  a  vast  body  of  spruce 
in  Labrador  need  deceive  no  one.  It  may  allay 
the  anxiety  for  a  short  time  and  start  reports 
of  inexhaustible  supply;  it  will  speedily  go  the 
way  of  all  timber  thus  far  discovered  in  North 
America. 


How  many  of  our  members  will  remember  to 
send  in  the  name  of  a  new  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, or  to  drop  an  extra  year's  dues  into  the 
treasury?  There  is  big  work,  hard  work  for  the 
Association  to  do.  The  best  wky  to  reach  the 
speed  limit  is  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 
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EDITORIAL. 

MR.  WILLIAM  B.  McCALEB,  General 
Superintendent  of  Water  Companies,  in 
a  paper  on  "Stream  Pollution  in  Penn- 
sylvania," deals  with  a  very  broad  subject  in  a 
very  broad  and  popular  way.  It  is  not  only  il- 
luminating as  to  present  conditions,  but  is  pro- 
phetic as  to  what  is  before  us. 

The  revelations  which  it  makes  show  clearly 
the  enormous  population  in  Pennsylvania  that  is 
now  using  water,  impure  enough  to  be  a  costly, 
destructive  injury  to  the  machinery  of  our  mills, 
factories  and  railroads.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  water  which  is  unfit  to  go  into  the 
boiler  of  a  locomotive  is  just  the  right  thing 
for  a  human  stomach,  though  there  are,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  one  million  of  our  citizens  who  have 
nothing  better  to  drink.  One  element  of  the 
problem  which  Mr.  McCaleb  so  forcefully  presents 
is  the  wide  Area  in  Pennsylvania  over  which  such 
unfortunate  conditions  prevail.  Another  element 
is  the  fact  that  unless  the  problem  is  properly 
dealt  with  now  it  will  become  more  threatening 
not  only  to  our  industrial  conditions,  but  to 
human  life.  Ehniphatically,  it  cannot  be  post- 
poned without  real  danger  to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  most  active  agencies  now  in  stream  pollu- 
tion are  coal  mining,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  pow- 
der factories,  tanneries,  slaughter  houses  and 
drainage  from  homes.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
last  named,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  prevails 
over  the  entire  State.  We  may  well  quote  from 
McCaleb 's  paper  (page  7) :  ''Owing  to  our  high- 
ly developed  industrial  life,  pollution  of  streams 
in  Pennsylvania  has  already  reached  a  more  seri- 
ous state  than  is  commonly  appreciated.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  waterways,  embracing  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  drainage  area,  have  been 
so  polluted  in  various  ways  as  to  be  unfit  for 
ordinary  use,  although  in  some  cases,  by  means 
of  expensive  treating  plants,  water  is  made  avail- 
able for  certain  purposes,  but  the  use  of  such 
water  presents  many  disadvantages  which  are 
not  present  in  the  use  of  a  pure  supply.''  Also, 
quoting  from  page  1:  "Unless  conservation  is 
practiced,  and  unless  our  streams  are  kept  rela- 
tively free  from  pollution,  it  is  possible  to  fore- 


see the  available  water  supply  limiting  the  in- 
dustrial development  and  even  the  population.'' 

Space  does  not  permit  our  going  further  into 
analysis  of  this  most  admirable  and  helpful 
paper.  Though  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  McCaleb  is  not  an  alarmist,  but  a  man 
who  deals  with  facts  in  the  coolest  and  most  busi- 
nesslike way,  and  that  the  warning  which  he  has 
given  merits  the  most  prompt  and  careful  con- 
sideration I  j 

There  is,  however,  a  close  relation  between 
forestry  and  water  supply.  The  fact  that  forests 
conserve  the  rainfall  may  be  accepted  as  beyond 
doubt.  The  State  is  now  in  possession  of  more 
than  a  million  acres  of  forest  reserves.  This  may 
seem  like  an  enormous  area;  but  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  in  addition  to  this  there  are  at  least 
five  million  acres  more  land  which  has  been  de- 
nuded of  timber,  burned  over,  skinned  of  every- 
thing that  was  worth  taking  and  then  abandoned 
to  the  rains  of  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter 
to  leach  into  absolute  sterility.  All  of  this  in 
Pennsylvania.  Some  of  this  land  might  be  made, 
under  stress  iof  surplus  population,  to  render  a 
scanty  return  under  cultivation;  but  the  most  of 
it  is  better  adapted  to  growth  of  timber  than  of 
any  other  crop,  and  to  timber  it  should  be  re- 
turned for  water  conservation,  as  well  as  for  tim- 
ber production.     . 

Water  supply  from  forest  reserves.  This  is  the 
one  feature  we  wish  now  to  correlate  with  Mr. 
McCaleb 's  statement  on  water  pollution. 

There  are  many  important  streams  within  what 
is  now,  or  ought  to  be,  forest  reserves.  Streams 
which  still  remain  unpolluted.  They  flow 
through  regions  which  give  no  sign  of  mineral 
wealth,  br  of  agricultural  possibilities.  Some  of 
them  on  their  lower  parts  might  invite  manufac- 
turing interests,  but  the  headwaters  seem  to  be 
safe  from  any  necessary  pollution.  The  land 
through  which  such  streams  flow  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible  hour, 
protected  against  fire  and  devastation,  and  re- 
forested as  rapidly  as  possible,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  provide,  while  it  is  still  possible, 
against  dearth  of  pure  water  for  home  and  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Already  Clearfield,  Lock  Haven,  Chambersburg 
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attd  Waynesboro  are  receiving  their  water  supply 
wholly  or  in  part  from  State  forest  reserves.  We 
often  balk  at  cost  of  piping  water  long  distances, 
and  content  ourselves  with  a  supply  which  may 
be  uncertain,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
The  time  is  near  when  this  will  be  changed.  The 
ordinary  safe-guard  of  human  life  will  demand 
for  every  one  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
whenever  at  all  possible. 

Our  civilization  becomes  year  by  year  more 
intensive.  It  costs  more  to  live  and  to  maintain 
ourselves  in  productive  condition  than  it  ^ver  did 
before.  Hiunan  energy  is  too  important  to  drown 
in  filthy  or  unwholesome  water!  What  it  costs 
to  produce  it  we  must  pay  I 

Then,  too,  just  now  seems  to  be  the  opportune 
moment  to  inaugurate  new,  helpful  forces.  We 
have  a  governor  who  has  made  a  most  successful 
claim  upon  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  peo- 
ple in  his  projected  system  of  good  roads,  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  the  William  Penn  Highway, 
and  part  of  the  old  National  Pike,  will  all  be 
grouped  (without  loss  of  their  present  designa- 
tion) in  the  general  system  of  Sproul  roads.  In 
addition  to  this,  his  vision  of  the  importance  of 
forestry  to  the  State  is  clear  and  he  has  already 
given  evidence  that  it  is  to  be  pushed  during  his 
administration. 

We  venture  to  suggest  to  Governor  Sproul  that 
the  importance  of  the  forests  of  the  State  to  the 
water  supply  of  the  towns  is  a  slibject  which 
merits  fuller  consideration  than  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  time  to  consider  how  to  meet 
a  great  coming  necessity  is  before  it  comes.  It 
would  be  a  great  constructive  act  to  forever  asso- 
ciate with  a  memorable  administration. 

J.  T.  R. 


In  accord  with  almost  unanimous  sentiment  in 
Idaho  and  in  response  to  considerations  vitally 
affecting  adjoining  National  Forests,  Congrress 
has  set  apart  1>116,000  acres  of  land  in  Idaho 
known  as  the  Thunder  Mountain  region,  as  Na- 
tional Forest  lands.  This  great  tract,  difficult  of 
aecess  and  having  not  over  1  per  cent,  of  its  area 
suitable  for  agriculture,  has  for  years  been  the 
scene  of  destructive  fires  and  devastation  due  to 
overgrazing.  It  is  now  to  be  added  to  the  Pay- 
ette National  Forest  which  adjoins  it  on  the 
south  and  west,  and  the  Idaho  National  Forest 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  north  and  west.  The  area 
lies  approximately  100  miks  northeast  of  Boise. 
Because  uncontrolled,  it  has  been  a  recurring 
menace  to  the  adjoining  National  Forests  by 
reason  of  fires  that  have  gained  great  headway  in 
its  vast  unpatrolled  regions. 


Narrative  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of   the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  at  1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, on  Monday,  December  8th,  1919  at 
3  P.  M.    President  Henry  S.  Drinker  in  the  chair. 

The  president  stated  that  forestry  was  going 
along  nicely.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature the  Association  had  been  of  service,  and 
used  its  influence  against  a  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  to  be  formed  by  combin- 
ing the  Department  of  Forestry,  the  Game  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Fisheries  and  the  Water 
Supply  Commission,  the  objection  to  this  being 
the  loss  of  initative. 

The  reports  of  the  Council,  the  General 
Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  were  presented .  ap- 
proved and  ordered  printed  in  '* Forest  Leaves". 
They  will  be  found  on  other  pages  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  William  Lloyd  suggested  the  advisability 
of  including  in  the  licenses  for  hunting  issued 
by  the  State,  a  rule  requesting  that  care  be 
exercised  by  hunters  so  that  no  "forest  fires" 
be  started.  The  discussion  was  participated  in 
by  Messrs  Williams,  Hendricks,  Drinker  and 
Caley. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  "That-  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  Association  that  a  rule  be  inserted  in 
hunting  licenses  endorsing  caution  in  the  matter 
of  forest  fires." 

As  recommended  by  the  Council  the  following 
amendment  was  made  to  Article  I,  Section  4, 
2nd  paragraph  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Association : 

"The  dues  of  annual  members  shall  be  $3, 
assessed  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each 
year  and  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association  for  the  same  shall  be  a  valid  certifi- 
cate of  membership  for  the  time  covered  by 
such  payment  and  shall  entitle  the  member  to 
receive  the  publications  of  the  Association." 

Messrs.  I.  C.  Williams  and  F.  H.  Shelton  were 
appointed  as  Tellers  of  Election,  and  after  col- 
lecting the  ballots  announced  that  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  coming 
year: 

Pfesident  Bmeritua,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 
Pretident,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker, 
Vioe-PretidenU,  Robert  B.   Conklln, 

Wm.  S.  Harvey, 

J.  .Preeman  Hendricks, 

Albert  Lewis. 

Samuel  L*.  Smedley. 
Otneral  Secretary,  Samuel  Marshall. 
Recording  Becretary  and  TreoBurer,  F.  L.  Bltler. 

Council.. 

Adams  County,  C.  B.  Stable. 
Alleffheny  County,  H.  M.  Brackenrldge, 

Hon.  Walter  Lyon, 

George  M.  Lebman. 

Jobn  B.   Potter. 
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Beaver  County,  Robert  W.  Darragh. 

Bedford  County,  W.  U  Byera. 

Berks  County,  Mra.   Edward   Brooke.    . . 

Geo.  O.  Wenrick. 
Blair  County,  Joa.   S.   Billymsn. 
Bradford  County,  C.  8.  Maurice. 
Bucks  County,  Itenry  C.  Mercer. 
Henry  T.  Moon. 
Butler  County,  Dr.  J.  Llnwood  SMaenberg. 
Cambria  County,  Walter  D.  Ludwig. 
Cameron  County    Harry  B.  Elliott 
Carbon  County,  M.  S.  Kemmerer. 
Centre  County  Theodore  D.  Boal, 

Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson. 
Chester  County,  Alexander  Brown  Ck>xe. 
Mias  Bather  O.  Leggett. 
Mra.  David  Reevea. 
Clarion  County,  P.  L.  Hanrey. 
Clearfield  CowUy.  W.  P.  Dague. 
Clinton  County,  Porreat  H.  Dutllnger. 
Columbia  County,  C.   R.   Woodin. 
Crawford  County.  B.  O.  Bmeraon.  Jr. 
Cumberland  County,  John  Rl  Willisma. 
Dauphin  County,  w.  Gard.  Conklin 

Gea  H.  Wirt. 
Delatoare  County  Joseph   Elklnton, 
P.   H.   Shelton. 
Mlsa  Bthel  A.  Shrigley. 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sproul. 
Slk  County,  Charlee  B.  Zerby. 
Fayette  County,  Ruland  C.  Rogera. 
Forest  County,  N.  P.  Wheeler.  Sr. 
Franklin  County,  J.  8.  Illlck, 

Alfred  B.  Rupp. 
Greene  County,  M.  B.  Carroll. 
Huntingdon  County,  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Orladj. 
Indiana  County,  s.  J.  Sides. 
Jefferson  County,  W.  N.  Conrad. 
Juniata  County,  S.   B.   Pannebaker. 
Lackawanna  County,  J.  Benjamin  Dlmmick, 

Hon.  L.  A.  Watres. 
Lancaster  County,  Horace  It.   Haldemann, 

flkigh   A.  North.   Jr. 
Lawrence  County,  Wm.  N.  Brown. 
Lebanon  County,  Mra.  Horace  Brock. 
Lehiffh  County,  Harry  C.  Trexler. 
Luzerne  County,  Dr.  Alexander  Armatrong, 
Mra.    Eckley    B.    Coxe. 
Alyan   Markle. 
William    R.    Ricketts. 
Samuel  D.  Wtariner. 
Lycoming  County,  U  Clyde  Smith 
McKean  County,  Bliaha  K.  Kane. 
Mercer  County,  W.  A.   Addioott 
Mifflin  County,  P.  W.  Culbertson. 
Monroe  County,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Plaher. 
Montgomery  County,  laaac  H.  Clothier. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Plaher. 

Miaa  Mary  K.  Gibaon. 

John   Wanamaker. 

Inrin   C.  Wllliama. 
Montour  County,  H.  T.  HechL 
Northampton  County,  Dr.   John  Henry  MacCracken, 

J.  Clarence  Cranmer. 
Northumberland  County,  C.  Q.  McWiUiama. 
Perry  County,  H.  B.  Bryner. 
Philadelphia  County,  Dr.  J.  M.  Anders. 

Richard   L.    Auatin. 

Wm.  L.  Baily. 

Charlea  Biddle. 

Carl  P.  Birkinbine. 

Owen  M.  Bmner, 

Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe, 

W.    Warner    Harper. 

John  W.  Harshberger, 

Bayard   Henry. 

J.   Pranklin   Meehan. 

J.  Rodman   Paul, 

Harold  Pelrce, 

Bli  K.  Price, 

John  H.  Webster,  Jr. 

Albert  B.  Weimer. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Wilaon. 
Pike  County,  John  B.  Avery. 
Potter  County,  R.  Lynn  Bmerlck. 
achuylkiU  County,  William  H.  Newell. 
Snyder  County,  w.  J.  Bartschat. 
Somerset  County,  V.  M.  Bearer. 
Susquehanna  County,  Bdgar  A.  Turrell. 
Ti<H;a  County,  Paul  H.  Mulford. 
Union  County,    Phillip  B.  Linn. 
Venango  County,  Peter  M.  Speer, 
Worrcn  County «  A.  J.  Haxeltine. 


Wayne  County,  Alonao  T.  Searle. 
Westmoreland  County,  D.  J.   Snyder. 
York  County,  Samuel  Small.  Jr. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Report  of  the  General  Secretary. 

THE  annual  custom  requires  from  your  Gen- 
eral Secretary  some  statement  of  the  most 
notable  events  of  the  past  year,  growing 
out  of  the  activities  of  our  Association^  as  well 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  our 
policy  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  in  its 
long  campaign  of  thirty-three  years,  lias  passed 
through  three  distinct  stages — the  first  a  period 
when  friends  were  few  and  most  of  them  rather 
languid.  It  was  allowed  that  the  efforts  in  be- 
half of  forest  protection  and  restoration  were 
well  intended,  but  that  the  time  had  hardly  come 
for  an  energetic  prosecution  of  any  such  cam- 
paign. The  second  passed  out  of  the  period  of 
toleration  into  one  of  greater  intensity.  The 
lumbering  interests  had  become  awakened,  and 
among  the  lumbem^en  sturdy  advocates  in  favor 
of  forestry  appeared  among  our  Legislative  mem- 
bers, these  were  men  who  had  themselves  ravaged 
the  forests  and  had  now  become  convinced  that  it 
was  time  to  call  a  halt.  One  of  the  most  active 
friends  of  forestry  was  the  late  J.  Henry  Coch- 
ran, who  for  15  years  represented  Lycoming 
County  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  one  of  the 
type  of  men  who  lifted  our  forestry  campaign 
out  of  what  had  been  considered  mere  sentiment 
into  the  field  of  practical  every  day  effort.  Such 
representatives  shaped  matters  in  the  legisla- 
tures, gave  direction  and  standing  to  the  efforts 
of  those  who  were  starting  the  movement.  They 
had  access  to  our  governors.  It  became  easier  to 
get  a  proposed  forestry  measure  from  the  com- 
mittee to  the  floor  and  when  there,  to  secure  its 
passage. 

The  third  stage  came  when  the  governors  them- 
selves urged  greater  activity,  and  openly  ordered 
the  more  rapid  purchase  of  land,  for  forest  re- 
serves. The  public,  too,  were  clamoring  for  out- 
ing grounds,  where  life  and  health  might  be 
sought  and  found.  Forestry  had  become  one  of 
the  great  movements  of  the  day,  recognized  as 
such,  and  no  longer  considered  a  fad. 

From  the  administration  of  Governor  Pattison 
down  there  has  been  no  Governor  whose  sympa- 
thies were  not  at  least  in  favor  of  State  Fores- 
try. The  work  already  accomplished  has  so  com- 
mended itself  to  our  executives^  that  they  take 
the   initiative;   such,   for  example,   as   a  recent 
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statement  of  Governor  Sproul:  **ThuB,  I  regard 
the  matters  connected  with  this  Department 
(Forestry)  as  of  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  I  am  most  anxious  that  a  policy 
be  adopted  and  adhered  to  which  will  be  of  great 
public  benefit."  One  may  now  safely  say  that 
scientific  forestry  has  become  a  fixed  policy  of 
the  State.  No  man  of  considerable  influence  has 
been  heard  within  recent  years  to  speak  against 
appropriations  requisite  for  its  development,  or 
who  has  failed  to  regard  it  as  a  constructive 
agency,  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  prosper- 
ity within  the  Commonwealth.  It  may  well  be  a 
source  of  pride  that  Pennsylvania  stands  among 
the  other  States  as  a  pioneer  in  the  forestry 
movement. 

To  indicate  a  few  of  the  many  lines  along 
which  our  State  forestry  work  should  proceed. 
First  of  all,  it  is  time  that  substantial  gain  should 
be  made  in  State  forest  acreage  of  the  Ohio 
Watershed.  The  middle  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  State  have  made  a  satisfactory  start  in  the 
acquisition  of  land,  though  much  remains  to  be 
done  there.  West  of  the  mountains  there  is,  if 
possible,  an  even  greater  need  of  extensive  fores- 
try holdings,  controlled  by  the  State,  than  there 
is  to  the  east.  Every  reason  which  exists  for 
State  forest  reserves  in  the  Susquehanna  and  on 
the  Delaware  watersheds  exists  for  the  same  on 
the  Ohio  River  slope  in  even  greater  measure. 
Twenty  thousand  acres  make  a  poor  showing  in 
comparison  with  1,100,000  acres. 

This  injustice  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  people  of 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  For  years  they 
took  small  part  in  the  forestry  campaigns  which 
were  waged  here.  What  was  done  for  forestry 
in  the  legislature  was  often  done,  not  only  with- 
out their  help,  but  sometimes  in  the  face  of 
their  opposition.  Within  a  year  or  two  there 
has  been  an  awakening,  especially  in  Pittsburgh, 
upon  this  question  which  is  vital  to  their  inter- 
ests.   We  hope  it  will  continue. 

It  should  be  most  distinctly  understood  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  co-operation 
by  the  Forestry  Department  with  the  western 
part  of  the  State  was  lacking.  The  real  diffil- 
culty  has  been  that  the  price  of  land  offered  and 
the  conditions  of  purchase  were  prohibitory. 
This  price,  however,  was,  and  is,  in  part  due  to 
the  high  price  of  mining  timber,  which  being  of 
smaller  dimensions  matures  earlier  than  that 
used  in  anthracite  mining,  and  to  the  large  de- 
mand for  it  within  reasonable  distance.  This,  of 
course,  made  the  price  higher.  We  have  now  in 
the  Wild  Life  League  of  that  region  earnest  help- 


ers in  our  work  and  the  movement  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  is  fairly  started. 

The  demand  from  all  over  the  State  for  camp- 
ing sites,  temporary  and  permanent,  is  growing 
to  enormous  proportions.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  part 
of  the  general  demand  for  shorter  hours  of  labor 
and  more  recreation.  This  spirit,  in  many  in- 
stanceSy  is  connected  with  the  general  unrest  and 
is,  in  some  ways,  not  wholly  wise,  though  no  one 
may  deny  that  in  the  main  it  is  a  healthy  and 
natural  desire  which  must  be  met.  Clubs  having 
a  large  and  wealthy  membership  have  purchased 
many  large  areas  of  land  from  which  the  public 
is  excluded.  This,  naturally,  is  noted  by  the 
many  thousand^  of  our  citizens  who  join  in  de- 
manding rights  on  the  State  lands.  Just  here 
attention  may  be  called,  as  we  have  done  before, 
to  the  importance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
fact  that  these  camps  become  nurseries  of  rifle- 
men upon  whom  the  effectiveness  of  our  trooj» 
so  largely  depends  in  times  of  national  stress. 
General  Pershing  has  recently  stated  that  in 
spite  of  artillery  the  individual  sharpshooter  still 
remains  a  most  important  factor  in  actual  bat- 
tle. We,  of  course,  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  national  disputes  will  find  a  more 
humane  means  of  settlement  than  by  war.  Our 
Association  may  well  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  and  most  effective  agency  in  urg- 
ing provision  by  the  State  for  outing  grounds  for 
our  citizens.  Public  health  is  so  largely  associ- 
ated with  this  movement  that  further  comment 
upon  it  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  destructive 
forest  fires  still  continue.  For  generations  we 
have  contented  ourselves  with  suppressing  rather 
than  preventing  them.  Legislative  appropri- 
ations have  never  been  sufficient  to  safeguard 
our  forests  effectually.  Existing  laws  have  never 
been  rigorous  enough  to  impress  upon  thousands 
of  evil-disposed  men  the  danger  of  starting  such 
fires.  Furthermore,  such  laws  as  we  have  had 
have  often  received  scanty  recognition  by  some 
of  our  courts.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  in  some  instances  they  have  been  practically 
ignored.  There  is  now  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  this  respect.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  public  has  but  recently  recognized  the 
enormous  loss  of  wealth  they  caused  the  State, 
and  that  over  an  extensive  area  a  present  crop 
of  berries  was  regarded  as  of  more  value  than 
a  future  crop  of  timber.  Public  sentiment  in 
this  direction  is  making  a  wise  turn  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  most  backward  counties. 

Everything  considered,  probably  the  strongest 
force  in  favor  of  increasing  the  acreage  of  State 
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forests,  is  opening,  them,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, to  the  public,  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  very  lively  interest  in  land 
from  which  they  were  excluded,  and  from  which 
they  received  no  direct  individual  benefit. 

At  this  very  hour  there  are  camped  upon  our 
State  forest  lands  thousands  of  our  citizens,  who 
are  enjoying  their  annual  outing  in  a  rational, 
healthful  way,  each  one  of  whom  has  positively 
pledged  himself  to  destroy  no  timber,  to  start 
no  forest  fire,  or  in  any  way  to  foul  the  waters 
of  the  State,  to  help  in  suppression  of  fires,  and 
to  inform  on  any  one  who  breaks  these  regula- 
tions. The  following  paragraph  is  on  every  hunt- 
ing permit:  "Every  person  receiving  a  camping 
permit  is  required  to  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Forestry  any  violation  of  law,  or  of  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  State  forests,  coming 
under  his  observation." 

The  autumn  forest  fire  season  is  practically 
over.  Owing  to  frequent  rains,  fires  have  been 
fewer  in  number  and  less  destructive  than  usual. 

The  one  great  need  of  our  Association  is  a 
large  increase  in  membership.  It  is  hoped  that 
each  member  will  make  it  a  duty  to  report  at 
least  one  new  member.  This  is  so  easily  done 
and  will  be  such  an  effective  help  in  our  work 
that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  aid  so  easily 
rendered  and  so  helpful  should  be  neglected. 
Samuel  Marshall, 
General  Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association. 

IN  1919  most  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  gigantic  World 
War  returned  from  Europe,  and  have  now 
resumidd  their  accustomed  avocations.  The  di^ 
charge  of  the  forestry  regiments  permitted  the 
return  of  about  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Foresters,  and  about  one- 
fiifth  of  the  males  employed  in  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  This  supplied  the  specially 
trained  men  whose  loss  was  so  badly  felt  in  1917 
and  1918.  They  bring  back  with  them  new  ideas 
of  the  immense  value  of  forests  to  a  country,  ap- 
preciate more  keenly  the  need  of  true  conserva- 
tion of  our  timbered  areas,  and  their  absolute 
necessity  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, especially  when  so  much  of  the  well  kept 
forests  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Great  Bri- 
tain have  been  utilized  for  various  military 
needs,  or  destroyed  by  shell  fire.  In  all  of  these 
countries  long  intervals  of  time  ranging  from  50 
years  to  centuries  will  be  necessary  to  replace 


the  inroads  made  on  their  timber  resources. 
Nearly  all  of  these  nations  are  now  taking  active 
steps  to  replace  the  devastated  timber  lands,  and 
Great  Britain  is  planning  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive program,  covering  a  period  of  80  years, 
during  which  time  1,770,000  acres  would  be  plant- 
ed, the  estimated  cost  for  the  first  40  years  being 
about  $75,000,000,  after  which  it  is  \hought  the 
enterprise  would  be  self-supporting. 

In  France,  which  suffered  more  severely  than 
any  of  the  other  countries,  active  steps  are  being 
taken  to  reforest  denuded  or  devastated  areas, 
and  the  4,000,000  white  pine  seedlings  which  were 
proffered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forestry,  were  accepted  and  one  million  seedlings 
were  forwarded  in  the  spring,  also  150  pounds  of 
the  seeds. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  has  also 
rendered  assistance  by  furnishing  quantities  of 
desirable  forest  seeds. 

In  Pennsylvania  at  the  close  of  the  year  1918 
there  were  1,032,233  acres  in  the  53  State  For- 
ests, and  in  the  present  year  16,459  acres  were 
purchased,  making  a  grand  total  of  1^048,692 
acres.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
much  of  this  area  has  been  denuded,  and  re- 
peatedly burned  over  by  forest  fires,  so  that  much 
tree  planting  and  reforestation  will  be  neces- 
sary. Of  the  total  forested  or  unseated  lands, 
^oodlots,  etc.,  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners,  and  it  is  essential  to 
devise  some  means  whereby  these  private  hold- 
ings will  be  cared  for. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  this  class 
of  woodland,  legislation  was  introduced  whereby 
owners  might  enter  them,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, as  Auxiliary  Forest  Reserves,  the  tax  then 
being  based  on  an  assessed  value  not  to  exceed 
one  dollar  per  acre  until  such  time  as  the  timber 
is  cut,  when  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber harvested  is  to  be  paid  to  the  County  Treas- 
urer in  which  the  land  is  located.  For  some  un- 
known reasons  as  yet  but  few  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

Most  of  the  State  Forests,  owing  to  the  limit 
of  $10  per  acre  placed  on  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  this  purpose,  are  in  the  central  and  north- 
eastern sections  of  the  State,  in  the  western  and 
southeastern  sections  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  ob- 
tained at  this  figure.  Through  legfislation  just 
passed,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  about  5,000 
acres  on  Haycock  Mountain  in  Bucks  County, 
can  be  secured  as  a  reserve,  and  also  serve  as 
a  home  for  native  birds  and  game. 

In  the  past  year,  1,750  acres  in  State  Forests 
were  planted  with  2,134,543  seedling  trees,  mak- 
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ing  a  grand  total  of  33,798,333  young  trees  set 
out  on  21,175  acres.  In  addition,  owing  to  lack 
of  help  in  tree  planting  more  seedlings  than 
usual  were  given  to  citizens,  the  number  being 
3,139,479,  sufficient  to  plant  2,625  acres.  The 
total  given  to  date  is  8,940,476.  The  largest 
planters  were  the  water  and  mining  companies. 

There  ar€  now  on  hand  in  the  seven  State  nur- 
series, 4,754,218  seedlings  available  for  planting 
in  the  spring. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  forest  is  fire,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  danger  seasons  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  the  State  was  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing good  climatic  conditions  which  aided  the 
Bureau  of  Forest  Protection  in  reducing  the 
number  of  and  losses  through  forest  fires. 

The  number  of  forest  fires  reported  in  1918 
was  1,625,  burning  over  227,485  acres,  the  total 
direct  damage  being  reported  at  $410,637,  and 
the  cost  of  extinction  $25,375,  the  indirect  losses, 
however,  such  as  floods  and  droughts,  loss  of  soil, 
damage  to  young  seedlings,  game,  fish,  birds, 
recreation,  loss  in  taxes,  increased  prices  for 
wood,  loss  to  nearby  labor,  etc.,  would  amount 
to  many  times  this  figure. 

In  1919  up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been 
reported  but  882  fires,  burning  over  121,330  acres, 
causing  a  damage  of  $262,719,  the  cost  for  ex- 
tinction being  $14,826.  The  average  acreage 
burned  per  fire  being  137  acres  as  compared  wilh 
138  acres  in  1918. 

This  Bureau  has  established  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  combating  forest  fires,  secured  a  well 
trained  force  of  fire  wardens,  erected  15  steel 
towers  (and  7  additional  ordered),  40  wooden 
towers  and  177  tree  and  mountain  lookout  sta- 
tions. 

The  Bureau  of  Forest  Protection  has  charge  of 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  forested  area  of  the 
State,  the  balance  being  principally  farmers 
wood  lots  which  do  not  need  supervision.  The 
Bureau  has  also  brought  to  a  successful  conclus- 
ion a  number  of  suits  against  parties  responsi- 
ble for  forest  fires,  and  this  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect. 

The  appropriation  for  fire  fighting  for  the 
years  1919  and  1920  is  $90,000,  or  $45,000  per 
annum,  which  is  considerably  more  than  previ- 
ously given  for  this  purpose. 

Up  to  present  writing  490  camp  sites  have 
been  leased  to  persons  desirous  of  restoring  and 
prolonging  their  health  by  living  close  to  nature. 

One  of  the  favorable  sisms  of  an  aroused  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  protection  of  our  forests  from 
fire  is  the  formation  of  local  associations. 

The  Pocono   Protective  Fire  Association  has 


erected  3  wooden  fire  towers^  and  uses  another, 
all  equipped  with  telephone  lines;  also  maintain- 
ing an  efficient  patrol  and  fire  fighting  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Anthracite  Forest  Protective  Association 
has  erected  2  steel  towers,  with  the  neeessary 
telephone  lines. 

The  Central  Protective  Association  has  done 
but  little,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  have  a  re- 
vival. 

The  McKean  County  Protective  Association 
works  in  McKean  County. 

The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  &  Forestry  As- 
sociation has  also  conducted  an  active  campaign 
in  that  county. 

Arbor  Days  both  those  in  the  spring  by  Guber- 
natorial Proclamation  and  in  the  fall  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  were  well 
observed,  especially  by  the  school  children,  and 
this  is  particularly  appropriate,  as  under  the  law 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  State  Forests  go 
to  the  School  Fund,  $185,273  having  already  been 
contributed,  and  this  interest  should  be  recipro- 
cated. The  Arbor  Days  are  now  also  celebrated 
as  Bind  Days,  calling  attention  to  these  friends 
of  the  forests  and  of  agriculture. 

The  State  Forest  Academy  at  Mont  Alto  was 
handicapped  during  the  war  by  the  enlistment 
of  both  professors  and  students,  but  these  have 
now  returned,  and  the  future  guardians  of  the 
State  Forests  are  receiving  excellent  courses  of 
study  in  their  profession. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  is  well  attended,  and  at  Lehigh 
University  there  is  an  excellent  course  of  fores- 
try lectures,  together  with  experimental  planta- 
tions, and  an  arboretum.  Many  of  our  high  and 
[preparatory  schools  also  have  addresses  on  fores- 
ry  topics. 

The  press  and  women's  clubs,  as  well  as  others 
interested  in  forestry  have  all  rendered  valuable 
aid. 

As  far  as  is  now  known  the  chestnut  tree  blight 
will  ultimately  destroy  this  valuable  species  of 
tree,  as  no  remedy,  neither  natural  or  artificial, 
has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Vigorous  and  {H-ompt 
measures  to  suppress  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
have  proved  efficacious  and  it  is  hoped  this  men- 
ace will  soon  disappear.  Fortunately,  only  four 
isolated  cases  have  occurred  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  new  and  strict  quarantine  laws  which  were 
enacted  this  year  it  is  hoped  will  lessen  the  dan- 
ger from  imported  tree  diseases,  such  as  that 
above  mentioned. 

During  the  biennial  session  of  the  State  L^s- 
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lature,  which  adjourned  last  June,  the  following 
new  forest  laws  were  passed: 

Act  61:  Mlaking  all  lands  acquired  for  State 
Forests  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  one  cent 
per  acre,  to  be  paid  to  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  located. 

Act  293:  Amends  the  former  act  establishing 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  by  making  a  State 
Forest  Commission,  composed  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Forestry  and  four  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  Commission  is 
also  empowered  to  acquire  lands  for  State  For- 
ests by  coi^demnation  proceedings,  appoint  scien- 
tific assistants  and  other  employees;  also  publish 
the  results  of  forestal  investigations  and  inquir- 
ies. The  salaries  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fores- 
try and  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  were  in- 
creased. 

Act  289 :  Provides  for  the  condemnation  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  lands  suitable  and  desirable 
for  forestry  purposes  when  a  price  for  such  land 
cannot  be  agreed  upon  or  the  owners  cannot  be 
found,  and  defines  the  power  of  the  Department 
of  Forestry  in  relation  thereto. 

The  General  Appropriation  Bill  gave  $1,006,000 
to  the  Department  of  Forestry  or  $503,000  per 
annum.  This  sum  includes  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  roads,  schools  and  counties.  While  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  full  amount  requested 
by  the  Department  was  not  allowed,  the  work 
will  be  energetically  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
the  appropriation  will  allow. 

On  June  18th-20th  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  was  held  at 
Bedford,  Pa.  The  attendance  was  good,  and 
many  interesting  papers  and  talks  were  given 
at  the  three  sessions  of  the  Association. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  Bedford  State  Forest 
of  10,792  acres,  where  the  forest  plantations,  the 
satisfactory  timber  growth,  the  excellent  roads 
and  fire  lanes  made  a  splendid  impression. 

An  automobile  trip  was  also  taken  to  ''Grand 
View"  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  on  the  top  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  from  which  a  mag- 
nificent outlook  can  be  had  of  the  surrounding 
country-. 

That  this  meeting  has  been  of  benefit  is  indi- 
cated by  the  proposed  formation  of  a  local  for- 
estry organization. 

There  are  now  151  National  Forests  with  a  net 
area  on  June  30th,  1919,  of  153,933,700  acres,  of 
which  146  are  in  the  western  section  of  the 
United  States.  Five  of  these  forests  (the  White 
Mountain,  Natural  Bridge,  Shenandoah,  Alabama 
and  Pisgah)  were  established  in  1917  and  1918 
by  Presidential  Proclamation  from  lands  ac- 
quired under  the  Weeks  Law  for  the  protection 


of  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  in  the 
White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachians. 
They  have  a  combined  area  of  621,429  acres. 
There  are  also  under  administration  by  the  Gov- 
ernment a  number  of  Purchase  Areas  which  will 
be  given  formal  designations  as  National  Forests 
when  title  is  obtained,  and  plans  for  handling 
them  are  prepared.  These  areas  are  located  in 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and  have 
an  acreage  of  726,237  acres.  Of  the  total  of  1, 
347,666  acres  acquired  under  the  Weeks  Law, 
1,333,405  acres  were  purchased,  the  remainder 
being  unoccupied  and  unentered  public  lands  in 
the  Alabama  National  Forest.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  remained  a  total  of  396,493 
acres  approved  for  purchase  by  the  National  For- 
est Reservation  Commission  and  under  process 
of  acquisition,  and  the  plans  for  ultimate  ac- 
quisition at  that  time  embraced  additional  areas 
aggregating  4,422,167  acres. 

Approximately  70  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
National  Forests  contain  merchantable  timber, 
after  making  allowance  for  young  stands,  areas 
above  timber  line,  open  parks,  etc. 

The  receipts  from  the  National  Forests  in  the 
fiscal  year  1919  were  $4,358,414.86,  or  175  per 
cent,  of  those  of  1915,  and  the  operating  ex- 
pense for  the  last  five  years,  not  including  expen- 
ditures to  meet  extraordinary  fire  conditions, 
which  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  has  been  ap- 
proximately $4,000,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1919  there  were  6,761  acres 
of  National  Forests  planted  with  young  trees  and 
150  acres  sown  with  seed. 

The  annual  forest  fire  losses  in  the  United 
States  are  appalling.  In  1916  there  were  38,000 
fires  burning  over  12,700,000  acres  causing:  a  loss 
in  timber,  young  tree  growth  and  improvements 
of  about  $10,500,000.  The  data  was  more  com- 
plete in  1917  when  28,000  fires  burned  over  12,- 
000,000  acres,  causing  a  loss  of  about  the  same 
amount  as  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  National  Forests  in  the  calendar  year 
1916,  299,954  acres  were  burned,  the  total  dam- 
age being  estimated  at  $162,386.  In  1917  this 
was  increased  to  962,543  acres,  the  loss  being 
$1,358,627.  The  1918  figures  were  694,651  acres 
burned  over  with  damages  amounting  to  $688,332. 

This  year  the  Forest  Service  experienced  a  par- 
ticularly hard  fire  season  in  District  No.  1  in 
Idaho  and  Montana.  Conditions  were  extremely 
bad  as  the  present  season  was  the  third  suc- 
cessive one  of  extreme  drouth.  The  seriousness 
was  particularly  aggravated  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  lightning  fires  which  occurred  in  the  high 
mountains  where  they  are  most  difficult  to  reach 
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and  fight.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that 
approximately  1,600,000  acres  of  National  Forest 
land  were  burned  over  during  the  1919  fire  sea- 
son. Seven  men  are  reported  to  have  lost  their 
lives  in  1919  fighting  forest  fires. 

In  District  No.  1  over  $2,950,000  were  spent 
to  control  fires  and  it  became  necessary  to  call 
on  Congress  for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 
Whereas  in  1917  the  total  cost  of  fighting  for- 
est fires  was  $1,121,461,  and  in  1918  but  $714,010. 

In  California  the  number  of  man-caused  fires 
has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  past  year  through 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  public  education,  also 
through  the  success  the  Forest  Service  has  had 
in  the  prosecution  of  individuals  responsible  for 
fires  of  this  kind. 

Lightning  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
greatest  number  of  fires,  followed  by  campers, 
the  railroads  and  brush  burning. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  21  State 
Forestry  Associations,  and  20  other  forestry  as- 
sociations. 

Thirty-five  States  have  Forestry  Departments 
with  a  State  Forester  or  similar  offioer. 

Fifteen  States  have  State  Forests,  the  total 
acreage  being  4,041,691,  also  28,591  acres  of  State 
Parks.  Those  having  over  20,000  acres  are  as 
follows : 

New   York    1,838,322 

Pennsylvania    1,048,692 

Wisconsin    380,443 

Minnesota    333,000 

Michigan    289,615* 

South  Dakota 80,000 

Vermont    20,135 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  23  uni- 
versities and  collies  with  courses  leading  to  a 
degree  in  forestry,  9  of  these  also  have  ranger 
courses;  and  13  of  them  in  addition  to  29  other 
schools  have  short  courses  other  than  ranger 
courses. 

During  the  past  year  33  persons  joined  the  As- 
sociation. The  losses  through  death  were  28, 
among  whom  were  many  earnest,  valuable  work- 
ers, including  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  John  Harrison,  member  of  Coun- 
cil. Their  wise  counsel  will  be  missed.  Twenty- 
six  resigned  or  were  dropped  leaving  the  mem- 
bership 1,227  at  the  present  time. 

F.  L.  Bitler, 
Recording  Secretary. 


*300,000  acres  additional,  consisting  of  scattered  State 
lands  outside  the  State  Forests,  are  resenred  from  sale 
or  entry,  to  be  used  for  exchange  for  alienated  lands  with- 
in State  Foreets. 


The  Forest  of  Marchenoir,  Loir-ct-Chcr, 
France. 

THE  Forest  of  Marchenoir,  situated  in  the 
Department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  central 
France,  is  the  property  of  a  Duke  of  old 
lineage.  Consisting  of  approximately  8,200 
acres,  it  has  been  managed  along  sound  scientific 
forestry  principles  for  the  past  hundred  years 
or  more.  To  the  American  Engineers  (Forest) 
who  were  sent  to  France  to  supply  the  armies' 
needs  in  lumber,  timbers,  railroad  ties,  etc.,  the 
French  forests  were  a  revelation,  and  the  Forest 
of  Marchenoir  was  no  exception.  How  few  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  a  forest  being  scientifi- 
cally managed  I  But  very  few  knew  of  the  sub- 
division of  a  forest  into  compartments  and  the 
setting  down  on  paper  of  the  exact  year  when 
certain  trees  on  each  compartment,  or  ^  ^  coupe '' 
as  it  is  called  there,  were  to  be  cat  and  how 
much  and  what  of  the  growth  should  be  removed. 
When  the  23rd  Company,  20th  Engineers  (For- 
est) arrived  in  the  little  village  of  Marchenoir 
they  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  out  into 
woods  where  their  part  of  the  war  was  to  be 
fought.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  expected 
to  find  rugged  hills,  rocky  and  steep,  covered 
with  uneven  growth  such  as  is  so  commonly 
found  in  America.  This  they  had  heard,  that 
forest  roads  in  Europe  were  good,  but  did  they 
expect  to  find  anything  so  nearly  approaching'  a 
modern  ''State  Highway"  as  the  one  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration!  This  is  only  one 
of  the  main  roads  or  ''allees"  on  the  Forest  of 
Marchenoir.  Well  rounded  road  bed  and  deep 
side  ditches  provide  the  necessary  drainage,  and 
a  crushed  stone  surface  made  of  the  road  one  to 
be  envied  by  the  agricultural  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  may  here  add  that  the  crushing  of  the 
stone  was  entirely  by  hand,  a  slow,  laborious 
task. 

Instead  of  rugged  hills  or  mountains  what  was 
our  surprise  to  find  nearly  level  country  with 
deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  in  fact,  land  in  every  way 
suitable  for  agriculture,  yet  it  was  in  forest  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  kept  so  indefinitely.  The 
outline  of  the  forest  is  very  irregular  and  practi- 
cally surrounded  by  cultivated  land,  farms 
among  the  best,  for  this  region  is  regarded  the 
garden  spot  of  France. 

The  forest  is  subdivided  into  square  ''coupes" 
or  compartments  with  the  exception  of  those 
bordering  the  forest's  edge.  This  subdivision 
is  as  nearly  ideal  as  it  could  possibly  be,  level 
country  i>ermitting  its  being  blocked  off  into 
squares  resembling  a  checker  board.    The  coupes 
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Type  of  Timber  on  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir.  France.  Lumbered  by  the 
23  d  Company,  IOth  Engineers  (Forest). 


Road,  also  Sub-Division  Line,  on  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir.  Named  "Allee  du  Baron." 
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Sub-Division  Line  on  the  Forest  of  Marchengir.    Note  the  Gate.    Similar  Ones  are 
Found  at  all  Road  Intersections,  Crossing  the  Lanes  but  not  the  Roads. 


Logs  Cut  on  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir,  Loir-et-Cher,  France. 
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vary  slightly  in  area  due  to  certain  main  roads 
being  wider  than  other  subdivision  lines,  the 
average,  however,  being. about  18  hectares  (44.5 
acres).  The  largest  coupe  is  only  18.6  hectares. 
The  subdivision  lines  are  straight  as  compass 
could  make  them,  running  parallel  and  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  All  of  these  lines  are 
cut  open  and  kept  dean  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
When  the  lines  are  used  as  roads  they  are  opened 
to  about  10  meters  (33  feet)  in  width,  while  all 
others  are  about  4  meters  (13.2  feet)  wide.  This 
subdivision  of  a  forest  and  the  keeping  of  all 
subdivision  lines  clean  and  clear  was  a  matter 
of  unusual  interest  to  the  men  of  the  lumber 
company.  They  found  the  lines  of  great  conven- 
ience in  traveling  through  the  forest  and  in 
orienting  themselves,  but  to  them  this  seemed 
scarcely  to  warrant  the  expense  of  keeping  open 
the  lines.  When  one  considers  that  approximate- 
ly 155  kilometers  (94.86  miles)  of  lanes  or  ^'al- 
lees"  must  be  kept  open  on  a  forest  of  about 
8,200  acres,  one  mile  to  ev^ry  86.4  acres,  it  does 
seem  as  though  the  ex|>ense  would  lay  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  cost  of  management.  But 
it  is  done  and  not  without  due  consideration  of 
cost.  And  will  not  the  same  be  considered  neces- 
sary in  America  before  many  years.  Are  we 
not  slowly  but  surely  working  toward  this  very 
same  proposition  for  Pennsylvania  State  For- 
ests f  It  will  come  but  probably  not  to  such  an 
intensive  degree  as  is  now  found  advisable  in 
Europe. 

In  France  the  forest  owner  has  a  big  handi- 
cap over  us  in  America,  from  hunting  privileges. 
These  are  purchased  by  the  wealthy  class  and 
the  poorer  people  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  chase  simply  because  they  are  unable  to  pay 
the  price.  Hunting  privileges  supply  sufficient 
funds  to  the  forest  owner  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  his  coupe  lines  clean.  On  the 
other  hand  open  lanes  are  necessary  to  the  par- 
ticular method  of  hunting  followed  in  France. 
Game  is  quite  abundant  on  the  forest  and  in- 
cludes wild  hogs,  deer,  chevreuil  (resembling 
deer)^  rabbits,  pheasants,  quail,  etc.  Wild  hogs 
have  become  so  abundant  throughout  France  that 
the  government  pays  a  bounty  of  fifteen  francs 
(normal  rate  of  exchange  about  $3)  for  each 
one  killed.  The  hunt  itself  was  most  interesting 
to  us  as  it  is  conducted  so  entirely  different 
from  what  we  in  the  States  are  accustomed  to, 
both  as  to  method  and  time.  Here  we  think  it 
necessary  to  make  an  early  start  in  the  morning, 
usually  about  day  break,  whereas  in  France  the 
morning  is  devoted  to  preparations  for  the  hunt, 
mainly  reaching  the  rendezvous  and  looking  over 


and  discussing  guns  to  be  used.  The  hunters  ar- 
rive in  various  kinds  of  conveyances,  including 
automobiles,  two  wheeled  carts  so  widely  used 
in  France,  or  a  large  bus  similar  to  our  western 
stage  coach.  Girls  are  frequently  members  of 
the  party.  Dressed  ^  natty  coat  suits  with  short 
skirts  and  neat  fitting  high  boots,  they  make  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  party.  The  men  are 
also  very  smartly  dressed  in  well  fitting  suits  of 
loosely  woven  wool,  the  coats  usually  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  breeches.  Suits  of  khaki  almost 
universally  worn  by  American  hunters  are  sel- 
dom if  ever  seen  in  France. 

A  real  ''smart"  hunt  is  always  preceded  by 
an  elaborate  ''breakfast"  served  at  the  hunt- 
ing lodge  anywhere  from  10  to  12  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  includes  a  variety  of  choice  wines 
and  liquors.  The  "breakfast"  finished,  guns  are 
uncased,  revealing  shot  guns  of  .12,  .16  or  .20 
gauge.  Frequently  the  hunters  equip  them- 
selves with  two  guns  in  case  one  becomes  dam- 
aged or  does  not  quite  suit  his  fancy  for  that 
particular  day.  These  guns,  I  may  add,  are  gen- 
erally of  the  most  expensive  type  and  often 
artistically  engraved  with  the  owner's  name,  or 
with  elaborate  designs  symbolic  of  the  chase. 
Gold  or  silver  inlays  are  not  uncommon. 

The  hunt  itself  is  made  quite  easy,  the  hunt- 
ers posting  themselves  along  the  lanes  around 
three  sides  of  a  coupe  while  from  the  fourth 
side  a  dozen  or  more  men  and  boys  with  dogs 
go  crashing  and  yelling  through  the  thick  under 
growth  within  the  coupe.  Any  game  which  is 
scared  from  its  hiding  place  must  pass  through 
the  line  of  hunters.  I  can  vouch  for  it  that 
even  a  wild  hog  can  sometimes  pass  through 
without  receiving  injury  and  a  man  with  a  gun 
not  more  than  15  paces  f rim  ^-^l^ere  he  passed. 
The  man  in  question  was  "dozing"  on  his  little 
one-legged  stool  with  which  all  equip  themselves. 
Apparently  the  wine  was  having  its  effect. 

To  hunt  one  coupe  requires  only  about  half 
an  hour  after  which  another  particularly  promis- 
ing one  is  hunted  in  like  manner. 

So  the  keeping  open  of  coupe  lines  is  most 
important  to  the  peculiar  style  of  hunting  carried 
on  in  France,  and  the  hunter  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  owner  can 
afford  to  spend  the  money  in  keeping  the  lanes 
open  since  at  the  same  time  they  are  necessary 
to  management  plans  laid  down  for  that  forest 
by  the  forester. 

One  of  the  hunting  privileges  on  the  Foiest  of 
Marchenoir  was  held  by  M.  Soupar  of  Paris,  and 
he  owned  a  very  comfortable  little  hunting  lodge 
at* the  site  of  our  saw  mill  camp.    Very  gener- 
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ously  he  placed  this  lodge  at  the  disposal  of 
the  officers  of  the  Marchenoir  operation,  A.  £.  F. 
(See  cover  plate).  It  was  used  as  our  living 
quarters  and  stood  within  200  yards  of  the  saw 
mill.  This  same  site  some  years  ago,  was  occu- 
pied by  a  German  who  conceived  the  unique  idea 
of  raising  tigers  and  other  wild  animals.  He 
had  constructed  a  row  of  cages  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  seen  in  zoological  gardens.  There 
was  the  covered  shelter  built  partly  of  concrete, 
and  the  strong  iron  cage  in  front.  Even  a  steam 
heating  plant  had  been  installed.  Apparently 
the  venture  had  not  turned  out  very  well  for  he 
departed  leaving  his  cages  in  good  condition. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  soldiers  require  rather 
severe  discipline  at  times,  and,  being  court  mar- 
tialed,  are  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  We  had 
several  cases  of  this  and  having  no  other  place 
of  imprisonment  at  hand,  the  tiger  houses  were 
found  to  serve  the  purpose  satisfactorily.  This 
may  seem  rather  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  actu- 
ally the  prisoner  was  made  quite  comfortable. 
During  the  day  he  was  put  to  work  under  guard 
and  only  his  ^'leisure''  moments  were  spent  in 
the  tiger  house.  Furnished  with  plenty  of  straw 
and  his  blankets  he  could  make  himself  com- 
fortable. A  Sibley  stove  within  the  enclosed  por- 
tion of .  the  pen  provided  suffitsient  heat  and 
warmth. 

The  Marchenoir  operation  required  two  camps, 
one  at  the  saw  mill  and  the  other  2.4  miles 
further  away  near  the  timber  being  cut  and 
known  as  the  '^ woods''  camp.  In  this  latter 
were  all  the  loggers,  swampers,  tie  hewers,  etc., 
while  the  saw  mill  camp  included  all  the  saw  mill 
men,  truck  drivers,  trainmen,  and  the  company 
headquarters.  This,  of  course,  was  the  larger 
of  the  two  camps.  In  both  the  men  were  quar- 
tered in  ''squad"  tents,  6  to  8  men  in  a  tent. 
Their  living  conditions  were  not  of  the  best 
when  the  camps  were  first  established  in  Febru- 
ary, 1918.  The  ground  was  wet  and  no  lumber 
was  available  for  flooring.  But  by  ditching 
around  each  tent  the  water  drained  off,  and  as 
each  was  equipped  with  a  Sibley  stove  (cone 
shaped  sheet  iron)  which  burned  wood,  the  tents 
were  made  habitable.  Bunks  of  saplings  with 
straw  were  provided,  later,  after  the  saw  mill 
was  in  operation,  conditions  were  vastly  im- 
proved. Each  tent  was  walled  up  with  boards 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  a  floor  laid  within, 
an<l  bonrrl  bniiks  ron??tmrto<l. 

Xtwt  i\  nu'ss  hall  uii«l  kitchen  were  built  at 
each  Ciiii)}).  Slabs  vere  used  tor  sifiijiii:  ami  th<' 
roofs  were  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron.  Tables 
and  benches  were  provided  and  the  floor  covered 


with  several  inches  of  saw  dust.  Still  later  we 
procured  an  electric  light  plant  for  the  saw 
mill,  and  it  was  found  feasible  to  place  one  light 
in  each  tent  and  in  the  officer's  quarters.  The 
woods  camp  was  not  quite  so  well  taken  care  of 
in  the  matter  of  light  for  it  was  not  practicable 
to  extend  the  wires  that  far  away.  I  might  add 
that  shower  baths  were  placed  in  each  camp  com- 
pleting ''modern  conveniences"  to  a  degree  no 
doubt  surprising  to  the  "folks"  back  home  who 
heard  so  much  about  hardships  the  men  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  underwent. 

And  what  a  contrast  this  was  to  what  our  com- 
batant troops  were  undergoing.  About  the  time 
the  Marchenoir  operation  was  so  completely  and 
comfortably  cared  for  I  was  transferred  to  com- 
batant troops  where  living  conditio>ns  were  so 
entirely  different.  Most  of  the  time  we  had  no 
shelter  other  than  "pup"  tents  and  no  bunks 
other  than  a  shell  hole  or  a  bed  of  leaves,  roots, 
mud  and  stones.  At  times  we  were  billeted  in 
small  villages  20  or  more  miles  behind  the  front 
lines.  Here  the  officers  were  made  fairly  com- 
fortable but  the  men  usually  were  crowded  in 
bams,  lofts,  etc.,  where  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
they  had  "all  the  comforts  of  home."  What  a 
contrast  this  was  to  Marchenoir! 

And  the  contrast  between  the  forest  areas  of 
the  front  to  those  at  Marchenoir!  Two  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations  show  the  type  of  tim- 
ber cut  on  the  Forest  of  Marchenoir.  In  con- 
trast, imagine  this  same  stand  after  undergoing 
four  years  of  shell  fire  and  you  can  picture  the 
sort  of  "forests"  we  saw  and  lived  in  at  the 
front,  for  much  of  the  time  we  were  expected 
to  take  what  shelter  was  possible  from  aerial  ob- 
servation, and  shell  torn  timber  land  only  was 
available.  I  often  thought  of  the  beautiful  For- 
est of  Marchenoir,  with  its  straight  open  lanes 
and  magnificent  trees  when  hunting  a  spot  be- 
tween shell  holes  sufficiently  large  to  lie  down 
on  and  call  it- a  bed. 

W.  Gard  ConUin. 


Depletion  of  the  United  States'  forest  re- 
sources is  said  to  be  more  than  twice,  probably 
three  times  the  actual  growth  in  a  form  which 
will  be  serviceable  for  products  other  than  fire- 
wood. High  prices  of  lumber  are  not  wholly  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  labor' and  materials.  A 
part  is  due  to  the  ever  retreating  sources  of  tim- 
hvv  supply.  Already  the  supplies  of  all  our  great 
eastern  centers  of  production  are  approaching 
exhaustion  with  the  exception  of  the  South,  and 
een  there  most  of  the  mills  have  not  over  ten 
to  fifteen  years'  supply  of  virgin  timber. 
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Tribute  to  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 


WE  all  know  and  honor  Dr.  Rothroek  for 
his  life-long  devotion  to  forestry  and  to 
public  service. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  owes  to  him  the 
original  establishment  of  a  free  Sanatorium  at 
Mont  Alto,  Pa.,  for  the  open  air  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  This  project,  dating  from  1902, 
has  grown  under  the  encouragement  of  the  State 
into  a  large  and  efficient  hospital,  and  is  being 
managed  and  supported  by  the  State,  through  the 
Department  of  Health. 

Dr.  Rothrock 's  fellow-members  in  the  Chester 
County  Medical  Association,  with  the  co-opera^ 
tion  and  support  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  arranged  for  the  placing  of  a  bronze 
tablet  on  a  large  boulder  in  front  of  the  ward 
for  children  at  the  Sanatorium,  and  appropriate 
exercised  were  held  at  the  Sanatorium  on  Thurs- 
day, October  9,  1919. 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting  a  number 
of  Dr.  Rothrock 's  friends  and  admirers  and  ad- 
dresses appreciative  of  his  great  record  of  altru- 
istic and  self-denying  devotion  to  public  service 
were  made  by  Colonel  (Dr.)  Edward  Martin, 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Taylor  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Scattei^ood, 
Chairman  of  the  Delegation  from  Chester  County, 
who  presided  at  tjlie  ceremonies. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads  as  follows: 

Joseph   Trimble  Rothrock,   M.D. 

Botanist,  Soldier,  Explorer,  Pioneer  in  the  cause 

of  Forest  Conservation  in  this  Country 

established  the  Qrst  free  Sanatorium 

for  the  open  air  treatment 

of  Tuberculosis  in  Pennsylvania 

at  Mont  Alto  in  1902. 

This  tablet  was  placed  here 

as  a  token  of  Honor  and 

affection  by  his  fellow-members 

of  the  Chester  County  Medical 

Society  in  1919. 

In  responding  Dr.  Rothrock  spoke  as  follows: 

''Few,  if  any,  public  institutions,  which  have 

achieved   success,   owe  their  origin  to  those  in 

whose  hands. they  came  before  the  world.     This 

great  sanatorium  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

"In  1877  a  legacy  left  by  F.  Andre  Michaux 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  for  the 
promotion  of  Forestry  in  America,  became  avail- 
able. 


''There  was  in  Philadelphia,  still  active  and 
vigorous,  a  venerable,  distinguished  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  a  life-long,  public  spirited 
citizen,  the  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price,  who  had  for  years 
witnessed  with  anxiety  the  ruthless  waste  of  our 
forests.  He  had  recognized  the  fact,  as  few 
others  had  done,  that  we  were  destroying  the 
proper  proportion  of  forest  to  cleared  land,  and 
dooming  a  large  portion  of  the  State  to  a  barren 
condition.  He,  at  once,  called  the  legacy  into  use, 
and  had  instituted  a  course  of  lectures  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia, 
which  became  popular  under  the  name  of  the 
Michaux  Forestry  Lectures.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  at  that  time  the  word  "forestry"  hardly 
appeared  in  our  American  dictionaries.  Those 
lectures  became  one  of  the  most  active  forces  in 
leading  up  to  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  cre^ 
ation*of  the  State  Forest  -  Reservation  Commis- 
sion in  1893,  which  Commission  has  developed,  or 
led,  to  the  development  of  our  splendid  State 
Forest  Reserves  of  1,100,000  acres.  The  original 
impulse  was  due  to  the  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price.  It 
may  interest  you.  Colonel  Martin,  to  know  that 
your  good  lady,  Mrs.  Martin,  the  granddaughter 
of  Mr.  Price,  was  among  the  earliest  attendants 
at  those  Michaux  Lectures,  and  there  is  a  singu- 
lar fitness  in  my  mentioning  that  fact  on  this 
occasion. 

"Your  speaker  was,  in  1901,  the  head  of  the 
Forestry  Commission.  The  fresh  air  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  was  then  partly  possessing  the 
public  mind.  It  was  nothing  new  to  me.  I  had 
imbibed  it  from  my  youth  up,  for  my  father, 
an  honored  country  doctor,  had,  a  half  century 
earlier,  made  the  discovery  that  those  of  his 
tubercular  patients  who  lived  most  in  the  open 
air,  lived  longest.  I  had  noted,  in  1873-4,  the  ef- 
fect of  apen  air  upon  two  tubercular  patients 
under  my  care,  in  an  exploring  expedition  operat- 
ing in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

"The  thought  flashed  upon  me  that  I  had 
imder  my  control,  as  Commissioner  of  Forestry, 
600,000  acres  of  State  land,  which  by  right  of 
purchase  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  this  State. 
Why,  therefore,  should  any  of  them  be  deprived 
of  a  chance  for  life  because  he  could  not  go  to 
Colorado  t  In  my  travels  I  had  learned  the  com- 
mon report  that  on  this  mountain  no  case  of  tu- 
berculosis had  ever  developed,  though  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  it  was  rife.  Was  it  truet 
Tf  so,  what  was  the  canso?  My  ('onclusiuii  was 
that  in  thc^se  o})eii  log  house's  the  I'rosh  air  coulil 
not  be  excluded  from  the  homes  of  the  moun- 
taineers, but  that  in  the  better  dwellings  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  valley,  it  was,  if  not  intention- 
ally kept  out,  at  least  it  had  less  access.  Facts 
seemed  to  confirm  the  conclusion. 

"Without  warrant  of  law,  I  determined  to 
make  a  trial  here  (at  Mont  Alto)  of  a  campaign 
ground,  to  whidi  the  sufferers  might  come,  board 
themselves,  and  drink  our  pure  water  and  inhale, 
without  cost,  the  fresh  air  that  belonged  to  them. 

"Such,  in  1903,  was  the  origin  of  this  Sana- 
torium, though  a  start  had  been  made  a  year 
earlier.  There  is  still  here,  in  the  capacity  of 
matron  one  of  the  two  first  comers,  a  lady  whose 
husband,  Mr.  Andrew  Klee,  was  restored  to  fair 
health,  only  to  die  several  years  later  by  a  heart 
trouble. 

"The  success  and  the  popularity  of  the  camp 
led  to  the  question — ^how  was  it  to  be  main- 
tained t  We  had  not  a  penny  of  aid  from  the 
State.  There  was  no  money  in  sight  from  any 
source  I 

"In  1903  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women  in  Carlisle, 
at  the  close  of  which  a  large  number  of  delegates 
visited  the  camp.  As  a  result  of  this  visit,  Mrs. 
Scarlett,  then  Vice-Pii'eeident  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, was  enabled  to  contribute  from  that  Di^ 
trict  suf&cient  funds  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
the  camp,  which,  at  one  time  (from  lack  of  fuel) 
seemed  inevitable.  I  wish  here  to  add  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  that  timely  assistance, 
and  to  say  that  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Federation,  Miss  Mira  L.  Dock,  is  with  us  to- 
day. Her  constant,  effective  assistance,  her  in- 
terest in  the  camp,  never  ceased.  Without  it  we 
would  have  fared  hard. 

"So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  sufferer  was  ever 
allowed  to  leave  camp  for  want  of  aid  to  keep 
him  here.  In  1907,  on  the  request  of  the  Fores- 
try Department,  the  care  of  the  infant  sanator- 
ium was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  A  new,  larger  career  for  it  became  pos- 
sible. The  then  Commissioner  of  Health,  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  recognized  at  onoe  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  situation  and  the 
vast  importance  of  the  work  begun  and  possible 
here.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  extensive  plans 
relative  to  sanatoria  similar  to  this,  under  State 
direction,  had  been  earlier  considered  by  him — 
but  I  do  know  that  he  promptly  resolved  to  push 
the  work  on  a  larger  scale.  The  country  was 
then  in  the  flush  of  the  open  air  treatment.  We 
knew  that  many  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis 
had  been  apparently  cured  by  life  in  the  open  air, 
and  rashly  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  given 
open  air  and  abundance  of  nourishing  food,  and 
the  majority  of  such  sufferers  could  be  restored. 


There  were  those  (among  them  some  of  repute) 
who  proclaimed  that  knowijog  what  we  did,  it 
would  be  but  a  short  time  before  tuberculosis 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Experience  has  led 
us  to  another  conclusion,  though  still  one  of 
hope. 

"The  policy  of  Dr.  Dixon  was  abreast  of  our 
knowledge  at  the  time.  He  and  his  able  coadju- 
tor, Dr.  Johnson,  built  up  a  great  institution 
here,  the  fame  of  which  rendered  the  creation  of 
the  sanatoria  at  Cresson  and  Hambmng  not  only 
easy,  but  necessary.  This  institution  established 
a  standard  for  Pennsylvania  of  free  care  of  its 
tubercular  patients  and  a  standard,  also,  for  the 
aspiration  of  other  States. 

"It  has  safely  passed  through  its  pmod  of 
probation  and,  with  errors  detected,  ¥dth  new 
life^  with  a  saner  policy  which  has  grown  out  of 
past  experience,  it  starts  upon  its  career  under 
its  new,  distinguished  chief.  Colonel  Martin, 
whose  record  yields  abundant  promise  of  larger 
usefulness  in  the  era  upon  which  the  world  seems 
about  to  enter.  His  keen  .vision  of  possibilities 
centers  upon  the  young  cases;  many  of  those 
may  be  saved  and  may  be  re-created,  and  re- 
stored to  perfect  health. 

"It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  children  of  a  vigor- 
ous ancestry  should  in  this  land  of  wealth,  abun- 
dance and  opportunity,  have  d^enerated  physi- 
cally until  they  were  only  fifty  per  cent,  fit  to 
defend  the  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  It  is 
intolerable  that  such  a  condition  be  allowed  to 
continue.  There  is  but  one  help  for  it,  namely, 
to  make  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  a  rule  of 
life.  This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  training 
from  childhood  up.  Thank  Qod  that  our  State 
Departments  of  Health  and  Eklueation  have  this 
vision  in  full  view  and  that  they  never  before 
were  in  such  perfect  co-ordination  to  realize  this 
great  desire  as  under  the  new  chiefs  of  Health 
and  Education.  It  is  plainly  our  duty  to  give 
them  our  cordial,  earnest,  unceasing  support  in 
the  work  of  regenerating  our  own  children's  chil- 
dren. 

"May  I  make  a  brief  personal  statement! 

"I  would  be  a  strange  man,  indeed,  if  I  did  not 
appreciate  the  honor  the  Chester  County  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  State  Department  of  Health 
have  conferred  upon  me  and  upon  my  family 
name.  I  sincerely  thank  you,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cept it;  with  the  reservation  that  I  can  claim  no 
share  in  the  results  shown  within  the  sanatorium 
enclosure,  further  than  to  have  recognized  the 
value  and  the. promise  of  the  location,  and  to 
have  had,  without  warrant  of  law,  enough  cour- 
age of  my   convictions  to  invite   Pennsylvania 
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tubercular  sufferers  out  on  to  their  own  land 
to  get  relief;  and  that  I  helpeid  beg  enough  money 
to  keep  the  eamp  alive  during  its  three  years  of 
infancy,  until  the  State  adopted  and  cared  for  it. 

''As  I  look  over  the  State  charitable  institu- 
tions, I  can  see  that  this  one  is  especially  fortu- 
nate. It  is  located  on  a  great  State  forest  re- 
serve where,  as  the  generations  come  and  go,  its 
inmates  will  breathe  air  filtered  and  purified  by 
miles  of  living  foliage,  and  drink  water  from 
the  very  fountain  heads  of  streams,  as  these  is- 
sue uneontaminated,  from  the  mountain  heart. 

''The  only  regret  that  I  have  now  and  here 
is  that  the  partner  of  my  life,  to  whose  help  I 
am  80  greatly  indebted  for  whatever  success  at-^ 
tended  my  pioneer  efforts,  is  not  now  visibly  here 
to  share  in  your  approval  of  the  work  to  which 
she  so  largely  contributed." 


Case  of  the  Pennsylvania   Department  of 

Forestry  vs.  Blair  Lumber  Company, 

for  Setting  Fire,  April  27-28,  1918. 

THE  forester  who  entered  prosecution  in 
this  case  was  not  in  the  district  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  and  was  unable  io  make 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  matter  until  June 
1,  1918.  Finding  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a 
hearing,  information  was  made  before  a  local 
justice-of-the-peace  charging  the  defendant  with 
setting  fire  as  set  forth  in  act  of  assembly  of 
June  9th,  1911. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  information 
might  be  drawn  up  properly  and  in  good  form, 
the  justice  submitted  it  to  his  advisory  attorneys 
for  their  correction  and  approval.  His  attorneys 
having  "corrected"  the  information,  a  hearing 
was  held  on  September  12,  1918. 

During  the  hearing  Ull  three  members  of  the 
log  train  crew  stated  that  they  saw  the  fire  a  few 
minutes  after  their  train  passed  along  and  that 
they  had  gotten  back  to  it  in  about  six  or  seven 
minutes  from  the  time  they  passed  that  point. 
It  also  developed  that  a  hand-made  screen  was 
used  on  the  stack  and  while  it  prevented  the 
upward  motion  of  sparks  and  cinders,  it  allowed 
them  to  bound  downward  and  outward,  lighting 
along  or  near  the  track.  The  inside  diaphragm 
screen  and  the  ash-pan  were  likewise  shown  to 
be  in  need  of  repair. 

The  justice  held  the  defendant  for  court 
under  bail  of  $500.  A  few  days  before  the 
following  term  of  court  opened,  the  forester  was 
advised  by  the  district  attorney  that  the  infor- 
mation was  not  drawn  up  in  good  form  and  was 
of  no  value.     This  not  only  made  it  impossible 


to  get  the  case  before  the  court  that  term  but 
made  necessary  a  second  hearing. 

The  constable  and  justice  being  unable  to  col- 
lect their  fees  for  the  first  hearing,  since  it  was 
not  valid,  required  considerable  urging  before 
they  would  take  any  action  for  a  second  hearing. 
The  forester  at  last  remained  with  the  justice 
until  he  did  draw  up  a  second  information  in  ac- 
cordance with  suggestions  offered  by  the  district 
attorney.  The  forester  mailed  this  information 
to  a  different  constable,  the  first  one  not  desir- 
ing to  act.  In  this  information  the  charge  was 
made  against  H.  G.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the 
Blair  Lumber  Company.  The  defendant  was 
again  held  for  court  under  bail  of  $500. 

During  the  trial  before  the  court,  November 
10,  1919,  David  Blair,  a  member  of  the  firm, 
testified  that  the  spark  stack,  diaphragm  screen 
and  the  ash-pan  were  all  in  good  condition.  Wit- 
nesses for  the  plaintiff  declared  the  fire  protec- 
tive apparatus  was  defective,  declared  that  the 
diaphragm  screen  was  either  out  entirely  or 
burned  out  so  badly  that  it  was  worthless,  and 
gave  minute  description  of  this  apparatus  to  sup- 
port their  claims.  At  this  time  two  men  of  the 
train  crew  who,  during  the  hearing,  gave  testi- 
mony favorable  for  the  plaintiff,  now  testified  in 
favor  of  the  defendant.  This,  however,  was  not 
unexpected  by  the  forester,  and,  while  he  had 
them  subpoened  as  Commonwealth  witnesses  for 
the  hearing,  it  was  the  defendant  that  desired 
their  presence  before  the  court.  The  logging  en- 
gineer, however,  repeated  the  statements  he  made 
before  the  justice. 

The  defendant  secured,  as  an  additional  wit- 
ness, one  local  forest  fire  warden  who  declared 
the  spark  screen,  ash-pan  and  inside  screen  were 
all  in  good  shape.  Cross-examination,  however, 
showed  that  his  declarations  were  not  based  on 
any  observations  or  inspection  that  he  made 
about  the  time  of  the  fire.  This  warden  became 
enraged  because  the  forester  who  entered  the 
prosecution  did  not  consult  him  instead  of  the 
neighboring  warden  who  had  the  fire  in  charge 
and  guarded  it. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  "Guilty  of  negli- 
gence." The  sentence  of  the  court  was  $50  and 
costs.  Attorney  for  the  defense  was  Albert  H. 
Bell  who,  it  developed,  was  instrumental  in  draw- 
ing up  the  first  and  invalid  information.  He  was 
assisted  by  David  Blair,  Attorney  of  Indiana 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Blair  Lumber  Com- 
pany. The  Conunonwealth  was  represented  by 
Thomas  G.  Taylor,  Third  Assistant  District  At- 
torney. 

Judge  A.  D.  MloConnel  addressed  the  jury  with 
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^eat  deliberation.  He  opened  his  address  by 
stating,  in  effect,  that  timber  today  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  greater  asset  than  it  had  been  in 
the  past.  Again,  since  no  malicious  or  wilful 
intent  was  shown,  he  said,  it  would  rest  upon  the 
jury  to  declare  whether  negligence  was  proved. 
He  followed  this  by  stating  that  the  care  in 
such  operations  should  be  conmiensurate  with 
the  danger  accompanying  them,  and  continued, 
while  some  operations  may  be  conducted  with 
but  little  regard  for  fire,  others,  where  the  dan- 
ger is  greater,  must  be  carried  on  more  carefully 
with  relation  to  this  element. 

The  jiklge  also  advised  the  jury  that  it  was 
not  required  of  the  plaintiff  to  inform  the  de- 
fendant just  what  particular  equipment  he  should 
use.  This  statement  may  require  some  explana- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  second  hearing,  after 
David  Blair  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  could 
not  affect  a  compromise  with  the  forester,  he 
wanted  the  Department  to  recommend  some  one 
particular  spark  stack  and  meet  with  the  lumber- 
men of  the  State  and  request  all  to  use  that 
one.  While  any  one  of  three  or  four  were  recom- 
mended, I  refused  to  confine  my  recommenda- 
tions to  any  one  in  particular.  His  attorney  evi- 
dently tried  to  lead  the  jury  to  believe  I  was  at 
fault  because  I  would  not  state  which  particular 
stack  should  be  adopted,  after  I  admitted  mak- 
ing such  a  statement  before  the  court. 

While  on  the  witness  stand,  David  Blair  got 
so  far  beyond  the  case,  in  his  criticisms  of  the 
Department,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Judge  to  interfere  and  remind  him  that  we  were 
not  trying  the  Department. 

V.  M.  Bearer. 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  has 
been  co-operating  with  private  planters  since 
1910v  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  supply  abso- 
lutely healthy  and  stocky  seedlings  to  owners  of 
forest  land  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of 
packing  and  shipping  whieh  should  not  exceed 
50  cents  per  1,000  trees.  Two  men  should  set 
out  1,000  trees  per  day. 

The  trees  available  for  free  distribution  are 
White  Pine,  Jack  Pine,  Pitch  Jine,  Western  Yel- 
low Pine,  and  Norway  Spruce. 

Tree  planting  is  no  longer  a  mere  pastime  for 
the  rich  and  idle,  but  a  real  business  proposition 
full  of  promise.  During  the  past  10  years  over 
40,000,000  forest  trees  have  been  planted  in 
Pennsylvania.  Help  make  the  idle  acres  pro- 
ductive. Write  for  information  and  send  your 
application  to  the  Department  of  Forestry,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 


Cutting  the  Christmas  Tree  Wisely. 

A  PARTICULARLY  appropriate  opportun- 
ity to  display  the  Christmas  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieultnre, 
is  the  manner  in  whieh  persons  getting  Christ- 
mas trees  direct  from  the  forests  cut  the  ever- 
greens for  their  holiday  celebration.  Each  year 
thousands  of  dwellers  in  towns  and  cities,  near 
the  National  Forests  or  privately  owned  forests, 
turn  to  these  tracts  for  trees  which  are  to  be 
the  central  feature  in  Tule-tide  decorations. 
Where  the  trees  are  cut  in  accord  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Forest  Service  no  harm 
is  done,  but  the  tendency  of  many  is  to  slash 
into  the  growth  without  regard  to  conserving  the 
forest's  resources. 

The  point  particularly  emphasized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's  foresters  is  that  a  tree  selected  for 
cutting  should  be  one  which  is  part  of  a  group 
of  trees  of  comparatively  compact  growth  rather 
than  a  more  or  less  isolated  tree,  the  absence 
of  which  would  make  a  decided  gap  that  future 
growth  could  not  fill.  To  follow  this  rule,  of 
course,  prevents  the  wholesale  stripping  of 
wooded  tracts,  which  is  done  in  many  instances. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  selecting  for 
Christmas  purposes  a  tree  standing  close  to 
others,  because  the  one  chosen  is  apt  to  be  un- 
symmetrical,  the  lower  branches  particularly 
being  irregular  and  unattractive.  This  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  selecting  a  tree  several  feet 
taller  than  the  height  desired  and  cutting  off  the 
lower  end.  By  using  only  the  upper  portion  a 
well-shaped,  pleasing  ornament  can  be  obtained, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  selection  is  made  which 
results  in  no  harm  to  the  forest. 

Wherever  possible  local  Forest  Service  officials 
are  glad  to  recommend  areas  under  their  juris- 
diction in  which  it  is  entirely  proper  to  make 
cuttings  of  Christmas  trees,  and  it  is  urged  that 
their  recommendations  both  as  to  sites  for  cut- 
ting and  the  method  of  selecting  individual  trees 
be  followed  carefully.  There  is  a  widespread 
sentiment  against  disregard  of  conservation  by 
thoughtless  felling  of  Christmas  trees  in  frnvate 
holdings,  and  the  Forest  Service  is  heartily  in 
accord  with  this  sentiment. 

Very  large  trees  selected  for  municipal  cele- 
brations or  church  use  need  not  be  symmetrical 
in  their  natural  state,  as  they  can  easily  be  made 
so  by  boring  holes  in  the  trunk  and  inserting 
sufficient  limbs  of  proper  size  to  give  the  tree 
a  well-rounded  appearance.  Frequently  where  a 
large  tree  is  to  be  carried  considerable  distance. 
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practically  all  the  limb^  are  cut  off  and   then 
replaced  in  the  manner  indicated. 


Farm  Woodlands  and  the  War. 

WOODLANDS  on  farms  answered  big  de- 
mands during  the  war,  but  peace  condi- 
tions will  giye  them  an  even  greater  op- 
portunity, declares  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  head 
of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1918,  just  issued.  The  peace  require- 
ments of  a  rapidly  expanding  nation  will  be  re- 
flected in  demands  upon  local  supplies  of  lumber, 
and  with  the  foreign  market,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  open  to  the  more  valuable  American  tim- 
bers, the  pressure  upon  our  forest  resources  is 
likely  to  be  heavy.  To  provide  the  efficient  man- 
agement needed  to  meet  the  pressurey  he  believes 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  farmers^ 
through  the  co-operation  of  State  foresters  and 
agricultural  extension  agencies,  to  obtain  more 
practical  knowledge  of  how  to  market  good  prod- 
ucts and  how  to  improve  woodlands. 

Farmers,  he  points  out,  are  best  situated  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  conditions  be- 
cause the  highest  farm  income  is  received  from 
diversified  farming  which  gives  profitable  em- 
ployment to  men  and  teams  during  seasons  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  planting,  harvesting,  or 
other  strictly  agricultural  work. 

''In  oiider  to  organize  better  the  woods  indus- 
tries of  the  farms,''  says  Col.  Graves,  "co- 
operative associations  may  possibly  be  developed 
similar  to  the  co-operative  creameries,  live-stock 
associations,  and  other  associations  which  have 
done  so  much  for  the  farmers.  Small  woodland 
owners  are  hampered  in  the  disposal  of  their  tim- 
ber by  the  fact  that  they  often  do  not  have 
enough  of  one  grade  to  make  a  carload.  By  co- 
-operating they  may  frequently  find  it  possible  to 
operate  their  own  mill,  employ  a  skilled  sawyer 
and  grader,  and  market  their  product  to  much 
better  advantage  than  has  ever  before  been  pos- 
sible. It  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  also  that 
we  shall  in  time  have  home  wood  industries  simi- 
lar to  those  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
daily  lives  of  the  farmers  in  fVance  and  Switzer- 
land. 

"There  is  danger  that  unless  proper  care  is 
taken  the  woodlands  may  deteriorate  as  a  result 
of  cutting,  instead  of  being  improved.  The  temp- 
tation is  to  remove  only  the  high-priced  trees  or 
those  easiest  to  get.  To  yield  to  it  would  eventu- 
ally result  in  the  reproduction  of  the  poor  species 
and  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  woodland. 


"In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  encourag- 
ing conditions  which  are  almost  sure  to  develop^ 
the  farmer  should  begin  at  once  systematically  to 
build  up  his  woodlands,  using  the  best  informa- 
tion available  as  to  the  kinds  and  character  of 
timber  which  will  be  in  demand  and  which  will 
be  most  profitable  for  him  to  produce.  Several 
factors  will  influence  him  in  his  decisions:  The 
relative  value  of  the  timber;  the  rate  of  growth; 
the  local  conditions  for  marketing;  the  suscepti- 
bility to  damage  by  fire,  insects,  disease,  cattle, 
etc.  It  is  evident  that  there  will  always  be  a 
national  demand  for  such  high-class  timbers  as 
hickory  or  white  oak,  though  the  rate  of  growth 
is  not  as  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  spe- 
cies. In  most  cases,  greater  profit  can  be  derived 
by  raising  more  rapid-growing,  though  in  some 
eases  less  valuable,  species,  such  as  red  oak,  bass- 
wood,  ash,  poplar,  and  pine.  In  restricted  areas 
trees  like  the  black  walnut  can  be  grown;  these 
eombine  high  value  with  rapidity  of  growth. 

"Too  little  emphasis  has  been  placed,  in  the 
past,  upon  the  importance  of  thinnings  as  a 
source  of  intermittent  income.  A  forester's 
statement  that  it  requires  perhaps  50  years  to 
mature  a  timber  crop  is  naturally  discouraging 
to  a  man  of  middle  life.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  in  any  well-regulated  woodland,  especially 
of  any  size,  periodic  cuttings  can  be  made,  re- 
moving always  the  poorer  varieties  and  the  in- 
ferior specimens  and  giving  the  best  trees  an 
oi^portunity  to  develop  into  the  most  valuable 
classes  of  lumber.  The  utilization  of  all  this  ma- 
terial, which  in  a  natural  woodland  dies  and  goes 
to  waste,  adds  appreciably  to  the  income  which 
the  owner  eventually  derives  from  the  high-grade 
stock  of  the  last  cutting.  In  fact,  if  the  income 
from  such  intermittent  cuttings  were  placed  in  a 
savings  bank,  or  were  invested  in  some  interest- 
bearing  security,  it  would  be  found  by  the  time 
of  the  final  cutting  to  form  a  very  laiige  part  of 
the  total  income  from  the  crop. 

"In  planning  for  the  best  use  of  farm  wood- 
lands, a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those 
on  farms  which  contain  large  areas  of  tillable 
land,  where  the  woodlot  is  relatively  unimport- 
ant, and  those  on  farms  in  hilly  country  where 
the  proportion  of  woodland  is  relatively  large. 
The  first  type  is  common  throughout  the  Central 
States  and  in  the  better  agricultural  regions  of 
the  East.  On  such  farms  the  woodland  will  al- 
ways be  a  source  of  home  supplies  rather  than  a 
source  of  salable  material. 

"In  the  hilly  regions  where  the  tillable  lands 
are  confined  to  small  areas  in  the  valley  bottoms, 
the  plan  should  be  to  develop  especially  the  for- 
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eats  and  the  dependent  industries.  The  eoonty 
agent  selected  for  such  a  county  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  forest  conditions  and  should  be  able 
to  look  ahead  to  the  future  needs  of  the  county. 
For  such  a  county  the  goal  would  be  prosperous 
communities  built  on  sustained  forest  yields  and 
small  wood-working  industries,  with  small  till- 
able areas  serving  rather  as  adjuncts  than  as  the 
main  source  of  income. 

''On  every  farm  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  various  classes  of  timber — clumber  for  bamS| 
etc.,  fence  posts,  and  fuel  wood — ^to  mention  only 
a  few.  The  difference  in  cost  between  these  ma- 
terials gathered  from  the  farm  and  those  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market  is  considerable,  and 
cannot  be  neglected  in  any  system  of  farm  ac- 
counts. The  main  effort  in  the  handling  of  the 
woodland  on  such  a  farm  should*  be  directed  to- 
ward producing  a  sufficient  amount  of  all  wood 
materials  required  on  the  farm.  Even  farmers 
who  burn  coal  will  occasionally  experience  a  fuel 
shortage,  as  in  the  winter  of  1917-18,  and  a  re- 
serve of  wood  may  save  a  great  deal  of  discom- 
fort.'' 

Reviewing  the  farmers'  part  in  helping  to  win 
the  war.  Col.  Graves  points  out  that  for  some 
special  wood  materials,  such  as  walnut,  ash,  hick- 
ory, and  black  locust,  the  Government  had  to  rely 
very  largely  upon  what  could  be  secured  from 
farm  wood  tracts. 

Farm  woodlands,  for  instance,  supplied  ma- 
terial for  propellers  to  drive  airplanes,  for  tree- 
nails to  hold  wooden  ships  together,  for  spokes 
that  went  into  wagons,  trucks,  and  ambulances, 
for  gunstocks,  trench  tools,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles necessary  in  attacking  the  enemy  or  in  giving 
comfort  to  our  own  men.  One  of  the  first  war 
demands  was  for  millions  of  boxes,  crates,  and 
other  containers  for  use  in  shipping  munitions^ 
machinery,  and  other  supplies  overseas  and  to 
camps  in  this  country.  This  demand  came  not 
only  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  from  auxili- 
ary organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cantonment  structures  called  for 
immense  quantities  of  lumber.  The  coal  short- 
age, too,  added  to  the  demands  upon  the  wood 
reserve. 

''The  farm  woodland,"  says  Col.  Graves,  "has 
acquired  a  tremendous  significance  in  our  na- 
tional as  well  as  our  local  forest  economy." 


How  long  will  it  b©  before  our  railroads  real- 
ize in  a  practical,  curative  way,  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  them  to  prevent  fires  along  their  right-of- 
way  than  burn  up  their  future  freight  t 


Treasurer's  Report. 

THE  fiscal  year  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  ends  December  1,  1919,   and 
the  statement  of  finances  on  that  date  was 
as  follows: 

Tr^aaurer'M  Statement  to  December  1,  1919. 

Db. 

To  balance  on  hand  December  1,  1918      .     $    731.15 
Cash,  annual  dues  to  November  30,  1919   1,421.00 
Cash,  donations  and  subscriptions    .     .  481.87 
Cash,  sale  of  Fobest  Leaves  and  adver- 
tisements                 69.22 

Cash,  interest  on  Life  Membership  bonds 

and  deposits 854.87 

Cash,  Life  Membership  fees      ....  250.00 

Cash,  sale  of  badges 2.75 

Cash,  bequest 600.00 

Total  $4,310.86 

Cb. 
By  cash,  sundries,  postage,  ofiice  rent,  etc.  $    584.78 
Publication  of  Forest  Leaves      .     .     .        1,283.41 
Assistant  Secretary's  salary      ....  600.00 

Meetings 210.00 

Life  Membership  fund 250.00 

Investment 641.17 

Coupons  not  honored 30.00 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,   1919     .     .     .  711.50 

Total          $4,310.86 

Forest  Leaves  Fund. 

Invested $2,509.42 

In  Bank 26.00 

$2,535.42 

Special  Bequest  for  Fobest  Isaves  .    .     .         500.00 
Life  Memherehip  Fund. 

Invested $4,860.00 

In  Bank, 125.00 

$4,985.00 
General  Fund. 

Bequests,  etc $5,938.45 

F.  L.  Bitler, 

Treasurer.' 
Audited  and  found  correct. 

Samuel  L.  Smedley^ 

John  H.  Webster,  Jr. 

Communities  neeiling  to  build  roads  and  other 
public  works  which  involve  increased  taxation 
are  often  having  brought  sharply  to  their  atten- 
tion the  economic  consequences  of  stripping  off 
the  forests  and  leaving  in  their  stead  unproduc- 
tive wastes  of  low  taxable  value  now  or  in  the 
future.  These  facts  are  recalling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  uneconomic  and  wasteful 
exploitation  of  our  forests  in  the  past  and  to 
the  need  of  stei>s  which  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
destructive  processes  and  replace  them  with 
methods  which  will  build  up  rather  than  injure 
the  country. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The   National   Forestry   Situation. 

WE  have  before  us  three  important  papers 
dealing  in  a  broad  constructive  way  with 
the  Forestry  problems  of  the  country. 
All  are  by  the  National  Forester,  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Graves,  and  like  everything  from  his  pen,  all 
merit  most  careful  consideration.  The  country 
is  fast  approaching  a  crisis  in  its  timber  supply. 
We  can  no  longer  delude  ourselves  with  the 
comforting  idea  that  we  have  on  the  west  coast, 
or  in  any  other  region,  an  inexhaustible  supply. 
We  have  gone  through  that  error  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  slopes;  wasted  our  patrimony,  failed 
to  take  measures  for  reproduction  and  are  al- 
ready paying  higher  prices  for  poorer  lumber 
as  the  result  of  our  extravagant  folly. 

In  the  order  of  issue,  the  titles  are: — ''Private 
Forestry,"  '*A  National  Lumber  and  Forest 
Policy,"  and  "A  Policy  of  Forestry  for  the 
Nation." 

Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  are  ''Less  than 
two  per  <5ent.  of  the  sawmills  of  the  country  are 
operating  on  public  forests. " .  "  Private  owners 
hold  four-fifths  of  the  standing  timber  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  the  best  and  most  accessible 
timber."  "The  bulk  of  the  original  supplies  of 
yellow  pine  in  the  South  will  be  exhausted  in 
ten  years,  and  within  the  next  five  to  seven  years 
more  than  3,000  manufacturing  plants  will  go 
out  of  existence,"  and  "shortly  the  bulk  of  our 
lumber  supply  will  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast." 

The  supply  of  wood  pulp  suitable  for  news- 
paper purposes  is  precarious,  and  is  being  used 
up  with  practically  small  increase  yet  in  sight. 

"The  Lake  States,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
the  greatest  producers  of  timber,  are  to-day 
paying  a  freight  bill  of  about  $6,000,000  a  year 
to  bring  in  lumber  and  other  products  from  out- 
side sources.  Thirty  years  ago  New  England 
exported  large  quantities  of  timber,  but  now 
has  to  import  30  per  cent  of  what  is  used  there, 
and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  pulp  wood. 

"The  forest  and  wood-using  industries  of 
France  furnished  (before  the  war)  employment 
to  over  700,000  persons,  and  because  the  forests 


were  handled  in  a  way  to  keep  production  by 
growth,  this  employment  was  permanent. "  "  En<?- 
land,  during  the  war,  had  to  rely  on  France, 
which  was  supplying  the  needs  of  all  the  armies 
on  the  Western  Front  with  wood." 

"The  public  should  insist,  by  adequate  legis- 
lation, that  the  destruction  be  stopped,  and  that 
methods  be  adopted  which  will  leave  the  forests 
in  a  productive  condition  in  this  country." 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  an  idea  which  is 
new  to  most  of  our  people,  for  it  is  a  distinct 
challenge  to  owners  of  timber  land  that  they 
can  not  do  as  they  will  with  their  own  property. 
It  is  true,  a  very  old  legal  maxim  proclaims  that 
one  must  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  another : 
but  it  was  a  dead  letter  to  the  lumberman. 
Efforts  were  made  to  revitalize  it  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  forestry  movement  in  this 
State,  but  were  repressed  because  at  that  time 
the  lumbering  interests  were  powerful  enough  to 
have  checked  and  brought  into  disrepute  every 
effort  that  the  friends  of  forestry  were  making. 
This  whole  spirit  of  antagonism  has  changed, 
and  public  control  of  such  private  interests  as 
is  requisite  for  the  public  good  has  become,  or 
is  becoming,  an  acceptable  doctrine.  Again  we 
quote  Colonel  Graves: — "The  public,  in  its  own 
protection,  should  prohibit  destructive  methods 
of  cutting  that  injure  the  community  and  the 
public  at  large.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
public,  constructive  measures  of  forestry  are 
feasible.     They  should  be  mandatory." 

In  the  paper  "A  National  Lumber  and  For- 
estry Policy,"  the  discussion  mainly  hinges  on 
such  restrictive  measures  as  will  prevent  private 
lumbering  from  working  great  public  harm.  The 
author  views  the  subject  from  several  view- 
points, but  says: — "No  single  measure  or  action 
will  meet  all  features  of  a  lumber  and  forest 
problem.  Each  region  will  have  a  group  of 
problems.  Each  region  will  re<iuire  special  con- 
sideration, because  of  the  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions. The  required  measures  for  the  different 
regions,  correlated  for  the  whole  nation,  is  the 
thing  to  be  sought  in  the  making  of  a  national 
program."  This  would  include  rates  and  condi- 
tions of  lumbering,  taxes,  possible  financial  aid 
from   the   General  Government,   forest   develop- 
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menty  stabilizing  the  lumbering,  protection 
against  forest  fires,  importance  of  water  sheds, 
distribution  of  water  and  water  power,  are  but 
a  few  of  the  helpful  suggestions  offered.  But  in 
any  view>  ** Early  action  is  urgent/' 

The  third  paper,  **A  Policy  of  Forestry  for 
the  Nation,"  broadly  states  that  a  program  for 
this  purpose  '' should  include  action  by  the 
public  through  the  Government  and  the  States, 
action  by  the  land  owners  and  operators,  and  the 
means  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  all  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  common  purpose ; ' '  because  * '  the  service 
of  forests  is  not  alone  local,  it  is  national  as 
well,  for  the  products  are  widely  distributed  with- 
out reference  to  State  lines,  the  industries  are 
engaged  in  interstate  business  and  the  protective 
benefits  of  forests  often  extend  far  beyond  the 
localities  where  they  are  situated." 

All  of  this  is  wholesome  doctrine  now  bei'ause 
the  coming  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  lumber 
have  forced  all  industries  to  the  point  of  oblig- 
ing timber  operators  to  recognize  that  forestry 
has  become  a  nation  wide  problem!  It  can  not 
be  settled  off  hand.  Much  costly  investigation 
from  every  view  point  is  necessary  and  the 
meagre  appropriation  of  $78,728  now  proposed 
is  utterly  inadequate.  Anything  short  of  $250,000 
will  leave  an  unsettled  problem  and  probably  lead 
to  further  confusion.  The  time  for  half-way 
measures  has  ceased. 

J.  T.  R. 


Be  Fair  to  the  State  Forestry  Department! 

IN  the  somewhat  one-sided  attack  now  made 
upon  our  State  Forestry  Department,  one 
important  fact  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
overlooked.  It  is,  that  from  its  very  start  ap- 
propriations have  been  insufficient.  This  could 
hardly  have  been  wondered  at  in  the  earlier  years, 
because  by  the  majority  of  our  citizens  and 
legislators  it  was  regarded!  as  an  experiment 
and  by  others  as  a  useless  waste  of  public  funds. 
Now  no  intelligent  citizen  fails  to  recognize 
that  State  Forestry  has  become  a  leading,  neces- 
sary element  of  public  policy.  It  is  clear  to  every 
one  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  in  Pennsyl- 
vania th^t  are  simply  reverting  to  a  desert  con- 
dition, for  want  of  State  ownership  and  active 
restorative  care. 

Itemized  statements  of  funds  required  in 
every  branch  of  the  .service  have  gone  in  at 
each  legislative  session.  These  have  been  scruti- 
nized by  every  chief  executive,  reduced  to  the 
lowest  terms,  and  then  still  further  reduced  in 
the  appropriation. 


There  was  money  to  be  had  for  work  which 
added  neither  strength,  nor  stability  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  only  the  most  meagre  allow- 
ance made  for  planning  and  doing  the  work  upon 
which  the  very  foundation  of  the  State's  pros- 
perity depended! 

The  law  of  the  State  provides  that  all  revenue 
from  the  Forestry  Department  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  State  Treasury,  to  be  placed  in  the  School 
fund  of  the  Commonwealth.  Already  $205,541.21 
has  been  so  paid  by  the  Forestry  Department. 

At  this  very  hour  there  is  an  immense  quantity 
of  dead  chestnut  timber  for  which  a  good,  paying 
market  exists.  There  is  every  reason  why  it 
should  be  cut  and  removed,  but  to  do  this  re- 
quires t&at  the  cost  of  doing  so  must  come  from 
appropriations  made  for  general  maintenance  of 
the  department,  and  the  revenue  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Treasury  and  not  returned  to  the 
Forestry  Department  from  which  it  was  taken. 
To  make  matters  worse,  scarcity  of  labor  and 
prevailing  high  prices  of  labor  add  to  the  general 
difficulty  of  the  problem.  The  failure  to  utilize 
this  timber  which  is  so  much  needed  elsewhere 
than  on  the  State  Forest  reserves,  can  not  be 
charged  against  the  Forestry  Department,  but 
to  the  financial  muddle  which  deprives  it  of  the 
use  of  its  own  earnings;  nor  were  contractors 
available.  The  Commissioner  of  Forestry  has 
made  every  effort  to  turn  this  dead  timber  into 
revenue  for  the  State. 

Don't  forget  these  facts,  or  fail  to  recognize 
them  in  charges  made  against  the  Forestry 
Department.  Simple  justice  demands  it,  for  both 
office  and  field  work  have  been  held  up  for  want 
of  funds,  and  furthermore  some  of  the  charge* 
made  seem  to  be  matters  of  opinion  which 
still  lack   final  decision. 


Forest  tree  planting  is  an  established  practice 
in  Pennsylvania.  Almost  50  million  trees  have 
been  planted  since  1899  when  the  first  trees  were 
set  out  on  State-owned  land.  The  business  is 
thoroughly  understood,  and  you  cannot  make  a 
mistake  by  ordering  trees,  for  you  will  be  sun- 
plied  with  planting  instructions  and  technical 
advice  may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with 
the  Department  of  Forestry. 


Forester  A.  C.  Silvius  has  established  a  recrea- 
tion park  in  the  Buffalo  State  Forest,  known  as 
Crystal  Springs  Park.  It  is  located  on  the  side 
of  the  State  Highway  between  Bellefonte  and 
Lewisburg. 
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Notable  Things  Accomplished  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forestry  Since 
Its  Establishment,  to  Date. 


General  Administration. 

1.  Land  purchases  begun  at  tax  sale  in  1898. 
Only  about  20,000  acres  procured  in  this  way. 
Purchases  from  individuals  began  in  1900. 

2.  Department  established  in  1901,  total  area 
purchased  and  paid  for  1,048,692  acres  at  an 
average  price  of  $2.28  per  acre. 

3.  Title  so  carefully  examined  that  only  two 
contests  have  since  developed,  both  of  which 
were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Department.  No 
other  litigation  involving  purchases. 

4.  Boundaries  of  the  forests  have  been  survey- 
ed, posted,  and  kept  open,  to  the  extent  of  2,000 
miles.     All  comers  prominently  established. 

5.  Great  numbers  of  maps  and  much  drafting 
work  done  looking  to  complete  mapping  by 
original  warrants  of  all  lands  purchased  and  ad- 
jacent areas. 

6.  Topographic  surveys  begun  and  over  250,000 
acres  covered  to  date. 

7.  Stock  surveys  to  determine  the  woody  con- 
tent of  the  land  are  progressing  with  a  division 
of  the  tracts  into  compartments  by  markers  and 
compartment  lines,  for  efficient  administration. 

8.  3500  miles  of  new  roads  built  and  old  roads 
opened  and  repaired. 

9.  300  miles  of  trails  built. 

10.  500  miles  of  fire  lanes  established,  brushed 
out,  and  regularly  re-brushed. 

11.  All  old  buildings  on  purchased  areas  not 
available  for  further  use  removed  and  the  valu- 
able material,  if  any,  used  in  the  repair  of  other 
buildings. 

12.  175  new  buildings  constructed  and  old 
buildings  repaired. 

13.  Establishment  of  a  sanatorium  for  the  free 
treatment  of  tuberculous  patients  at  Mont  Alto 
in  1902,  the  first  of  its  kind  under  direct  Govern- 
ment authority. 

14.  Establishment  of  the  Forest  Academy  in 
1903  for  the  training  of  technical  foresters  to  be 
used  in  State  Forest  work.  About  100  men 
^aduated  to  date. 

15.  A  general  free  right  to  hunt,  fish,  camp, 
picnic,  and  enjoy  the  State  Forests  without  the 
payment  of  fees. 

16.  Temporary  camping  permits  issued:  364  in 
1919  to  2,231  persons.  Previous  years  run  even 
higher. 

17.  514  leases  of  permanent  camp  sites  made 


to  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  privileged  to 
erect  cabins  thereon. 

18.  Over  325  miles  of  telephone  line  built  to 
connect  foresters  and  rangers  with  the  main 
office. 

19.  Eleven  steel  towers  erected  with  7  more  on 
hand  to  be  put  up,  and  38  wooden  towers,  all  used 
as  observatory  stations  in  forest  protection. 

20.  The  total  area  of  State  land  is  divided  into 
53  forests.  Nearly  all  are  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  a  trained  State  Forester. 

21.  Improvement  cuttings  were  made,  saw  mills 
and  stave  mills  erected  for  removal  and  working- 
up  of  damaged  and  declining  timber  to  save  it 
from  loss.  The  sale  of  timber  and  of  minerals 
undier  State  law  began.  Establishing  inlustriei 
in  regions  where  there  were  none  and  from  which 
large  revenues  are  derived.  Several  contracts 
had  to  be  let  to  private  individuals  for  the  re- 
moval of  timber  because  the  Department  had 
insufficient  funds  to  do  the  work. 

22.  The  right  to  use  water  for  domestic  supply 
purposes  granted  several  towns  through  the  State, 
notably  Chambersburg,  Shippensburg,  Mont  Alto, 
and  South  Renovo. 

23.  In  order  not  to  obstruct  industry,  rights  of 
way  under  State  law  granted  to  oil  pipe  lines, 
water  lines,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and 
electric  railroads. 

24.  The  new  system  of  forest  fire  protection 
established  in  1915  is  giving  excellent  results, 
reducing  the  area  of  State  land  burned  in  6 
years  from  8  p|Br  cent,  to  a  fraction  over  1  per 
cent. 

26.  Active  co-operation  with  4  private  forest 
protective  associations  for  the  protection  of 
association  land  from  fire.  Eleven  additional 
towers  have  been  erected  in  co-operation  with 
private  interests.  Patrolling  and  educational 
work  continued  jointly. 

26.  At  present  there  are  57  foresters,  91  rang- 
ers, and  1,352  fire  wardens,  exclusive  of  foresters 
and  rangers  in  the  employ  of  the  Department. 

27.  The  total  income  from  the  State  Forests 
to  January  1,  1920  is  $205,541.21,  derived  chiefly 
from  minerals,  and  dead,  damaged,  and  dying 
trees. 

28.  The  removal  of  declining  material  is  a 
benefit  to  the  forest  and  its  composition  is  al- 
ways improved  by  taking  out  inferior  material. 

29.  The  investigative  projects  of  the  Depart- 
ment cover  40  different  subjects  and  comprise 
more  than  200  sample  plots  exclusive  of  planta- 
tions, located  on  53  different  forests. 

30.  All  revenues  paid  into  State  $cl^ool  Fund. 
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31.  Eighteen  game  refuges  established  on  State 
land. 

32.  The  cost  of  extingniishing  forest  fires  is 
regularly  attempted  to  be  collected  from  those 
who  are  believed  to  cause  them. 

3S.  Co-operation  is  going  forward  ^with  all 
railroad  companies  in  an  endeavor  to  locate  and 
burn  safety  strips  along  rights  of  way. 

Silviculture. 

1.  Planting  of  forest  trees  on  State  Forests 
begun  in  1899. 

2.  Seven  nurseries  in  use  growing  seedling 
trees,  and  covering  an  area  of  17  acres. 

3.  Plantations  made  to  date  1,131,  employing 
nearly  34,000,000  seedlings  and  transplants  on 
22,168  acres. 

4.  About  80  per  cent,  of  all  trees  planted  are 
still  living  and  in  some  plantations  the  establish- 
ment is  as  high  as  98  per  cent,  with  thrifty 
growth. 

5.  Average  cost  of  planting  22,168  acres  is 
$9.22  per  acre  or  $6.05  per  thousand  trees. 

6.  The  organization  and  technique  of  planting 
in  Pennsylvania  State  Forests  is  such  that  the 
foremost  silvicultural  authorities  in  America 
quote  the  Pennsylvania  practice  as  the  best  and 
the  most  successful. 

7.  The  protection  accorded  plantations  is  so 
complete  that  only  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  area  planted  has  been  burned  over,  and  for 
the  20  years  during  which  planting  has  progress- 
ed, this  represents  an  annual  loss  of  only  three 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  Jhese  data  are 
based  upon  special  reports  and  accurate  surveys. 

8.  Plantations  are  reasonably  safe  from  fire  in 
Pennsylvania  State  Forests,  and  where  natural 
regeneration  is  not  promising  or  where  existing 
growth  is  insufficient  or  unsatisfactory,  planting 
should  be  continued  with  great  vigor. 

9.  The  State  nurseries  are  capable  of  producing 
annually  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  trees,  and 
nearly  all  the  trees  planted  on  State  forests  or 
distributed  to  private  planters  were  grown  in  the 
Department  nurseries. 

10.  In  1910  the  Department  began  co-operation 
with  private  owners  of  woodland  by  furnishing 
young  forest  trees  at  the  cost  of  production, 
though  from  the  start  it  always  co-operated  when- 
ever possible. 

11.  During  the  first  year  of  co-operative  effort 
66,000  trees  were  distributed  to  private  planters. 
This  was  deemed  insufficient. 

12.  In  1915  authority  was  obtained  to  distri- 
bute planting  stock  within  the  State  at  cost  of 
packing  and  shipping. 


13.  Immediately  the  growth  of  private  forest 
planting  was  prodigious.  In  1916  1,500,000  trees 
were  distributed.  In  1918  over  2,000,000  and  in 
1919  more  than  3,000,000. 

14.  To  date  (January  1, 1920)  the  total  namber 
of  trees  distributed  to  private  planters  is  9,042,- 
022. 

15.  More  trees  were  planted  privately  in  1919 
than  during  the  first  7  years  of  undertaking 
(1910-1916  inclusive.) 

16.  The  number  of  applicants  for  forest  trees 
in  1910  was  23,  and  in  1919  was  791. 

17.  Private  planters  in  Pennsylvania  comprise 
farmers,  lumbnermen,  recreation  clubs,  hunting 
clubs,  water  companies,  mining  companies,  muni- 
cipalities, and  educational  institutions. 

18.  The  results  accomplished  by  private  forest 
planters  in  this  State  have  made  tree  i^anting 
an  established  practice. 

19.  Individuals  and  corporations  do  not  plant 
for  pastime,  but  to  make  their  idle  land  attractive 
and  productive. 

20.  The  co-operative  plan  of  the  Department  is 
practical,  economical  and  effective.  It  is  the 
best  line  of  extension  work  in  forestry  ever  under- 
taken and  developed  by  any  State. 

21.  Foresters  report  that  the  gift  of  trees  for 
private  planting  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  stimulate  tree  appreciation  and  promote  a 
durable  sentiment  in  favor  of  forestry. 

22.  The  foresters  say  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  protect  forests  against  fires  is  to  dot  the  land 
with  attractive  plantations  composed  of  valuable 
and  thrifty  trees. 

23.  As  forestry  implies  work,  it  also  im-plies 
workmen,  and  the  workmen  are  prepared  at  the 
State  Forest  Academy,  originally  an  educational 
experiment,  but  which  has  met  the  demands  and 
today  is  in  the  front  rank  of  American  schools 
of  forestry. 

Notable  Facts  in  Forest  Legislation. 

1.  Purchase  of  land  at  tax  sale  in  1897. 

2.  With  the  aid  accorded  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  the  Department  was  estab- 

'  lished  in  1901. 

3.  Constabulary  powers  were  conferred  upon 
forest  offieers  in  1903. 

4.  State  Forest  Academy  established  in  1903. 

5.  First  State  Sanatorium  for  tuberculosis 
established  in  1903. 

6.  New  and  useful  Shade  Tree  law  passed  in 
1907. 

7.  Municipal  forests  authorized  and  established 
in  1909. 
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8.  A  new  and  improved  forest  protection 
law  was  passed  in  1909,  which  was  revised  and 
amplified  by  the  act  of  1915. 

9.  To  recoup  for  loss  of  taxes,  fixed  charges 
were  placed  upon  State  lands  in  1905  for  the 
benefit  of  roads  and  schools,  revised  in  1909  for 
the  benefit  of  schools,  and  in  1919  for  the  benefit 
of  counties. 

10.  Leasing  of  lands  for  camp  purposes  author- 
ized in  1913. 

11.  Auxiliarv  forest  reserve  code  passed  in 
1913. 

12.  Appointment  of  district  foresters  author- 
ized in  1913  and  a  division  of  the  State  into  10, 
forest  districts  made  by  the  Commission  in  1919. 

13.  Distribution  of  forest  tree  seedlings  for 
private  planting  authorized  in  1910  and  amended 
and  improved  in  1915. 

14.  Purchase  price  of  land  enlarged  from  $5.00 
to  $10.00  an  acre  in  1915. 

15.  Forest  Protection  act  passed  in  1915. 
Complete  reorganization  was  effected  immediately 
thereafter. 

16.  Co-operative  agreements  for  fire  protec- 
tion and  prevention  authorized  in  1915. 

17.  Rights  of  way  authorized  to  be  granted 
through  State  Forests  in  1915. 

18.  The  purchase  of  surface  rights  only  to 
forest  land  directed  in  1917. 

19.  Leasing  of  small  arable  areas  in  State 
forests  for  agricultural  purposes  authorized  in 
1917. 

20.  Condemnation  of  lands  for  State  Forest 
purposes  authorized  in  1919. 

Education. 

1.  Free  assistance  given  to  private  individuals 
in  all  their  planting  problems  and  advice  and 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  private 
woodlots  and  forests. 

2.  A  specialty  made  of  assisting  farmers  with 
their  wood  lot  problems. 

3.  Pree  advice  and  assistance  given  to  the 
owners  of  trees  which  suffer  from  insect  and 
fungus  attacks. 

4.  Shade  tree  work  of  every  kind  promoted 
and  all  foresters  directed  to  assist  in  improving 
the  quality  of  such  trees  throughout  the  State. 

5.  Numerous  posters,  circulars  and  advertising 
matter  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

6.  Forest  exhibits  made  at  fairs  and  various 
publie  gatherings. 

7.  Inumerable  lectures  and  talks  upon  forestry 
by  the  forest  staff  generally  throughout  the  State 
has  been  going  on  since  the  formation  of  the 
Department. 


Survey  of  Pulp-Wood  Resources  of  the 
United  States. 


IN  less  than  20  years  95  per  cent,  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  country,  mainly 
those  in  the  East,  will  have  practically  ex- 
hausted their  supplies  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and 
fir — the  principal  woods  from  which  the  paper 
on  which  newspapers  are  printed  is  made. 

The  annual  cutting  of  these  woods  in  the  New 
England  States  and  New  York  is  approximately 
3,262,000  cords,  and  at  this  rate  the  supply  will 
last  approximately  17  years.  The  estimated  an- 
nual cutting  in  the  Lake  States  is  3,030^000  cords, 
and  if  continued  will  exhaust  the  supply  in  that 
region  within  18  years.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  their  smaller 
forest  resources,  are  even  worse  off,  the  annual 
cutting  being  calculated  at  1,470,000  cords,  at 
Which  rate  the  spruce,  hemlock  and  fir  will  last 
but  ten  years.  Only  in  Alaska,  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California^  are  the  reserves  in  no  im- 
m^ediate  danger  of  exhaustion  if  the  cutting  con- 
tinues at  the  present  rate  of  2,218,000  cords  a 
year. 

These  figures  are  included  in  estimates  com- 
piled by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  data  accumu- 
lated gives  additional  emphasis  to  the  demand  for 
a  nation-wide  policy  that  will  put  privately 
owned  forests  on  a  permanently  productive  basis 
and  will  also  result  in  utilizing  mill  waste  for 
paper  making. 

Even  if  the  country's  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir 
resources,  including  the  vast  forests  of  far-off 
Alaska,  are  lumped  together,  the  supply  of  these 
woods  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  lumber  and 
paper  demands  for  less  than  three-fourths  of  a 
century,  assuming  that  the  present  rate  of  cutting 
continues.  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  a 
national  supply  for  three-fourths  of  a  century 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  worry  over  the  lumber 
question  for  some  time.  But,  as  already  stated, 
95  per  cent,  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  locat- 
ed in  the  East;  these  are  very  expensive  estab- 
lishments, often  costing  millions  of  dollars;  and 
cannot  be  moved  conveniently  to  new  locations, 
nor  can  wood  be  shipped  to  them  economically 
from  great  distances.  Consequently  talk  of 
easily  utilizing  the  far-off  reserves  is  impracti- 
cable unless  the  present  mills  are  to  be  scrap[)ed 
and  new  ones  built  nearer  the  source  of  supply. 

Up  to  ten  years  ago  the  United  States  was  self- 
supporting  with  regard  to  newsprint,  but  within 
the  last  decade  the  consumption  has  exceeded 
home    production,    and    promises    to    do    so    in- 
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creasingly.  In  view  of  this  situation  two  altern- 
atives present  themselves,  according  to  Forest 
Service  experts  and  representatives  of  large 
wood-using  industries.  The  country  must  de- 
pend increasingly  upon  Canada,  eventually  aban- 
doning many  of  its  own  mills,  or  the  Nation's 
policy  with  regard  to  its  private  forests  must  be 
radically  changed.  Canada  now  has  90  paper 
and  pulp  mills  which  produce  approximately  2,- 
100  tons  of  paper  a  day,  of  which  89  per  cent, 
is  available  for  export.  Of  all  supplies  of  paper, 
wood  and  pulp,  used  by  the  United  States  about 
one-third  now  comes  from  Canada. 

While  the  supplies  of  pulp  wood  in  Alaska  and 
the  Northwest  are  very  great,  only  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  mills  are  located  in  those  regions. 
So  long  as  publishers  can  obtain  Canadian  paper 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  get  it  from  the  West, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  buy  from 
Canada.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  factors 
which  should  gradually  bring  western  paper  into 
competition  with  the  eastern  Canadian  product, 
according  to  forest  experts.  There  are  quanti- 
ties of  wood  in  the  West  available  at  stumpage 
prices  much  less  than  in  the  Northeast.  Much 
of  this  wood  is  on  the  National  Forests,  and, 
therefore,  is  available  without  the  carrying 
charges  that  must  be  figured  against  large  invest- 
ments in  land.  Furthermore,  the  yield  per  acre 
of  forests  is  much  greater  in  the  West  than  in 
the  eastern  Canadian  forests,  and  there  are  large 
water  powers  available  in  the  West.  Certain  dis- 
advantages, such  as  high  wages  and  high  freight 
charges,  must  be  recognized  in  considering  the 
supplies  in  the  West,  but  it  is  believed  that  these 
do  not  counteract  the  advantages. 

The  Forest  Service  points  out,  however,  that 
whether  paper  interests  rely  increasingly  upon 
Canada,  or  upon  increased  use  of  our  Western 
resources,  in  either  case  these  are  temporary  ex- 
pedients. In  the  long  run  the  country  must 
solve  the  paper  problem  on  the  basis  of  a  per- 
manent wood  supply.  To  this  end  it  is  urged  that 
the  mill  waste  be  utilized  for  paper  making  and 
that  the  forests  of  this  country  be  regenerated 
and  administered  on  a  more  productive  basis. 

Mill  waste,  including  slabs  and  edgings,  is  well 
adapted  for  paper  making  by  one  of  the  three 
chemical  processes  now  commonly  employed.  But 
only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  wood  used  for  pulp 
is  mill  waste,  and  this  is  evidently  a  very  small 
portion  of  all  the  slabs  and  edgings  from  spruce, 
fir  and  hemlock  now  being  made  into  lumber. 
Here^  undoubtedly,  is  a  big  field  for  development, 
as  it  is  estimated  that  there  must  be  an  annual 
waste  of  1,600,000  cords  of  these  species  alone. 


Even  more  important  than  the  utilization  oi 
mill  waste  is  the  regeneration  of  the  forests  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  paper  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  policy  of  wastefully  cutting 
the  forests  and  making  little  provision  for  future 
growth  must  be  abandoned  speedily,  say  forest 
experts.  In  the  future,  operations  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  secure  increasing  reproduction 
of  trees  valuable  for  lumber  and  pulp.  Fortu- 
nately such  species  as  fir  and  poplar  are  prolific 
seeders  and  may  be  reproduced  naturally.  Spruce 
may  be  reproduced  under  proper  methods  of 
forest  management,  though  with  more  difficulty. 
As  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  increases,  investments 
in  plantations,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
pulp  mills,  will  commend  themselves.  The  grow- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  wood  dose  to  the  mills 
will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  lumbering  and 
transportation.  Young,  thrifty,  growing  forests 
will  produce  yields  scarcely  imagined  by  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  deal  exclusively  with  old 
timber.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  in  this 
connection  the  practice  of  Sweden  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration.  In  that  country  the  mills  em- 
ploy technically  trained  foresters  who  prepare 
accurate  figures  concerning  the  yearly  growth  of 
the  forests  which  serve  as  a  rigid  basis  for  the 
annual  cut  of  timber. 

It  is  the  wood-using  industries,  rather  than 
the  lumber  companies^  that  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  applying  conservation  to  the  national 
lumber  supply,  according  to  the  Forest  Service. 
Likewise,  it  is  the  publishers  rather  than  the 
pulp  companies  which  must  eventually  pay  the 
penalty  for  wasteful  lumbering  and  which  must, 
therefore,  take  it  upon  themselves  to  guarantee 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Nation's  pulp  supplies. 


Tree  Planting  is  China's  Latest  Hobby. 

TREE  planting  has  become  a  hobby  in  China, 
since  American  foresters  have  interested 
themselves  in  reclaiming  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  which  are  now  a  waste,  according  to  re- 
ports from  a  survey  being  made  in  the  Orient 
by  representatives  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement.  It  was  some  time  before  Joseph 
Bailie,  an  American  in  China,  found  his  place  in 
the  missionary  field.  He  discovered  it  in  Nank- 
ing and  is  now  applying  his  home  training  in 
forestry  to  teach  the  Chinese  to  plant  trees.  The 
Chinese  gentry  and  government  were  quick  to 
see  the  advantages  of  reforesting  the  vast  hills 
and  preventing  the  floods,  which  have  played 
such   havoc   in  the   past.     Following  America's 
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custom,  a  national  Arbor  Day  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  its  observance  is  general. 

The  example  set  by  the  enterprising  American 
in  Nanking  has  been  followed  by  his  country- 
men in  other  parts  of  China,  who  are  educating 
the  people  along  practical  lines.  The  Chinese 
bid  fair  to  become  energetic  foresters,  for  they 
have  taken  hold  of  tree  planting  with  enthusiasm. 

Many  acres*  of  public  land,  unsuited  for  agri- 
culturey  have  gieat  possibilities  for  forestry. 
China's  lack  of  lumber  is  responsible  for  the 
weak  formation  of  her  houses.  So  much  avail- 
able wood  has  to  be  utilized  for  fuel,  that  the 
supply  for  building  purposes  is  limited.  In  con- 
sequence, brick  foundations  are  used.  The  bricks 
are  burned  too  little  to  make  them  practical  and 
they  soon  become  soggy.  The  Chinese  realize 
their  need  for  lumber  and  eagerly  await  the  time 
vrhen  the  trees  will  be  big  enough  to  cut. 


Lfittle  Known  Forest  Products  Widely 
Used. 


IN  addition  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  wood,  man- 
kind is  dependent  upon  the  forest  for  a 
variety  of  products  whose  appearance  does 
not  indicate  their  origin,  says  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  Numerous  as  these  products  are, 
and  as  extensive  as  is  their  use  at  the  present 
time,  science  is  constantly  learning  new  constitu- 
ents which  enter  into  the  makeup  of  wood  and 
is  finding  new  uses  to  which  these  constituents 
and  those  already  known  can  be  put.  Powder 
for  munitions  or  blasting,  disinfectants  for  pro- 
tection against  contagious  diseases,  and  artificial 
silk  for  clothing  are  among  the  products  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  wood. 

Charcoal,  as  everyone  knows*,  is  essential  for 
the  manufacture  of  black  powder.  All  of  the 
acetone  used  as  a  solvent  in  making  nitrocellu- 
lose powders  is  derived  from  acetic  acid,  a  prod- 
uct of  hardwood  distillation.  Great  Britain,  it 
is  said,  is  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
acetone  used  in  making  cordite.  Black  walnut 
is  a  standard  for  gunstocks,  and  has  been  so 
much  in  demand  for  the  past  two  years  that  our 
supply  of  this  valuable  wood  has  been  consider- 
able reduced  and  other  woods,  notably  birch,  are 
bein^r  substituted.  From  Europe  comes  the  com- 
plaint €hat  there  is  a  shortage  of  willow  for  mak- 
ing wooden  legs. 

Pure  wood  alcohol  is  the  only  substance  which 
can  be  converted  commercially  into  formalde- 
hyde, which  is  universally  used  for  disinfection 
a<?ainst  such  contagious  diseases  as  smallpox, 
scarlet    fever  and  tuberculosis.     The  experts  at 


the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  have  conducted 
extensive  experiments  on  the  production  of  grain 
or  ethyl  alcohol  from  wood  and  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  experimental  work  in  raising  the  yield 
and  lowering  the  cost  of  production.  If  this 
process  can  be  put  on  a  commercial  basis,  it  will 
result  in  putting  the  millions  of  tons  of  coni- 
ferous sawdust  and  other  material  which  is  now 
wasted  every  year  to  a  profitable  use. 

By  converting  cellulose,  one  of  the  elements 
of  wood,  into  a  gelatinous  material,  known  as 
viscose,  a  wide  field  is  opened  up  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  waste,  and  a  new  line  of  products, 
varying  all  the  way  from  sausage  casings  to 
tapestry,  is  added  to  the  already  lengthy  list. 
Many  of  the  so-called  ^'silk^'  socks,  neckties  and 
fancy  braids  now  on  the  market  contain  artificial 
silk  made  from  wood. 

About  nine-tenths  of  all  the  paper  is  made 
from  wood.  Besides  the  detailed  investigations 
of  the  methods  of  making  newsprint  paper,  and 
of  the  production  of  paper  from  woods  hitherto 
unused  for  that  purpose,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted, kraft  paper,  which  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  on  the  market,  has  been  produced 
experimentally  at  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory from  longleaf-pine  mill-waste.  This  kraft 
paper  is  brown  in  color  and  is  very  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  papers.  It  is  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  and>  cut  into  strips,  is  spun  or 
twisted  into  thread  which  is  then  woven  into 
onion  and  coffee  bags,  matting,  suitcases  and  w^all 
covering,  similar  to  burlap,  and  furniture  closely 
resembling  that  made  from  reeds,  as  well  as  other 
articles  of  common  use. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory has,  by  co-operating  with  manufacturers, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  dye  made  from  mill  waste 
of  osage  orange  put  on  the  market  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fustic,  imported  from  Jamaica  and  Tehu- 
antepec. 

Other  activities,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
study  of  decay  in  wood  to  that  of  the  resistance 
of  wood  to  fire,  are  in  progress,  and  new  dis- 
coveries are  constantly  being  made.  The  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  is  probably 
still  the  best  equipped.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Germany,  no  other  country  has  done 
as  much  as  the  United  States  systematically  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  its  forest  re- 
sources. 


Forester  R.  B.  Winter  has  established  a  small 
picnic  ground  at  Sand  Spring  along  the  Brush 
Valley  Narrows  road. 
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Game   is   Increasing   in   Pennsylvania. 

THE  last  ten  years  have  practically  restored 
Pennsylvania  to  the  list  of  game-produc- 
ing States.  Previous  to  that  deer  and 
bears  were  fast  disappearing.  It  is  officially  re- 
ported that  in  the  two  first  weeks  of  December, 
1919,  three  thousand  deer  and  more  than  four 
hundred  bears  had  been  taken  by  hunters  within 
the  limits  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  fortunate  that  any  good  movement  once 
started  usually  takes  care  of  itself.  About  400,- 
000  hunting  licenses  were  issued  in  this  State 
during  the  past  yeai^.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it 
meant  as  many  dollars  contributed  by  the  hunters. 
They  did  not  ask  the  State  to  pay  for  their  sport 
(or  to  put  it  better)  for  their  recreation,  though 
it  is  beyond  question  that  every  hunter  who  went 
afield  probably  returned  a  stronger  man,  with  a 
greater  capacity  for  work  than  when  he  shoulder- 
ed his  gup. 

Out  of  the  money  derived  from  these  hunting 
licenses  (one  may  quote  from  an  authoritative 
source)  'Uhe  Game  Commission  have  at  their  dis- 
]X)sal  at  present  a  considerable  fund,  raised 
through  the  hunters'  license  law,  which  they  pro- 
pose to  use  in  part  in  acquiring  forest  lands  and 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  several 
tracts  will  be  up  for  consideration.  While  the 
land  that  the  Commissioners  may  buy  will  not 
amount  to  much,  at  the  same  time  it  is  another 
step  in  the  matter  of  conservation  of  the  State's 
resources."  Such  purchases  are  made  under  act 
of  1915,  which  provides  that  the  Commissioners 
^'May  establish  and  maintain  State  game  pre- 
serves, for  the  protection  and  propagation  of 
game.  Sv^ch  State  game  preserves  may  be  lo- 
cated on  the  State  forests,  or  may  be  upon  land 
leased  by  the  Board  for  that  purpose." 


The  Cole  Pines  (Adams  County). 

THE  Cole  Pines,  a  superb  remnant  of  virgin 
white  pine  forest,  with  their  straight 
clear  stems  and  tufted  crowns,  stand  along 
the  headwaters  of  the  Conewago-  Creek  in  Adams 
County,  where  the  stream  starts  its  plunge  down- 
ward from  Buchanan  Valley,  through  the  Nar- 
rows between  Big  Hill  and  Bear  Mountain,  to 
the  lowlands  east  of  the  South  Mountains, 
through  which  the  creek  finally  reaches  the  Sus- 
quehanna below  York  Haven. 

These  noble  trees  deserve  more  than  their  local 
fame,  for  they  not  only  visualize  the  traditions 
of  the.  South  Mountain  pineries,  of  which  the 
names  Pine  Run,  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Big  Pine 


Flat>  and  Piney  Mountain,  continue  the  associ- 
ations of  different  well  known  tracts  and  dis- 
tricts, but  they  are  part  of  a  system  of  manage- 
ment that  is  worth  knowing. 

The  Francis  Cole  tract  contains  555  acres 
which  has  been  held  in  the  Cole  family  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  and  upon  this  home  tract  are 
the  original  buildings,  of  great  picturesqueness 
both  of  location  and  structure.  The  trees  men- 
tioned lie  a  short  distance  from  the  homestead, 
to  the  south  of  the  road  crossing  the  South 
Mountain  from  Shippensburg  to  Arendtsville. 

The  large  pine  tree  shown  in  the  illustrations 
is  4^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt>  110  feet  tall 
and  about  50  feet  to  where  the  lower  branches 
start.  Other  pines  range  from  2^  to  3  feet  in 
diameter,  with  heights  of  from  85  to  100  feet. 

Besides  the  **hame  tract''  there  are  other 
holdings,  which  form  a  total  of  over  twelve  hun- 
dred acres  upon  which  lumbering  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  '^at  least  a  hundred  years  by  the 
original  and  later  owners.  The  early  mills  were 
run  by  water-power;  for  the  last  twenty  years 
steam  has  been  used."  The  special  feature  of 
these  operations  has  been  the  cutting  of  "only 
the  large  and  mature  trees,  and  in  that  way  the 
tract  always  had  a  good  stand  of  timber.  The 
small  timber  also  has  been  saved,  and  today  there 
is  a  fairly  good  stand  of  timber  all  over  the 
tract.'' 

I  first  saw  the  pines  in  the  Narrows  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  though  that  memorable 
growth  has  been  cut  for  ten  or  more  years  a 
splendid  continuance  of  species  is  very  marked, 
and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  (operations  in 
some  other  portions  of  the  State.  Compared  as 
trees  to  other  trees  the  Cole  pines  remind  me 
more  of  the  Dubois  pines  in  Clearfield  County 
than  of  the  primevals  on  the  Cook  tract,  or  other 
tracts  where  there  were  some  very  large  pines. 
It  is  in  their  symmetry,  close  growth  and  clear 
boles  that  the  Cole  pines  are  linked  in  memory 
with  some  of  the  great  pine  woods  that  are  now 
only  memories.  Mira  Uoyd  Dock. 

(Appreciation  is  due  to  Mr.  James  C.  Colo, 
Biglerville,  Pa.,  for  valued  information  and  kind 
co-operation.  Photographs  by  P.  Mark  Parthe- 
more,  of  the  J.  Horace  McFarland  Co.,  Harris- 
burg.) 


Mr.  W.  D.  Humiston  of  Potlatch,  Idaho,  says 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
years  in  point  of  forest  losses  the  North  Idaho 
Forestry  Protective  Asaociation  has  ever  ex- 
p>erienced. 
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Example  of  Work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forestry 


Barren — Worth  $1.00  per  acre  in  1910. 


Planted — Worth  $25.00  per  acre  in  1920. 
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The  Cole  White  Pines,  Lx)oking  East. 
Adams  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Cole  White  Pines,  Looking  West. 
Adams  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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Continuing  Appropriations  for  National 
Forests. 


BILLS  are  now  pending  in  both  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  for 
the  appropriation  of  $2>000,000  a  year  for 
five  years  for  the  purchase  of  land  suitable  for 
forestry  purposes  upon  the  head  waters  of  our 
navigable  streams: — The  bulk  of  the  money  to 
be  exi>ended  on  the  highlands  of  New  England 
and  the  southern  States.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  that  it  is  a  most  meritorious  measure, 
which  should  pass: 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  continued  purchase 
in  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appa- 
lachians are  very  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  original  program  of  purchase  as  laid 
down  by  the  Government  should  be  carried  out. 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  timber  supply. 

2.  The  prices  of  forest  land  are  constantly 
rising. 

3.  Both  at  the  North  and  the  South  the  most 
destructive  lumber  operations  continue  to  denude 
the  high  mountains  wherever  the  Government 
has  not  secured  possession.  Fire  usually  follows 
these  operations  and  consumes  the  soil  itself 
which  is  of  vegetable  origin  and  therefore  in- 
flammable. This  sets  back  the  forest  for  *cen- 
turies.  The  method  of  removal  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  wholly  different,  so  that  the  growing 
power  of  the  forest  is  maintained. 

4.  The  White  Mountain  Forest  and  some  of 
the  Southern  forests  have  become  self-support- 
ing. The  White  Mountain  Forest  yields  a  small 
revenue  to  the  Government  annually.  All  of  the 
lands  purchased  will  yield  a  substantial  revenue 
to  the  Government  at  an  early  period. 

5.  The '  lands  have  greatly  increased  in  value 
since  they  were  acquired,  and  as  estimated  by 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  the  property 
could  be  sold  for  50  per  cent,  advance  upon  the 
purchase  price.  The  outlay,  therefore,  is  an 
investment,  not  an  expense. 

6.  At  the  North  an  even  flow  of  streams  is 
essential  to  industry.  At  the  South  the  devastat- 
in^r  floods  of  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers  can  be 
controlled,  and  should  be. 

7.  A  continued  regular  appropriation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  Government  may  maintain 
an  expert  personnel,  which  is  not  possible  if  the 
sums  vary  from  year  to  year  or  are  occasionally 
omitted.  In  so  large  an  enterprise,  extending 
into  ten  states,  the  Government  must  be  able 
broadly  to  take  advantage  of  market  conditions. 

8.  Although  the  Government  faces  enormous 
expenditures  at  this  time  because  of  the   war, 


and  must  meet  extraordinarily  heavy  interest  and 
other  charges  during  the  next  few  years,  the 
fundamental  policies  of  the  Government  that 
preserve  its  natural  resources  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

9.  The  best  forest  authorities  assert  that  in 
the  United  States  timber  is  consumed  much  faster 
than  it  grows.  With  the  constant  increase  of 
population  the  present  system  of  indiscriminate 
removal  of  the  forest  already  necessitates  curtail- 
ment of  the  lumber  output.  Many  mills  have 
already  gone  out  of  business;  others  have  sup- 
plies ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore the  end.  At  the  South  3,000  lumber  mills 
and  factories  must  close  within  five  years  from 
failure  of  supplies.  The  high  prices  due  to 
timber  scarcity  are  already  upon  us. 

10.  There  is  no  other  means  of  solving  the 
problem  so  simple  and  satisfactory  as  that  ot 
State  and  Federal  acquisition  while  forest  land 
is  cheap. 

Apropos  of  the  above: — What  is  Pennsylvania 
about  to  do  in  the  matter  of  securing  adequate 
forest  reserves  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio 
which  are  within  our  limits?  Is  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  Allegheny,  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Ohio  are  all  navigable  streams  with  some 
headwaters  in  this  State.  Think  of  a  petty 
12,000  acre  reserve  for  that  end  of  the  State 
which  contains  our  greatest  wealth,  and  pays 
taxes  equal  to  or  exceeding  any  similar  area  in 
the  Commonwealth! 


Haycock  Mountain. 


THERE  are  many  signs  which  indicate  the 
present  unrest,  and  among  them  none  are 
clearer  than  the  growing  demand  for  a 
rational,  healthful,  restful  life  whic^  shall  not 
be  wholly  sacrificed  to  a  struggle  for  mere  exist- 
ence. More  recreation  in  the  open  air,  individual 
and  social,  more  room  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and  for 
the  Camp  Fire  girls,  gathering  grounds  for  delib- 
erative bodies,  all  point  to  the  necessity  for 
public  areas  from  which  no  decent  citizen  can 
any  time  be  excluded  and  to  which  any  who  so 
incline  are  invited. 

Very  rapidly  lands  suitable  for  such  purposes 
are  being  purchased  as  private  holdings,  from 
which  those  seeking  an  outing  are  warned  off 
as  trespassers;  from  forests  and  fields  that  were 
once  open  to  all  I 

It  is  clear  that  this  demand  is  becoming  more 
insistent  and  that  it  will  not  down.  The  sooner 
the  fact  is  recognized  that  such  public  ground 
must  be  had  the  better.     The  State  Forest  Re- 
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serves  are  visited  and  utilized  for  such  recrea- 
tional purposes  by  increasing:  thousands  every 
year.  But  such  reserves  are  found  in  but  half 
the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  should 
be  found  in  every  county — if  not  for  forestry 
purposes  then  for  purposes  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion. 

With  this  purpose  a  start  is  now  attempted 
in  Bucks  County,  Haycock  Mountain,  an  isolated 
peak  of  trap  rock,  now  covered  with  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  forest,  a  region  wholly  unsuitable 
for  agriculture,  but  admirably  adapted  to  fores- 
try and  outing  purposes,  is  under  examination 
of  the  Forestry  Commission.  The  titles  to  the 
land  seem  to  be  somewhat  involved.  (Certainly 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Bucks  County  if 
the  mountain  were  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
Whether  or  not  this  shall  come  about  depends 
mainly  on  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  the 
county.  The  i>eak  rises  about  960  feet  above 
tide.  The  base  of  the  mountain  is  probably  ten 
miles  around.  Stony  Garden  Field,  on  the  north- 
ern slope,  has  an  elevation  of  620  feet.  It  is 
quite  celebrated  for  the  number  and  variation  in 
tone  of  its  Ringing  Rocks.  It  was  from  this 
field  that  Dr.  Ott  selected  the  stones  for  his 
orchestra. 


Why  Plant  Forest  Trees? 

PENNSYLVANIA  was  originally  one  of  the 
best  timbered  States  in  the  East,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  the 
lumbering  center  of  America.  Forest  fires  usual- 
ly followed  the  wake  of  lumbering  operations  and 
as  a  result  of  these  and  other  destructive  agen- 
cies acres  of  desolation  now  remain  where  once 
stood  the  heavy,  valuable  and  attractive  stands 
of  virgin  timber. 

But  conditions  have  changed  and  the  methods 
of  the  past  can  no  longer  prevail.  We  must  be- 
gin to  offset  the  destructive  tendencies  of  the 
early  methods  of  lumbering  by  a  business-like 
program  of  reforestation. 

During  1918  over  8  million  trees  were  set  out 
on  State  forests  and  private  holdings,  and  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1919  the  private  planters  of 
the  State  set  out  over  3  million  trees.  Most  of 
them  will  plant  again  in  1920.  Join  the  little 
army  of  tree  planters  and  help  a  promising  and 
profitable  undertaking.  But  before  making  out 
your  order  take  time  to  read  the  following  ad- 
vantages of  forest  tree  planting: 

1.  The  days  of  cheap  wood  are  gone  forever 
in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Worthless  land  no  longer  exists  in  the  Key- 
stone State.     Every  acre  is  capable  of  producing 


some  useful  crop.  If  it  cannot  be  wheats  corn, 
or  fruit,  let  it  be  wood;  but  make  it  produce 
something. 

3.  Productive  forests  are  a  great  storehouse  of 
wealth.  The  planted  forests  of  France  heljied 
win  the  war. 

4.  Planted  trees  utilize  the  energies  of  nature 
which  might  otherwise  be  wasted. 

f).  Planted  trees  will  grow  in  volume  and  value 
while  you  sleep. 

6.  Planted  trees  will  help  supply  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  wood.  They  are  a  credit  to 
the  present  generation,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to 
future  generations. 

7.  Planted  trees  may  be  used  to  protect  water 
supplies  and  prevent  erosion  on  steep  slopes. 

8.  Planted  trees  beautify  and  protect  homes, 
and  afford  shelter  to  domestic  and  wild  animals. 

9.  Planted  trees  beautify  and  improve  high- 
ways, byways,  and  waterways. 

10.  Planted  trees  are  fitting  and  durable 
memorials  to  fallen  heroes. 

11.  Planted  trees  help  make  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. They  stimulate  tree  appreciation  and 
develop  knowledge  of  trees. 

12.  Nature  will  ultimately  restock  the  vast 
reaches  of  denuded  areas,  but  it  takes  too  Ion*; 
and  the  results  are  uncertain.  Therefore,  Plant 
Trees!  Plant  more  and  better  trees!  Do  not 
delay!  Begin  the  delightful  and  profitable  busi- 
ness now. 


Wood  Ashes  Too  Valuable  to  be  Wasted. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reminds  farmers  and  others  who  are 
burning .  wood  for  fuel  that  wood  ashes 
contain  the  mineral  matter  that  the  trees,  from 
which  the  wood  was  obtained,  took  from  the  soil 
when  they  grew.  Wood  ashes,  therefore,  are  valu- 
able for  making  the  soil  fertile.  If  they  have 
not  leached,  that  is,  if  they  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  water,  they  contain  much  t)otash  and 
some  phosphoric  acid  and  a  large  percentage  of 
vegetable  lime,  but  no  nitrogen.  If  they  have 
been  leached,  the  potash  has  been  mostly  washed 
out. 

Much  wood  is  still  being  consumed  in  rural 
sections  for  fuel,  particularly  at  this  time,  due 
to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal.  Besides, 
the  price  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  high  and 
the  practice  of  permitting  waste  is  wrong.  We 
ore  now  living  under  changed  conditions  and  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  farming,  as 
in  everything  else,  the  little  things  must  not  be 
overlooked. 
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Some  Effects  of  Frost  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania. 


IN  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  northern 
tier  eounties  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
forest  is  largely  made  up  of  the  northern 
hardwoods  and  conifers,  other  species  of  more 
southerly  range,  such  as  Chestnut,  Rock  Oak, 
Black  Oak,  Sassafras,  Tulip  Poplar,  etc.,  are 
usually  found  only  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
higher  ridges  and  mountains.  This  altitudinal 
occurrence  of  the  southern  species  is  contrary 
to  what  might  be  expected,  and  is  entirely  due 
to  frost.  The  topography  is  generally  character- 
ized by  deep,  narrow,  often  ravine-like  valleys 
in  which  May  and  June  frosts  are  nearly  annual 
in  occurrence;  except  where  a  large  stream  or 
other  considerable  body  of  water  causes  the 
formation  of  fog. 

Along  the  sides  of  many  valleys,  the  eye  can 
readily  trace  an  irregular  line  which  designates 
the  usual  limit  of  frost  damage  during  the  grow- 
ing seasons.  Occasionally  however,  an  unusually 
severe  frost  will  freeze  back  the  tender  green 
shoots  and  foliage  even  on  the  slopes  and 
plateau-like  mountain-tops;  but  this  injury  is 
not  serious  when  compared  with  the  recurring 
damage  inflicted  on  the  lower  slopes  and  bottom- 
lands. In  many  localities  the  latter  is  so  de- 
trimental to  tree-growth  that  the  best  watered 
and  most  fertile  areas  are  thereby  kept  utterly 
devoid  of  valuable  forest  stands.  Worthless 
shrubs,  and  a  few  stunted'  and  scrubby  trees 
may  be  present  upon  these  sites,  struggling  to 
maintain  life  in  spite  of  difficulties,  but  only 
serving  to  emphasize  the  blasted  and  desolate 
character  of  the  vegetation. 

Even  briers  (Ruhtis  sp.)  fail  entirely  or  make 
but  sickly  growth,  in  these  *' Frost-hole*'  local- 
ities. In  late  sununer,  however,  the  goldenrods, 
asters,  coarse  grasses  and  other  vigorous,  rank- 
growii^  herbaceous  forms  c<Mne  on  in  great 
profusion,  making  a  miniature  jungle.  The  deep 
snows  crush  this  growth  down  to  the  ground  in 
a  tangled  mat,  strangling  or  smotheii^g  all  tree 
seedlings  that  may  have  survived  the  shade  and 
root  competition  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
This  growth  of  perennial  herbs  is  possibly  a 
greater  hindrance  to  artificial  reforestation  on 
such  sites  than  frost;  as  the  latter  may  be  over- 
come by  planting  some  hardy  native  or  intro- 
duced species,  but  the  former  requires  expensive 
planting  methods,  large  and  vigorous  stock,  and 
probably  later  assistance  to  the  young  trees. 

That  the  above-mentioned  valleys  did  not  al- 
ways suffer  so  severely  from  late  frosts  is  a  well 
authenticated    fact.     Only   after   luraberinjr  and 


fire  had  removed  the  heavy  forest  cover  did  the 
damage  becopie  increasingly  evident.  Testimony 
of  local  residents  and  a  study  of  older  trees  still 
present,  fully  justify  this  statement.  The  large 
Hemlock  and  hardwood  stumps  on  these  sites 
mutely  testify  as  to  the  past  and  give  certain 
promise  of  future  forest  productivity. 

During  three  years  on  the  Hull  State  Forest 
in  Potter  County,  careful  notes  and  measure- 
ments were  made  by  the  writer  with  reference 
to  the  frost-resistance  of  several  tree  species. 
In  addition  to  the  natural  occurring  trees,  there 
were  at  hand  on  these  frosty  sites,  experimental 
plantations  of  White  Pine,  Red  Oak,  Silver 
Maple,  Black  Walnut,  Norway  Spruce,  and 
European  Larch.  The  following  table  lists  the 
species  accordiQg  to  their  frost  sensitiveness  and 
frost  resistance: 

Very  Sensitive. 

Black  Walnut     . 

Rock  Oak  and  Red  Oak 

Chestnut 

Beech 

White  Ash 

Basswood 

Black  Ash  and  Norway  Spruce 

Sensitive. 
European  Larch 
White  Walnut 
Sugar  Maple  and  Red  Maple 
American  Elm 

Bird  Cherry  (P.  Pennaylvanica) 
The  Birches  {B,  lenta  and  B.  lutea) 

Resistant. 
Ironwood 

Willows  (ScUix  nigra  et  aL) 
Aspens  (P.  tremuloides  and  P,  grandidentata) 
Hornbeam  {Carpintis  Caroliniana) 
Apple  (Pyrus  maltis) 
Hawthorns  (Crataegus  sp.) 
Service  Berry 


Black  Cherry 
White  Pine 


Hardy. 


This  table  refers  primarily  to  trees  in  the 
seedling  and  sapling  stages.  The  age  of  a  tree 
is  an  important  factor  with  respect  to  Frost- 
resistance.  There  also  seems  to  be  some  varia- 
tion dependent  upon  soil  moisture,  humidity, 
to  other  trees  and  individuality. 

Young  Bird  Cherry  trees  are  far  more  resistant 
to  frost  than  older  ones.  Hemlock  and  Sugar 
Maple   become   more   resistant   with   age. 

The  seasonal  stage  of  growth  is  also  a  factor 
that  determines  the  extent  of  damage  with  some 
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speeies.  Hemlodc  is  very  reeistant  normally  ex- 
cept for  aboat  a  fortnight  just  after  the  begin- 
ning of  aetive  growth.  Successive  damage  seems 
to  weaken  this  tree  however,  so  that  finally  the 
winter  cold  affects  trees  whose  young  tips  have 
been  frozen  back  during  the  preceding  growing 
season. 

Silver  Maple  is  not  injured  by  late  frost  in 
southern  Pennsylvania;  but  along  more  northern 
stream  courses,  it  not  only  suffered  at  that  sea- 
son, but  was  killed  back  to  the  ground  by  the 
extreme  winters. 

The  injury  to  European  Larch  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  species 
leafs-out  early,  but  its  shoots  or  twigs,  especially 
terminals,  do  not  elongate  for  about  a  month 
thereafter.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
early  foliage  is  frozen  black,  yet  later  normal 
growth  is  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  growing 
season  the  Larch  is  far  ahead  of  its  neighbors. 

Among  native  trees  under  observation.  White 
Pine  and  Wild  Black  Cherry  were  the  only 
species  of  value  that  were  found  perfectly  hardy 
on  these  sites.  The  latter  species  was  injured 
by  late  frost  in  southern  Pennsylvania  in  1919. 
The  damage  was  slight  however,  azud  limited  to 
weak,  sickly  individuals  on  sterile  soil.  It  serves 
merely  to  verify  the  rule  that  every  species  is 
most  resistant  to  climatic,  insect,  fungal  and 
other  injuries  when  it  grows  under  optimum 
conditions  of  its  range  and  habitat. 

White  Pine  and  Black  Cherry  could  doubtless 
be  planted  in  mixture  on  the  well  drained  soils 
with  promise  of  success.  The  moist  bottoms 
which  are  almost  swamps  at  times,  offer  a  more 
difficult  problem.  They  afford  a  good  opportunity 
for  experimental  plantations  to  test  the  claims 
made  in  behalf  of  Jack  Pine  and  Lodgepole 
Pine,  to  the  effect  that  they  make  satisfactory 
growth  on  wet  sites. 

Prost  may  increase  the  fire  risk  in  the  forest; 
especially  where  the  species  are  northern  hard- 
woods. The  years  of  severe  late  frosts  ace  in- 
variably those  of  greatest  spring  fire  danger. 
Ordinarily  the  danger  season  in  the  northern 
hardwood  forests  of  Pennsylvania  is  only  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  for  ferns,  mosses, 
and  wild  flowers  carpet  the  forest  floor  almost 
as  soon  as  the  snow  vanishes.  The  maples. 
Cherry,  Beech  and  Basswood  also  leaf  out  early 
and  rapidly;  hence,  the  ground  would  not  usually 
become  very  dry  were  it  not  for  chance  frosts, 
which  prevent  the  development  of  the  leaf 
canopy  or  cause  it  to  be  thin  and  broken  for 
a  month  after  it  should  normally  be  closed. 

George  S.  Perry. 


Pennsylvania   Mining  Companies   Planting 
Forest  Trees. 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  CONKLIN,  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry,  stated  that  the  most 
promising  development  of  the  past  year 
in  the  field  of  reforestation  is  the  interest  min- 
ing companies  are  taking  in  forest  tree  planting. 
Fourteen  different  companies  already  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  practice.  During  the 
past  4  years  mining  companies  have  planted 
over  450,000  trees,  of  which  number  250,000 
were  set  out  during  1919. 

Some  of  the  mining  companies  which  made  the 
largest  plantations  are: 

Number  of 
Trees  Planted 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Company    60,000 

Penn-Mary  Coal  Company   54^000 

Colonial  Collieries  Company   37,1  (») 

Potts  Run  Coal  Company  34,000 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company   19,000 

Coal  companies  are  beginning  to  see  the  value 
of  reforestation.  They  are  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  suitable  mine  timber  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  and  they  realize  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  grow  timber  of  usuable  size  on 
their  own  holdings,  at  present  almost  entirely 
unproductive,  long  before  the  supply  of  their 
mines  will  be  exhausted. 

Commissioner  C6nklin  predicts  that  mining 
companies  will  plant  at  least  500,000  trees  dur- 
ing 1920,  and  announces  that  the  Department  of 
Forestry  is  co-operating  with  them  by  suj^ying 
the  planting  stock,  and  giving  technical  adnce 
free  of  charge. 


Hon.  Robert  S.  Conklin,  Commissioner  of 
Forestry  stated  that  150  bushels  of  Black  Wal- 
nuts were  planted  last  fall  in  the  Mont  Alto 
nursery  in  Franklin  county.  The  seed  was  of 
good  quality  and  should  produce  100,000  seedlings 
which  will  be  available  for  planting*  this  year. 
Most  of  the  trees  will  be  distributed  to  private 
planters  throughout  the  State,  who  are  anxious 
to  start  groves  of  this  valuable  tree,  the  woo<l 
of  which  was  in  such  great  demand  during  the 
war. 

The  planting  of  Black  Walnut  seedlings  is 
recommended  highly  for  the  tree  attains  a  large 
size,  is  attractive,  produces  valuable  wood,  and 
yields  delicious  nuts  which  are  used  by  man. 
and  furnishes  food  to  many  wild  animals, 
especially  squirrels. 
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"Pennsylvania  Trees,"  by  Joseph  S.  lUick. 

NO  more  widely  useful  publication  has  ever 
issued  from  the  State  printing  office  in 
Harrisburg  than  '* Pennsylvania  Trees,'' 
by  Professor  Joseph  S.  Blick,  of  the  State  Forest 
Academy.  It  is  a  compact  volume  of  235  pages, 
129  plates  and  120  figures. 

The  entire  book  is  a  marvel  of  accurate,  helpful 
(condensation.  A  copy  of  it  should  be  in  every 
public  library  and  public  school  in  the  State. 
The  list  of  contents  is  as  follows: 

PART  I. 

The  North  American  Forest. 

Forests  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Forests  and  Forestry. 

Forestry  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Structure  of  the  Forest. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Forest. 

The  Development  of  the  Forest. 

The  Protection  of  the  Forest. 

The  Value  of  the  Forest. 

The  Value  of  Trees. 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

The  Age  of  Trees. 

The  Form  and  Structure  of  Trees>  considered 
under  the  following  heads:  Form,  Bark,  Twigs, 
Buds,  Leaves,  Leaf-Scars  and  Bundle-Scars, 
Flowers,  Fruit,  Wood. 

PART  II. 

Manual  of  Pennsylvania  Trees. 

Identification  of  Species. 

Names  of  Trees. 

Explanation  of  Terms  and  Headings. 

How  to  Identify  the  Species  and  Use  the  Keys. 

General  Key  to  the  Families. 

Tabulation  of  Genera  and  Species. 

Description  of  the  Families,  Genera  and 
Species. 

Glossary. 

Index. 

Every  species  of  tree  native  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  having  commercial  value  is  accurately  repre- 
sented by  clear,  sharp  illustrations  of  bark,  leaves, 
flowers,  fruit  and  bud. 

it  should  be  added  that  this  is  the  third  edi- 
tion, each  of  5,000  copies,  and  the  demand  for 
more  still  continues. 

Professor  Illick  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
work. 

Perusal  of  this  volume  should  serve  to  show 
not  only  the  vast  importance  of  forestry  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  should  also  furnish  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  forestry  depart- 
ment has  been  wisely  directed.  J.  T.  R. 


A  Policy  of  Forestry  for  the  Nation. 

HENRY  S.  GRAVES,  United  States  Fores- 
ter, Department  of  Agriculture,  has  late- 
ly issued  Circular  148,  bearing  the  above 
caption,  from  which  the  following  liberal  extracts 
have  been  made: 

"A  national  policy  of  forestry  seeks  the  protec- 
tion and  beneficial  utilization  of  our  present  for- 
est resources,  the  renewal  after  cutting  of  for- 
ests on  lands  not  needed  for  agriculture  and  set- 
tlement, the  stability  of  forest  industries  and  of 
satisfactory  conditions  for  forest  workers,  and 
the  restoration  of  forest  growth  on  lands  now 
unproductive  and  idle. 

The  service  of  forests  is  not  alone  local;  it  is 
national  as  well.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  take  the  leadership  in  formu- 
lating a  national  economic  policy  that  grives  con- 
sideration to  the  relationship  of  all  forests  to 
the  industrial  life  of  the  country. 

The  States  have  not  only  the  function  of 
handling  the  public  forests  owned  by  them,  but 
they  have  also  a  direct  responsibility  in  the  pro- 
tection and  continuance  of  private  forests.  In 
the  problem  of  private  forestry,  the  Government 
would  work  through  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
States.  The  legislation  affecting  the  private 
owner  in  the  matter  of  protection  and  continu- 
ance of  forests  shoiild  be  by  the  States.  The 
Government  should  help  the  States  in  formulat- 
ing plans  and  developing  methods  and  should 
give  direct  assistance  in  carrying  them  out.  The 
assistance  offered  by  the  Government  should  be 
contingent  upon  the  States  taking  legislative 
and  administrative  action  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  renewal  of  their  forests. 

A  national  policy  must  recognize  the  problems 
of  the  private  owner  of  forests.  Greater  secur- 
ity of  forest  property  from  fire,  better  returns 
from  timberland  in  the  long  run,  and  more  stable 
industrial  conditions  must  be  sought.  A  program 
in  which  the  public  participates  and  recognizes 
industrial  problems,  like  taxation,  would  enable 
private  proprietors  to  handle  their  forests  in  a 
way  that  would  result  not  in  a  public  injury 
but  in  making  these  forests  serve  in  building 
up  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated. 

There  should  be  an  extensive  program  of  pub- 
lic forests,  owned  by  the  Nation,  by  the  States, 
by  municipalities,  and,  too,  by  quasi-public  in- 
stitutions and  organizations.  The  public  for- 
ests today  comprise  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  forest  area  of  the  country.  They  should 
be  extended  to  include  ultimately  from  40  to  50 
per  cent. 
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In  any  plan  of  extensive  public  holdings, 
whether  Federal  or  State,  provision  should  be 
made  for  returning  to  the  communities  a  share 
of  the  receipts. 

The  Federal  holdings  should  be  extended  by 
purchase,  by  exchange  of  stumpage  for  land,  and 
by  placing  under  permanent  administration  for- 
est lands  now  in  the  unreserved  public  domain. 

The  program  of  acquisition  should  seek  two 
classes  of  forest  land: 

1.  Areas  needed  for  the  protection  of  water 
resources,  to  prevent  erosion,  for  recreation  and 
other  general  public  purposes.  These  should  in- 
clude both  virgin  forests  and  cut-over  lands. 

2.  Cut-over  lands,  with  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  production  of  lumber  and  other  products 
and  of  establishing  demonstration  areas  and 
centers  for  Federal  co-operation  with  States  and 
private  owners. 

The  present  Weeks  law  program  contemplates 
the  purchase  of  about  1,000,000  acres  in  New 
England  and  5,000,000  acres  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians.  This  program  should  be  com- 
pleted as  fast  as  is  compatible  with  public 
financial  conditions,  and  should  be  extended  to 
include  other  important  areas  needed  for  water- 
shed protection  and  other  general  public  ser- 
vice. There  are  still  forest  lands  in  the  public 
domain  which  should  be  added  to  the  National 
Forests.  The  great  forests  of  the  interior  of 
Alaska  should  also  be  placed  under  adequate  pro- 
tection and  administration. 

The  States  should  establish  public  forests,  with 
the  same  general  objectives  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  special  reference  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  needs  within  their  boundar- 
ies. Many  western  and  southern  States  still  own 
forest  lands  received  in  previous  grants  from  the 
(Government.  These  should  be  pla<;ed  under 
permanent  forest  administration,  with  provision 
for  the  settlement  of  areas  suited  to  agriculture. 
Lands  reverting  to  the  States  for  taxes  or  other- 
wise should,  where  practicable,  be  retained  and 
used  to  build  up  permanent  public  forest  reser- 
vations. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  offered  to 
raunici}>alities  to  establish  public  forests  or 
woodland  parks.  These  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  local  water  supplies,  or  to  serve  as  pub- 
lic recreation  grounds;  and  in  many  instances 
they  may  yield  products  that  will  help  in  a  ma- 
terial way  to  reduce  local  taxation  for  schools 
or  public  works.  Permanent  institutions  and 
organizations  of  a  quasi-public  character  should 
also  be  encouraged  to  acquire  forests  and  handle 
them  on  the  basis  of  continued  production. 


The  safeguarding  and  perpetuation  of  forests 
on  private  lands  are  possible  through  an  organ- 
ized system  of  protection,  through  the  prohibition 
of  destructive  processes  that  produce  waste  lands, 
and  through  the  promotion  of  constrnctive  and 
entirely  practical  measures  of  forestry. 

The  objectives  of  fire  protection  are: 

1.  To  prevent  destruction  and  injury  to  stand- 
ing timber  by  fire. 

2.  To  safeguard  young  growth  already  estab- 
lished within  the  older  timber  and  on  cut-over 
lands. 

3.  To  promote  natural  reproduction  so  far  as 
this   can   be   done  by   fire   protective    measures. 

Effective  fire  protection  is  achieved  only 
through  a  joint  undertaking  between  the  public 
and  private  agencies  in  which  all  lands,  regard- 
less of  ownership,  are  brought  under  an  organ- 
ized system.    Such  a  system  requires: 

1.  An  effective  service  for  preventing  forest 
fires  and  detecting  and  suppressing  those  which 
may  be  started.  Such  a  service  already  exists 
in  a  number  of  States. 

2.  Improvements  needed  for  the  prompt  detec- 
tion and  suppression  of  fires.  These  include 
roads,  trails,  lookout  stations,  properly  located 
stations  for  rangers,  bases  for  airplanes,  when 
these  are  used,  and  so  on. 

3.  Measures  to  reduce  the  inflammability  of 
the  forests.  These  may  consist  in  lopping  the 
tops,  as  is  practiced  in  parts  of  the  East;  or 
burning  the  brush  in  piles,  as  is  done  in  many 
pine  stands  on  the  National  Forests;  or  burning 
over  at  the  proper  season  cleared  areas,  protected 
by  fire  lined,  as  in  heavy  Douglas  fir  stands;  or 
felling  dead  snags,  as  is  required  in  many  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  sales;  or  other  measures. 
In  some  places  fire  lines  may  be  desirable,  as 
practiced  in  southern  California,  or  carefully 
controlled  burning  at  the  proper  season  of  strips 
and  selected  areas,  as  is  practical  in  certain  open 
pine  forests.  Uncontrolled  light  burning  should 
be  prohibited  everywhere. 

4.  A  vigorous  campaign  of  education  of  the 
public  regarding  the  danger  of  forest  fires  and 
the  need  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  ever}- 
user  of  the  woods. 

5.  A  systematic  campaign  of  law  enforcement, 
in  which  all  citizens  should  be  asked  to  co-oper- 
atey  to  punish  those  who  by  carelessness  or  in- 
tent start  fires  or  permit  their  spread. 

There  should  be  incorporated  in  the  forest 
laws  of  every  State  requirements  to  bring  all 
forest  owners  into  the  protective  system^  and  to 
extend  it  to  all  cut-over  and  unimproved  lands 
in  the  State.     To  these  requirements  should  be 
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added  the  disposal^  by  lopping  or  burning:,  of 
dangerous  slashings,  and  other  special  measures 
that  the  local  conditions  may  require. 

In  general,  the  eost  of  the  preventive  system 
should  be  shared  about  equally  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  owner  of  the  land.  At  the  present 
time  assistance  by  the  States  and  the  efforts  of 
the  private  owners  alike  are  inadequate.  The 
Federal  Government  should  grant  liberal  financial 
aid  in  fire  protection^  far  greater  than  at  present. 
This  aid  should  be  contingent  on  the  State's 
inaugurating  and  cairying  out  such  a  system  as 
above  described,  and  should  not  exceed  in  amount 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  State. 

As  in  fire  protection,  the  spread  of  dangerous 
insect  infestations  and  diseases  requires  the  aid 
and  direction  of  the  public.  Both  the  National 
and  State  governments  should  participate  and 
appropriate  liberally  to  check  the  depredations. 

The  renewal  of  forests  on  lands  not  needed  for 
airriculture  and  settlement  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  a  national  policy  of  forestry;  and  an 
effective  program  should  be  worked  out  in  each 
State,  backed  by  appropriate  legislation  and 
efficient  administration,  which  will  achieve  this 
object  on  private  as  well  as  on  public  property. 

As  in  the  case  of  fire  protection,  the  additional 
measures  necessary  for  forest  renewal  should  be 
made  a  part  of  a  systematic  program  in  which 
the  public  and  private  owners  engage  in  a  joint 
undertaking  with  a  common  objective. 

The  first  steps  in  this  undertaking  are  to 
determine  in  each  region: 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  fire  protec- 
tion alone  will  not  suffiice  to  prevent  wasting  of 
the  land  under  prevailing  methods  of  lumber- 
ing. 

2.  The  additional  measures  necessary  to  se- 
cure conditions  favorable  for  natural  renewal. 

3.  The  classes  of  land  upon  which  forest 
growth  should  be  continued. 

4.  The  co-operation  that  should  be  given  by 
the  public  to  make  feasible  in  practice  the  meas- 
ures that  may  be  necessary  for  the  owners  to 
take. 

5.  The  legislation  needed  to  bring  these  meas- 
ures into  practice,  as  a  part  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram of  forestry. 

Measures  of  forestry  upon  private  lands  sought 
by  the  proposed  program  fall  into  two  classes: 
Firsts  those  necessary  to  prevent  the  lands  be- 
coming waste  after  lumbering;  and  second,  those 
which  seek  a  maximum  production  of  timber  and 
other  products.  The  first  class  of  measures 
should  be  required  onfall  lands  that  ought  to  re- 
main in  forest  growth.    The  measures  to  secure 


maximum  production  are  of  a  more  intensive 
character.  They  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  but  should  not  be  obligatory.  They  involve 
a  larger  initial  investment,  and  when  they  are 
practiced  the  lands  render  a  larger  ultimate  re- 
turn to  the  ownei*.  Under  the  second  class  fall 
such  measures  as  planting  where  needed,  leaving 
a  lai^er  number  of  seed  trees,  cutting  in  favor- 
able seed  years,  leaving  medium-sized  trees,  even 
though  now  salable  for  a  second  cut  or  for  cover, 
various  kinds  of  thinnings  of  second  growth,  or- 
ganization of  the  forest  work  on  a  basis  of  sus- 
tained annual  yield,  and  so  on.  Experiments 
should  be  conducted  by  the  public  to  establish 
and  make  generally  known  the  best  practice  in 
each  region.  Advice  by  public  officers  should  be 
freely  accorded.  Planting  stock  should  be  offered 
at  cost.  Taxes  should  be  adjusted  to  encourage 
owners  to  undertake  the  methods  found  to  be 
most  efficient,  and  other  measures  of  aid  given* 

Every  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to 
bring  about  close  utilization  of  timber  in  the 
forest  and  to  prevent  losses  in  the  handling  and 
use  of  the  manufactured  product. 

In  a  national  policy  of  forestry  the  public  it- 
self should  assume  certiain  responsibilities  and 
certain  burdens.  It  should  co-operate  with  and 
assist  private  owners  in  carrying  out  their  part 
of  the  undertaking.  The  measures  of  co-oper- 
ation fall  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Fire  Protection. — ^As  already  indicated,  the 
public  should  directly  share  the  burden  of  fire 
protection,  especially  in  a  preventive  system  and 
in  the  cost  of  suppression. 

2.  Assistance  in  Forestry. — The  public  should 
assist  owners  in  working  out  plans  for  cutting 
that  will  promote  natural  reproduction,  in  plant- 
ing, and  in  other  measures  of  forestry.  The 
State  should  offer  planting  stock  at  cost  and  co- 
operate with  the  owners  in  establishing  planta- 
tions. 

3.  Taxation. — The  States  should  adopt  a  form 
of  taxation  calculated  to  encourage  good  forest 
practice.  The  present  methods  of  taxation,  with 
their  lack  of  uniformity  in  application,  often 
tend  to  promote  premature  and  wasteful  cutting 
and  to  discourage  forest  renewal.  To  promote 
action  by  the  States,  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  the  States  to  investigate  the  current 
methods  of  taxation  and  their  effect  in  causing 
premature  and  wasteful  cutting  and  in  increasing 
the  difficulties  of  holding  cut-over  lands  for  tree 
growth,  and  should  assist  in  drafting  model  tax 
laws  applicable  to  various  forest  conditions. 

4.  Forest  Loans. — ^It  has  been  suggested  that 
existing  legislation  concerning  farm  loans  should 
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be  extended  to  include  loans  for  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  forest  lands,  to  encourage 
the  holding  of  lands  previously  acquired,  where 
the  purpose  of  the  owner  is  to  hold  and  pro- 
tect cut-over  lands  or  those  having  growing  tim- 
ber, to  reforest  lands  by  seeding  or  planting,  or 
to  use  other  measures  in  promoting  forest  pro- 
duction. To  obtain  the  benefit  of  such  loans, 
which  should  be  for  a  maximum  period  of  fifty 
years,  the  land  owner  should  enter  into  a  specific 
obligation  to  retain  the  land  in  growing  timber 
and  protect  and  care  for  it  during  the  life  of 
the  loan. 

5.  A  Survey  of  Forest  Besonrces. — ^Funds 
should  be  provided  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  co-operation  with  State  and  private  in- 
terests may  make  a  survey  of  the  focest  re- 
sources 'of  the  country.  This  would  determine 
the  quantities  of  timber  suitable  for  different  in- 
dustrial uses,  the  current  consumption  of  forest 
products,  the  probable  requirements  of  the 
different  regions  for  material,  the  possible  pro- 
duction of  the  forests  by  growth  to  meet  these 
requirements,  and  other  matters  which  will  aid 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  the  national  for- 
est policy. 

6.  Land  Olassification. — The  public  should  co- 
operate in  land  classification  to  aid  owners  to 
put  their  lands  to  the  most  productive  use.  The 
public  should  aid  in  bringing  settlers  upon  the 
lands  suited  to  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  discourage  speculative  undertakings  that 
lead  to  the  deception  of  innocent  investors  and 
efforts  to  colonize  lands  which  are  not  suited  to 
settlement.  Land  classification  would  indicate 
the  classes  of  land  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  timber,  either  permanently  or 
pending  a  development  which  would  make  possi- 
ble their  successful  settlement. 

7.  Research  Work.— Adequate  funds  should  be 
provided  to  enable  the  Grovernment  and  other 
public  agencies  to  carry  on  investigative  work 
needed  in  carrying  out  a  national  policy  of  for- 
estry. This  would  include  investigations  on  a 
larger  scale  than  at  present  for  determining  the 
best  methods  of  forest  practice,  and  also  research 
in  forest  products. 

8.  Forest  Insurance. — As  soon  as  forest  prop- 
erty becomes  secure  under  systematic  protection, 
fire  insurance  comes  within  the  range  of  feasi- 
bility. Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
plans  of  insurance  such  as  that  already  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Northeast. 

A  program  for  the  Nation  must  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  local  programs  adapted  to  different  con- 
ditions;  and  correlated  and  standardized  through 


the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the  broader  re- 
quirements of  the  whole  country. 

The  initiation  of  a  national  policy  of  forestn^ 
requires  as  one  of  the  first  steps  the  passage  of 
a  Federal  law  that  recognizes  its  objectives  and 
provides  the  Government  with  authority  and 
means  to  extend  co-operation  with  the  States  in 
protecting  and  perpetuating  the  forests  under 
their  jurisdiction  along  the  lines  of  the  foregoin:: 
statement.  At  the  same  time,  P^ederal  af^ropri- 
ations  for  the  purchase  of  forest  lands  should  be 
greatly  increased." 


Pennsylvania  Forest  Tree  Nurseries. 

THE  forest  tree  nurseries  operated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry 
have  produced  over  50,000,000  trees^  most 
of  which  have  been  planted  already  within  the 
State. 

Pennsylvania  stands  in  front  of  all  other 
States  in  the  development  of  the  state-owned 
forest  land  and  in  the  d^^ee  to  which  it  co- 
operates with  private  owners  in  the  care  and 
development  of  their  forest  land.  The  growth 
of  forest  tree  planting  by  private  owners  of 
woodland  has  been  phenomenal.  The  work  was 
first  undertaken  in  1910,  and  its  wonderful 
growth  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

^ttffi&^r  of 
Year  Trees  Planted 

1910    66,374 

1911    25,360 

1912    66,a54 

1913    47,770 

1914    108^685 

1915    115,577 

1916    1,471,875 

1917    1,812,997 

1918    2,186,899 

1919  (spring)    3,038,085 

Hon.    Robert    S.    Conklin,    Commissioner    of 

Forestry  predicts  that  over  4,000,000  forest  trees 
will  be  planted  by  private  owners  of  woodland 
during  the  spring  of  1920.  Healthy  and  stocky 
trees  will  be  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forestry  for  planting  anywhere 
within  the  State.  The  only  charge  which  the 
applicants  must  satisfy  is  the  cost  of  packing 
and  shipping  which  is  usually  less  than  50  cents 
per  1,000  trees.  From  500  to  2,500  trees  should 
be  planted  per  acre.  Two  men  can  plant  1,000 
trees  per  day. 

If  you  want  trees  for  planting  during  the 
spring  of  1920  communicate  at  once  with  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  Harrisburg>;  Pa. 
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EDITORIALS. 


An  Official  Transfer. 

THURSDAY  morning,  March  12th,  the 
papers  announced  that  Hon.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Hon. 
Robert  S.  Conklin  as  Commissioner  of  Forestry. 

There  was  no  surprise  in  this.  It  had  been 
an  open  seeret  for  months  that  a  change  was 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Conklin  was  simply  transferred  from  the 
head  of  the  Forestry  Commission  to  the  head 
of  the  Water  Supply  Commission,  Governor 
Sproul  himself  volunteering  the  statement: 

^*  There  is  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Conklin  in 
the  change.  I  have  stated  to  him  that  no  criti- 
cism which  has  ever  reached  me  of  his  depart- 
ment has  reflected  in  any  way  upon  his  official 
integrity  or  his  personal  honor.  I  have  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  Water  Supply  Commission,  a 
plaee  with  which  he  is  entirely  familiar  and 
which  will  be  very  agreeable  to  him,  he  being 
particularly  well  qualified  for  this  work  by  long 
experience." 

There  is  no  reason  for  considering  this  change 
in  the  light  of  a  political  move,  for  the  Governor 
says  that  he  and  Mr.  Pinchot  have  differed  politi- 
cally in  the  past  and  probably  will  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Conklin  has  a  long,  favorable  record  as  an 
executive  offieer  and  under  his  administration  a 
large  forest  reserve  has  grown  up.  Lands  pur- 
chased at  $2.50  an  acre  have  developed  into  for- 
ests worth  $15.(M)  per  acre.  There  is  a  long  list 
of  things  done  which  have  added  wealth  to  the 
State,  and  rescued  for  the  inhabitants  thereof 
healthy  happiness  and  strength  in  the  outing 
.un"oand8  to  which  they  may  repair.  There  is  no 
charge  of  extravagance,  nor  is  there  a  penny  of 
State  money  which  has  not  been  properly  ac- 
counted for. 

Yet,  the  Governor  must  have  had  a  reason  for 
his  action.  Whatever  he  does  is  (as  was  this 
act)  carefully  considered.  Governor  Pattison 
and  every  one  who  has  succeeded  him  in  office 
has  been  friendly  to  the  forestry  movement,  but 


no  Governor  has  been  so  distinctly  outspoken  in 
his  appreciation  of  its  vital  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  his  de- 
sire to  further  its  activities,  as  Governor  Sproul. 
He  has  watched  the  movement  pass  from  the 
stage  of  recognition  and  toleration  as  a  fad>  into 
an  established  fact  demanding  and  receiving  an 
ever-increasing  public  support.  It  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  determined  to 
make  it  one  of  the  distinguishing  constructive 
measures  of  his  administration,  and  to  associate 
it  in  importance  with  the  good  road  question. 

This,  then,  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
official  transfer  made.  The  Governor  doubtless 
wishes  to  accelerate  the  State  progress  in  forest 
restoration.  Evidently  he  and  Mr.  Pinchot  dis- 
covered that  they  were  of  one  mind  upon  that 
question,  and  he  determined  that  Mr.  Pinchot 
should  have  a  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do 
to  lift  the  Forestry  Department  out  of  the  ruts 
worn  (it  was  alleged)  by  its  own  progress  in  a 
new  field.* 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  cor- 
dially'' tenders  Mr.  Pinchot  its  earnest  support. 
It  can  not  be  so  forgetful  of  its  own  mission  as 
to  do  otherwise.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  present  Commissioner  will  have  more 
liberal  appropriations  than  were  ever  granted  to 
the  former  Commissioner,  and  if,  with  his  in* 
creased  opportunities,  he  fails  to  make  a  more 
brilliant  showing,  it  will  reflect  upon  him.  This 
must  be  remembered  in  our  final  assessment  of 
values  at  the  review  of  the  two  forest  adminis- 

'  trations.     Every  friend  of  forestry  wishes  Mr. 

I  Pinchot  the  most  abundant  success,  for  his  own 

:  sakey  and  for  that  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Pinchot  is  right  in  his  contention  that  the 

:  one  great  disturbing  element  in  our  plans  is 
forest  fire.     All  foresters  have  known  this  for 

!  years,  and  have  labored  to  suppress  them,  but 
with  public  indifference,  and  often  with  reluctant 
support  of  the  courts,  progress  has  been  slow. 
There  are  vast  areas  to  patrol,  and  inadequate 
help,  and  indeed,  the  open  expression  of  opinion 
that  forest  fires  were  a  benefit,  because  they 
cleared  the  way  for  production  of  a  berry  crop 
which  was  said  to  be  of  greater  value  than  any 

.  timber  that  could  be  restored  to  such  ground. 
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All  this  has  been  changed  (or  is  changing)  for 
the  better. 

The  new  Commissioner  starts  on  the  founda- 
tion created  by  the  old  Commissioner.  ''There  is 
glory  enough  for  both." 

Mr.  Pinchot  comes  to  the  task,  for  which  he 
has  been  ''commandeered^''  with  a  well-earned 
record  of  past  achievements  as  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Forest  Bureau.  "He  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions."  It  would  not  be  characteristic  of 
him  if  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  new  duties  with 
energy.  He  may  count  upon  the  support  of  this 
Association  in  whatever  promises  to  increase  the 
size;  value  and  general  usefulness  of  Pennsyl- 
vania forest  area.  J.  T.  R. 


CLIPPINGS  from  the  Pittsburgh  Post  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  show 
that  the  question  of  future  water  supply 
for  that  city  is  fast  becoming  acute.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Commission  lost  sight  of  the  need  of  abundant 
water  supply  for  the  western  slope  of  the  State. 
There  were  two  conditions  that  confronted  the 
Commission  when  any  attempt  was  piade  to  pur- 
chase land  for  State  Forest  Reserves  west  of 
the  mountains.  The  first  and  most  important  one 
was  that  the  whole  region  was  pre-eminently  one 
of  mineral  wealth  and  land  could  not  be  pur- 
chased there  within  the  price  limit  set  by  law. 
This  limit  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  removed. 
But  for  two  or  three  dollars  an  acre  land  eould 
still  be  purchased  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  on  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  slopes. 

It  was  hard  for  the  Commission  under  such  con- 
ditions to  pay  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  the  surface 
right  alone  for  land  west  of  the  Allegheniea,  be- 
cause it  would  probably  diminish  further  pur- 
chases for  land  in  fee  in  the  East. 

There  are,  however,  some  facts  to  bear  in 
mind: 

Firsts-There  is  an  enormous  demand  for  mine 
props  in  the  bituminous  coal  field,  but  the  timber 
U3ed  is  small  sized,  the  growth  of  but  a  few 
years,  and  this  alone  would  very  shortly  be- 
come a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State. 

Second — It  was  the  evident  intention  of  those 
who  framed  and  passed  the  act  extending  the 
price  of  land  per  acre  from  $5.00  for  land  in  fee 
to  $10.00  per  acre  for  surface  aJone,  that  the 
price  should  be  paid,  when  necessary,  for  desii"- 
able  land. 

Third — There  is  now  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  Forest  Service.  One  of  the 
last  acb  of  the  former  forest  administration  was 


to  practically  make  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
limited  forest  holdings  of  the  State  on  the  Ohio 
water  shed.  It  would  surely  be  a  most  unfortu- 
nate thing  if  Mr.  Pinchot  and  his  associates 
should  fail  to  keep  at  least  the  pace  established 
by  his  predecessors  in  purchases  of  land. 

Now  is  the  time  to  provide  water  collecting  for- 
est area  for  the  Pittsburgh  slope.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  it  will  ever  be  more  easily  or 
cheaply  obtained.  Every  year  the  popular  de- 
mand for  outing  grounds  for  the  thousands  who 
follow  indoor  vocations  is  becoming  more  in- 
sistent. Breathing  space  must  be  secured  and 
protected  for  the  coming  race.  J.  T.  R. 


THE  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  will  be  held  in  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  June  23-25,  inclusive,  the 
headquarters  being  probably  at  the  Fallon  House. 
Interesting  papers  and  instructive  trips  are  being 
arranged  for,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  sent  to 
members. 


Spring  Arbor  Day  Proclamation. 

^  ^▼TTTBffiREAS,  The  Commonwealth  of 
l/l/  Pennsylvania  is  the  owner  of  more 
*  "  than  1,000,000  acres  of  forest  land, 
which  it  is  protecting  and  developing  for  future 
usefulness,  which  already  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  State,  and  t^hich  will 
continually  grow  in  beauty  and  utility  as  the 
years  go  by;  and 

'  *  Whereas,  In  times  not  long  gone  by  the  forests 
of  Pennsylvania  were  the  glory  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  the  most  abundant  source  of  its  pros- 
perity; and 

"Whereas^  To  restore  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  now  devastated  by  fire  and  the  az  is  among 
the  first  duties  of  wise  and  patriotic  statesman- 
ship; and 

<<Wherea8>  One  of  the  means  of  such  restora- 
tion is  by  planting  trees  and  protecting  them 
when  planted  from  forest  fires,  whose  ravages 
are  costly  beyond  computation;  and 

''Whereas,  The  custom  of  observing  Arbor 
Day  has  become  an  established  and  beneficent 
practice  among  our  people  and  latterly  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  planting  of  memorial 
trees  in  honor  of  gallant  Pennsylvania  soldiers 
who  forfeited  their  lives  in  the  World  War, 
which  custom  is  happily  and  widely  observed 
throughout  the  nation;  and  since  tree  planting 
is  needful  for  furnishing  fuel  and  all  other  wood 
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products,  for  the  restoration  of  forests  and  for 
the  beautifying  of  parks,  highways,  school 
grounds,  home  grounds,  and  wherever  a  tree  will 
lend  value,  variety  or  beauty  to  the  landscape; 

**  Therefore,  I,  William  C.  Sproul,  Gcvernor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  do  proclaim  Friday,  the  16th 
day  of  April,  and  Friday,  the  23rd  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1920,  to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Days 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  on  which  days  all 
good  citizens  should  feel  under  obligation  to  ren- 
der what  aid  they  may  in  this  important  iirork, 
thus  conferring  a  benefit,  not  only  upon  us  who 
observe  the  practice^  but  also  upon  those  who 
shall  follow  us  in  the  years  to  come. 

'^I  commend  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools  and 
to  all  our  people  not  only  the  planting  of  trees  in 
memory  of  our  honored  dead,  of  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees,  and  near  schools  and  dwellings  and 
along  country  highways  and  city  streets,  but  also 
and  especially  the  planting  of  young  forest  trees 
upon  our  mountainsides  and  unused  .lands,  so 
that  in  time  they  may  protect  the  sources  of  our 
streams,  supply  wood  for  the  use  of  our  people 
and  call  down  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
planted  them  the  grateful  thanks  of  succeeding 
generations.  And  what  we  have  planted  let  us 
protect, '* 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  at 

Their  February  Meeting,  1920. 


WHEREAS,  The  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partment of  Forestry  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  movement  commenced  in  1886  and 
continued  since  then  by  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association. 

And  Whereas^  Distinguished  forest  authori- 
ties from  outside  the  State  have  declared  that  in 
forestry  Pennsylvania  leads  every  other  State  in 
the  Union: 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Association  expresses 
its  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability  and 
zeal  with  which  the  Hon.  Robert  S.  Conklin,  State 
Commissioner  of  Forestry,  has  performed  the 
duties  of  his  offii;e;  that  if  mistakes  have  been 
made  they  have  resulted  from  insufficient  avail- 
able funds,  and  from  the  volume  of  work  thrust 
upon  him,  and  such  mistakes,  if  any,  have  been 
small  compared  with  the  great  benefits  which  his 
incessant  labors  have  brought  to  this  Common- 
wealth. 


Do   all   you   can  to  prevent   forest   fires^  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  forests. 


Beginning  a  Drive  for  a  New  Goal. 


THE  most  important  work  ahead  of  the  State 
Forestry  Department  for  the  next  two 
months  is  the  suppression  of  forest  fires. 
Every  other  kind  of  work  must  give  way  to  the 
elimination  of  this  destructive  curse  of  the  forest. 
In  order  to  get  the  best  results  the  entire  State 
has  been  divided  into  forty  fire  districts,  each  one 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  forester,  who 
will  have  direct  supervision  of  fire  wardens, 
patrolmen,  observers  and  other  employes.  In 
order  that  the  fire  districts  may  be  covered  ef- 
fectively, some  of  the  foresters  are  being  sup- 
plied with  automobiles. 

Special  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  eliminate 
fire  hazards  and  to  hold  responsible  all  persons, 
who,  through  their  carelessness  or  negligence, 
cause  forest  fires.  The  fire  warning  signs  of  the 
Department  have  been  revised  and  a  large  num- 
ber will  be  distributed  all  over  the  State  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  the  enormous  annual  loss 
caused  by  forest  fires. 

A  campaign  of  education  has  also  been  launched 
to  crystallize  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  forest 
fire  prevention  and  to  point  out  to  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  real  and  urgent  need  of 
establishing  upon  the  devastated  areas  of  the 
Commonwealth,  attractive,  clean,  and  productive 
stands  of  valuable  timber. 

A  timber  marking  hatehet  has  been  devised 
with  the  keystone  as  the  marking  symbol.  It  has 
been  registered  and  officially  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment and  will  be  used  in  marking  all  trees 
which  are  to  be  cut,  as  well  as  the  products  de- 
rived from  cutting  operations. 

A  budget  for  the  Department  and  for  each 
individual  State  forest  is  in  preparation.  Upon 
its  completion  the  work  of  the  Department  can 
be  properly  co-ordinated  and  the  forester  in 
charge  of  each  forest  will  know  in  advance  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  available  for  each  dis- 
tinct line  of  work.  This  will  enable  him  to  plan 
his  work  judiciously  and  get  the  best  results  at 
a  minimum  of  expense.  Such  a  business  pro- 
cedure is  especially  recommendable  in  a  Depart- 
ment which  has  so  much  Y^ork  to  do  and  so  little 
money  with  which  to  do  it. 

A  system  of  inspecting  all  forest  activities  and 
studying  forest  conditions  has  been  decided  upon. 
This  will  tend  to  systematize  the  various  forest 
activities,  promote  efficiency  and  reduce  mis- 
understandings between  the  personnel  of  the 
ojSice  at  Harrisburg  and  the  foresters  in  the 
field,  and  the  public. 

It  has  also  been  decided  that  no  further  tim- 
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ber  sales  shall  be  made,  ezeept  after  advertise- 
ment, and  then  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder, 
and  in  all  cases  sales  will  be  made  only  upon 
the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  State  For- 
ester in  charge.. 

A  regrouping  of  the  State  forests  into  units  of 
approximately  50,000  acres  each  is  under  way. 
This  will  permit  a  more  economical  and  efficient 
organization  of  the  working  force  and  reduce 
overhead  charges. 

A  summer  meeting  of  State  Foresters  is  being 
arranged  for  at  which  many  general  and  specific 
problems  now  confronting  the  Department  will 
be  considered.  A  committee  of  foresters  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  will  submit  their  report  at  this  meet- 
ing for  discussion  and  amendment,  if  neoessaiy. 
Plans  are  also  being  formulated  to  establish  some 
medium  of  exchange  between  the  forester^  in  the 
field,  and  to  make  possible  the  publication  of  at 
least  some  of  their  valuable  experiences  and 
worthy  accomplishments. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  a  few  of  the  plans  for  the  future.  Too 
much  must  not  be  expected  from  a  fortnight  of 
effort.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  The 
field  ahead  looks  promising  and  good  results  will 
come  forth  if  everyone  works  together  and  uses 
only  the  best  methods. 

J.  8.  lUick. 


Forest  Fire  Proclamation. 

'.'Whereas,  The  native  forests  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  proper  care  and  protection  from  fire,  would 
have  supplied,  by  their  recurring  growth  for 
generation  after  generation,  the  needs  for  wood 
of  all  our  citizens;  and 

''Whereas,  The  destruction  of  our  unrivaled 
woodlands  by  the  axe  and  fire  has  reduced  not 
less  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  land  within  our 
Commonwealth  to  barren  and  unproductive 
wastes;  and 

"Whereas,  Our  people,  because  of  such  de- 
struction, must  import  almost  all  their  supplies 
of  lumber  from  outside  the  State  at  heavy  and 
unnecessary  cost ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  cost  and  loss  to  our  people,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  our  denuded  forest  lands 
are  prevented  by  fire  from  producing  trees,  in- 
clude freight  charges  upon  lumber  imported  into 
the  State  to  an  amount  of  not  less  than  $25,000,- 
000  each  year;  the  cost  of  the  imported  lumber 
itself  to  »n  ftmpunt  of  $60,000,000  each  year;  the 


loss  of  the  product  of  wood-working  industries 
now  shut  down  or  moved  away,  and  loss  from 
floods,  loss  to  our  farmers  and  merchants^  and 
many  other  incidental  costs,  damages  and  losses; 
and 

"Whereas,  Tliis  tremendous  yearly  total,  far 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  our  whole  State  govern- 
ment, constituting  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens 
our  people  are  called  upon  to  bear,  could  have 
been  avoided  by  reasonable  care  and  protection, 
and  can  still  be  reduced  or  removed  by  restorii^ 
the  growth  of  our  forests  through  the  prevention 
of  forest  fires. 

"Therefore,  I,  William  G.  Sproul,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  do  call  upon  all  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  to  exercise  watchful  care 
against  the  starting  of  forest  fires  and  to  ex- 
tinguish the  same  promptly  when  by  mischance 
they  occurs  knowing  that  so  to  do  is  to  perform 
one  of  the  most  important  services  that  can  be 
rendered  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  our 
State. 

"Let  teachers  impress  upon  our  boys  and  girls 
this  duty.  Let  ministers  ihstruct  their  congrega- 
tions. Let  associations,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
granges,  labor  unions,  patriotic  and  benevolent 
societies,  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  like  join 
in  the  crusade  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. Let  railroads  take  all  steps  needful  to 
prevent  or  extinguish  fires  along  their  rights  of 
way,  let  mines  and  factories  see  that  no  fires  bum 
on  or  near  their  lands  and  lumbermen  leave  no 
fire  traps  after  logging.  Let  fishermen  and  all 
who  use  the  woods  for  health  or  recreation  see 
to  it  that  their  camp  fires  are  kept  safe,  and  that 
carelessness  does  not  endanger  the  forest  they 
enjoy.  Let  all  good  citizens  resolve  to  protect 
and  restore  to  beauty  and  commercial  prosperity 
our  forest  lands,  now  so  largely  desolate  and  un- 
productive, by  preventing  and  suppressing  forest 
fires  and  by  giving  information  aguinst  those  who 
criminally  or  thoughtlessly  endanger  our  forests 
with  fire,  and  so  detract  from  the  comeliness  and 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth." 


The  Bureau  of  Forest  Protection  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forestry  has  just  issued 
a  blotter  reading:  "Help  make  and  keep  every 
acre  of  land  productive.  Waste  land  is  a  burden 
upon  everyone.  Forest  Trees  will  grow  on  land 
not  needed  for  Food  Crops.  Fire  is  keeping 
millions  of  acres  in  Pennsylvania  non-productive. 
Be  wise,  use  care.  Prevent  fire  in  the  forest. 
Notify  nearest  forest-fire  warden  if  fire  occurs.'' 
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Forest  Fire  Prevention  and  Control. 

An  Address  dellTered  at  the  H«orcanisstion  Mwtliur  ot 
the  Centrspl  Pennsylvania  Protectlre  Association,  Phillips* 
burv.  Pa. 


THE  way  of  the  world  is  changing,  and  the 
methods  we  nse  in  forest  fire  protection 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  During  the 
past  twenty^five  years  the  forest  fire  situation  in 
our  State  has  passed  through  three  distinct 
stages.  The  first  is  well  remembered  by  many, 
the  time  when  forest  fires  were  allowed  to  burn 
unmolested.  Possibly  some  of  you  recollect  how 
the  firelines  were  watched  at  night  as  they  crept 
slowly  up  the  mountain  sides  and  no  person 
thought  of  the  money  value  that  was  going  up  in 
smoke  nor  of  the  result  which  the  fire  was  bound 
to  have  upon  the  forest  growth  of  the  future. 
The  second  stage  was  the  time  when  a  few  of 
our  patriotic  citizens  fought  the  fires.  Then  their 
entire  effort  was  expended  in  extinguishing  fire 
after  it  had  started.  Today  we  are  in  the  third 
stage,  that  of  fire  prevention.  Preventive  measr 
ures  are  better  than  remedial.  We  now  try  to 
prevent  fires  from  starting.  Any  rational  pro- 
tection policy  must  deal  with  removing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  agencies  by  which  forest  fires 
are  started. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  different  theories 
for  the  suppression  of  forest  fire.  Some  of  these 
are  practical,  some  are  not.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon  a  person  who 
knows  little  about  these  agencies,  some  of  the 
theories  will  answer  your  purpose;  but  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Protective  Association  is  out 
for  results,  and  you  must  pick  out  theories  that 
are  practical.  There  are  plans  which  will  work 
successfully  in  one  locality,  but  will  not  apply 
to  another.  It  is  evident  we  must  choose  those 
suitable  for  the  district  fop  which  the  plans  have 
been  made. 

The  keynote  of  a  successful  business  under- 
taking is  ''organization."  Prevention  and  con- 
trol of  forest  fires  is  a  business  undertaking  and 
you  must  have  an  efficient  organization.  Men 
differ  in  ability  to  organize.  This  is  the  reason 
for  successes  and  failures.  Your  Association  was 
well  organized  and  you  were  getting  results 
which  should  encourage  you  to  reorganize  and 
extend  your  work.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare two  sets  of  plans.  The  one.  will  deal  with 
Fire  Prevention  and  the  other  with  Fire  Con- 
trol; but  bear  in  mind,  the  results  you  get  will 
be  in  {nroportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  plans 
and  the  ability  of  those  who  prepare  them. 


Fire  Prevention.  [ 

In  formulating  your  prevention  plans  you  must 
know  what  agencies  have  caused  your  fires.  This 
you  will  need  so  that  the  greatest  effort  may  be 
exerted  upon  the  greatest  offender.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, statistics  show  that  railroads  have  caused 
the  greatest  number  of  fires.  Brush  burning  is 
second,  followed  by  incendiaries,  campers,  and 
lumber  operations.  Is  this  the  order  of  their 
importance  in  your  district t  If  not,  what  is  it? 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  agencies  which  start  fires 
in  this  district  are  in  the  same  order  of  import- 
ance as  for  the  State.  Ton  then  must  make  your 
greatest  effort  against  the  railroads. 

Railroads:  It  has  been  proved  that  a  railroad 
company  can  prevent  nearly  all  of  the  fires 
which  are  started  by  their  engines.  The  com- 
panies know  this,  and  during  the  year  1918,  out 
of  492  fires  originating  on  railroad  rights-of-way 
they  paid  for  172  of  them.  But  railroad  officials 
are  not  unlike  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  willing 
to  do  everything  we  can  provided  someone  will 
keep  after  us  and  encourage  us;  and  that  is 
what  we  must  do  with  the  railroad  companies, 
keep  after  them  and  see  that  they  use  all  possi- 
ble preventive  measures. 

Every  engine  should  be  equipped  with  an  ef- 
fective spark  arrester.  If  an  arrester  is  used 
after  holes  have  been  burned  through  it,  after 
the  fireman  has  punched  a  hole  through  it  so 
that  his  engine  will  have  a  better  draft,  or  if 
it  is  not  properly  fitted  to  the  boiler  or  stack, 
live  sparks  will  be  thrown  out  and  we  must 
expect  the  usual  result. 

The  ash  pan  should  close  tightly  so  that  no 
live  coals  may  drop  out.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  fires  which  originate  on  railroad 
rights-ofrway  come  from  this  source. 

If  the  right-of-way  is  properly  cleared  of  in- 
flammable material  the  danger  is  greatly  lessen- 
ed. Places  along  the  railroad  where  fires  fre- 
quently start  should  be  burned  over  before  each 
fire  season)  or  at  least  once  a  year.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  adjacent  land 
owners  and  bum  a  strip  from  100  to  200  feet 
wide  to  get  the  proper  results.  Your  associa- 
tion should  co-operate  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  burning  strips  along  the  danger  sec- 
tions. The  width  of  the  strips  will  depend  large- 
ly upon  the  topc^aphy. 

Organization  against  those  persons  who  have 
been  guilty  of  careless  brush  burning  is  largely 
a  matter  of  education.  These  persons  must  be 
taught  not  to  i^ke  a  chance  at  burning  brush 
during  the  dry  seasons.    In  the  matter  of  clear- 
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ing  land  it  is  easy  to  get  on  the  right  side  of 
the  owner  and  have  him  burn  at  the  proper  time 
and  have  sufficient  men  there  to  keep^it  under 
control,  because  you  know  he  intends  to  do  these 
things  and  you  can  warn  him  of  the  danger. 
But  it  is  the  fellow  who  touches  a  match  to  a 
small  brush  pile,  grass  or  weed  growth  before  first 
thinking  it  over,  that  we  must  deal  with  and  the 
only  way  to  get  him  is  through  education.  Fire 
wardens  and  patrolmen  should  talk  with  per- 
sons who  are  apt  to  start  such  fires  and  have 
them  burn  only  when  it  is  damp.  If  their  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  danger  they  will  not 
likely  take  a  chance.  Posters  and  signs  tacked 
up  in  woodlands  should  describe  this  fact  clear- 
ly. Special  newspaper  articles  would  warn  of 
the  danger  in  brush  burning  during  dry  sea- 
sons. 

The  plans  against  incendiarism  will  be  very 
similar  to  those  used  against  careless  brush 
burners  because  again  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
education.  The  more  intelligent  people  become 
in  this  behalf,  the  more  they  realize  the  need  of 
preventing  fires.  While  the  number  of  in- 
cendiary fires  is  growing  less  each  year,  we  still 
have  persons  living  in  wooded  regions  who  think 
it  necessary  to  have  forest  fires  to  increase  the 
berry  crop,,  to  improve  the  pasture,  or  to  open 
the  woods  for  hunting.  These  people  ought  to 
be  handled  with  tact  and  must  be  shown  the 
value  of  green  forests.  Fire  protection  officials, 
especially  patrolmen  and  fire  wardens,  should 
use  caution  in  matters  which  interfere  with  any 
of  the  supposed  rights  of  the  mountain  people. 
We  must  have  their  good  will  if  the  effort  is 
to  succeed.  *  Educi^tion  through  signs^  circulars, 
and  newspaper  articles,  and  personal  contact 
with  individuals  when  mingled  with  tact,  are 
efficient  methods  for  stopping  incendiary  fires. 

Each  year  the  forests  gf  our  state  are  used 
more  freely  for  hunting,  fishing  and  general  re- 
creation. Persons  accustomed  to  camping  know 
the  danger  which  lurks  in  the  coals  of  an  unex- 
tinguished camp  fire  or  the  lighted  match  or 
cigarette  carelessly  thrown  away;  but  inexper- 
ienced persons  must  be  taught.  Here  again 
posters  and  signs  tacked  up  in  the  woods  will 
reach  them  directly  and  have  a  lasting  effect.  A 
person  will  stop  to  read  a  sign  in  the  woods 
which  he  would  pass  by  if  placed  elsewhere.  Patrol- 
men and  fire  wardens  should  in  a  kind  way  cau- 
tion all  persons  met  in  the  woods  during  the 
fire  season.  During  rainy  and  damp  days  patrol- 
men may  make  and  post  signs,  call  on  the  local 
people  to  talk  over  the  fire  problems^  and  at 
places  frequented  by  campers  they  might  build  a 


few  fireplaces.  Anything  that  will  attract  the 
attention  of  people  in  the  woods  may  be  used  for 
educational  purposes. 

Sparks  from  sawmill  engines  have  been  respon- 
sible for  many  fires  in  this  state.  A  gentleman 
who  has  studied  the  lumber  industry,  says  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  go  into  that  busi- 
ness fail  financially,  and  one  of  the  causes  for 
these  failures  is  forest  fires.  If  the  matter  is 
properly  explained  no  lumberman  will  refuse  to 
equip  his  engine  with  an  efficient  spark  arrester 
and  clear  away  the  debris  near  his  mill.  Before 
each  fire  season  every  sawmill  should  be  in- 
spected  to  make  sure  that  no  fire  hazard  will 
develop. 

In  summary,  then  we  should  co-operate  with 
railroad  companies  so  they  will  equip  their  en- 
gines with  proper  spark  arresters,  see  that  ash 
pans  fit  tightly,  and  remove  inflammable  mater- 
ial from  their  right-of-way.  Fire  warning  signs 
should  be  posted  conspicuously  through  the 
woods,  circulars  distributed  to  the  local  people, 
and  the  newspapers  supplied  with  timely  articles 
relating  to  fire  prevention,  'fhe  wardens  and 
patrolmen  should  caution  kindly  all  persons  met 
in  the  woods  during  fire  season  as  to  proper  eare 
with  fire  in  the  forest.  Every  sawmill  and  dinky 
engine  should  be  inspected  before  each  fire  sea- 
son and  the  owner  not  Allowed  to  operate  un- 
less he  has  installed  an  efficient  spark  arrester; 
and  in  the  case  of  sawmills  the  infiammable  ma- 
terial immediately  surrounding  the  mill  should 
be  removed  so  that  the  sparks  which  might  slip 
through  the  arrester  will  not  start  a  fire. 

Fire  Oontrol. 

Even  though  we  are  careful  and  use  all  pre- 
cautionary  measures  possible,  some  fires  will 
start.  ThesQ  must  be  detected  immediately  be- 
cause delay  is  always*  costly.  On  the  State  For- 
ests we  have  found  patrol  service,  tower  obser- 
vation telephones,  and  forest  roads  indispens- 
able. 

Patrol.  We  must  have  our  patrol.  In  the 
west  one  man  often  covers  40,000  or  50,000  acres 
but  in  the  east  where  conditions  are  so  much  dif- 
ferent, it  is  necessary  that  the  service  be  more 
intense.  In  the  Boalsburg  Fire  District  one  man 
covers  from  9,000  to  14,000  acres,  according  to 
the  topography,  and  we  are  getting  excellent  re- 
sults. Patrolmen  should  be  hired  by  the  month, 
and  when  it  is  wet  and  patrol  not  necessary, 
they  sl^ould  mingle  with  the  local  people,  talk 
over  fire  problems,  open  roads,  tack  up  posters, 
make  signs,  and  do  similar  work. 

Towers.    According  to  the  lay  of  the  country. 
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towers  should  be  erected  on  several  of  the  high 
points  in  the  distriet>  to  afford  a  commanding 
view  over  a  large  territory.  Towers  need  not 
be  expensive.  If  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
them,  higher  than  40  feet  or  45  feet,  they  may 
be  mi^de  of  chestnut  or  dead  pitch  pine  with  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $50.00.  In  locating  a  tower 
you  should  always  take  into  consideration  the 
distance  from  the  observer's  home  and  from  the 
nearest  telephone  line.  A  tower  without  a  tele- 
phone line  to  it  is  of  little  value.  Some  kind 
of  shelter  should  always  be  provided  for  the 
observer,  because  there  are  days  in  spring  and 
fall  when  it  is  too  cold  to  remain  on  these  bleak 
points  without  some  kind  of  protection  against 
the  weather. 

Roads  and  Trails.  The  number  of  roads  and 
trails  will  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  material 
to  be  protected,  the  extent  of  use  of  the  forest 
by  the  public,  and  the  probable  fire  danger. 
There  was  a  time  when  wide  roads  and  trails 
were  advocated  but  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  too  high 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  protection  af- 
forded. We  have  found  that  six  or  eight  feet 
is  wide  enough  and  at  many  places  four  or  ^ve 
feet  will  answer  the  purpose.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  rebrush  most  of  the  roads  and  trails  each 
year  or  two,  but  if  the  width  is  small  the  cost 
will  be  in  proportion. 

The  Cbew.  If  a  fire  starts  you  must  have 
men  to  extinguish  it  unless  your  patrolman 
reaches  it  before  it  gets  much  headway.  The 
organization  of  the  crew  will  depend  largely 
upon  local  conditions.  If  you  have  a  regular 
force  that  can  be  depended  upon  each  man  may 
be  assigned  his  work  beforehand.  This  is  the 
best  way,  and  six  or  eight  men  who  know  l^eir 
work  will  do  as  much  as  twice  the  number  when 
not  organized.  But  too  often  we  must  take  the  men 
we  can  get  and  then  the  warden  must  make  the 
best  of  the  circumstances. 

The  .warden  should,  before  each  fire  season, 
make  a  list  of  the  available  men  who  can  be 
obtained  for  fire  fighting.  Their  telephone  num- 
bers, if  they  have  telephones  in  their  homes,  or 
the  number  of  the  telephone  of  some  person  who 
will  notify  them  should  be  placed  opposite  the 
name  on  the  last.  K  a  fire  occurs,  the  war- 
den, can  then  call  his  crew  in  a  few  minutes. 
Another  list  should  be  made  of  persons  who 
own  automobiles  or  teams  which  may  be 
hired  to  carry  men  to  the  fire,  and  opposite 
their  names  the  appropriate  telephcme  num- 
ber. Likewise  a  list  of  provisions  to  feed 
the  number  of  men  you  are  counting  on  having 
as  your  crew^  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 


out  for  any  length  of  time.  The  list  of  provisions 
should  be  taken  to  a  lo^al  store  and  arrange- 
ments made  by  which  the  store  keeper,  when  noti- 
fied, would  send  the  bill  of  foodstuffs  to  the  fire. 

Tools.  Each  warden  and  patrolman  should 
have  access  to  a  full  set  of  fire  fighting  tools. 
These  should  be  kept  at  his  home  or  in  a  tool  box 
located  at  a  convenient  place  in  the  district. 
The  equipment  should  consist  of  hand  axes, 
double  bitted  axes,  cross  cut  saws,  fire  torches 
and  supplies  of  oil,  fire  rakes,  several  garden 
hoes,  and,  if  possible,  some  kind  of  a  fire  extin- 
guisher with  shoulder  straps  to  carry  water.  This 
water  is  used  to  extinguish  smouldering  stumps, 
logs,  roots,  etc.  Drinking  water  for  the  men 
can  be  most  conveniently  carried  in  canvass 
covered  canteens  or  in  the  absence  of  these  a 
two  gallon  stone  jug  answers  the  purpose  very 
well. 

Cake  of  the  Crew.  All  men  are  human  and 
fire  fighting  is  hard  work.  Transport  the  men 
as  far  as  possible  by  automobile  so  that  they  will 
not  be  wearied  before  they  reach  the  fire.  See 
to  it  that  there  is  drinking  water  for  them,  and, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  out  long  at  a  time, 
supply  them  with  good  food  and  plenty  of  it.  To 
get  the  best  service  from  a  man  he  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  hungry.  Let  the  men  know  you 
are  looking  out  for  their  interest  and  they  will 
help  you  out  gladly  when  you  need  them  again. 

John  W.  Keller. 


National  Research  Cotincil  Receives  $10,000. 


THE  National  Research  Council  has  received 
a  gift  from  the  Southern  Pine  Association 
of  $10/)00  to  pay  for  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  a  co-ordinated  scientific  study  by  a 
number  of  investigators  of  the  re-growth  of  trees 
on  cut-over  forest  lands  with  the  aim  of 
determining  the  best  forestry  methods  for  obtain- 
ing the  highest  productivity.  Although  some  of 
these  cut-over  lands  can  perhaps  be  most  advan- 
tageously used  for  agricultural  purposes  there  is 
a  large  acreage  of  them  which  will  yield  better 
returns  if  devoted  to  re-forestration. 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  forest  study  that 
is  being  conducted  under  Government  and  State 
auspices,  there  is  much  need  for  additional  in- 
vestigation. This  is  well  recognized  by  lumber 
men  and  is  especially  indicated  by  the  action  of 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Forestry  Con- 
gress at  New  Orleans  in  formally  endorsing  the 
scientific  projects  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil in  regard  to  forestry.     The  gift  from  the 
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Southern  Pine  Association  is  made  as  a  result 
o£  this  action.  The  investigation  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  advice  of  the  Research  Coun- 
cil's  special  committee  on  forestry  and  will  not 
duplicate  any  present  Government  or  other 
undertakings  along  similar  lines. 


Voneida  Park:  A  Forest  Park  in  the  High- 
lands of  Pennsylvania. 

THIS  little  story  of  practical  forestry 
propa^nda  had  its  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  The  intermittent  but  con- 
stantly increasing  public  use  of  a  certain  spring 
adjacent  to  the  State  Highway  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  Center-Union  county  line 
in  the  Penn's  or  Seven  Mile  Narrows,  was 
its  inspiration.  The  land  immediately  surround- 
ing this  spring  was  cleared  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  acre  and  a  half,  shortly  after  our  Civil  War, 
and  was  occupied  for  about  14  years  by  one 
John  Voneida,  a  hennit.  It  is  said  he  never  had 
a  shave  and  allowed  his  hair  to  grow  so  long 
that  he  frequently  frightened  passers-by  because 
of  his  wild  and  unkempt  appearance.  For  this 
reason  he  was  locally  known  as  ^' Hairy  John," 
and  later  when  the  place  ceased  to  be  occupied, 
the  spring  began  to  be  known  as  ''Hairy  John's 
Spring,"  and  is  so  referred  to,  to  this  day. 

While  this  little  park  had  its  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  the  greater  part  of  the  improvements 
were  made  during  the  summer  of  1919.  During 
1918  the  spring  was  walled  in  on  four  sides  with 
concrete  and  the  approaches  improved.  A  num- 
ber of  permanent  forest  signs  were  placed  nearby, 
all  bearing  some  statement  relating  to  forest  pro- 
tection. A  forestry  literature  box  was  erected 
and  numerous  bulletins  and  circulars  placed  in  it. 
A  table,  a  fire  place,  and  a  bench  or  two  were 
constructed.  This  equipment  was  installed  rather 
late  in  the  season  but  its  effect  on  the  mobiling 
public  was  almost  instantaneous.  People  began 
to  stop  just  for  a  cool  drink  of  the  sparkling 
spring  wateiv  ^hile  others  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, came  prepared  to  eat  their  dinners  or 
suppers  and  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  refreshing 
atmosphere  of  the  forest. 

The  frequent  use  by  the  public  of  this  little 
recreation  center  during  its  very  beginning,  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  more  elaborate  improve- 
ments would  be  justified.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  opportunity  offered  in  the  spring  of  1919,  ad- 
ditional improvements  were  made,  and  we  have 
been  at  it  more  or  less  ever  since.  The  first  thing 
installed  this  year  was  a  register  and  suggestion 


desk.  In  it  was  placed  a  book  for  the  regig:t^' 
ing  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  travelog 
or  visitors  who  cared  to  write  their  names  in  it. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  was  two-fold.  One  was 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  number  of  visitors,  both 
by  days  and  in  total  according  to  seasona.  The 
other,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  just  who  our 
visitors  are  and  whence  they  come.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  the  registration  books  it  is  found 
that  the  largest  number  recorded  in  one  day  was 
346,  and  that  the  total  for  the  1919  out-door  sea- 
son to  October  15th,  was  about  10,000  names.  Of 
course^  not  every  visitor  registers,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  proportion  who  do  not,  I  fed 
Justified  in  saying  there  have  been  from  14^000  to 
16,000  visitors  at  the  park  during  the  year.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  14^000  observers  and,  we  hope, 
favorable  commentators  on  our  work,  mean  some- 
thing for  forestry  in  Pennsylvania.  Imagine  50 
State  Forests  attracting  a  half  million  visitors  to 
50  small  but  highly  attractive  mountain  parks! 
When  at  least  one  has  been  opened  on  praetically 
every  forest,  the  greatest  stride  and  forward  step 
in  Pennsylvania  Forestry  history  will  be  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Fifty  mountain  parks,  to  reach 
an  annual  visitation  of  500,000^  must  aven^  10,- 
000  for  each  park  each  season.  This  is  not  high, 
for  once  these  centers  are  opened,  developed,  and 
thoroughly  known,  the  number  of  visitors  will  , 
grow,  just  as  they  have  at  Voneida  Park.  I  pre- 
dict at  least  20,000  visitors  at  this  park  during 
1920.  When  you  consider  the  relatively  small 
cost  of  50  of  these  mountain  recreation  centres, 
and  the  assured  and  possible  benefits  for  fores- 
try, yon  scratch  your  head  and  wonder  why  some- 
thing in  this  line  was  not  attempted  long  ago. 
The  hunter  is  oared  for  by  the  Ghame  Commission, 
and  the  fisherman  by  the  Fishery  Commission, 
but  who  is  caring  for  the  growing  number  of  ree- 
reationers  in  a  concrete  and  adequate  way!  When 
we  will  have  met  fully  the  needs  of  this  large 
body  of  interested  citijsens,  we  will  hatte  made 
forestry  both  practical  and  permanent. 

In  the  desk  with  the  registry  book  was  placed 
a  suggestion  and  criticiam  book.  The  principal 
idea  here  was  to  obtain  the  viewpoint  of  the  pub- 
lie  regarding  what  we  had  already  doney  as  well 
as  new  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done.  While 
a  great  deal  of  foolish  matter  has  been  written 
into  this  book  there  has  been  a  serioos  vein 
throughout  it  all.  Some  of  the  suggestions  have 
been  practical  and  good  and  we  have  already 
adopted  some.  The  notable  feature,  however,  of 
all  that  is  written  in  the  book  is  the  pnMstically 
unanimous  expression  of  public  approval  This 
has  heartened  us  in  all  that  we  have  done  and  to- 
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'  day  we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  keep  pace 
with  the  apparent  demand  for  increased  facili- 
ties. 

Further  additions  to  the  park  during  the  past 
summer  have  been  the  following.  Ten  portable 
picnic  tables,  20  portable  and  stationary  benches, 
one  12  z  16  pavilion  or  shelter,  one  toilet,  one 
tie  place  for  horses,  3  barrels  for  table  refuse  and 
papers,  2  swings,  2  see-saws,  1  stove,  and 
1  merry-go-round.  The  area  has  been  enlarged 
from  about  one  half  acre  in  the  beginning  to 
about  eight  acres  at  the  present  time.  Aside 
from  the  Voneida  spring  proper,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional and  much  larger  spring  which  has  been 
developed  into  a  fish  pond.  This  was  recently 
stocked  with  about  thirty  extra  large  California 
trout. 

The  plans  for  the  future  call  for  the  follow- 
ing additional  facilities:  Construction  of  a  dam 
with  a  six  feet  breast  across  Four  Mile  Run,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  park ;  erection  of  addition- 
al tables  and  benches;  the  building  of  a  new  and 
improved  fire  place,  so  constructed  that  four 
families  may  cook  meals  at  one  time.  Also  a 
small  camp  or  building  for  the  storage  of  equip- 
ment during  winter  and  for  the  use  of  the  fores- 
ter or  caretaker  during  summer. 

As  a  pure  business  proposition  the  construc- 
tion of  such  reereati<m  centers  as  I  have  outlined 
is  justified  by  the  increased  land  values  and  the 
stimulus  given  to  applications  for  permanent  for- 
est camps  alone.  Aside  from  this  we  have  the 
large  indirect  benefits  derived  from  free  public 
use.  A  public  in  touch  with  our  work  and,  there- 
fore, having  some  knowledge  of  it,  cannot  but  be 
sympathetically  inclined  towards  it,  assuming  it 
is  a  good  thing  and  in  the  public  interest. 

As  to  the  value  of  public  use  I  may  cite  the 
imiproved  road  movement  in  this  State  as  an  ex- 
ample. Would  it  have  been  possible  for  our  State 
Highway  Department  to  obtain  the  huge  appro- 
priations it  has,  as  well  as  secure  the  approval 
of  the  $50,000^000  bond  issue,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  roads  as  public  utilities  without  the 
sympathy  and  backing  of  the  citizens  f  Just  as 
the  free  use  and  utility  of  roads  has  made  the  im. 
proved  road  movement  popular,  so  the  Forestry 
Department  may  make  by  like  use  and  utility 
improved  forests  popular. 

I  believe  every  State  Forest  should  have  a 
recreation  center,  wherever  it  is  found  to  be  prac- 
tical; and  in  order  that  the  sentiment  embodied 
in  its  favor,  may  revolve  around  some  concrete 
statement  of  the  eventual  aim  of  the  Department, 
I  suggest  the  slogan,  ''A  Park  and  Public  Recre- 
ation Center  for  Every  State  Forest." 

A.  C.  Silvius. 


A  Brief  Description  of  the  Buffalo  State 
Forest. 


THE  Buffalo  Forest  is  practically  a  solid 
block  of  State-owned  land  in  eastern  Cen- 
tre and  western  Union  counties.  It  is  23,- 
326  acres  in  area  and  is  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  two  counties.  The  forest  is  triangu- 
lar in  shape,  with  one  side  of  it  facing  the  west, 
and  bringing  to  an  abrupt  end  the  rich  and  well 
developed  agricultural  region,  Penn's  Valley.  An- 
other, the  north  sidei,  adjoins  the  White  Deer  For- 
est throughout  its  entire  length  and  ends  at  the 
forest  boundary  on  the  border  of  Buffalo  Valley 
in  Union  county.  The  remaining  or  south  side 
of  the  triangle  faces  and  walls  in  Buffalo  Valley 
on  the  north.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  Buffalo  Forest  is  the  mountain  wall 
that  separates  Penn's  from  Buffalo  Valley>  and 
because  of  this  barrier,  what  is  practically  its 
center  line  has  been  made  the  line  of  separation 
between  Union  and  Centre  counties.  Only  one 
public  highway  connects  the  above  valleys,  which 
running  latitudinally  cuts  the  forest  in  twain. 

The  mountains  composing  the  forest  are  of  uni- 
form formation,  being  typical  of  the  prevailing 
type  in  this  region.  The  mountain  ridges  are 
practically  parallel  and  run  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction.  At  almost  regular  intervals 
these  ridges  are  cut  into-  deeply  by  gaps,  and  al- 
most every  gap  carries  a  stream  of  pure  mountain 
water. 

The  land  within  the  forest  was  originally  pur- 
chased and  taken  up  by  the  early  settlers  in 
Penn's  and  Buffalo  Valleys  during  the  years  1792 
and  1794,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered 
tracts  which  were  taken  up  about  sixty  years 
later.  The  price  received  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  great  bulk  of  this  land  with  all  its  wealth 
of  virgin  timber  was  6  1/4  cents  per  acre.  Later 
on,  after  most  of  it  had  been  sold,  the  price  was 
advanced  to  26  2/3  cents  per  acre.  One  hundred 
and  ten  years  later  the  Commonwealth,  through 
its  Department  of  Forestry,  bought  back  this 
land  after  being  out  over  and  frequently  burned 
over,  at  an  average  price  of  $2.85  per  acre.  To- 
day this  same  land  is  worth  at  least  $6.00  per 
acre. 

The  present  growth  in  the  forest  is  predom- 
inately hardwood,  consisting  of  40  per  cent, 
chestnut  and  the  remainder  in  the  order  of  num- 
ber of  specimens,  as  follows:  Scrub  oak,  white 
oak,  maple,  pitch  pine,  red  oak,  white  pine,  hem- 
lock, ashf  and  hickory.  The  hardwoods  are 
nearly  all  sprout  growth,  so  it  is  seen  that  the 
forest  is  essentially  coppice  in  character.    About 
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three-foarth8  </f  it  has  been  burned  over  in  the 
past  fifteen  years^  while  the  last  fire  of  conse- 
qnence  was  four  years  ago.  These  fires  have 
produced  an  existing  growth  that  represents  the 
prevailing  type,  which  varies  from  four  to  fifteen 
years  in  age.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  scattered 
over  the  forest  a  considerable  quantity  of 
crooked,  defective  ^^wolf"  trees  and  near  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  forest  a  small  stand 
of  virgin  hemlock,  and  white,  pitch,  and  yellow 
(Pinus  echinata)  pine  is  found.  This  stand  has 
been  estimated  to  contain  up  to  two  million  feet 
of  merchantable  timber. 

The  Pennsylvania  Village  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women  is  located  on  this  forest,  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Laurelton.  About 
700  acres  of  land  have  been  segregated  and 
placed  under  its  control.  The  village  at  present 
comprises  three  beautiful  native  sandstone  build- 
ings with  a  capacity  of  150  patients.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  several  additional  buildings  will  be 
erected  during  1920. 

Many  improvements  on  the  forest  proper  have 
been  made  in  the  past  eight  years^  the  follow- 
ing being  a  list  of  the  more  important  ones: 
Planted  2,235,700  forest  seedlings. 
Repaired  and  constructed  about  70  miles 
of  roads,  trails,  and  fire  lanes. 

Built  one  fire  observation  tower  and  con- 
nected it  with  a  telephone. 

Constructed  seven  buildings  of  various 
types. 

Opened  and  developed  a  recreation  park 
and  made  several  large  improvement  cut- 
tings. 

Brushed  four  miles  of  boundary  line  all 
of  which  is  maintained  and  used  as  a  fire 
lane. 

Made  and  erected  over  100  permanent  for- 
est signs. 


Stumpage  value  of  the  principal  timber  trees 
of  France  averaged  five  times  those  prevailing 
in  the  United  States.  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley  says 
that  the  U.  S.  Army  paid  for  maritime  pine 
stumpage  in  the  Landes  around  $26  per  M.  board 
feet.  Oak  timber  of  all  grades  in  the  Loire  River 
Valley  and  in  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Mame 
averaged  $36  per  M.  on  the  stump.  The  silver 
fir  and  the  spruce  in  the  Vosges  and  Jura  Moun- 
tains, timber  averaging  6  or  8  logs  to  the  thou- 
sand feet,  cost  about  $50  per  M.  standing,  while 
selected  piling  sometimes  exceeded  $90  per  M. 
These  war  time  prices  were  probably  75  per  cent, 
more  than  the  stumpage  values  in  1914. 


Miscarriage  of  Justice. 

ON  March  14,  1919,  a  fire  occurred  in  Dela- 
ware township,  Pike  county,  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  Dingman's  Ferry, 
where  one  of  the  forest  fire  wardens,  Thomas 
Shepherd,  lives.  About  1  o'clock  two  men  of 
the  neighborhood  brought  a  Russian  named  Gns- 
tav  Boderer  to  the  home  of  the  forest  fire  warden 
and  requested  that  he  be  placed  under  arrest  for 
putting  fire  in  the  woods.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  making  such  an  arrest,  so  the  warden 
called  the  district  attorney  on  the  telephone  mak- 
ing inquiry  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  district 
attorney  discouraged  any  arrest  and  recommend- 
ed that  the  Russian  be  given  a  reprimand  and 
told  to  leave  the  State.  The  warden  was  still  not 
satisfied  and  called  a  lawyer  of  Milford,  who 
practically  advised  the  same  thing.  The  warden 
then  wanted  to  hold  the  man  until  he  could  com- 
municate with  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry,  but  the  district  attorney  informed  him 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  The 
warden  then  gave  the  fellow  a  good  lecture  and 
the  man  promised  never  to  start  any  more  fires 
in  the  woods,  and  to  leave  the  State. 

Between  March  14th  and  March  26th,  not 
fewer  than  ten  houses,  cellars,  and  camps  were 
broken  into  and  clothing  and  food  stolen,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  fires  were  started  in  the  woods. 
The  forest  fire  warden  laid  various  traps  to  catch 
the  offender,  and  as  he  traveled  mostly  at  night, 
it  was  a  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  work.  How- 
ever, the  warden  at  last  did  catch  him  in  the 
act  of  setting  fire  to  the  woods^  and  arrested  him. 
He  found  on  him  some  of  the  goods  which  had 
been  stolen  from  various  places.  The  man  first 
denied  everything,  and  then  finally  admitted  that 
he  was  responsible  for  the  above  acts.  He  was 
taken  to  Milford,  lodged  in  jail,  and  held  for 
May  court.  When  brought  up  for  trial,  he  was 
discharged  upon  his  promise  to  leave  Pike 
county;  and  instead  of  being  punished  in  any 
way,  he  was  given,  by  some  one,  as  he  reported, 
carfare  to  Scranton  whence  he  came. 

This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  how  the  in- 
terests of  Pennsylvania  citizens  are  protected  by 
the  local  legal  organization  which  is  maintained 
for  just  such  protection.  Pike  county  is  mostly 
forest  area  and  the  progress  and  future  welfare 
of  the  county  depend  upon  the  protection  and 
development  of  its  forests;  and  yet  a  foreigner 
may  set  a  dozen  fires  and  be  punished  merely  by 
being  sent  out  of  the  county.  The  forest  pro- 
tective organization  may  be  never  so  complete 
and  adequate,  if  its  efforts  are  not  sustained  by 
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the  local  legal  machinery  which  must  be  em- 
ployed in  snch  cases,  all  protective  measures  are 
brought  into  disrepute.  The  easy  escape  of  the 
culprit  amounts  to  an  invitation  to  do  it  again. 


Chief  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Resigns. 


AFTER  ten  years'  service  as  Chief  Forester 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cultnre>  Colonel  Henry  S.  Graves  has  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  will  re- 
tire on  May  1st. 

"Since  the  pecuniary  returns  afforded  profes- 
sional and  scientific  men  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice inadequately  provide  against  the  exhaustion 
of  the  working  powers  which  must  inevitably 
take  place  in  time,  and  entail  sacrifices  from 
which  employment  elsewhere  is  free,"  Colonel 
Graves  wrote,  "the  only  course  consistent  alike 
with  self-respect  and  a  regard  for  the  public  in- 
terests seems  to  me  to  be  retirement  from  office 
before  efSciency  has  been  impaired. 

"Present  conditions,  which  amount  to  a  heavy 
redaction  in  the  rate  of  compensation  in  practi- 
cally every  branch  of  the  Government  service, 
emphasize  this  point  of  view. ' ' 

During  Colonel  Graves'  administration  of  the 
Forest  Service  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
national  forestry..  The  system  of  operating  the 
public  forests  has  been  improved  and  developed, 
both  in  business  methods  and  in  the  application 
of  technical  forestry  to  the  problems  of  manage- 
ment, while  marked  opposition  to  them  has  been 
transformed  to  general  support. 

Their  use  by  the  public  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased. Individual  timber  sale  transactions 
have  risen  from  5,398  to  over  12,500  annually, 
and  the  timber  cut  from  379  million  to  705  million 
board  feet.  The  grazing  permittees  have  in- 
creased from  25,687  to  39,152;  the  number  of 
stock  grazed  under  permit  from  9,140,000  to  10,- 
230,000,  and  the  annual  receipts  of  the  forests 
from  $2,090,148  to  $4,358,414. 

A  gigantic  task  of  land  classification  has  been 
nearly  completed.  This  segregfttes  and  opens  to 
settlement  agricultural  lands  while  insuring  that 
the  real  forest  land  will  be  permanently  held  and 
administered  as  a  public  enterprise.  In  the  East, 
negotiations  have  been  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Forest  Beservation  Commission  for 
the  purchase  of  nearly  two  million  acres  of  moun- 
tain lands,  and  administration  of  the  purchased 
lands  has  been  inaugurated. 

A  large  and  forward-looking  policy  of  develop- 
ing the  National  Forests  by  road  building  has 


been  entered  upon  and  recognition  of  this  policy 
by  Congress  has  been  secured,  with  appropri- 
ations totaling  $19,000,000  for  this  work. 

As  the  contribution  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
winning  the  war  many  men  were  sent  to  partici- 
pate in  the  forestry  operations  of  the  American 
Army  in  Franee,  for  which  the  preliminary  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  Colonel  Graves  in  per- 
son. At  the  same  time  the  administrative  activi- 
ties on  the  National  Forests  were  maintained  es- 
sentially unimpaired  and  a  very  large  task  of  aid 
to  the  Government  in  problems  relating  to  war 
supplies  of  forest  products  and  their  use  was  suc- 
cessfully assumed. 

Finally,  a  new  movement  that  looks  to  the 
right  handling  of  private  forests  and  the  halting 
of  extensive  forest  devastation  has  been  set  on 
foot. 

Resignation  of  Albert  F.  Potter  as  associate 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service  also  is  announced. 
Mr.  Potter,  in  asking  that  his  resignation  be 
made  effective  on  April  15th,  says  he  feels  that 
"the  time  has  now  arrived  when  I  should  retire 
from  the  Government  service  and  give  my  atten- 
tion to  private  interests." 

In  asking  that  the  effective  date  be  deferred. 
Colonel  Graves  wrote  to  Mr.  Potter  that  "Your 
retirement  will  be  a  very  great  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  work  that  you  have  done  in 
building  up  a  system  of  management  of  the  Na-. 
tional  Forest  ranges  is  a  gigantic  achievement. 

"•  *  *  Previously  millions  of  head  of  stock 
ranged  over  the  western  n^ountains  without  any 
regulation  whatsoever.  The  ranges  were  over- 
grazed and  abused.  *  •  •  Dangerous  erosion 
was  starting  in  a  multitude  of  places.  It  was 
your  work  which  built  up  a  regulation  of  the 
National  Forest  ranges,  and  substituted  orderly 
use  for  the  chaos  which  existed  before." 

Secretary  Meredith  has  selected  Col.  W.  B. 
Greeley  Assistant  Forester  in  the  Forest  Senice 
to  succeed  Col.  Graves  as  Chief  Forester.  Col. 
Greeley  is  from  California,  and  has  been  in  the 
Forest  Service  continuously  since  1904,  except  for 
two  years'  military  service  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces^  and  brings  with  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  important  duties  he 
will  be  called  on  to  perform  in  his  new  office. 


As  far  as  is  known  there  are  278  species  of 
native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  125  are  trees.  Of  these  not  more 
than  25  species  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  to  be  developed  into  future  forests. 
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Pocono  Forestry  Association. 

THE  Poeono  Protective  Fire  Assdciation  en- 
tered the  eighteenth  year  of  its  career  in 
November,  1919,  and  in  the  following 
month  it  assumed  the  name  of  Pocono  Forestry 
Association.  On  the  first  of  January,  1920,  there 
was  a  roll  of  319  members. 

In  the  spring  '^fire  season"  24  fires  were  re- 
ported, spreading  over  4,287  acres.  The  largest 
of  these  fires  (1,471  acres)  was  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  well  planned  incendiarism.  In  another 
section  of  the  country  five  fires  occurred  within  10 
days  in  huckleberry  tracts  and  burned  2,050  acres. 
The  remainder  of  the  spring  fires  were  small  in 
extent.  In  the  autumn  only  3  fires  have  been  re- 
ported, burning  a  trifle  over  20  acres.  An  area 
of  4,300  acres  for  the  year  at  a  cost  of  about 
$6j000,  is  far  below  the  average  annual  loss  by 
forest  fires  in  Monroe  County. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  State  District 
Forester  R.  W.  Stadden  the  fire  wardens'  service 
has  been  maintained  throughout  the  sixteen  town- 
ships of  the  county.  Five  of  the  wardens  have 
served  as  patrolmen.  The  Board  of  Directors  has 
made  efforts  to.  extend  the  patrol  to  two  sections 
in  which  forest  fire  protection  is  needed  and 
should  be  provided.  In  each  of  these  districts 
there  are  residents  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  fire  patrol,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  impress  the  rest  of  the  people  with  the  im- 
portance of  forest  protection,  nor  to  secure  sub- 
stantial contributions  towards  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

In  March  the  fire -wardens  held  their  sixth  an- 
nual meeting,  as  guests  of  our  Association.  The 
State  Department  of  Forestry  was  represented 
by  Commissioner  Hon.  Robert  S.  Conklin,  and  by 
Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden  George  H.  Wirt,  both 
of  whom  made  addresses.  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  and  by  fire  wardens.  An  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  was  also  given  by 
Prof.  John  H.  Kunkle  on  the  work  of  birds  as 
protectors  of  trees. 

During  the  year  the  objects  of  the  Association 
and  the  subject  of  forestry  in  general,  have  been 
kept  before  the  public  in  many  ways.  In  June 
the  secretary  made  an  address  at  the  Tobyhanna 
High  School  commencement,  and  again  in  October 
at  an  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  celebration  at  Pocono 
Summit,  and  Rural  Life  Day  at  Tannersville.  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  press 
of  the  county  for  generously  opening  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers  for  the  publication  of  much 
material  on  topics  of  forestry.    Besides  full  re- 


Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Fire  Wardens 
of  Monroe  County^  Pa. 

THE  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire 
Wardens  of  Monroe  County  was  held  at 
the  Fairview  Hotel,  Mount  Pocono,  on 
Saturday,  Mftrch  13th,  one  of  the  most  stormy 
days  of  this  temi)e8tuous  winter.  Professor  Clar- 
ence R.  Anderson,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
was  the  principal  speaker.  His  theme  was  the 
proposed  extension  of  Farm  Bureau  work  in  the 
direction  of  the  wood-lots  of  our  farmers.  This 
is  intended  to  teach  farmers  how  to  care  for  and 
develop  their  wood  lots;  to  carry  a  knowledge  of 
forestry,  as  applicable  to  farm  life,  to  the  farm* 


ports  of  meetings  articles  have  appeared^  from 
time  to  time,  on  tree-planting  in  general  and  es- 
pecially on  memorial  tree-plantings;  on  inceu- 
diary  fires,  and  on  other  similar  subjeets. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  Tannersville  in  August^  and  a  few  days  later 
Barrett  Township  Fair  was  held  at  Back  Hill 
Falls.  Both  of  these  events  furnished  excellent 
opportunities  for  bringing  the  Association  before 
the  general  public.  District  Forester  Stadden 
presented  an  interesting  exhibit  at  the  forestrv 
booth  of  the  fair,  where  500  potted  seedlings  of 
white  pine  and  spruce  were  given  away  to  per-  i 
sons  who  promised  to  plant  them.  These  little 
trees  were  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of 
Fbrestry.  They  act  as  educators,  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  larger  distribution  which  the  Depart- 
ment makes  every  spring  to  promote  reforestation 
throughout  the  State  by  private  individuals  and 
corporations. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  Monroe  County  received 
117,000  trees  from  the  State,  and  40,000  of  them 
were  planted  by  members  of  Pocono  Forestry  As- 
sociation. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Extension  Service  is  prepar- 
ing to  reach  the  farmers ;  to  interest  them  and  to 
instruct  them  in  practical  ways  in  the  best 
methods  to  be  followed  to  care  for  and  to  develop 
their  wood-lots. 

It  is  hoped  to  interest  the  farmers  of  Monroe 
in  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  extension  work 
at  an  early  date.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  in- 
crease in  tree-planting  will  follow  the  demon- 
strations which  are  to  be  given  by  experts  in 
forestry  and  that  more  of  our  farmers  will  be- 
come interested  in  the  Pocono  Forestry  Associ- 
ation and  its  objects.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  Association  is  good,  there  being  a  balance  on 
hand  December  31, 1919,  of  $717.20. 
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ers  in  a  practical  way;  to  demonstrate  in  the 
open  how  to  plant,  and  what,  and  when^  and 
why;  and  the  value  of  improvement  cuttings;  to 
show  the  influences  of  soil  and  moisture,  eleva- 
tion, forest  fires,  and  so  on,  upon  tree  produc- 
tion. Professor  Anderson  covered  a  wide  range 
of  suhjects  in  his  informal  ''talk"  and  held  the 
interest  and  attention  of  his  hearers  to  their 
great  profit  and  entertainment. 

District  Forester  Robert  W.  Stadden  then  gave 
full  instructions  to  the  wardens  upon  their 
duties  as  fire  fighters. 

Dinner  followed.  In  the  afternoon  an  open 
session  was  held  which  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  residents  of  Mount  Pocono.  The  di- 
rectors of  Pocono  Forestry  Association  were  the 
hosts  and  every  member  of  the  board  was  pres- 
ent. Short  talks  on  forestry  topics  by  many 
speakers  filled  up  the  time  until  adjournment  was 
compulsory  so  that  the  visitors  might  catch  their 
trains.  In  spite  of  formidable  obstacles  the 
seventh  annual  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  series. 


Dynamite  Rejuvenates  a  Fine  Old  Tree. 

MR.  P.  L.  NEEL,  of  Philadelphia,  pur- 
chased a  place  in  Merion,  Pa.,  which 
was  vacant  for  about  five  years,  heavily 
overgrown  with  grass  and  in  bad  shape.  The 
grass  was  cut  and  all  the  dead  wood  removed 
from  the  beautiful  shade  trees.  All  the  rotten 
cavities  were  cleaned  out,  waterproofed  and  then 
filled  with  waterproof  cement,  guy  wires  and 
bolts  being  used  when  necessary. 

The  question  was  how  to  most  readily  feed  the 
roots  of  these  trees  so  that  the  greatest  results 
could  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Realizing  that  if  they  were  simply  manured  on 
the  top  of  the  ground  and  the  rain  allowed  to 
act  thereon>  a  great  part  of  the  nutrient  quali- 
ties of  the  fertilizer  would  run  off  on  the  surface 
and  simply  be  absorbed  by  the  grass  and  upper 
strata  of  earth,  the  following  method  was  sug- 
gested : 

Di^  a  ditch  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  about 
two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  filling  the 
ditch  with  alternate  layers  of  composted  manure, 
that  is,  a  layer  of  manure  on  a  layer  of  dirt  and 
so  on.  However,  it  was  further  suggested  that 
if  the  ground  could  be  loosened  up  and  manure 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  this  costly  work 
cpnld  be  avoided. 

The  most  inexpensive,  efficient  and  practical 
way  of  doing  this  was  by  putting  charges  of  one 


half  stick  of  dynamite  in  a  circle  around  the 
tree  about  ten  feet  apart,  the  circle  following  the 
line  of  the  tips  of  the  branches.  This  was  done 
and  the  results  were  very  gratifying. 

This  tree  was  found  to  be  but  a  shell,  the  entire 
center  rotted  out  and  twenty  feet  up  into  the 
branches.^  So  badly  was  it  gone  that  a  profess- 
ional landscape  man  gave  it  up  as  worthless,  but 
Mr.  Neel  said  he  would  take  a  chance.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  and  the  renewed  life  and 
beauty  of  the  old  tree  are  proof  that  the  pro- 
fessional mind  does  not  always  know  everything. 

Norman  Supplee. 


What    the    State    Forestry    Department 
Stands  For. 


1.  Education  of  our  people  until  the  care  of  the 
forest  becomes  habitual. 

2.  Co-operation  with  every  force  active  in  be- 
half of  existing  forests  and  those  we  expect 
to  have. 

3.  Assistance  to  all  the  people  in  caring  for 
forests  or  forest  trees. 

4.  Maintenance  of  a  tree  crop  on  all  soil  not 
needed  for  agriculture  or  other  necessary 
purposes. 

5.  Distribution  of  forest  tree  seedlings  for 
forest  planting. 

6.  Prevention  of  forest  fires. 

7.  Protection  from  forest  insects,  fungi^  and 
other  destructive  agencies. 

8.  Timber  growth  research.  Development  of  the 
forest  experiment  station. 

9.  Inventory  of  forest  resources. 

10.  Survey  of  wood  requirements.  Co-operation 
with  all  sellers,  buyers  and  users  of  wood. 

11.  Expansion  of  State  Forests  to  6,000,000 
acres. 

12.  Training  of  our  own  State  Foresters. 

13.  Business-like  development  of  State  Forests 
for  greatest  possible  service.  Making  our 
woodlands  the  one  great  permanently  renew- 
able revenue  producing  agency  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people. 

14.  Development  of  wise  use  of  forest  resources, 
— ^water  flow,  recreation,  game,  fish,  and  all 
uses  for  indirect  benefits. 

15.  Permanent  establishment  of  industries  and 
retention  of  population  dependent  upon  the 
forest. 

16.  Preservation  of  the  rights  of  all  forest 
owners  and  of  the  public. 
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Ainnen  Help  Control  Forest  Fires. 


AT  the  conclusion  of  the  first  season  in  which 
aviators  have  maintained  an  organized  fire 
patrol  in  the  United  States,  the  officials 
of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  state  that  the  record  made  hj 
the  airplane  has  proved  beyond  question  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  an  aid  in  discovering  and  locating 
forest  fires. 

This  new  flying  undertaking  was  performed  by 
the  Air  Service  of  the  War  Department,  with  its 
personnel  and  equipment,  and  at  the  expense  of 
that  organization.  For  three  months  uninter- 
rupted service  was  maintained,  and  a  total  of  745 
flights  covering  92,605  miles  were  made.  Many 
fires  were  discovered,  located,  and  reported  in 
advance  of  the  regular  Forest  Service  detection 
organization. 

Six  patrol  routes  covering  national  forest  areas 
of  high  value  in  California  were  followed,  and 
twice  each  day  six  Curtis  airplanes  covered  the 
better  part  of  9,000,000  acres  of  rough,  mountain- 
ous, heavily  timbered  country.  The  average  non- 
stop run  was  160  miles;  the  average  round  trip, 
320  miles. 

With  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  month  of  daily  flying 
above  the  forests,  the  fire  situation  in  northern 
California  became  critical  and  an  extension  of 
the  air  patrol  was  asked.  This  was  one  of  the 
principal  factors  necessitating  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  whole  air  patrol  in  California. 
De  Haviland  planes  were  substituted  for  the 
slower  planes  of  smaller  gasoline  capacity  and 
less  climbing  power.  Two  new  bases  were  estab- 
lished. New  daily  routes  were  laid  out,  one  of 
which  covered  560  miles,  and  the  service  was  ex- 
tended from  the  original  5  to  15  national  forests 
in  California. 

Beginning  September  1st,  8  airplanes  covered 
twice  each  day  more  than  16,000,000  acres  of 
national  forest,  and,  incidentally,  5,000,000  acres 
of  privately  owned  timber  lands.  Eight  addition- 
al airplanes  were  used  on  alternate  days  to  allow 
for  necessary  repairs  and  relief  of  pilots.  Six- 
teen pilots  and  22  mechanics  were  assigned  to  the 
work.  Up  to  the  first  of  October  only  6  forced 
landings,  with  one  fatality  and  no  injuries  to 
pilots  or  observers^  occurred.  Damage  to  the 
airplanes,  considering  the  number  of  miles 
covered  and  the  rough  country  patrolled,  was  neg- 
ligible. No  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment have  been  made  available. 

In  the  discovery  of  fires  the  air  patrol  showed 


itself  85  per  cent,  efficient  and  it  is  declared  that 
it  can  be  made  practically  100  per  cent,  efficient, 
either  by  providing  for  a  long^  period  in  th« 
air  or  possibly  by  making  the  time  of  flight  cor- 
respond more  closely  to  the  hours  of  the  day 
when  the  largest  percentage  of  fires  start. 

Experience  shows  that  while  the  effective  '^  dis- 
covery radius"  varies  with  atmospheric  condi- 
tions and  the  height  of  the  observer,  an  observer 
at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  can  detect  a  fire  at 
least  30  miles  distant. 

Though  experience  and  familiarity  with  the 
country  are  important  factors  in  accurately  de- 
termining the  exact  location  of  fires,  wonderfnl 
results  were  obtained  by  pilots  entirely  new  to 
the  region  but  equipped  with  such  maps  as  were 
available.  One  lieutenant,  fiying  a  De  Haviland 
over  an  entirely  new  route,  placed  within  one-half 
mile  of  its  actual  location  a  200-acre  fire  that  was 
35  miles  away.  To  see  it  he  had  to  look  almost 
directly  into  the  sun. 

On  a  whole,  the  reporting  of  fires — ^as  dis- 
tinguished from  discovering  and  locating  them— 
was  not  so  satisfactory. 

Parachutes  with  messages  attached,  which  were 
occasionally  used>  proved  to  be  uncertain.  Car- 
rier pigeons  released  in  the  air  and  reports  made 
by  telephone  and  telegraph  after  landing  were 
found  to  be  too  slow  to  insure  best  results. 

It  is  believed  that  the  wireless,  preferably  the 
wireless  telephone,  offers  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  in  the  air  service  fire  patroL 

Without  wireless  or  some  other  method  of 
hastening  the  reports,  the  airplanes  can  never 
function  as  efficiently  as  the  present  lookout  sys- 
tem, say  the  Forest  Service  officials.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  procuring  reports  of  the  progress  of  fires 
already  known  to  be  in  progress,  it  has  been 
found  entirely  practicable  to  get  quicker,  more 
complete,  and  more  satisfactory  reports  by  means 
of  the  airplane  than  by  any  other  method  so  far 
tried.  This  applies  either  to  small,  widely  scat- 
tered fires  or  to  large  confiagrations. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  use  of  airplanes  has 
been  beneficial  also  in  lessening  the  number  of 
fires.  One  valley  in  southern  California  until  this 
year  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  devastating! 
fires,  due,  no  doubt,  to  carelessness.  With  air- 
ships flying  overhead  twice  daily,  the  valley  has 
been  without  fires.  The  moral  effect  of  the  air 
patrol  is  credited  with  the  change. 

As  a  result  of  this  season's  record  a  request 
has  been  made  for  continuous  daily  airplane 
patrol  of  all  the  national  forests  in  California. 
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Forest  Service  Opposes  Light  Burning 
of  the  Forests. 


THAT  the  Forest  Service  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  praotice  of  ''Piute  Forestry," 
or  the  so-called  light  burning  of  timberlands 
at  frequent  intervals,  was  stated  emphatically  by 
Col.  Henry  S.  Graves.  California,  according  to 
the  Chief  Forester,  appears  to  be  experiencing  a 
wave  of  propaganda  for  ** Piute  Forestry,"  a 
term  given  to  the  frequent  burning  over  of  tim- 
berland  because  this  practice  was  followed  by 
the  Indians  many  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man.  A  pamphlet  advocating  this  practice 
has  been  issued  recently  by  the  Land  Department 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  its  general 
use  has  been  preached,  it  is  said,  by  many  of  the 
large  lumber  companies*. 

"The  advocates  of  light  burning,"  said  Colonel 
Graves,  ''claim  that  by  burning  the  woods  every 
few  years  the  forest  will  be  kept  clean  of  in- 
flammable debris  without  injuring  the  merchant- 
able timber.  Hence  serious  conflagrations  which, 
fed  by  small  growth,  underbrush  and  litter,  run 
up  into  the  tree  tops  and  kill  the  large  timber 
supposedly  would  be  rendered  impossible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  procc^^s  of  repeated  burning, 
beginning  back  in  the  Indian  days,  has  steadily 
depleted  the  forests. 

"There  are  today  nearly  2,000>000  acres  of 
land  in  the  National  Forests  of  Calif  omii^  which 
were  once  heavily  timbered  but  now  have  been 
reduced  to  barren  brush  fields  by  fire.  This  is 
not  the  work  of  one  fire  or  a  few  fires,  but  of 
repeated  burnings,  extending  over  50  or  100 
years. 

"It  is  impossible  to  fire  the  pine  woods  of 
California  on  any  extended  scale  without  destroy- 
ing with  every  burning  at  least  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  small  growth  and  at  the  same  time 
eating  out  little  by  little  the  butts  of  the  old 
trees.  The  next  fire,  whether  following  in  one 
year  or  several  years,  extends  this  destruction. 
Every  traveler  through  the  Sierras  is  struck  by 
the  openness  of  many  of  their  pine  forests,  by 
the  patches  of  brush  encountered  everywhere 
from  which  trees  have  disappeared.  Many  a  fine 
sugar  or  yellow  pine  has  been  burned  out  at  the 
base  until  the  wind  toppled  it  over.  'Piute  For- 
estry' was  steadily  wiping  out  these  forests  until 
they  were  placed  under  Federal  protection." 

Colonel  Graves  asserts  that  the  light  burning 
advocated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
other  timber-owning  interests  in  California  would 
simply  continue  this  slow  but  irresistible  destruc- 


tion. Forest  Service  men,  he  declares,  have 
studied  all  of  the  areas  deliberately  fired  by  ad* 
vocates  of  the  light-burning  theory,  and  there  is 
no  real  difference  between  the  effects  of  such 
burning  and  of  the  fires  which  the  carefree  Indian 
or  settler  started  promiscuously  in  earlier  days. 
They  mean  simply  the  end  of  the  forests  in  time. 

The  best  argument  that  can  be  made  for  light 
burning,  according  to  the  Forest  Service,  is  that 
the  immediate  loss  of  merchantable  timber  is 
comparatively  small  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  young  growth  may  afford  a  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  crown  fires.  In  other  words,  at  its  best, 
this  practice  is  simply  part  of  the  process  of 
timber  mining  which  values  nothing  but  the  old 
growth,  guts  a  forest  of  its  merchantable  timber, 
and  turns  the  land  into  an  unproductive  waste. 
"Piute  Forestry"  is  held  responsible  by  the  For- 
est Service  for  wiping  out  from  the  California 
pine  forests,  in  the  National  Forests  alone,  at 
least  37,000,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  and 
reducing  their  value  to  the  State  and  Nation  to- 
day by  at  least  $74,000,000.  With  continued  light 
burning,  it  holds,  no  young  growth  can  take  the 
place  of  the  virgin  timber,  and  the  pine  forests  of 
California  in  private  ownership  will  be  at  an  end 
when  their  present  mature  stumpage  is  cut. 

Colonel  Graves  recognizes  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
tecting the  forests  of  California  efficiently  from 
fire.  He  asserts,  however,  that  the  solution  does 
not  lie  in  the  steady  destruction  of  forest  growth 
by  light  burning  but  rather  in  a  much  more  ef- 
fective and  united  effort  by  all  agencies,  public 
and  private,  to  prevent  and  suppress  forest  fires. 
As  the  first  step  he  advocates  State  legislation 
which  will  require  the  disposal  of  slashings  on 
cut-over  lands,  enlist  all  timberland  owners  in 
organized  fire  prevention,  and  afford  a  basis  for 
a  much  larger  degree  of  co-operation  between  the 
Federal  Gk>vernment,  the  State  and  the  private 
owners  of  forest  land  in  controlling  the  fire 
menace. 

"The  practical  results  of  protection  may  be 
seen,"  he  concludes,  "on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  pine  forests  in  the  Federal  holdings, 
where  fires  have  been  kept  out  successfully  for 
12  or  15  years.  These  areas  afford  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  'clean'  land  where  light  burning 
has  been  practiced.  Instead  of  there  being  no 
vestige  of  young  growth,  tjie  open  spaces  have 
been  filled  with  thickets  of  pine  saplings.  In 
these  forests  future  timber  crops  are  assured. 
This  is  the  kind  of  forest  which  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia needs  for  the  protection  of  its  irrigation 
and  water  power  sources,  for  insuring  a  perpetual 
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supply  of  lumber  for  its  intensive  agriculture, 
and  for  safeguarding  its  whole  eoonomio  and  in- 
dustrial future.  California  can  have  such  forests 
if  no  quarter  is  given  to  the  light-burning  idea 
and  all  interests  get  behind  a  real  program  of 
fire  protection.''  The  same  statement  holds  good 
for  Pennsylvania. 


Pure  Water  Supplies  Needed. 


THE  proposal  considered  at  a  meeting  of 
State  officials  in  Harrisburg,  March  6th, 
that  Pittsburgh  shall  be  furnished  with 
water  from  mountain  springs  and  streams  in 
Somerset  County  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  cur 
present  supply,  drawn  from  the  Allegheny  river 
and  filtered  at  Aspinwall^.is  unexceptionable.  It 
is  true  that  our  water  is  now  good,  but  the  time 
apparently  is  drawing  nigh  when  its  quality  will 
be  impaired,  not  by  bacterial  infection,  but  by 
pollution  from  industrial  plants.  It  is  not  too 
soon  to  begin  to  think  of  drawing  it  from  an- 
other source. 

The  situation  is  better  understood  when  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
United  States  engineers  of  this  district  that  if 
the  water  of  the  Allegheny  river  were  as  acid 
as  that  of  the  Monongahela  the  Aspinwall  fil- 
tration plant  would  be  put  cut  of  business  in 
three  days.  Drainage  from  coal  mines  and  the 
pickling  liquors  discharged  from  steel  mills  have 
made  Monongahela  river  water  unfit  for  indus- 
trial use.  The  water  contains  a  large  content  of 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  which  corrode  all 
metals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  United  States  engineers  that  dam- 
age from  this  source  amounting  to-  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $14,000,000  occurs  in  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty each  year. 

Now  the  Allegheny  gives  promise  of  becoming 
another  Mbnongahela.  As  it  is,  slack-watered 
mills  will  be  erected  on  its  banks  and  additional 
mines  will  be  opened.  The  acidity  of  the  water 
will  be  increased.  It  can  be  kept  free  from  bac- 
teria>  and  so  net  cause  disease;  but  bathtub  fix- 
tures will  be  stained,  pipes  corroded,  and  an 
excessive  consumption  of  soap  required  on  ac- 
count of  its  hardness.  And  even  though  it  con- 
tains no  disease  germs^  its  effect  on  the  human 
tissues  can  hardly  be  favorable.  Water  that  rail- 
road companies  disdain  to  use  in  the  boilers  of 
their  locomotives^  which  steel  mills  do  not  even 


use  to  cool  the  roll^,  and  which  is  fatal  to  fish 
and  vegetation,  hardly  is  suitable  for  hoBi&n  con- 
sumption. 

Purifying  plants  can  be  built,  but  they  are  not 
always  satisfactory.  McKeesport  in  1907  built  a 
plant  for  the  purification  of  the  Youghic^lieny 
river  water,  which  is  acid  at  all  times;  but  dur- 
ing the  war  the  amount  of  ohemieals  required 
to  treat  the  water  snceessfolly  became  ao  large 
and  so  diffleult  to  obtain  that  a  new  sonroe  of 
supply  had  to  be  obtained. 

Town  after  town,  confronted  with  this  troable, 
has  had  to  go  to  the  mountains  for  pure  water. 
Eventually  Pittsburgh  will  probably  have  to  do 
the  same.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  search 
for  a  new  source. — ^Pittsburgh  Post. 


WILLIAM  B.  McCALEB,  general  superin- 
tendent of  a  water  eompany  whieh  sup- 
plies Greensburg  and  the  vicinity,  told 
the  Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Aasoeiatioii  at 
its  last  annual  convention,  that  the  water  of  some 
of  the  streams  had  become  so  contaminated  by 
drainage  from  mines  and  mills  that  it  was  not 
wholesome  even  for  live  stock,  and  in  some  eases 
the  pollution  was  so  powerful  as  to  kill  vege- 
tation.  It  was  inadvisable  to  bathe  in  saeh 
streams,  he  said,  because  '4t  is  highly  probable 
that  actual  harm  would  result  by  reason  of  the 
action .  of  the  powerful  chemicals  in  the  water 
on  the  delicate  membranes  and  even  on  the  skin.'^ 
While  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  not  be 
considered  an  alarmist,  he  said : 

'^  Hundreds  of  miles  of  waterways,  embraeing 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  drainage  area,  have 
been  so  polluted  in  various  ways  as  to  be  unfit 
for  ordinary  use,  although  in  some  cases,  by 
means  of  expensive  treating  plants,  water  is 
made  available  for  certain  purposes.  But  the 
use  of  such  water  presents  many  disadvantages 
which  are  not  present  in  the  use  of  a  pure  sup- 
ply. Unless  our  streams  are  kept  relatively  free 
from  pollution,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  the  avail- 
able water  supply  limiting  the  industrial  de- 
velopment and  even  the  population." 

McKeesport  "doctors"  its  water  with  chemi- 
cals which>  when  the  supply  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily polluted,  cost  as  much  as  $300  a  day.  As 
showing  the  large  proportion  of  chemicals  that 
the  water  contains  after  being  treated,  it  is 
stated  that  after  evaporation  of  water  used  to 
clean  sidewalks  minute  crystals  appear  on  the 
sidewalks. — Pittsburgh  Post. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  Plague  of  the  Forest. 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  fires 
that  are  the  plague  of  the  forests  result  from 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  crime.  The  remain- 
in^:  5  per  cent,  may  be  attributed  possibly  to 
lightning,  or  spontaneous  combustion,  such  as  is 
occasionally  alleged  to  arise  in  haymows.  What- 
ever the  number  may  be  of  fires  arising  from 
lightning  in  other  regions,  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  is  extremely  rare  in  this  State.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  fires  are  alleged 
to  have  been  started  by  accident  are  distinctly 
the  result  of  carelessness. 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that 
neither  ignorance  nor  carelessness  are  excuse  or 
reason  for  shifting  responsibility,  for  the  court 
in  final  estimate  exempts  neither  from  a  penalty 
accorded  to  crime. 

For  generation  after  generation  these  fires 
have  been  allowed  to  rage  unchecked.  Because 
of  our  very  abundance  they  placed  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  national  growth,  or  on  individual 
comfort. 

They  were  a  familiar  sight,  a  spring  and 
autumn  occurrence,  exciting  neither  interest  nor 
alarm.  When  at  last  they  did  begin  to  attract 
attention  enough  to  have  laws  passed  for  their 
prevention  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  to  have  the  laws  enforced  and  the  courts 
were  inclined  to  be  lenient  to  the  offenders,  even 
when  the  crime  was  fixed  upon  the  guilty. 

In  very  fact  it  was  often  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  symp>athies  of  the  court  op- 
posed enforcement  of  the  law.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter bluntly,  the  courts  seemed  at  times  to  be  as 
ignorant  of  the  damage  done  by  forest  fires  as 
the  criminal)  and,  therefore,  quite  as  unconcern- 
ed about  them. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  recognizing  that  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  time  when  the  forest  fire  drain  upon 
the  resources,  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth  must  be  ended,  has  centered  all 
his  energies  in  a  campaign  to  find  a  reason  for 
every  fire  and  to  bring  the  guilty  party,  if  such 
there  be,  to  trial.     The  fact  is,  that  v^  »r^  al- 


ready in  the  pinch  of  timber  shortage.  We  have 
no  longer  any  timber  to  bum,  except  in  a  use- 
ful purpose.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  industrial  problems  now  before  the  country 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  coal  will  never 
again  revert  to  the  earlier  comfortable  prices, 
because  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  mining  it, 
and  the  ever  greater  need  of  it  by  a  constantly 
growing  population.  At  first,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, then  in  towns  and  finally  in  the  larger 
cities,  wood  will  be  in  demand  as  a  fuel  for  home 
comfort.  The  forest  fire  of  today  will  add  di- 
rectly to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  future. 

The  most  striking  appeal  made  to  an  average 
citizen  by  the  forest  fire  is  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  forests.  The  black  and  charred  timber 
are  convincing  evidence  of  destroyed  wealth. 
But  convincing  as  it  may  be,  it  is  of  far  less 
consequence  than  the  destruction  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  timber  8tood>  for  the  soil  was  the  slow 
accumulation  of  centuries.  This  fact  is  now 
recognized  by  the  courts  in  the  assessment  of 
damages  resulting  from  forest  fires. 

The  duty  of  first  importance  in  State  forestry 
is  the  suppression  of  these  annual  burnings,  for 
they  actually  preclude  the  forest  restoration 
which  is  year  by  year  becoming  more  essential. 

The  hunter,  or  the  fisherman,  the  brush-burner, 
the  farmer,  the  lumberman,  or  the  railroad  com- 
pany, upon  whom  the  charge  of  creating  a  forest 
fire  is  fixed,  merits  punishment  just  as  surely 
as  though  a  house  or  a  barn  had  been  burned. 
The  plea  that  burning  over  forest  land  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  a  crop  of  berries  is  not 
sustained  by  careful  inquiry,  though  it  is  well- 
known  that  these  fires  in  the  interest  of  the 
berry  picker  have  often  spread  from  the  berry 
ground  to  other  regions  and  done  serious  dam- 
age. It  should  be  very  distinctly  observed  that  a 
large  part  of  the  berry  picking  of  the  State  is 
done  by  parties  on  land  to  which  they  have 
no  claim  and  often  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  owner.  If  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
mit to  test  the  statement  that  burning  over  of 
wild  land  is  essential  to  production  of  a  crop  of 
beiTies,  then  it  should  be  done  under  direction 
of  those  who  will  guarantee  that  there  shall  be. 
no  escape  of  fire  from  specified  limits.  The 
berry  pickers'  statement  alone  is  one-sided  evi- 
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dence,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  final  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance.  The  question  of  sup- 
pression or  toleration  of  forest  fires  has  been 
fully  placed  by  Mr.  Pinchot  before  the  citizens, 
the  courts,  and  the  business  interests  in  the 
State.  With  their  help  an  end  may  be  nmde  of 
such  destructive  and  unnecessary  forest  fires.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  crushing  by  force  of  law 
and  public  sentiment  a  nuisance  which  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  exist. 

The  statement  so  often  made  that  it  is  better 
to  bum  up  (each  year)  the  accumulated  leaves^ 
and  litter  of  the  forest  fioor,  and  so  save  any 
heavy  burning,  no  longer  merits  any  serious  con- 
sideration. It  seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
disproven  and  should  be  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  outgrown  ideas. 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


The  Summer  Meeting. 


That  Growing  Scarcity  of  Paper. 

TO  our  daily  newspapers  we  owe  recognition 
of  the  alarming  and  increasing  dearth  of 
paper  material.  The  note  that  they  have 
sounded  is  not  a  ''scarehead"  but  the  statement 
of  a  fact  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Newspapers, 
periodical  journals,  books,  are  a  public  necessity. 
Interchange  of  ideas,  public  policy,  education, 
our  very  place  in  the  list  of  nations  depend  upon 
information  to  which  there  is  no  other  avenue 
than  the  printed  page.  The  printing  press  is  just 
as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation  as  the 
wheat  crop  is  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  these  sources  of  in- 
formation would  intentionally  approve  of,  or  in 
any  way  countenance  in  such  a  crisis  as  now 
seems  to  be  impending,  a  deliberate  burning  up  of 
ton  after  ton  every  day  of  an  article  so  im- 
portant to  every  one  as  paper.  Yet  with  a  singu- 
lar inconsistency  they  do  that  very  thing  in  actu- 
ally wasting  page  after  page  on  advertising 
space  which  accomplishes  no  national  good  what- 
ever. For  example,  a  page  advertisement  of  a 
cigarette!    And  this  is  a  national  question! 

It  is  no  answer  to  assert  that  such  advertise- 
ments bring  in  large  revenue.  There  are  many 
other  things  which  would  bring  in  great  corpor- 
.ate  or  private  gains,  but  which  we  prohibit  by 
law  because  of  the  injustice  they  would  work 
upon  the  community.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  many  tons  of  printing  paper  are 
wasted  every  day  in  this  country  in  caricatures 
which  neither  instruct  nor  in  any  way  elevate 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people! 

J.  T.  R. 


THE  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  will  be  held  at  Lock 
Haven)  Pa.  It  will  open  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  23,  1920,  continuing  through  June 
24th  and  25th.  On  each  of  the  three  evenings 
there  will  be  interesting  forestry  meetings  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  new  High  School. 

On  Thursday,  June  24th,  there  will  be  an  auto- 
mobile trip  up  Fishing  Creek  to  Lamar  and 
thence  to  the  Freshman  Forestry  Camp  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  situated  on  a  14,000 
acre  tract  of  young  timber,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain — ^the  old  Washington  Fur- 
nace Tract.  This  timber  has  not  been  cut  for 
20  years,  and  at  that  time  was  cut  down  to  a 
diameter  of  8  inches.  There  is  a  wonderful  stand 
of  Poverty  Pine  near  the  camp  and  up  the  \'al- 
ley  four  miles  the  remnant  of  a  vii^gin  forest. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  camp. 

On  Friday,  June  25thy  there  will  be  a  trip  up 
the  Nittany  Valley  to  Zion,  crossing  the  moun- 
tain to  Center  Hall.  Thence  to  the  top  of  Seven 
M'ountains^  overlooking  150,000  acres  of  State 
Forest,  and  an  inspection  of  a  fine  State  Forest 
plantation,  returning  to  Center  Hall  for  luncheon. 
From  thence  to  Penn's  Cave,  the  largest  in 
Pennsylvania,  returning  via  Madisonbnrg  to 
Lock  Haven. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Fallon  House, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  where  reservations  should  be 
made.  We  hope  all  members  who  can  do  so  will 
make  an  effort  to  be  present,  notifying  F.  L.  Bit- 
ler,  Recording  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Forestry- 
Association,  1012  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  of  their  intention,  so  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  their  entertainment* 


Boy  Scout  Movement  Growing. 

THE  Boy  Scout  is  growing  into  a  mighty 
host  with  immense  possibilities  for  good. 
He  and  his  nearest  kin,  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  are  100  per  cent.  American.  True  to  the 
national  instinct,  they  seek  the  ''out  of  doors*' 
for  cultivation  of  health,  strength  and  contact 
with  the  things  they  will  encounter  in  their 
mature  life. 

They  are  doing  their  part,  the  pick  of  our 
youth,  those  on  whom  the  hope  of  the  nation 
rests;  they  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
honor,  purity,  humanity^  service  and  loyalty  to 
the  flag.  Such  a  body  of  coming  citizens  should 
be  'an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  are  still  in 
the  thick  of  daily  duty.    What  are  we  going  to 
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do  tor  them  is  a  question  we  may  all  ask.  There 
is,  however,  one  more  question  that  the  friends  of 
forestry  may  well  specifically  ask  themselves: 
The  Scout  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girl  are  to  succeed 
us.  As  we  have  needed  the  forest  and  its  product, 
so  will  they.  Are  we  leaving  the  State  as  well 
provided  with  timber  for  their  wants  as  we  found 
it  for  ourselves  Y  Or,  to  put  the  question  still 
more  directly,  have  we  not  by  our  reckless  waste 
and  criminal  n^lect  deprived  them  of  enough 
forest  products  to  meet  their  actual  need  when 
the  country  passes  under  their  control!  That 
question  is  answered  by  the  prices  we  are  now 
paying  for  inferior  lumber  and  by  the  official 
declaration  that  we  are  using  it  three  times  as 
fast  as  we  are  producing  it.  It  will  be  a  point 
gained  if  we  start  them  right  by  bringing  them 
in  direct  touch  with  the  State  Forest  Reserves 
where  they  will  see  the  barren  grounds,  the  grow- 
ing timber,  and  the  ruin  caused  by  forest  fires, 
and  where  the  thought  can  be  pressed  home  that 
every  barren  acre  and  every  forest  fire  will  be 
an  added  bunden  to  their  lives. 

These  young  citfzens  long  for  the  woods.  The 
dreams  of  vacation  include  a  hike  to  and  a  camp 
in  the  woods.  There  should  be  in  easy  reach  for 
every  Boy  Scout  or  Camp  Fire  Girl  in  the  State  a 
]x>ssible  attractive,  healthful  camping  ground. 

We  have  wisely  set  apart  grounds  on  the  State 
Forest  Reserves  for  care  and  multiplication  of 
wild  game.  Why  cannot  suitable  acres  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  health  and  education  of  the  grow- 
ing citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  Y  Their  pres- 
ence under  guardianship  of  their  leaders,  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  protection  to  the  growing  forests 
as  well  as  a  wholesome  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  in 
mind  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  stronger,  wiser 
Americans  than  we  ourselves  have  been.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  nation  needs  now  and  always 
will  need  just  what  they  are  striving  to  bring 
about.    Let  us  help  them! 

J.  T.  R. 


Slowly  the  production  of  white  pine  along  the 
upper  Mississippi  is  decreasing  and  this  once 
plentiful  lumber  is  becoming  scarce.  One  of  the 
big  Weyerhaeuser  mills  at  Uttle  Falls,  Minn., 
has  just  closed  down,  having  sawed  all  the  avail- 
able logs  in  that  locality.  Mills  at  Cloquet, 
Minn.,  are  still  operating  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is  enough  timber  in  sight  to  keep  them 
jroing  several  years,  but  the  production  of  white 
pine  boards,  shingles  and  other  forms  of  lumber 
is  plainly  on  the  decrease.— Pu&Kc  Ledger. 


Ask  Tobacco  Companies'  Aid  in  Forest-Fire 
Prevention. 

BECAUSE  of  the  very  serious  fire  hazard 
created  by  tobacco  smoking  in  the  forests, 
E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
has  just  written  to  seven  of  the  leading  tobacco 
companies  in  this  country  asking  their  co-opera- 
tion in  enlisting  smokers  in  a  campaign  against 
careless  use  of  fire  in  all  forests,  both  National 
and  private.  Smokers,  statistics  show,  are  an- 
nually responsible  for  a  large  number  of  con- 
fiagrations  in  timbered  areas  causing  immense 
losses. 

The  letter  is  one  feature  in  a  movement  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  Forest  Service  to  lessen 
the  number  of  fires  caused  by  smokers  and 
others  while  working  or  enjoying  outings  in  the 
forests,  whose  preservation  is  so  essential  to  na- 
tional prosperity. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  is  as  follows : 

*'In  protecting  the  National  Forests  of  over 
150,000,000  acres,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  to  fight  thousands  of  forest  fires  every  sum- 
mer due  to  carelessness.  Throughout  the  United 
States  we  needlessly  bum  up  every  year  a  great 
deal  of  our  forest  wealth  and  turn  productive 
timber  into  wastes,  largely  because  the  public 
does  not  sufficiently  realize  the  importance  of  a 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  the  preven- 
tion of  fire. 

''Smokers  cause  many  forest  fires.  Some  lum- 
ber companies  forbid  smoking  in  the  woods,  and 
the  extension  of  this  rule  is  being  strongly  urged. 
Such  measures  would  never  have  been  considered 
necessary  if  smokers  sufficiently  recognized  the 
danger  that  attends  the  droppings  of  a  lighted 
match,  a  pipe  coal,  or  an  unextinguished  ciga- 
rette or  cigar  stump. 

''Hunters,  fishermen,  and  woods  workers  of 
all  kinds'  smoke  in  the  forests,  while  automobilists 
toss  a  bit  of  fire  from  their  cars  and  speed  thought- 
lessly on,  unaware  even  though  they  have  left  an 
incipient  conflagration  behind  them.  A  single 
glowing  cigarette  end  may  cost  the  Government 
thousands  of  dollars  for  fire  fighting,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  timber  destroyed,  the 
desolation  of  scenic  beauty,  and  the  harm  done 
to  waterflows. 

"Your  company  cauj  I  believe,  do  much  to 
lessen  these  losses.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  print  a  fire  caution  on  the  outside  of  each 
tobacco,  cigar,  or  cigarette  container  Y  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  would  read  such  warnings, 
and  their  effect  would  be  very  great.  I  under- 
'  ^tmi  that  in  Canada  at  least  one  importaat  to- 
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bacco  company  has  already  taken  this  step. 

''It  is  not  enough  to  bring  the  importance  of 
fire  prevention  to  the  attention  of  an  individual 
once  or  twice.  The  warning  to  use  caution  needs 
to  be  so  drilled  into  his  consciousness  that  care 
becomes  habitual  and  instinctive.  Perhaps  you 
could  see  your  way  clear  to  print  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  packing  slips  enclosed  in  tobacco  cans 
a  fire  warning,  and  to  place  the  slip  in  the  can 
with  the  fire  warning  up  so  that  it  would  catch 
the  eye.  Coupons  and  packing  slips  in  cigarette 
and  tobacco  packages  and  cigar  boxes  would  af- 
ford a  further  opportunity  for  fire  warnings. 
.  **  Would  it  not  be  possible,  also,  for  you  to 
consider  putting  a  slogan,  like  one  of  those  on 
the  enclosed  sheet,  on  the  lithographs  which  you 
use  in  billboard  advertising  Y  From  its  novelty 
as  well  as  from  the  evidence  that  it  would  afford 
of  a  desire  to  further  the  public  welfare,  such 
advertising  will,  perhaps,  appeal  to  you.  I  am 
confident  that  I  may  count  on  your  interest  in 
this  subject,  and  your  willingness  to  co-operate 
in  so  far  as  you  can  with  those  who  are  seeking 
to  diminish  the  excessive  and  startling  number 
of  man-caused  fires  in  the  woods.  I  would  much 
appreciate  advice  as  to  whether  the  suggestions 
made  appeal  to  you  as  being  practicable.'' 

FJr»-PreT6ntlon  Slogans  for  Smokers. 

Don't  drop  fire  when  you  smoke  in  the  woods, 
nor  throw  it  out  along  the  road.  Keep  the 
forests  green! 

Danger!  Matches,  pipe  coals,  cigar  stubs,  and 
cigarette  ends  start  many  forest  fires.  Help  pro- 
tect woods,  streams,  scenery. 

Be  Oarefnll  Don't  start  a  fire  in  the  woods 
when  you  begin  or  end  your  smoke!  Be  sure 
your  match,  cigarette  or  pipe  is  out. 

Don't  Start  What  Yon  Can't  Stop!  Be  care- 
ful with  fire  in  and  near  the  forest. 

Fire  Is  Dangerous  I  Be  careful  when  you 
smoke  in  the  woods. 

Look  Out!  When  you  smoke  in  the  woods, 
don't  start  a  forest  fire. 

Your  Oo-operation  with  this  company  to  keep 
down  forest  fires  is  asked.  Break  your  match  in 
two.  Knock  out  your  pipe  ashes  into  your  hand. 
Don't  drop  a  burning  cigarette. 

Forest  Fires  cost  millions  a  year.  Don't  start 
one. 

Don't  Throw  Fire  Away  in  the  woods  or  along 
the  road« 

Holp  PreTonl  FirMf 


Letter  of  Commissioner  of  Forestry  Pinchot 
in  Regard  to  Forest  Fires. 

My  dear  Governor: 

''The  harm  forest  fires  do  is  not  measured  by 
the  few  trees  they  are  still  able  to  find  and  de- 
stroy  on  our  devastated  hill  sides,  but  by  the 
enormous  production  of  lumber  and  wood  which 
they  prevent.  The  vast  wealth  that  our  forest 
lands  would  be  producing  every  yeai^  if  pro- 
tected, is  what  the  fires  really  cost  us. 

''Forest  fires, have  made  a  desert  in  Pennsyl- 
vania larger  than  the  whole  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. One-sixth  of  the  area  of  our  State  is  a 
waste,  of  practically  no  benefit  to  the  pe<^e  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  getting  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. 

"Six  million  acres  in  our  State  are  too  roo^ 
and  rocky  for  the  plough.  They  must  either 
grow  trees  or  produce  nothing.  They  are,  in  fact, 
producing  practically  nothing,  for  the  fires  kill 
each  new  growth  of  little  trees  before  they  can 
reach  merchantable  size.  Ofte  million  acres  of 
this  rough  land  is  owned  by  the  State,  and  is 
partially  protected.  Five  million  acres  are  pri- 
vately owned,  and  the  fires  are  ruining  even  what 
trifling  value  it  still  has  left. 

"This  is  the  Pennsylvania  Desert.  It  covers 
one-sixth  part  of  our  State.  It  is  producing  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  whereas  it  might,  if  the  fires  had 
been  kept  out,  be  producing  in  taxes  without 
hardship  to  the  owners  almost  as  many  dollars 
as  it  now  produces  cents,  and  in  addition  vast 
stores  of  lumber  and  wood  for  the  use  of  our 
people. 

"The  million  acres  of  State  Forests  we  have 
now  cost  us  about  $2.28  per  acre.  The  State 
Forests  are  worth  today  in  cash  at  least  $2,500,- 
000  more  than  they  have  cost  us.  Pennsylvania's 
Desert  ought  to  be  bought  as  an  investment  by 
the  State,  for  that  is  the  only  sure  way  to  make 
it  productive. 

"To  offset  the  Pennsylvania  Desert,  the  State 
has  appropriated  for  forest  fire  protection,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  less  than  $30,000  per  year, 
or  not  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  acre,  in  an  ineffect- 
ive effort  to  stop  this  gigantic  loss.  It  has  been 
like  trying  to  put  out  a  burning  building  with 
water  in  a  spoon. 

"Eleven  years  ago  Pennsylvania  was  cutting 
as  much  wood  and  lumber  as  our  people  con- 
suined.  Today  we  are  cutting  less  than  one-third, 
and  we  consume  ten  times  as  much  as  we  grow. 
Until  we  permit  our  mountains  to  reforest  them- 
selves by  stopping  the  fires,  we  must  import  two- 
thirds  now  (and  far  more  later)  of  all  we  nse^ 
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and  get  it  from  steadily  increasing  distances  at 
steadily  increasing  expense. 

''If  our  forest  lands  had  been  wisely  handled^ 
they  would  be  growing,  each  year,  as  much  tim- 
ber as  they  produced  in  the  year  of  their  great- 
est yield,  and  that  timber  would  be  available  ,at 
half  the  present  prices.  And  the  difference  is 
only  part  of  what  we  pay  for  forest  devasta- 
tion. We  pay  at  least  $25,000>000  a  year  for 
freight  on  lumber  brought  into  the  State,  which 
might  have  been  grown  at  home.  We  pay  at  least 
$50,000,000  more  for  the  lumber  itself.  Then 
there  is  the  loss  from  the  closing  or  removal  of 
wood-working  industries,  the  loss  from  floods,  the 
loss  to  farmers  and  business  men,  the  loss  of  fish 
and  gamoi  and  many  other  losses. 

''There  is  small  comfort  for  us  beyond  our 
own  boundaries.  As  a  Nation,  we  cut  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  as  we  grow.  Our  needs 
are  increasing.  Our  domestic  supplies  are  dwind- 
ling, and  there  are  no  forests  in  the  world  from 
which  we  can  import  lumber  enough  of  suitable 
kinds  at  suitable  prices  to  meet  our  needs.  Under 
these  conditions  a  national  timber  shortage  was 
inevitable.  As  the  prices  of  paper  and  lumber 
show,  it  is  already  here,  and  is  growing  steadily 
worse. 

"For  all  these  reasons  it  would  be  sound  busi- 
ness and  wise  foresight  for  us  to  protect  from 
fire,  restore  to  production,  and  as  it  were  annex 
once  more  to  the  State,  the  wasted  forest  lands 
of  our  Commonwealth.  These  lands  might  be  and 
should  be  pouring  out  a  flood  of  valuable  prod- 
ucts, saving  us  from  a  vast  and  needless  ex- 
pense, and  securing  us  against  the  certainty  of 
suffering:  from  the  national  timber  famine  which 
is  now  clearly  in  sight.  Fire  stands  in  the  way." 
Very  sincerely 'yours, 

(Signed)  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sproul, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Conference  in  Regard  to  Forest  Fires. 

AT  a  meeting  held  in  the  Capitol  in  Harris- 
burg  on  April  19,  1930,  consisting  of  in- 
vited representatives  of  timberland  own- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry,  to  consider  the  application  of  the  law 
of  June  3, 1915,  relating  to  the  prevention  of  for- 
est fires  on  privately  owned  lands.  The  situation 
was  set  forth  as  follows: 

As  an  owner  of  timber  lands,  your  attention  is 
called  to  the  Act  of  June  3,  1915>  Sections  102-n, 
102-O,  and  1004,  which  provide,  with  r^ard  to 
the  Chief  Fire  Warden  under  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Forestry,  that 


"Sec.  102-n,  He  shall  have  authority  to  de- 
clare a  public  nuisance  any  property  which,  by 
reason  of  its  condition  or  operation,  is  a  special 
forest  fire  hazard,  and,  as  such,  endangers  other 
property  or  human  life. 

"Sec.  102-O,  He  shall  notify  the  owner  of  the 
property  or  the  person  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition declared  a  public  nuisance^  and  advise  him 
as  to  the  abatement  or  removal  of  such  nuisance. 
In  the  case  of  a  railroad,  such  notice  shall  be 
served  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  division 
upon  which  the  nuisance  exists. 

"Sec.  1004,  Penalty  for  Non-abatement  or  Re- 
moval of  Nuisance.  Every  person  or  corporation 
refusing  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  chief 
forest  fire  warden  for  the  abatement  of  a  nuis- 
ance, under  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  undergo  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  month,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  In  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  respecting  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
under  this  act,  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  any 
officer,  agent,  or  other  person  acting  for  or  em- 
ployed by  a  corporation)  and  having  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  the  supervision  of  the 
property  complained  about,  shall  in  every  case 
be  deemed  to  be  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the 
corporation  itself. 

"Every  day's  continuance  in  the  non-abate- 
ment of  a  nuisance,  after  an  order  by  the  chief 
forest  fire  warden  to  abate  the  same,  shall  be  a 
separate  and  distinct  offense." 

Forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  language 
of  the  Governor's  recent  proclamation,  causes  a 
loss  of  production  "constituting  one  of  the  heav- 
iest burdens  our  people  are  called  upon  to  bear. 
Most  fires  occur  on  private  lands.  I  do  not 
mean  to  include  farmers'  woodlots,  which  are,  in 
most  cases,  protected  by  their  isolation  and  are 
less  frequently  affected  by  the  above  provisions 
of  the  law. 

"A  very  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  larg^ 
est  part  of  the  lands  kept  unproductive  by  re- 
peated fires,  are  owned  in  considerable  bodies 
as  commercial  timberlands.  Such  ownership,  like 
the  ownership  of  any  other  property,  carries  with 
it  an  obligation  so  to  use  and  care  for  it  as  not 
to  injure,  or  run  undue  risk  of  injuring,  the 
general  welfare.  This  principle  is  clearly  exem- 
plified in  the  law  just  quoted. 

' '  The  major  portion  of  the  huge  loss  which  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  suffer  from  the  failure  of 
timber  production  due  to  forest  fires,  is  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  private  owners.  More  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  forest  lands  of  Pennsylvania 
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are  in  private  hands.  Ujwn  those  lands  the 
forest  fire  warden  system  of  the  State  can  only 
supplement,  but  never  take  the  place  of,  the  care, 
protection,  and  oversight  which  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  owners  to  exercise  both  in  their  own 
interest  and  in  that  of  the  Commonwealth. 

''My  responsibility  under  the  law  quoted  above 
is  clear.  I  am  very  anxious,  however,  not  to  use 
harsh  measures.  I  ao^  convinced  that  the  great 
majority  of  Pennsylvania  timberland  owners  will 
be  glad,  as  good  citizens,  to  comply  with  the  law 
when  their  attention  is  definitely  directed  to  their 
responsibility  under  it.  The  others,  if  there  be 
any,  can  be  dealt  with  as  the  law  provides." 

The  following  conclusions  were  regarded  as 
reasonable  by  the  conferees: 

First.  That  railroads,  passing  through  tim- 
berland or  land  from  which  fire  is  likely  to  spread 
to  timber,  should  with  due  allowance  for  their 
locomotive  equipment,  as  a  general  rule,  bum  or 
clear  the  inflammable  material  upon  their  rights 
of  way  and  an  additional  strip  on  each  side  of 
the  right  of  way  making,  when  local  conditions 
so  demand,  the  total  clearing  approximately  150 
feet  from  the  outside  rail,  whenever  the  neces- 
sary permission  can  be  secured  from  abutting 
owners. 

Second.  During  the  fire  season,  spring  and 
fall,  one  forest  fire  patrolman  should  be  main- 
tained by  timberland  owners  upon  each  5,000 
acres  or  major  part  thereof. 

Third.  That  the  Department  should  investi- 
gate upon  the  ground  in  co-operation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  operating  lum'bermen,  the  question 
of  the  disposal  of  slash  in  its  relations  to  pro- 
tection against  fire.  The  whole  matter  is  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation later  on  with  representatives  of  tim- 
berland owners. 


''Growing  Plants  as  Health-Giving  Agents." 

DR.  JAMES  M.  ANDERS  has  just  published 
an  interesting  brochure  entitled  ^'Growing 
Plants  as  Health-Giving  Agents,"  showing 
that  while  they  are  beautiful,  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  effects  upon  human  health  and 
welfare.  Dr.  Anders  recommends  also  the  study 
of  wild  flowers  by  individuals,  also  in  schools  and 
universities.  He  also  states  that  the  prejudice 
against  flowers  and  plants  in  sleeping  and  living 
rooms  is  unfounded. 

**The  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  Pet- 
tenkofer,  however,  have  shown  beyond  all  dis- 
pute^ that  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  from 
the  air  and  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  ex- 


haled as  the  result  of  plant  breathing  are  too 
small  to  exert  any  appreciable  effect.  At  all 
events,  Pettenkofer's  investigations  indicate  con- 
clusively that  no  ill  effects  to  the  human  raee  can 
be  traced  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers 
indoors.  It  is  strongly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
statement  will  be  given  the  widest  publicity  and 
also  that  it  will  be  generally  accepted.  There 
are  many  lovers  of  growing  house-plants  and 
flowers,  especially  among  women,  but  a  not  in- 
considerable percentage  of  them  do  not  cultivate 
these  helpful  and  ornamental  objects,  owing  to 
the  unwarranted  belief  already  mentioned  that 
they  are  prejudical  to  health." 

'Mt  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  that 
({uite  apart  from  the  organic  function  of  respir- 
ation, which  proceeds  uninterruptedly,  and  the 
harmlessness  of  which  has  been  demonstrated, 
growing  plants  give  off  oxygen  to  the  surround- 
ing air  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  improve  this 
medium  by  increasing  its  oxidizing  properties. 
The  sanitary  advantage  thus  offered  is  not  ap- 
preciated  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  its 
significance.  The  writer's  experiments,  con- 
ducted long  since  (and  later  confirmed  by 
French  observers),  showed  conclusively  that 
flowering  plants  as  well  as  all  odoriferous  foli- 
age, e.  g.,  pine  trees,  possess  the  peculiar  power 
to  convert  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  ozone.  The 
jPar-reaching  importance  of  this  fact  can  be  only- 
grasped  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  is  the  ozone 
contained  in  the  air  which  oxidizes,  or  in  other 
words  bums  up,  the  various  impurities  to  be 
found  in  this  life-giving  medium.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect no  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  high 
sanitary  value  of  blooming  and  odoriferous 
plants,  especially  when  grown  indoors." 

''There  is  another  phase  of  the  physiology  of 
growing  plants  and  trees  which  indicates  clearly 
that  they  exert  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the 
salubrity  of  the  surrounding  air.  I  refer  to  the 
function  of  transpiration,  or  the  evaporation  of 
iiLoisture  from  their  leaf  surfaces.  The  actual 
amount  of  water  thus  returned  to  the  atmosphere 
is  far  in  excess  of  what  persons  versed  in  vege- 
table physiology  had  supposed,  when  they  came 
to  note  the  actual  results  of  carefully  conducte<l 
experiments  by  the  writer  and  others.*  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  soft,  and  thin-leaved  plants 
show  the  most  active  rate  of  transpiration,  and 
such  as  possess  foliage  of  this  sort  should  be 
selected  so  far  as  practical  in  making  a  choic? 
for   indoor   cultivation.     It   has   been   computed 


*Vid6  "House-Plants  as  Sanitary  Agents,"  by  the  writer, 
page  93. 
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that  the  Washington  Elm  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
with  its  200,000  square  feet  of  leaf  surfaces  in 
twelve  hours  of  clear  weather  transpires  not  less 
than  seven  and  three-fourths  tons  of  vajMr.  Ex- 
periment clearly  indicates  that  this  function  is  a 
potent  factor  in  maintaining  a  proper  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  when  plants  ^re  grown  in- 
doors. Verily>  to  plants  may  be  assigned  honor- 
able rank  as  natural  and  efficient  atomizers, 
making  their  influence  everywhere  felt  beyond 
question.'' 

Dr.  Anders  also  says:  ^' Brief  reference  to  two 
climatic  influences  of  forest  growth  may  be 
made.  In  the  first  place,  trees  possessing 
odorous  foliage  or  flowers,  especially  pine  for- 
ests, as  was  pointed  out  above  in  connection 
with  plants  gi'own  indoors,  increase  the  ozone  or 
normal  purifying  agent  of  the  external  air. 
Again  from  facts  developed  as  the  result  of  ex- 
perimentation, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
forests  tend  to  augment  and  maintain  an  equal 
(iegi'ee  of  atmospheric  humidity  in  their  vicinity 
and  in  so  far  as  this  influence  extends  must  they 
likewise  tend  to  abridge  the  diurnal  range  of 
temperature — a  matter  of  greater  importance  to 
the  race  than  seasonal  variations  of  tempera- 
ture." 


Public  Camping  Grounds  in  Forest 
Protection  Work. 

THE  reported  results  of  the  public  camp 
ground  work  so  far  done  by  timber  protec- 
tion agencies  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
warrants  a  serious  consideration  of  the  benefits 
to  be  expected  from  the  outlay  in  funds.  This 
consideration  may  lead  to  a  wise  policy  and  plan 
!or  future  camp  ground  development. 

A  start  has  been  made  by  private  timber 
agencies.  At  a  cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
one  ease  an  area  of  a  few  acres,  beside  a  stream 
in  Western  Washington,  was  cleared  of  brush,  a 
short  loop  road  constructed  from  the  main  high- 
way, benches,  tables  and  fireplaces  put  in.  Thou- 
sands of  people  now  camp  here  near  the  Forest 
Guard's  Station  amid  conditions  of  comparative 
comfort  and  safety  from  timber  fires.  The  head 
ranger  reports  that  this  investment  is  the  best 
fire  protection  investment  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  his  district.  And  why,  may  we  askf  In 
the  first  place^  the  camping  has  been  concen- 
trated and  the  number  of  campers'  fires  de- 
creased. This  is  one  of  the  main  benefits.  The 
concentration  effected  by  having  prepared  camp 
grounds  at  suitable  intervals  will  largely  elimin- 
ate these  fires.     The  placing  of  signs  along  the 


highways,  giving  the  distance  to  these  camping 
areas,  will  tend  to  increase  their  use. 

Where  large  numbers  of  people  use  the  for- 
ested highways  from  the  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion, especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  there 
is  greatly  increased  danger.  The  careless  young 
folk  and  the  inexperienced  clerk  with  his  family 
must  all  eat  their  lunch,  enjoy  the  cool  of  the 
woods;  and  human  nature  away  from  the  re- 
straints of  city  police  reverts  to  past  barbaric 
instincts  and  revels  in  an  abandonment  of  so- 
ciety's restrictions.  A  disregard  of  social  de- 
mands is  inherent  in  the  city  chap  turned  loose. 
From  a  fire  protection  standpoint,  he  needs 
watching. 

Quickly  enough,  when  brought  into .  contact 
with  the  evidence  of  human  handiwork  in  t^r» 
improved  camp  ground  he  becomes  respectable, 
appreciative  and  sympathetic. 

The  move  to  prepare  camping  places  is  a  popu- 
lar one  with  the  public.  The  public  is  appreci- 
ative of  rude  conveniences  for  their  comfort  and 
are,  thereafter,  more  careful  with  fire  in  the 
woods.  An  invaluable  personal  contact  is  made, 
an  attitude  is  created  which  can  only  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  existing  protective  force.^ — The  Forest 
Patrolman, 


James  D.  Lacey  &  Company^  Chicago,  III.,  has 
the  following  to  say : 

If  you  have  timber  land  to  sell,  tell  us  about  it. 

If  you  want  to  buy  timber,  it  is  very  likely  we 
have  it. 

If  you  need  estimates,  logging  maps,  apprais- 
als or  forest  engineering  service  of  any  kind,  the 
*  *  Xjacey ' '  facilities  are  yours  to  use. 

And  to  the  full  extent  that  we  are  both  '4n 
timber"  it  is  to  our  mutual  interest  that  we 
pool  our  activities. 

But  you  are  many  and  we  are  Ofne.  You  can 
always  reach  us;  we  might  miss  you. 

So,  tell  us  your  needs  and  use  our  forty  years' 
experience  and  nation-wide  resources. 

The  cost  of  the  service  we  render  will  be  profit 
to  you  through  results  accomplished  and  time 
saved. 

Let  us  jointly  capitalize  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity the  lumber  industry  has  ever  had. 


In  North  Carolina  in  1919  the  reported  dam- 
age by  forest  fires  to  young  growth  was  over 
$500,000,  while  the  total  damage  was  griven  as 
$1,350,000,  and  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey 
advocated  a  strong  concerted  movement  to  pre- 
vent this  great  loss. 
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Neighbors. 

FOREST  LEAVES  has  received  a  view  from 
the  south  of  a  pine  and  an  oak  growing  in 
very  dose  companionship.  The  idea  of  the 
friend  who  kindly  furnished  the  illustration  ap- 
I)arently  was  that  the  trees  had  formed  a  vital 
union.  This  seems  hardly  possible.  Not  that 
trees  will  not  actually  grow  together,  for  we 
know  that  under  certain  conditions  they  will 
as  in  budding  or  in  grafting,  or  when  the 
branches  of  the  same  tree  come  together  they 
may  grow  into  vital  union.  The  beech  tree  fur- 
nishes some  admirable  examples  of  this.  But 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  are 
definite  Jimits  to  this  growing  together.  They 
must  be  trees  which  are  more  or  less  closely  al- 
lied. Thus  we  all  recognize  the  oaks  as  a  group 
of  related  species.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
frequently  cross  and  hybridize  and  one  can  see 
the  possibility  of  two  oak  species  even  coming  to- 
gether and  formjng  a  vital  union.  So  the  vari- 
ous species  of  hickory  might  do  the  same.  But 
when  one  thinks  of  the  wide  divergence  of  types 
between  a  pine  and  an  oak  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  vital  union  could  hardly  be  possible.  To  start 
with,  one  is  a  deciduous  and  the  other  an  ever- 
green tree.  One  produces  a  cone,  the  other  an 
acorn;  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  both  trees, 
the  resemblance  is  small. 


View  from  Piney  Mountain,  Franklin 
County. 

THIS  is  a  characteristic  "Mountain  View  of 
the  Franklin  County  sort;  that  is  moun- 
tain, or  ridge,  ranges  maintaining  in  a 
general  way  a  northeast  and  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, but  intersected  so  often  by  breaks,  or  gapS; 
that  one  is  apt  to  r^ard  the  mountain  system 
as  made  up  of  peaks  without  appreciable  order. 
In  this  respect  these  Franklin  County  Mountaii^s 
differ  in  marked  degree  from  those  of  Juniata, 
Mifflin  and  Huntingdon  Counties,  where  one  sees 
a  continuous  mountain  range,  without  the  gaps^ 
extending  for  many  miles.  Piney  Mountain  is 
part  of  what  is  more  frequently  designated  as 
South  Mountain.  The  Lincoln  Highway,  between 
Gettysburg  and  Chambersburg,  runs  through  a 
transverse  break,  or  fault.  The  mountain  mass, 
and  the  valleys  also,  to  the  north  of  this  highway 
seem  to  have  been  pushed  about  three  miles' 
westward.  This  shifting  of  the  mountain  mass 
is  very  clearly  marked  after  one  passes  Cale- 
donia en  route  to  Chambersburg. 


A  Virgin  Forest 

WE  still  hear  of  a  Virgin  Forest  existing 
in  this,  or  that  part  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  Virgin  Forest  in  this  State  if  we  adhere  to 
the  strict  use  of  the  term,  for  that  would  imj^y 
a  forest  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
whites.  There  still  remain  isolated  patches  in 
which  fully  matured  trees  are  found,  trees  as 
large  as  grew  before  the  whites  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  country,  but  they  are  the  leav- 
ings of  earlier  cuttings. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  lumberman  went 
through  our  forests  and  cut  out  the  white  pine. 
Intermixed  with  it  in  a  limited  degree  there 
stood  fine  specimens  of  hemlock,  fully  ready  for 
the  axe.  But  it  was  not  taken,  because  it  was 
then  regarded  as  an  inferior  lumber;  or,  if  it 
was  taken,  it  was  usually  to  get  the  bark  for 
tanning  purposes.  Pine  and  hemlock  seldom 
mingled  in  dense  masses,  though  they  often  oc- 
cupied contiguous  areas. 

It  would  be  approximately  correct  to  say  that 
the  pine  and  the  hemlock  were  neighborly  and 
formed  an  evergreen  forest  mass,  while  the 
birches,  the  beeches,  and  the  maples  constituted 
another  group,  mainly  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
State;  and  the  oaks,  the  hickories  and  the  chest- 
nuts gave  character  to  and  held  out  best  in  the 
warmer  and  more  fertile  lands.  Whatever  the 
character  of  the  existing  oldest  forests  of  the 
State  may  be,  there  are  little,  if  any,  that  in  the 
strictest  sense  can  be  called  a  Virgin  Forest, 
though  the  view  of  Porcupine  Run,  in  Sullivan 
County,  has  been  but  little  cut  over  and  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  what  an  average  Virgin 
Forest  was  like. 


The  Committee  on  Application  of  Forestry  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  in  a  recent 
report  has  pointed  out  in  plain  language  the 
demands  that  the  rest  of  the  country  will  soon  be 
making  on  the  forest  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  '*West  Coast  Lumberman  *'  reviews 
this  document  at  length,  including  the  follow- 
ing: 

*'Most  of  our  timber  producing  States  can  no 
longer  supply  even  their  own  demands.  Lumber 
must  be  hauled  from  constantly  increasing  dis- 
tances. Within  ten  years  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  lumber. 
Ab^ady  our  yearly  freight  bill  on  lumber 
amounts  to  $175,000,000,  and  even  at  present 
freight  rates  will  reach  $650,000,000  within 
twenty  years." 
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White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control  in  1919. 

AT  the  Fifth  Annual  International  Blister 
Rust  Conference,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
an  interesting  report  was  presented  on 
what  has  been  done  and  learned  during  the  past 
four  years  of  experimental  work.  A  summary  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Experiments' conducted  on  an  extensive  scale 
since  1916  demonstrate  that  white  pine  blister 
rust  can  be  controlled  locally  by  destroying  wild 
and  cultivated  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
within  a  comparatively  short  radius  of  the  pines. 
A  distance  of  200  to  300  yards  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  serious  damage  under  average  forest  con- 
ditions. This  is  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in 
the  minimum  width  of  the  safety  zone  hitherto 
recommended. 

2.  Unskilled  laborers  can  be  quickly  taught, 
under  trained  supervision,  to  find  and  destroy  at 
loast  95  per  cent  of  the  wild  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  in  going  over  the  ground  once. 

3.  Wild  currants  and  gooseberries  do  not  re- 
produce rapidly  in  an  area  that  has  been  worked 
by  an  efficient  crew.  Thorough  checking  on  2485 
acres  in  eight  separate  tracts  previously  gone 
over  by  eradication  crews,  showed  that  on  an 
average  acre>y  62  bushes  (95.5  per  cent.)  were 
destroyed  in  the  first  working  and  three  bushes 
in  the  second  working.  Bushes  missed  by  the 
crews  usually  are  small  plants  growing  in  under- 
brush. Such  plants  have  less  leaf  surface  than 
the  average  plant ;  therefore,  the  total  percentage 
of  protection  to  the  pines  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  total  per  cent,  of  currant  and  goose- 
berry bashes  destroyed.  Judging  from  data  at 
hand,  control  areas  usually  should  be  gone  over 
again  five  to  ten  years  after  the  first  working. 

4.  N'o  new  pine  infections  could  be  found  in 
1919  on  four  control  areas  on  which  currants 
and  gooseberries  were  destroyed  in  1916  and 
1917.  This  demonstrates  that  eradication  of  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes  is  successful  in  con- 
trolling the  blister  rust. 

5.  The  cost  of  eradicating  ourrrant  and  goose- 
berry bashes  in  the  northeastern  States  in  1919 
averaged  42  cents  per  acre  for  labor,  or  54  cents 
including  supervision.  In  1918,  the  average  cost/ 
including  supervision,  was  66  cents  per  acre.  In 
the  New  England  States,  the  laverage  labor  cost 
was  reduced  from  44  cents  per  acre  last  year  to 
24  cents  per  acre  this  year.  This  low  cost  was 
obtained  by  employing  scientific  methods  in  lo- 
cating wild  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  Costs 
are  expected  to  be  stUl  further  reduced  in  areas 


where  wild  bushes  are  very  numerous,  as  a  re- 
sult of  successful  experiments  in  destroying  such 
bashes  by  spraying  them  with  chemicals. 

6.  Blister  rust  infection  on  pine  in  the  north- 
eastern States  is  increasing  rapidly.  A  strip  sur- 
vey in  one  locality  in  New  Hampshire  indicates 
that  one-fourth  of  the  pines  on  an  area  of  72 
square  miles  are  already  infected  with  the  rust. 
The  disease  is  widespread  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Ontario  and  Quebec. 

7.  Assistance  to  individual  pine  owners,  towns, 
and  associations  in  protecting  pine  sireas  from 
the  blister  rust  is  given  by  the  New  England 
States^  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  1919,  about  $10,000  was  sub- 
scribed for  co-operative  eradication  of  currants 
and  gooseberries  by  individuals  and  associations 
in  New  York.  In  Massachusetts,  local  co-opera- 
tors furnished  $1,075.  In  New  Hampshire,  53 
towns  voted  appropriations  totaling  $8,514,  and 
34  individuals  and  firms  subscribed  $2,053  addi- 
tional. The  interest  of  the  public  in  blister  rust 
control  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this 
State  destroyed  21,171  bushes  of  cultivated  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries,  belonging  to  1,023  own- 
ers, and  only  three  owners  insisted  on  compensa- 
tion for  their  bushes.  The  others  willingly  gave 
their  currants  for  the  safety  of  the  pines. 

8.  Owners  of  young  white  pine  stands  in  in- 
fected regions  should  hasten  to  remove  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  (both  wild  and  cultivated) 
within  at  least  200  yards  of  their  pines,  to  pre- 
vent greater  damage  than  has  already  occurred. 
The  blister  rust  is  an  insidious  disease.  A  tree 
usually  is  severely  diseased  before  the  infection 
becomes  noticeable.  Cultivated  black  currants 
are  especially  susceptible  to  the  blister  rust,  but 
all  kinds  of  currants  and'  gooseberries  will  cause 
serious  damage  to  white  pines  if  the  bushes  are 
not  destroyed  before  they  are  infected. 

9.  Cultivated  currants  and  gooseberries  should 
not  be  planted  in  localities  where  white  pine 
is  an  important  tree.  The  laws  of  some  States 
prohibit  the  planting  of  such  bushes  without  per- 
mission from  State  authorities,  except  in  areas 
designated  as  ^'currant  growing  districts." 
White  pine  plantings  are  a  safe  investment  if 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  first  destroyed 
within  200  to  300  yards.  The  cost  of  protection 
may  be  reduced  by  selecting  planting  sites  as  far 
removed  from  cultivated  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries as  possible,  and  where  the  wild  bushes  are 
naturally  few  or  absent.  Cultivated  black  cur- 
rants may  cause  loss  if  within  a  mile  of  the  pines. 

10.  White  pine  blister  rust  has  not  been  found 
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in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  or  west- 
ern Canada.  The  abundance  of  wild  currants  and 
gooseberries  in  the  sugar  pine  and  western  white 
pine  forests  would  make  control  of  the  blister 
rust  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  most  locali- 
ties. The  principal  safeguard  of  these  valuable 
western  forests  lies  in  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  quarantines  prohibiting  shipment  of 
5-leaved  pines,  and  currants  and  gooseberries  to 
points  west  of  the  Great  Plains. 

In  Pennsylvania  no  white  pine  blister  rust  was 
found  in  1919,  and  relative  scarcity  of  host 
plants  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  will  aid 
materially  in  delaying  the  spread  of  the  disease 
southward. 

The  disease  has  been  found  in  all  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  in  a  few  scattered 
localities  in  the  other  Middle  States,  and  a  wide- 
spread infection  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
None  has  been  reported  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  Coast  region. 

Sixty-five  species  of  Ribes  are  indigenous  to 
western  North  America.  Out  of  this  large  num- 
ber can  be  found  species  adapted  to  nearly  every 
site  condition  occurring  in  these  regions.  The 
constant  occurrence  of  these  Ribes  would  af- 
ford unbroken  chains  for  the  dissemination  of 
white  pine  blister  rust. 

If  the  sugar  pine  and  western  white  pine  are 
to  be  kept  free  from  this  disease,  five-leaved  pines 
and  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  from  infected 
regions  must  be  kept  out  of  the  West,  as  pro- 
vided by  quarantines  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Several  violations  of  the  Federal 
quarantine  have  been  discovered  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  A  single  diseased  shipment 
of  either  pine  or  Ribes  may  result  in  enormous 
losses  in  the  Far  West>  both  to  private  and  gov- 
ernment holdings. 

There  was  also  presented  at  the  Conference  an 
estimate  of  the  stand  of  5-neetlIed  white.pines  in 
North  America  in  1919  as  follows: 


The  reported  value  of  white  pine  lumber  cut 
in  1918  in  North  America  is  given  as  over 
$80,000,000. 


Less  Maple  Sugar  and  S3rrup  Produced. 

PRODUCTION  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup 
has  declined  this  year,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  sugar  produc- 
tion was  7,529,000  pounds,  which  compares  with 
10,169,000  pounds  in  1919,  13,271>000  pounds  in 
1918,  and  10,839,000  pounds  in  1917. 

Syrup  production  has  not  fallen  off  in  the 
same  degree,  and  yet  the  estimate  of  3,606,000 
gallons  for  1920  is  much  below  the  3,854,000  gal- 
lons of  1919y  the  4,905,000  gallons  of  1918,  ami 
the  4,286,000  gallons  of  1917. 

With  syrup  converted  to  terms  of  sugar,  the 
maple  sugar  production  of  1920  amounted  to  36,- 
373,000  pounds,  and  this  compares  with  the  esti- 
mate of  41,005,000  pounds  in  1919,  52,513,0{X) 
pounds  in  1918,  and  45^127,000  pounds  in  1917. 

The  productive  season  of  1920  was  a  short  one 
and  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  per 
tree,  with  S3rrup  expressed  as  sugar,  was  onlv 
1.91,  while  in  the  preceding  three  years  the  aver- 
ages ranged  from  2.16  to  2.72  pounds  per  tree. 

Pennsylvania's  maple  trees  produced  a  crop  of 
syrup  and  sugar  valued  at  almost  a  million  dol- 
lars, this  year,  according  to  figures  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  amount  of  maple  syrup 
obtained  was  only  83  per  cent,  of  last  year*s, 
while  only  SO  per  cent,  as  much  maple  sugar  was 
turned  out.  The  decreased  production  was  brought 
about  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  About 
264,600  gallons  of  maple  syrup  were  produced 
and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2.75  per  gallon, 
representing  a  total  value  of  $727,670.  There 
were  549,440  pounds  of  maple  sugar  produce^] 
and  sold  for  37  cents  per  pound,  the  total  value 
being  $203,292. 


United  States: 

Eastern  States   ; 14.5  billion  feet  at  $12.00  per  M  feet. 

Lake  States 9         ''         '*     ''     15.00     ''  ''     *' 

Inland  Empire   23         ''         ''     ''       3.25     ''  ''     '' 

Sugar  Pine    38         "         '*    /'       3.50     «'  ''     '* 


84.5 


Total   

Canada : 

Western  Canada    2.5      '* 

Eastern  Canada   60         ^' 


*'     '*     $2.00    '*  *'     '' 
'*     '*     10.00    ''  ''     '' 


Total    62.5 

Grand  Total  North  America 147 


$7.63 


it     t(        n 


$174^000,000 

135,000,000 

74,750,000 

133,000,000 

$516,750,000 

$5,000,000 
600,000,000 

$605,000,000 
$1,121,750,000 
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Work  Against  Forest  Insects. 

IMPORTANT  results  have  been  obtained  in 
investigations  of  insects  affecting  forest  re- 
souroes,  acoording  to  the  recent  annual  re- 
port of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  An  extract 
from  the  report  follows: 

^'An  especial  investigation  of  the  insect  dam- 
age to  crude  spruce  products  for  airplane  stock 
in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  showed 
that  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the  damage 
could  be  prevented  by  proper  methods  of  logging 
and  production  with  little  or  no  additional  cost. 

''Exhaustive  studies  of  insect  investigation 
and  control  were  continued  in  the  Sequoia  and 
Yosemite  National  Parks.  Much  new  informa- 
tion has  been  gained,  and  the  methods  of  gather- 
ing and  compiling  field  data  have  been  standard- 
ized. 

''A  special  study  was  completed  on  the  inter- 
relation of  forest  fires  and  insects  on  an  area  of 
about  8^000  acres  in  southern  Oregon.  This  area 
had  been  under  observation  since  1914,  and 
fire  had  burned  over  about  800  acres  in  1918.  The 
records  show  that  previous  to  the  fire  the  insects 
had  killed  485,000  board  feet  of  timber.  The  fire 
killed  170,000  feet,  and  subsequently  the  slightly 
tire-injured  as  well  as  the  uninjured  trees  in  the 
burned  area  were  killed  by  beetles,  which  were 
attracted  from  the  surrounding  areas.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  infestation  in  the  burned  area 
increased  more  than  1,000  per  cent.,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  infestation  in  the  surrounding 
areas  decreased.  It  \fas  also  found  that  the 
broods  of  the  beetles  in  the  fire-scorched  trees 
tailed  to  develop  to  much  beyond  the  original 
number  that  attacked  the  trees.  So  the  fire  did 
not  contribute  to  an  increase  of  the  beetles  in 
the  general  area  or  to  the  starting  or  extension 
of  an  epidemic  of  beetles.  This  result  is  of  ex- 
treme interest  and  hardly  to  be  expected. 

''The  most  careful  study  ever  made  of  the  his- 
tory of  an  epidemic  infestation  by  tree-killing 
))eetles  was  completed  and  a  report  submitted 
(luring  the  year.  In  the  Rogue  River  area  in 
about  48,000  acres  near  Ashland,  Ore.,  the  west- 
ern pine  beetle  in  1914  caused  the  death  of  346,- 
;»00  board  feet  of  pine  timber.  In  1915,  1,615,000 
hoard  feet  were  killed;  1,383>000  feet  in  1916; 
and  608,000  in  1917.  A  count  of  the  young  and 
matured  stages  of  the  beetles  that  developed  in 
an  average  foot  of  bark,  and  also  of  the  number 
of  exit  holes  through  whieh  the  beetles  emerged 
to  attack  other  trees,  showed  that  there  was  a 
nf>table  decrease  in  numbers  during  the  develop- 


ment of  the  broods  each  year  in  the  infested  trees 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  natural  enemies  and 
other  disturbing  factors.  This  helps  explain  why 
these  beetle  epidemics  rise  and  fall  within  a 
limited  period- of  years,  and  it  explains  how  the 
western  forests  of  yellow  pine  are  naturally  pro- 
tected from  total  destruction.  These  facts  are 
especially  significant  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  percentage  principle  of  control, 
as  by  aiding  the  natural  forces  which  work 
against  the  abnormal  increase  and  spread  of  the 
beetles,  complete  control  may  be  gained.  The  his- 
tory of  this  epidemic  shows  the  importance  of 
prompt  recognition  and  prompt  treatment  of  a 
threatened  outbreak  in  order  to  prevent  the  great 
loss  of  timber  which  would  occur  before  natural 
control  became  operative. 

"Another  special  study  was  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  all  stages  of  the  western  pine  beetle  in  330 
square  feet  of  infested  bark  selected  from  67 
trees,  which  represented  an  average  infestation 
within  an  area  of  approximately  36  square  miles. 
It  was  shown  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
mortality  between  the  young  matured  stages  in 
the  developing  broods,  but  that  normally  an 
average  of  about  150  beetles  to  the  square  foot 
of  bark  developed  to  the  adult,  or  reproductive 
stage;  which  would  be  50,000  beetles  to  the  aver- 
age infested  tree,  or  say,  39,000  beetles  to  1>000 
board  feet  of  timber.  Since  it  requires  an  aver- 
age of  about  10  beetles  to  the  square  foot  to  at- 
tack and  kill  a  vigorous,  healthy  tree,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  pine  timber  of  the  western  for- 
ests would  soon  be  destroyed  were  it  not  for 
natural  and  artificial  control. 

"Experiments  to  determine  the  time  of  year 
to  cut  and  the  methods  of  handling  mesquite  for 
fuel,  posts,  etc.,  to  avoid  destruction  by  wood- 
boring  insects,  have  been  nearly  completed,  and 
the  results  show  that  serious  loss  in  the  South- 
west can  be  prevented  by  cutting  the  trees  in 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  and  piling  the  wood 
in  loose  piles  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  Damage 
to  posts  can  be  prevented  by  cutting  them  at  any 
time  and  laying  them  on  the  ground  where  they 
will  receive  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  turning 
them  occasionally  so  that  the  young  stages  of  the 
borers  will  be  killed  by  the  heat. 

"Studies  of  damage  to  lead  telephone  cables 
in  California  by  a  wood-boring  beetle  have  been 
continued,  and  the  results  so  far  show  that  the 
beetle  is  able  to  penetrate  alloyed  substances 
that  are  considerably  harder  than  lead.  The 
problem  is  still  unsolved,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  a  practical  means  of  controlling  this  pest, 
which  is  able  to  put  hundreds  of  telephones  out 
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of  eommission  by  boring  holes  in  the  cables, 
through  which  the  water  enters,  rendering  the 
wire  connections  useless  until  the  place  is  found 
and  repaired. 

''Continued  experiments  with  chemical  sub- 
stances applied  to  finished  and  crude  forest  prod- 
ucts show  that  very  few  of  the  many  substances 
that  have  been  tried  are  effective,  and,  with  crude 
products,  none  of  them  is  so  economical  as  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  management  in  logging  and 
manufacture  which  will  render  the  conditions  of 
the  bark  and  the  wood  unfavorable  to  attack. 

''Continued  studies  of  termite  or  white  ant 
damage  to  the  woodwork  of  buildings  has  led  to 
the  discovery  that  one  of  the  most  destructive 
species  can  not  live  if  deprived  of  moisture  in 
ground  or  foundation  timbers;  thus  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  serious  damage. 

"Investigations  of  shade-tree  insects  have  con- 
tinued, and  there  has  been  much  correspondence 
about  insects  of  this  class. 

' '  The  recent  appearance  of  the  so-called  seven- 
teen-year locust,  or  periodical  ci«ada,  has  given 
an  opportunity  for  detailed  study  of  certain 
points,  and  motion  pictures  have  been  made.'' 


The  Eastern  National  Forests. 

THE  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion has  issued  a  brochure  entitled  "Prog- 
ress of  Purchase  of  Eastern  National  For- 
ests" well  illustrated  with  plates  and  maps. 

The  Act  of  March  1,  1911,  which  was  designed 
primarily  for  affording  protection  to  the  head- 
waters of  navigable  streams,  seeks  its  results 
through  the  maintenance  of  forests.  It  thus  of- 
fers a  means  of  furthering  measures  for  main- 
taining a  supply  of  eastern  timber.  Under  its 
provisions  there  had  been  acquired  to  January  1, 
1920,  a  total  of  1,841,934  acres  of  spruce  and 
hardwood  forests  in  the  White  Mbuntains^  and  the 
Southern  Appalachian  regions  have  been,  or  are, 
in  process  of  being  acquired,  out  of  more  than 
50,000,000  acres  of  this  class  of  timber-land.  All 
of  these  purchases  are  rough  lands  in  the  moun- 
tainous sections  of  the  country. 

The  original  Weeks  bill  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  $11,000,000,  and  to  this  $600,000  was  add- 
ed for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  The  Commission  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  all  but  $300,000. 

The  1,841,934  acres  are  being  purchased  at  an 
average  price  of  $5.26  per  acre,  and  as  the  mer« 
chantable  timber  has  increased  in  value,  the  Na- 
tional Forests  will  not  only  serve  in  their  protec- 
tive function,  but  be  an  excellent  investment 
financially. 


Some  of  the  tracts  have  merchantable  timber 
on  them.  Many  purchases,  however,  throu^ 
n^lect  by  prior  owners  have  been  burned  and 
their  earning  capacity  greatly  redaeed,  or  are 
cut-over  lands,  or  lands  in  young  timber  which 
can  yield  no  immediate  returns.  The  cutting  of 
timber  by  the  government  on  acquired  land  is 
conservative,  less  timber  being  sold  eaeh  year 
than  the  estimated  annual  replaaement  by 
growth.  The  receipts  for  the  fiseal  year  1919  on 
the  then  acquired  area  of  1,347,660  acres  was 
$71,942. 

There  have  been  twenty-one  porchase  areas 
located  in  nine  States  in  the  important  hardwood 
and  spruce  regions  of  the  White  Mountains  and 
Southern  Appalachians.  On  seventeen  of  these^ 
purchases  have  been  authorized.  These  pur- 
chase areas  have  an  area  of  nearly  7,000,000 
acres,  including  some  interior  farming  land. 

A  further  appropriation  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  recommended^  covering  a  period  of  years, 
would  be  expended  primarily  in  acquiring  lands 
on  areas  which  have  already  been  located  so  as 
to  secure  consolidation  and  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration, and  with  the  further  object  of  ex- 
tending the  policy  of  new  units  located  particu- 
larly in  States  in  which  no  purchase  areas  have 
as  yet  been  established. 

The  Forest  Reservation  Commission  gives  the 
total  area  of  hardwood  and  spruce  lands  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Eastern  States,  which  is  un- 
suited  for  agricultural  purposes  and  should  be 
maintained  in  productive  forests,  in  excess  of 
30,000,000  acres. 

The  purchases  not  only  promote  navigation 
through  the  maintenance  of  equitaUe  stream 
fiow,  and  through  reducing  deposits  of  silt,  but 
aid  in  securing  a  supply  of  hardwoods  and  of 
spruce  for  pulp  and  for  airplane  construction. 

A  collateral  advantage  is  that  enjoyed  by 
towns  in  securing  their  supply  of  domestic  wat^ 
from  watersheds  in  whole  or  in  part  owned  by 
the  government  and  lying  within  the  forests. 
There  are  seventeen  municipalitiefl^  including 
four  large  hotels  which  now  make  use  of  this 
privilege,  while  twenty-nine  municipalities  and 
five  hotels  secure  their  supply  from  lands  which 
have  not  been  acquired,  but  are  located  within 
the  purchase  areas.  €h>vernment  control  assures 
sanitation  of  such  areas  without  interfering  with 
their  use  for  timber  production.  These  forests 
can  also  be  used  for  recreational  porposes,  while 
certain  restricted  areas  have  already  been  desig- 
nated as  game  preserves. 

Detailed  descriptions  and  maps  are  given  of 
seventeen  purchase  areas. 
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Forestry  in  Blair  County  in  1919. 

The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  has  issned  its  5th  Annual  Report. 

This  Association  has  heen  doing  a  notable 
work  in  conserving  the  forests,  game  and  fish  of 
Blair  County,  and  desoriptions  are  given  of  what 
was  accomplished  in  the  year  1919. 

The  Forestry  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

''Because  of  the  importance  of  the  forests  to 
our  industries,  water  supply,  game^  and  health  of 
the  citizens,  a  survey  of  the  Blair  County  timber 
lands  has  been  attempted. 

There  are  134,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  the 
County,  of  which  11,647  acres  are  municipal 
water  shed,  and  27,520  acres  are  railroad  water- 
shed. On  this  total  of  39,167  acres,  some 
principles  of  forest  protection  and  management 
are  in  constant  application. 

On  the  remainder,  94,833  acres,  lumbermen  and 
farmers  find  their  timber  supply,  but  this 
amounts  to  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  used 
by  the  County.  These  lands  are  less  protected 
from  fire  than  those  of  the  railroads  and  of  the 
municipalities. 

Fires  in  the  last  nineteen  years  caused  68  per 
cent,  of  the  wood  land  to  be  burned  over,  and 
caused,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  total  loss  of 
$270,300.00.  The  cost  to  extinguish  these  fires 
per  year  amounts  to  two  mills  per  acre  burned 
over,  paid  out  of  the  County  Treasury. 

A  tax  of  one-half  of  one  cent  per  acre  on  the 
134,000  acres  would  not  only  pay  cost  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires  for  two  years,  but  would  allow 
the  hiring  of  extra  wardens  in  dry  times,  to 
patrol  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  forests. 
The  past  custom  of  distributing  shade  trees  to 
members,  in  the  Spring,  was  omitted  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  the  trees. 

Sixty-seven  white  Mlulberry  trees  were  secured 
from  the  State  Forestry  Department  and  were 
planted  at  different  spots  in  the  County  by  the 
Boy  Scouts.  This  tree  furnishes  food  for  game 
and  insectivorous  birds. 

Thirty-five  Fire  Wardens  are  in  active  service 
and  two  special  Wardens  were  employed  during 
the  Fall  and  Spring.  The  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Blair  County  forest  condition  may 
be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  for  the  past 
eighteen  years  the  annual  amount  of  wood  cut 
has  been  3,300,000  cubic  feet,  while  but  1,700,000 
cubic  feet  of  lumber  of  cutting  size  is  annually 
l?rowing.  Which  means  the  exhaustion  of  Blair 
Cotmty's  forests  in  about  thirty-five  years. 

This  will  mean  not  only  the  loss  to  industries 
depending  upon  the  present  timber  supply,  but 


in  addition  $85,000  worth  of  labor  is  lost.  The 
United  States  Forest  Service  is  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  devise  a  Federal  forest  policy  agreeable 
to  the  private  owners  of  timber  land  which  aims 
at  replanting  and  other  conservative  measures 
for  the  protection  of  our  remaining  forests  and 
their  conservative  use.  If  such  a  policy  is  adopt- 
ed, it  will  also  benefit  Blair  County.*' 


Development  of  Alaskan  Forests  for  Paper 
Production. 

Secretary  Meredith  is  convinced  that  there  is  a 
large  opportunity  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  assist  in  the  economic  upbuilding  of 
Alaska.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  attention  is 
called  to  the  favorable  situation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  paper  mills  in  the  territory,  and  offering 
co-of>eration  by  making  available  National  Forest 
pulpwood  on  terms  that  will  provide  a  satis- 
factory operating  basis. 

The  Secretary  believes  that  the  development 
of  the  forest  and  hydro-electric  resources  of 
Alaska  is  a  practicable  means  of  increasing  the 
supplies  of  newsprint  available  for  the  United 
States,  and  thus  eventually  lessening  the  paper 
shortage,  now  so  acute.  The  National  Forests  of 
Alaska  probably  contain  1*00,000,000  cords  of 
timber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
and  other  grades  of  paper.  Under  careful  man- 
agement, these  forests  can  produce  2,000,000 
cords  of  pulpwood  annually  for  all  time,  or 
enough  to  manufacture  one-third  of  the  pulp 
products  now  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  Alaskan  Forests  also  contain  the'  second 
chief  essential  of  a  paper-manufacturing  industry 
— water  power.  While  no  accurate  survey  of 
water  powers  has  been  made,  known  projects 
have  a  possible  development  of  100,000  horse- 
power; and  the  department  estimates  that  a  com- 
plete exploration  of  the  National  Forests  in 
southern  Alaska  will  increase  their  potential 
power  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  chief  drawbacks  which  have  prevented 
paper  making  in  Alaska  hitherto  have  been  the 
large  investments  required  for  new  plants,  in- 
accessibility and  lack  of  development  in  Alaska, 
and  the  transportation  charges  to  consuming 
regions  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  these  obstacles  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  present  acute  demand  and 
high  prices  for  all  grades  of  paper;  and  that  the 
near  future  should  witness  a  movement  of  the 
paper  industry  into  southeastern  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  destined  to  become  a  second  Norway. 
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With  enormous  forests  of  rapidly  g^rowing  species 
suitable  for  pulp,  water  power,  and  tidewater 
shipment  of  manufactured  products,  Alaska  will 
undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  principal  paper 
sources  of  the  United  States.  A  substantial 
development  of  the  paper  industry  in  this 
wonderful  region,  combined  with  the  intelligent 
reforestation  of  pulp  lands  in  the  older  regions, 
should  settle  forever  the  question  of  a  paper 
shortage  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  the  Forest  Service  has  brought  about 
the  sale  of  420,000,000  feet  of  sawtiraber  in  the 
National  Forests  of  Alaska.  A  number  of  areas 
suitable  for  pulp  operations  have  been  cruised 
and  prepared  for  sale;  and  during  the  coming 
summer  the  survey  of  pulpwoods  will  be  extended 
in  order  that  other  desirable  tracts  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers. 
Promising  developments  in  paper  manufacture, 
in  fact,  are  now  pending.  The  Forest  Service  has 
also  investigated  stream  flow  in  co-operation  with 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  has  collected  data  of 
value  to  engineers  in  planning  power  develop- 
ments. 

To  encourage  a  paper  industry  in  Alaska, 
National  Forest  timber  will  be  offered  for  large 
installations  kinder  mutually  favorable  termst 
The  department  is  prepared  to  contract  sufficient 
stumpage  to  supply  paper  mills  for  thirty  years. 
The  timber  will  be  paid  for  from  month  to  month 
as  it  is  cut,  obviating  the  necessity  for  large  in- 
vestments in  raw  material. 

The  initial  prices,  based  upon  current  timber 
values  in  Alaska,  are  sufficiently  low  to  make  the 
cost  of  pulpwood  stumpage  a  relatively  negligible 
factor  to  the  manufacturer.  On  several  areas 
which  have  been  appraised,  the  spruce  timber  is 
priced  at  50  cents  a  cord  and  the  hemlock  timber 
at  25  cents.  These  rates  will  apply  during  the 
first  five  years  following  the  installation  of  the 
plant.  Thereafter  prices  will  be  readjusted  at 
five-year  intervals  if  current  timber  values  in 
Alaska  warrant,  but  with  equitable  provisions 
regarding  maximum  rates  which,  in  no  event,  will 
be  exceeded  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  con- 
tract. 

At  the  present  juncture,  the  opening  up  of  the 
forests  of  Alaska  for  the  development  of  the 
paper  industry  will  supply  one  of  the  moist 
critical  economic  needs  of  the  United  States  to 
the  profit  and  service  of  both  Alaska  and  the 
people  of  the  several  States  without  in  any  way 
sacrificing  or  interfering  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  forests  were  established. 


The  Bamboo  Plant. 

NEHrCHADNEZZAR  has  attracted  some 
centuries  of  curiosity  as  a  grazing  human, 
but  he  deserves  no  credit  for  the  unique 
(|uality  of  his  exploit.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, asserts  that  the  natives  of  the  Far  Ease 
were  eating  grass  in  the  form  of  edible  bamboo 
sprouts  long  before.  And  now  the  tender 
sprout  of  the  bamboo,  prepared  for  the  table  in 
the  same  manner  as  asparagus,  is  declared  to  be 
a  delicious  spring  vegetable  for  Ameriean  tables. 

It  probably  is  news  to  most  Amerioans  to  learn 
that  there  are  several  bamboo  plantations  ot 
undoubted  value  already  established  in  Geonna 
and  Louisiana.  Bamboo,  according  to  scientists 
is  not  a  tree,  but  a  giant  grass.  It  grows  \i\nf 
asparagus,  the  new  plants  forming  from  the 
original  roots.  The  bamboo  sprout  ahoots  up  a: 
the  incredible  rate  of  a  foot  a  day,  and  when 
mature  has  a  stem  4  inches  in  diameter  and  50 
feet  high.  It  requires  no  cultivation.  The  grown 
timber  has  an  infinite  number  of  industrial  uses 
owing  to  the  light  composition  of  the  wood  and 
its  long,  tough  fibres.  It  can  be  used  for  barrel 
hoops,  ladders,  trellises,  etc. 

It  is  a  valuable  crop.  In  1902  the  leading' 
Japanese  growers  estimated  an  annual  profit  of 
$50  an  acre  from  the  sale  of  the  edible  sprouts 
and  grown  timber.  Present  conditions  would 
warrant  a  much  larger  profit. '  An  acre  of  bam- 
boo will  produce  about  1,000  edible  shoots  each 
spring  and  will  continue  the  production  for  40 
or  50  years  without  being  renewed. 

More  general  introduction  is  urged  for  the 
South  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Southern  Pacific  States 
where  conditions  for  bamboo  culture  are  favor- 
able. 


New  Jersey  has  nearly  2,000>000  acres  of 
woodland,  most  of  it  in  a  degraded  condition  be- 
cause of  repeated  forest  fires,  wasteful  logging, 
neglect  of  owners,  and  abuse  by  the  public.  As 
determined  by  soil  surveys  and  careful  studies 
nearly  three-quarters  of  this  area  is  unfit  for 
any  profitable  use  other  than  growing  timber. 
If  this  is  made  into  productive,  profitable  for- 
ests, the  value  can  be  rapidly  increased  from  the 
present  total  of  $6,000,000  to  over  $20,000,000. 
Instead  of  furnishing  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  lumber  used  within  the  State  as  at  present 
New  Jersey's  woodlands  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  lumber  and  wood 
products  required  by  its  people. 
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United  States  Timber  Depletion. 


THAT  the  high  cost  of  lumber  and  news- 
print is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
using  up  of  the  forests  east  of  the  Great 
Plains  was  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  forwardipg  to  the  Senate  a  report  by  the  For- 
est Sei-vice  on  timber  depletion^  called  for  by 
resolution  of  Senator  Capper. 

*' Scarcity  of  timber  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  high  prices.  Forest 
products  have  shared  in  the  Wave  of  inflated 
values.  An  auction  lumber  market  would  have 
resulted  in  any  event  from  the  sudden  release 
of  pent-up  demands  for  housing  and  industrial 
material  at  a  time  when  lumber  stocks  were  short 
and  the  saw  mills  unable  to  respond  rapidly  with 
increased  production.  But  the  facts  remain  that 
three-fifths  of  the  original  timber  of  the  United 
States  is  gone;  that  we  are  using  timber  four 
times  as  fast  as  we  are  growing  it;  and  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  timber  left  is  west  of 
the  Great  Plains  where  its  availability  to  the 
average  user  is  greatly  lessened." 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  2,215  billion 
feet  of  timber  is  left  in  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, the  bulk  of  its  population  and  industries 
are  handicapped  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  forest 
regions  which  formerly  supplied  them.  New 
England  has  one-eighth  of  her  original  timber. 
New  York  manufactures  about  one-tenth  of  the 
lumber  required  by  her  own  population.  The 
present  lumber  cut  of  Pennsylvania  is  less  than 
the  amount  consumed  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
alone.  The  States  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  for 
thirty  years  supplied  most  of  the  eastern  and 
central  regions  with  softwood  lumber,  now  cut 
less  than  one-eighth  of  their  former  production, 
and  are  themselves  importing  softwoods  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  cut  of  Southern  pine,  the 
standard  lumber  of  the  East  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  is  now  falling  off.  Within  a  decade  it  will 
not  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  South  itself. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  points  out  that 
the  freight  bill  on  the  average  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  used  in  the  United  States  is  rising  stead- 
ily. The  falling  lumber  cut  in  the  East  and  its 
concentration  in  a  few  regions  increases  the  ef- 
fect of  car  shortage,  labor  troubles,  and  bad 
weather  upon  lumber  stocks  and  prices.  It  marks 
the  disappearance  of  effective  competition  be- 
tween groups  of  sawmills  in  different  manufac- 
turing regions,  which  has  been  the  great  leveler 
of  the  lumber  market. 
The    Forest    Service    reports  *  that    building 


grades  of  softwood  lumber  retailed  in  the 
Middle  West  for  $15.00  to  $20.00  per  thou- 
sand feet  prior  to  1900  when  the  material 
was  cut  in  the  Lake  States,  and  for  $25  to  $35 
per  thousand  feet  somewhat  later  when  Southern 
pine  supplied  this  market.  Now,  with  Western 
lumber  taking  over  the  territory,  the  price  level 
has  advanced  to  $80  or  $85.  Practically  every 
softwood  market  in  the  United  States  reflects 
these  distinct  and  advancing  price  levels  as  the 
result  of  local  timber  depletion.  Lack  of  compe- 
tition contributes  to  the  increase.  Instances  are 
cited  where  the  consumer  of  certain  lumber 
grades  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has  paid  as  much  as 
$50  per  thousand  board  feet  more  than  the  con- 
sumer of  the  same  grades  on  the  West  Coast, 
over  and  above  all  transportation  charges. 

'*  Other  existing  evidences  of  timber  depletion 
are  the  scarcity  and  excessive  cost  of  timber 
products  of  high  quality,  particularly  of  hard- 
woods, which  already  is  critical  for  many  Ameri- 
can industries,  the  shrinking  production  of  tur- 
pentine and  rosin  in  the  Southern  pineries,  and 
the  necessity  of  importing  two-thirds  of  the  news- 
print which  the  United  States  requires. 

**  Timber  depletion  has  not  resulted  from  the 
use  of  our  forests,  but  from  their  devastation. 
There  are  463,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  of  all 
classes  in  the  United  States,  including  burned, 
culled,  and  cut-over.  Of  this  amount  81,000,000 
acres  is  an  unproductive  waste.  Upon  enormous 
additional  areas  the  growth  is  so  small  in  amount 
or  of  such  inferior  character  that  its  economic 
value  is  negligible.  These  forest  lands  will  pro- 
duce the  timber  required  by  the  country  if  they 
are  kept  at  work  full  time  growing  trees.  But 
unless  timber  growth  takes  the  place  of  devasta- 
tion from  forest  fires  and  destructive  methods  of 
cutting,  our  consumption  of  lumber  must  drop  to 
the  level  of  European  countries  where  wood  is  an 
imported  luxury.'' 

The  Secretary  advises  the  Senate  that  there 
has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  concentration 
of  timber  ownership  during  the  last  ten  years. 
About  250  large  owners  control  half  of  the 
private  timber  in  the  United  States.  The  specu- 
lative holding  of  timber  has  been  checked  to  some 
extent,  some  of  the  principal  properties  have  been 
decreased,  and  the  present  tendency  is  toward 
manufacturing  operations.  He  reports  that  no 
information  has  been  obtained  to  justify  a  con- 
clusion that  a  lumber  monopoly  of  any  great 
scale  exists. 

At  the  same  time  the  lumber  industry  is,  in 
part,  being  more  closely  organized  in  large  oper- 
ating and  marketing  groups.  Although  there  is  still 
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a  very  large  number  of  individual  timber  owners 
and  sawmills^  the  larger  interests  are  securing  a 
more  dominant  place  in  lumber  manufacture  in 
the  West.  As  timber  depletion  goes  on  these 
large  owners  will  more  closely  control  the  remain- 
ing supplies,  particularly  the  old  growth  of  high 
quality.  This  situation  points  toward  a  natural 
monopoly  of  the  high  grade  softwood  timber. 

Secretary  Meredith  endorses  the  position  taken 
by  the  Forest  Service  that  the  fundamental  need 
arising  from  this  situation  is  to  grow  trees.  He 
strongly  urges  a  national  policy  of  reforestation. 
The  most  effective  attack  both  upon  excessive 
prices  and  possible  monopolies  of  lumber  or  news- 
print is  the  production  of  timber  as  a  steady  crop 
on  non-agricultural  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  immediate  steps  which  the  Secretary 
recommends  to  Congress  are  an  enlargement  of 
the  National  Forests  on  a  wide  scale  and  legisla- 
tion which  will  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  co- 
operate effectively  with  the  States  in  stopping 
forest  fires  and  growing  timber  on  State  and 
private  land.  At  the  same  time  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  United 
States  should  be  made,  concerning  such  matters 
as  the  quantities  of  timber  available  for  each 
form  of  use,  the  classification  of  land  as  between 
the  production  of  timber  and  farm  crops,  and  the 
timber  growing  resources  and  timber  needs  of 
each  region. 


Notes. 


A  strict  Federal  embargo  upon  all  Christmas 
trees  and  evergreens  from  the  districts  in  the 
New  England  States,  that  are  infested  with 
gypsy  moth,  has  been  urged  by  Secretary  Fred 
Rasmussen>  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  has  maintained  an 
embargo  against  trees  from  the  infected  area 
for  some  years,  but  despite  these  precautions, 
trees  have  been  shipped  into  the  State,  as  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  examine  every  tree 
reaching  the  Commonwealth,  the  snow  and  ice 
with  which  the  foliage  is  covered  making  it  next 
to  impossible  to  find  the  nests  of  moth  eggs. 

Secretary  Rasmussen  has  asked  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  at  Washington,  that  the  Fed- 
eral embargo  be  declared.  Similar  action  has 
been  taken  by  commissioners  of  agriculture  in  a 
number  of  other  States. 

The  gypsy  moth  was  first  imported  into  Bos- 
ton, and  the  cities  within  the  infested  zone  are 
large  enough  to  use  up  all  Christmas  trees  and 
eveiigreens  cut  in  the  infested  area  if  the  Fed- 
eral embargo  is  declared. 


Bows  of  Yew  for  Modem  Archers. 

ON  the  Snoqualmie  National  Forest  in  Wash- 
ington a  quantity  of  yew  has  been  sold  to 
be  used  in  making  bows.  The  yew  has  lon^ 
been  known  as  the  best  of  all  bow  woods.  Fiamoas 
English  archers  would  have  no  other.  Richard 
HI  ordered  bowyers  to  make  four  bows  of  witch- 
hazely  ash,  or  elm  to  every  one  of  yew,  in  order 
that  the  supply  of  this  valued  wood  might  be 
preserved.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
forest  regulations  in  England.  The  staves  from 
which  bows  were  made  in  those  early  days  were 
seasoned  for  three  years  before  being  made  into 
bows  and  the  bows  were  not  used  for  two  years 
after  being  completed. 

The  American  yew  is  botanically  very  similar 
to  the  European  yew.  One  of  the  three  species 
found  in  the  United  States  grows  only  in  Florida 
and  is  a  small  tree.  Another  is  a  shrub  growing 
in  the  north  Atlantic  region,  while  the  third  oc- 
curs in  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  the 
latter  that  grows  in  the  Snoqualmie  National  For- 
est. When  mature  it  usually  is  from  20  to  30 
feet  high  and  from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 

On  account  of  its  elasticity  and  strength  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  utilized  the  wood  of 
the  yew  for  their  bows  and  often  for  canoe  pad- 
dles. Yew  wood  is  also  well  adapted  to  carving 
and  numerous  attractive  articles  can  be  made 
from  it.  Not  only  does  the  grain  of  the  wood 
make  it  possible  to  carve  attractive  designs,  but 
the  combination  of  red  bark,  white  sapwood,  and 
rose  red  heartwood  make  especially  pleasing  ef- 
fects possible. 


That  the  lumberman  should  not  carry  all  of 
the  blame  for  the  condition  of  forest  depletion 
to  which  the  country  is  awakening,  is  the  test 
of  an  editorial  in  "Lumber"  (St.  Louis),  com- 
menting on  the  recent  appointment  of  Dean 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  of  the  New  York  State  Collie 
of  Forestry,  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  *' Little,  if  any- 
thing, worth  while  has  been  said  or  written  about 
the  part  the  consumers  or  users  of  lumber  have 
played  in  this  now  national  game  of  forest  de- 
pletion— ^a  game  that  is  developing  in  some  quar- 
ters into  a  crime.  But  'the  worm  is  turning/ 
The  responsibility  for  forest  depletion  is  beinji 
slowly  but  surely  placed  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, and  the  forestry  problem  is  becoming  an 
issue  in  the  solution  of  which  almost  every  in- 
dustry of  the  country  must  take  a  part — and  a 
responsible  part." 
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EDITORIAL. 

IT  is  not  muiy  year9  aince  an  important  edu- 
cational institution  sensed  the  growing  de- 
mand for  instruction  in  practical  forestry, 
and  honestly  purposed  providing  to  meet  that 
demand. 

While  the  subject  was  being  discussed  one  of 
the  officials  most  active  in  the  work  was  asked, 
**  Where  is  your  forestry  faculty  f  He  replied, 
''We  will  take  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
present  faculty,  stand  them  up  against  the  wall 
and  say>  'There  is  our  faculty!' '*  The  reply 
was  based  on  an  honest  belief  that  all  the  in- 
struction necessary  could  be  given  without  special 
training  by  an  average  college  faculty. 

Forestry  in  this  country  has  already  become 
so  speeializedy  so  eixaet  in  detail,  and  with  so 
many  points  of  contact  with  other  great  inter- 
ests that  it  ranks  as  a  profession  of  the  first 
order.  No  education  falling  short  in  any  neces- 
sary direction  can  be  considered  as  suflScient. 

Here  is  the  standard  set  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College:  "The  course  in  Forestry  is  profes- 
sional in  character.  Its  aim  is  to  train  men  for 
government,  State  and  private  forestry  work,  and 
for  the  lumber  industry.  The  eomj^ete  forestry 
course  is  eovered  in  four  years  of  college  work. 
The  theoretical  principles  of  forestry  are  studied 
at  the  college  and  their  practical  application  is 
made  in  the  woods  at  the  close  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  and  the  last  two  months 
of  the  Senior  year  are  spent  in  practical  forest 
work  in  the  woods." 

A  careful  study  of  the  curriculum  as  given  in 
the  catalogue  shows  a  student  requires  for  en- 
trance a  good  high  school  course,  or  must  pass 
an  examination. 

One  would  like  to  make  extended  report  upon 
the  curriculum  itself,  but  lack  of  space  forbids. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  it  involves  careful 
training  in  botany,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry, 
mathematics  (which  includes  actual  mensuration 
of  land  areas  and  topographical  surveying) 
dendrology,  silviculture,  tree  diseases,  economic 
history,  seeding  and  planting,  wood  technology, 
political  eeonomy,  forest  law,  lumber  and  its  uses, 
nulling  and  miurketing,  forest  management,  farm 


wood  lot,  French,  or  German,  or  Spanish, 
rhetoric,  expression  and  physical  education. 

All  of  the  above  is  admirable.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  spent  a  delightful 
day  (June  24th)  in  the  Forestry  Camp  of  the 
State  College.  Every  provision  was  made  there 
for  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  classroom.  The  tract  itself,  situ- 
ated on  the  boundary  line  between  Clinton  and 
Centre  Counties,  contains,  it  is  said,  about  14,000 
acres.  Queen  Christina,  of  Spain,  had  at  one  time 
a  certain  interest  in  it>  though  she  never  was  the 
actual  owner.  From  it  during  the  early  days, 
Washington  furnace  derived  its  supply  of  char- 
coal. The  forest  cover  is  already  of  good  size. 
The  last  cutting  was  twenty  years  ago  and  then 
down  only  to  an  eight  inch  diameter.  The  trees 
are  of  the  usual  middle  Pennsylvania  species. 
Fishing  Creek  and  some  of  its  tributary  streams 
flow  through  the  valley.  The  topographic  fea- 
tures of  the  entire  region  are  among  the  most 
attractive  of  this  State. 

One  may,  without  exaggeration,  say  that  a  spot 
so  secluded  yet  so  accessible,  should  belong  to 
the  State.  The  public  demand  for  such  outing 
grounds  is  too  insistent  to  be  longer  overlooked. 
The  public  servant  who  cannot  recognize  this  fact 
has  not  sufficient  vision  for  his  post.  Now  is  the 
time  to  secure  for  public  use  such  scenic  parks. 
They  will  not  be  available  much  longer. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  tract  was  being 
used  for  practical  instruction,  not  only  by  the 
College  Forestry  students,  but  by  the  students  of 
other  departments.  In  fact,  that  tract  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  State  College,  and  should  be 
secured  as  a  portion  of  its  equipment  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  Forest  School  at  Mont 
Alto  is  in  the  heart  of  a  great  State  forest  re- 
serve, and  it  is  hardly  fair  that  the  State  Col- 
lege School  should  be  obliged  to  give  its  forestry 
instruction  on  private  property. 

Very  much  more  might  be  said  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  one  should  not  leave  unsaid  this  fact: 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  can  purchase  that 
tract  now  at  a  reasonable  price;  use  it  as  a 
ground  upon  which  the  State  College  students 
may  round  out  their  professional  education,  and 
if  tired  of  the  ownership  may  at  any  time  after 
the  next  ten  years  sell  it  for  more  than  it  cost 
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to  purchase  and  maintain.  There  are  too  many 
uses  for  such  spots  to  allow  any  of  them  to  go 
begging. 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


Narrative  of  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

THE  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  was  held  at  Lock 
Haven,  June  23rd-25th,  1920.  It  was  well 
attended  and  afforded  members  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  section  of  the  State  where  the  largest 
State  Forests  are  located. 

The  meeting  opened  on  the  evening  of  June 
23rd,  with  a  session  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
High  School.  H.  S.  Furst,  Esq.,  extended  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  the  Association,  recalling  the 
time  when  the  mountains  and  valleys  surround- 
ing Lock  Haven  were  covered  with  magnificent 
forests,  principally  white  pine  and  hemlock.  He 
spoke  of  early  settlers  in  Sugar  Valley  who 
girdled  and  then  burned  virgin  white  pine  to 
clear  the  land  for  farming  purposes.  When  the 
lumber  industry  became  prominent  the  city  was 
noted  for  its  great  boom  in  which  immense  num- 
bers of  logs  were  caught,  stored  and  sold  to  the 
lumber  manufacturers.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  forests  had  disappeared  years 
ago,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Association  to 
reforest  the'  denuded  hillsides,  and  perpetuate  the 
forests  with  all  its  attendant  benefits. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association,  in  his  response 
to  the  address  of  welcome,  gave  a  short  resume 
of  the  history  and  objects  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  an  unselfish,  altruistic  body, 
existing  only  for  the  good  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

He  spoke  of  those  active  in  the  earty  history 
of  the  Association,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  and  Mr. 
John  Birkinbine,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
cause. 

He  also  stated  that  true  forestry  did  not  con- 
sist in  simply  preserving  trees,  but  in  the  re- 
growth,  and  scientific  cutting,  reproducing  valu- 
able forests  on  the  denuded  areas,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish supplies  of  timber  for  the  future,  and  then 
carefully  supervise  the  cutting  of  the  timber 
when  matured. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, then  described  ''Views  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  the  Old  Logging  Days." 

Dr.  John  W.  Harshberger,  Professor  of  Botany, 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  an  illustrated 
address  on  '*The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  Trees." 

The  latter  address  will  be  found  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  and  the  former  in  th^  October 
number. 

On  Thursday,  June  24th,  an  automobile  trip 
was  made  via  Mill  Hall  and  Lamar  to  the  Fresh- 
man Forestry  Camp  of  the  Penn8ylva,ma  State 
College,  located  on  the  Washington  Furnace 
Tract,  four  miles  from  Lamar.  This  is  a  tract 
of  14,000  acres  of  timber  which  has  not  been  cut 
for  twenty  years,  and  was  then  cut  to  a  diameter 
of  eight  inches.  A  description  of  the  tract  is 
given  in  this  issue,  also  some  illustrations. 

After  words  of  welcome  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Fergu- 
son, Director  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  C.  0.  Dunlap,  Esq., 
Miss  Valentine,  Col.  Theodore  D.  Boal,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Steele  gave  an  historical  resume  of  the 
tract,  which  had  been  reported  as  owned  at  one 
time  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  It  was  shown  that 
the  Queen  of  Spain  could  not  legally  have  held 
title  to  any  property  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  of  the  sale  by  Spain  of  Florida  to  the 
United  States,  there  were  certain  royal  claims  for 
damages.  Mr.  Fallon,  acting  for  the  Queen,  in- 
vested the  awards  in  this  tract  on  which  copper 
was  supposed  to  exist;  the  Fallon  House  at  Loek 
Haven,  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  elsewhere. 
Queen  Christina  married  the  Duke  of  Riansares, 
who  came  to  this  country  to  represent  her  and 
her  children.  They  were  exiles  in  England,  and 
were  forced  to  dispose  of  their  property,  the 
Duke  of  Riansares  giving  a  bill  of  sale  in  J8()2. 
It  was  owned  in  turn  by  Atlantic  &  Qreat  West* 
ern  R.  R.,  the  American  Estates  Association, 
finally  passing  in  1892  to  its  present  owner,  Mr. 
Charles  Steele.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  State  Col- 
lege, said  that  Mr.  Steele  was  anxious  that 
either  the  State  or  State  College  should  buy  the 
tract,  and  this  project  might  be  carried  out.  Dr. 
Drinker  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  Associ- 
ation at  being  able  to  visit  the  tract. 

After  luncheon  the  party  di\'ided  up  for  three 
trips,  viz.,  a  botanical  trip,  lead  by  two  professors 
to  inspect  the  plant  life  of  the  region;  a  moun- 
tain climbing  trip  to  a  neighboring  peak  from 
which  a  wonderful  view  could  be  secured,  and  a 
forestry  trip,  the  latter  including  a  fine  stand 
of  table  mountain  pine,  both  the  open  and 
forest  type  being  seen.  This  tract  has  been  but 
little  harmed  by  forest  fires,  being  partly  pro- 
tected by  Fishing  Creek,  a  beautiful  tront  stream 
(which  flows  through  the  tract).  Cedar  Run,  the 
State  road,  and  the  State  Forest,  The  return 
trip   was   made   down  Fishing   Creek,    through 
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Tylersville  and  Brownville,  through  Sugar  Val- 
ley to  Loganton,  crossing  back  over  the  moun- 
tain (a  stop  was  made  at  Sulphur  Spring)  and 
down  Long  Run  to  the  McElhattan  Forest,  thence 
through  East  Nittany  Valley  via  Salona  and  Mill 
Hall  to  Lock  Haven. 

In  the  evening  a  session  was  held  at  which 
the  resolution,  given  on  another  page,  was  passed 
in  regard  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Elkinton. 

The  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of 
Forestry,  then  made  an  address,  a  resume  of 
which,  will  be  found  in  this  issue. 

Mjr.  Seth  E.  Gordon,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners,  then  spoke  of  the  work 
of  that  organization  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
description  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

His  address  was  followed  by  a  few  remarks 
from  Mr.  W.  B.  McCaleb,  one  of  the  Game  Com- 
missioners. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Ziegler,  Director  State  Forest  Acad- 
emy, Department  of  Forestry,  spoke  of  the 
**  Problems  Arising  from  the  Loss  of  Our  Chest- 
nut." It  wilf  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 
This  was  followed  by  a  brief  discussion. 
On  Friday  morning,  June  25th,  an  automo- 
bile trip  was  made  up  the  Nittany  Valley  to  Cen- 
ter Hall|  thence  to  the  top  of  Seven  Mountains 
overlooking  a  tract  of  State  Forest  of  150,000 
acres  extending  from  Alexandria  in  the  west  al- 
most to  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  the  east.  The  party  passed  through  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Collie  grounds,  going  to  the 
home  of  Col.  Theodore  D.  Boal,  at  Boalsburg, 
where  a  picnic  lunch  was  partaken  of.^  After 
viewing  the  home  and  beautiful  grounds  of  Col. 
Boal,  the  fine  collection  of  war  relics  from  the 
late  World's  War  was  inspected.  The  members 
also  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Centre 
County  Conservation  Association.  From  here 
the  party  went  to  Penn's  Cave,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers making  a  boat  trip  through  this  cavern  in 
the  limestone  formation,  viewing  the  curious 
figures  outlined  by  stalactites,  and  stalag- 
mite?, which  have  been  ages  in  forming.  The 
cave  was  first  discovered  about  75  years  ago. 

In  the  evening  Forrest  H.  Dutlinger,  State 
Forester,  made  an  address  on  "Forestry  in  Clin- 
ton County;''  Prof.  J.  S.  Illick,  Chief  Bureau 
of  Research,  Department  of  Forestry,  spoke  on 
** Public  Uses  of  the  State  Forests;"  while  R. 
Lynn  Emerick  told  of  "Forestry  in  Relation  to 
Our  Public  Schools,"  all  of  which  will  appear  in 
** Forest  Leaves." 

Mr.  Paul  Kreuzpointer,  Secretary  of  the  Blair 
County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association, 
then  made  an  address  urging  the  importance  of 
instilling  into  school  children  the  uw^^ity  o( 


husbanding  the  country's  natural  resources.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  visits  of  representatives  of  for- 
eign countries  who,  on  viewing  the  destruction  of 
the  timber  resources  of  this  country,  said  that 
they  expected  to  raise  forests  in  their  home 
lands  and  then  when  our  timber  was  all  gone 
send  imports  into  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  its 
report,  which  was  unanimously  passed  and  will 
be  found  on  another  page. 

This  closed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive summer  meetings  of  the  Association. 


Resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS  adopted  June  25,  1920,  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Associ- 
ation heartily  appreciate  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  they  have  received  during  their  Sum- 
mer Meeting  at  Lock  Haven,  and  tender  their 
cordial  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  the  meeting  pleasant  to  them  and 
profitable  to  the  cause  of  Forestry. 

Their  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  H.  S. 
Furst  for  his  address  of  welcome;  to  Mr,  C.  0. 
Dunlap  and  his  colleagues  of  the  local  commit- 
tee for  their  many  and  kind  attentions. 

To  Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson  and  Dean  R.  L.  Watts 
and  their  colleagues;  to  President  Sparks  and  to 
the  ladies  who  gave  the  Association  the  interest- 
ing and  delightful  meeting  at  the  State  College 
Forestry  Camp. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Steele  for  his  presence  and 
assistance  at  the  State  College  Forestry  Camp. 

To  the  public  school  authorities  for  the  use  of 
the  Auditorium  of  the  new  High  School  build- 
ing, where  every  attention  has  been  given  to  our 
comfort  and  needs. 

To  Col.  Theodore  D.  Boal  for  his  courteous  at- 
tention and  welcome  to  his  home  and  invitation 
to  attend  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Centre  Coun- 
ty Conservation  Association. 

To  the  Lock  Haven  Express,  whose  advance 
notice  of  the  meeting  awakened  public  interest, 
and  whose  reports  of  the  proceedings  greatly 
promoted  the  usefulness  of  the  meeting,  and  also 
to  the  Lock  Haven  Times. 

Resolved,  That  our  Association  leaves  Lock 
Haven  with  the  warmest  appreciation  of  the 
generous  hospitality  received  from  everyone. 

Whereas,  W^e,  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association,  meeting  at  Lock 
ilaven,  June,  1920;  have  beard  with  profound 
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regret  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  fellow  mem- 
be*,  Joseph  Elkinton. 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  loss  of  the  coun- 
sel and  support  of  Mr.  Elkinton  from  the  cause 
to  the  promotion  of  which  our  Association  is  de- 
voted. He  was  a  true  nature  lover,  fond  of 
the  woods,  and  his  presence  and  helpful  co- 
operation meant  much  to  forestry  in  our  State. 

We  shall  miss  his  gracious  presence  and  kindly 
friendship,  and  we  tender  to  his  family  our 
hearty  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 

July  26,  1920. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
on  July  26th,  1920,  to  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  in  support  of  the 
Governor  and  of  the  State  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  in  asking  from  the  next  Legislature 
a  larger  appropriation  than  has  heretofore  been 
given  for  promotion  of  the  forestry  interests  of 
the  State.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation should  and  will  give  hearty  support 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
Department  of  Forestry  in  urging  upon  the 
Legislature  convening  in  1921  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity in  the  interest  of  the  State  of  larger 
appropriations  to  be  applied  to  the  protection 
of  our  forests  from  fires,  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  growth  of  new  wood,  and 
the  acquisition  and  planting  of  large  areas  of 
land  in  our  State  fit  for  tree  growth  and  not 
suitable  for  agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association 
throughout  the  State  be  urged  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  prospective  members  of 
the  next  Legislature  and  to  all  others  interested. 


Address  of  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot. 


.    Timber  raising  in  Eastern  United  States  pays 
because — 

1.  There  is  plenty  of  cheap  land  unfit  for  agri- 
culture. 

2.  The   abundant  rainfall   permits   rapid   tree 
growth. 

3.  Transportation  facilities  by  rail  and  water 
are  good. 

4.  Numerous  lai^e  cities  furnish  an  tidequate 
market. 

5.  The  r^on  is  far  removed  from  the  virgin 
supplies  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


HON.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT,  Commissioner 
of  Forestry,  spoke  of  the  problems  to  be 
faced  in  Pennsylvania  with  5,000,000 
acres  of  waste  land,  and  the  losses  incurred  in 
impibrting  tin»ber  (amounting  to  $100,000,000  an- 
nually) into  the  State,  which  should  prodaee  its 
own  supplies.  The  foundations  for  a  continuoos 
forest  policy  should  be  laid.  This  would  mean 
three  things:  First,  stopping  forest  fires;  second, 
creating  a  public  opinion  which  will  enable  the 
State  to  secure  the  5,000,000  acres  of  desert  land, 
reforest  and  handle  it  well;  third,  private 
lands  amounting  to  another  5,000,000  acres  must 
be  kept  safe  from  forest  fires.  The)*e  is  a  law  that 
lands  can  be  declared  a  nuisance  if  not  taken 
care  of,  and  a  heavy  fine  imposed  to  make  the 
owners  keep  their  lands  reasonably  safe  from 
fires.  All  weapons  which  the  Department  of 
Forestry  can  employ,  will  be  used  to  prevent  for- 
est fires. 

On  public  lands  it  is  a  question  of  fire  preven- 
tion. Narrow  trails  cut  down  to  mineral  soil,  to 
check  spread  of  fires  and  to  enable  men  to  go 
quickly  from  one  place  to  anoth^.  Good  roads, 
telephone  lines,  fire  towers,  fire  wardens,  ete. 
To  stop  forest  fires  an  informed  and  efiPeetive 
public  opinion  is  needed*,  and  must  be  created 
which  will  brand  as  a  malefactor  whoeyer  sets  a 
forest  afire,  even  negligently.  This  is  a  most 
powerful  weapon.  If  the  State  is  to  acquire 
5,000,000  acres  of  Pennsylvania  des^i '  nothing 
but  an  informed  public  opinion  will  liable  us  to 
do  it,  whether  it  is  secured  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000,000,  or 
by  a  series  of  ai^ropriations  by  the  Legislature. 
Forestry  at  this  period  of  develc^Mnent  is  de- 
pendent on  underlying  public  sentiment. 

A  tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrocfc^for 
his  effort  on  behalf  of  forestry  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  present  State  Forests  and  system  w&  due 
to  him,  and  the  tool  he  used  at  the  beginning 
was  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

The  Association  could  either  continue  as  at 
present  and  do  a  little  in  backing  up^he  De- 
partment of  Forestry,  or  be  a  big  factor  in  put- 
ting forestry  where  it  ought  to  be.  It  should  also 
continue  to  publish  '' Forest  Leaves. '' 

A  long  struggle  had  just-  been  won  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  coal,  oil  and  water  bills  which  had 
just  been  passed;  many  times  they  were  nearly 
defeated,  but  the  friends  of  conservation  still 
fought  on  and  finally  won.  Each  of  these  bills 
should  eventually  turn  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
World's  War.     To  win  these  fights  required  a 
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force  whieh  was  uncontrolled  by  officials,  and  al- 
ways urging  that  which  is  right. 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  parallel.  We 
will  win  if  we  have  the  proper  fighting  spirit, 
the  proper  plan,  and  the  push  behind  it.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  demand  large  sums  for  for- 
est protection,  to  purchase  lands,  or  revise  the 
present  forest  laws  to  make  Pennsylvania  self- 
sustaining  in  timber,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  a  fighting  organization  behind  the  plan,  and 
he  would  welcome  most  cordially  the  support  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 


Address  of  Seth  E.  Gordon,  Secretary  of 
Game  Commission. 


IT  gives  me,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  this  Association,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  be  present  and  address  you  on  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  activities  of  this  Association. 

So  that  all  present  may  more  fully  understand 
how  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  was  es- 
tablished, I  want  to  say  that  an  organization 
such  as  this,  only  more  interested  in  game  and 
wild  bird  protection  directly  than  in  the  larger 
field  of  forestry  work,  was  formed  in  Harris- 
burg  in  1890  under  the  name  of.  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Sportsmen's  Association.  The  sports- 
men at  the  head  of  this  movement  realized  that 
far  more  benefit  would  come  to  our  interests  by 
joining  forces  and  working  in  unison  than  could 
possibly  come  through  individual  effort,  no  mat- 
ter how  concerted  that  might  be.  The  organi- 
zation BO  formed  kept  going  forward  and  gather- 
ing strength  until  in  1895  sufficient  sentiment 
had  been  crystallized  to  present  properly  to  the 
Legislature  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  De- 
partment by  Act  of  Assembly  that  would  be 
charged  with  the  proper  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  statutes  then  on  the  books  as 
well  as  legislation  deemed  necessary  later  on. 

The  organic  law  governing  the  Board  as  passed 
in  1895  has  not  been  materially  changed  since 
that  time.  The  Board  consists  of  six  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  at  the  present  time 
composed  of  six  prominent  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  who  are  willing  to  devote  sueh  time 
to  the  work  of  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  as 
may  be  necessary  to  properly  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  Department  without  a  single  penny  of 
remuneration  for  either  time  or  expenses  in- 
curred. A  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money    to    the   work,    several    of    them    having 


traveled  half  way  across  the  continent  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Board,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  me  as  well 
as  the  sportsmen  of  the  State  to  find  five  out 
of  six  members  of  the  Board  attending  the  Na- 
tional Conference  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  March 
1st  and  2nd,  the  other  member  being  unavoidably 
absent.  The  sportsmen  of  the  State  agree  that 
with  a  Board  such  as  this  they  are  receiving 
the  benefit  of  a  ripe  experience  in  sportsmanship 
and  business  affairs  on  the  part  of  these  six 
men  that  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
The  Secretary  and  Chief  Game  Protector,  while 
executive  officer  of  the  Board,  is  simply  a  servant 
of  the  Board,  the  same  as  all  other  employees. 

Sportsmen's  Organizations. — Since  the  cre- 
atioQ  of  the  Department  special  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  advisability  of  sportsmen  and  others 
interested  in  wild  life  conservation  forming  or- 
ganizations in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  many  local  organizations 
scattered  throughout  the  Commonwealth  that  are 
each  in  their  way  doing  an  invaluable  service  to 
all  persons  interested  in  conservation. 

Co-operation  With  Other  Departments. — 
The  employees  of  the  Game  Commission  have  for 
a  number  of  years  past  been  endeavoring  to  co- 
operate with  other  forces  interested  in  any  phase 
of  conservation,  and  this  year  were  of  very  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  Department  of  Forestry, 
as  has  just  been  testified  by  the  Chief  Forester, 
Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  in  reducing  the  losses 
from  forest  fires  throughout  the  State  as  well  as 
aiding  to  bring  to  justice  persons  responsible  for 
the  setting  of  forest  fires.  We  have  likewise  been 
assisting  the  Department  of  Fisheries  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  laws,  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcemient  of  the 
dog  license  law. 

Field  Organization. — Our  present  field  organi- 
zation consists  of  10  traveling  or  supervisory 
Game  Protectors,  64  Game  Protectors  in  charge 
of  county  districts  (a  man  for  every  county  ex- 
cept in  three  cases  where  two  small  counties  are 
joined  together  as  a  unit),  10  Assistant  Game 
Protectors  aiding  county  officers  in  difficult  dis- 
tricts, and  the  24  Game  Preserve  Keepers  in 
charge  of  our  game  preserves.  This  field  organi- 
zation is  constantly  kept  busy  with  the  many 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  are  devoting  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  their  efforts  to  the  educat'on  of 
our  people  to  the  value  of  game  and  wild  bird 
protection,  as  well  as  the  conservation  of  other 
natural  resources,  the  other  25  per  cent,  being 
devoted  to  the  discharge  of  police  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Department  in  such  manner  as 
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may  be  necessary  to  secure  proper  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Tmbutb  to  Dr.  Kalbfus. — The  Game  Commis- 
sion operated  for  six  years  without  an  appropri- 
ation to  pay  a  salary  to  its  executive  oflKcer,  and 
right  here  I  want  to  take  occasion  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  a  man  who  was  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  work  of  wild  life  conservation  to  devote 
six  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  without  a  penny  of  pay  from  the 
Commonwealth,  who  faced  all  sorts  of  dangers, 
underwent  all  kinds  of  hardships  and  privations 
to  put  the  work  he  had  undertaken  into  the  place 
it  has  now  reached.  A  more  loyal,  devoted,  con- 
scientious State  official  never  existed — I  refer  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  who  was  killed  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  on  August  10,  1919,  in 
Warren  County. 

Appropriations. — The  first  appropriation  the 
Game  Commission  obtained  was  in  1897  when 
$800  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mission for  two  years  to  pay  postage  and  express 
charges.  In  1899  the  same  amount  was  appropri- 
ated. From  that  time  on  the  appropriations 
were  as  follows: 

1901   $3,000 

1903 12,000 

1905   20,000 

1907   40,000 

1909   60,000 

1911   55,200 

1913   97,400 

This  was  the  last  appropriation  asked  from  the 
general  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  because 
the  sportsmen  in  1913  were  successful  in  having 
the  Legislature  place  upon  our  statute  books  what 
is  known  as  the  Resident  Hunter's  License  Act, 
through  which  a  total  of  305,028  licenses  were 
issued  that  year.  The  County  Treasurers  received 
10  per  cent,  for  the  issuance  of  the  licenses,  so 
that  the  net  revenue  to  the  Department  was  90 
per  cent,  of  305,028  licenses  at  $1.00  each.  The 
issuance  of  licenses  since  1913  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Year  Resident    Non-Resident 

1914  298,972  462 

1915  262,355  532 

1910   290,422  662 

1917  315,474  588 

1918   311,290  478 

1919   401,130  1128 

From  this  you  will  see  that  last  year  we  had 

more  than  400>000  licensed  hunters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  since  there  are  219,000  farms  in  the 
State  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
200,000  men  in  the  State  who  hunted  legally  with- 
out licenses,  or  it  means  that  in  Pennsylvania  we 


last  year  during  our  hunting  season  had  an 
army  of  600,000  men  in  the  field.  The  Federal 
authorities  have  estimated  that  there  are  6,000,- 
000  hunters  in  the  entire  United  States.  This 
means,  therefore,  that  in  Pennsylvania  we  have 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  hunting  population,  and 
with  the  improved  firearms,  ini|Mt>ved  roads,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.,  we  now  have  it  is  a  wonder  there 
is  a  single  bird  or  animal  of  any  kind  alive  in 
our  forests  today. 

Game  Killed. — Regardless  of  the  army  oi 
hunters  that  we  have  had  each  year  for  a  num* 
ber  of  years  past  we  last  year  had  actual  rec^rdb 
of  2,913  legal  male  deer,  472  bears  and  5^81  wild 
turkeys  being  killed  with  almost  innumerable 
other  game  birds  and  animals,  the  total  weight 
of  which,  based  on  a  most  conservative  estimate, 
aggregated  more  than  3,600  tons.  This  fiesh 
taken  during  our  hunting  season  last  year,  if 
figured  at  the  average  price  for  flesh  equally  de- 
sirable, would  be  worth  more  than  three  million 
dollars,  and  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  benefit 
derived  by  our  sportsmen.  Mlany  tired,  indoor 
workers  through  outdoor  recreation  of  hunting, 
are  able  to  again  take  up  their  everyday  voca- 
tion with  renewed  vigor  and  strength.  Thou- 
sands of  men  yearly  learn  to  handle  firearms  and 
to  shift  for  themselves.  It  teaches  their  boys 
something  they  could  not  secure  in  any  other  way 
and  makes  them  the  superiors  of  the  young  man- 
hood of  any  other  na4;ion  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Hunting  Accidents. — ^While  last  year  we  had 
35  men  killed  and  128  men  wounded,  which  did 
not  prove  fatal,  in  comparison  to  19  men  kiUed  in 
1918  and  48  men  wounded,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents is  not  greater,  comparatively  speaking, 
than  were  the  same  600,000  men  engaged  in  any 
other  walk  of  life  for  the  same  period.  We  were 
unfortunate  in  having  one  man  killed  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  mistake  for  a  deer,  the  first  accident 
of  this  kind,  however,  since  1914,  when  an  ^n- 
ployee  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  was  killed 
in  Lycoming  County  in  the  same  manner.  Our 
law  protecting  deer  as  it  now  exists  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  not  only  very  materially  increased  the 
deer  of  the  State  but  has  annually  saved  the 
lives  of  dozens  of  men.  Our  sister  State  to  the 
north)  New  York,  learned  through  a  most  sad 
experience  the  absolute  fallacy  of  permitting  the 
killing  of  both  sexes  of  deer,  more  than  a  dosen 
men  being  shot  in  nnstake  for  a  deer,  nine  of 
them  proving  fatal  and  their  stock  of  breeding 
animals  has  been  so  materially  redueed  that  it 
will  take  them  a  number  of  years  to  recover 
Fortunately,  however,  the  good  sportsmen  of 
New  York  State  were  able  to  have  this  legisla- 
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lion  stricken  from  the  statute  books,  and  even 
better  l^slation  enacted  than  they  had  previ- 
ously to  protect  not  only  their  deer  but  the 
sportsmen  as  well. 

Bounty  Work. — Our  work  in  the  payment  of 
bounties  during  the  past  year  has  shown  that 
the  present  system  is  probably  the  best  all-round 
system  for  the  payment  of  bounties  in  use  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  AVhile  it  may  be 
true  that  to  a  certain  extent  camivora  of  various 
species  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
nature,  still  in  Pennsylvania  the  sportsmen  hold 
that  the  balance  of  nature  has  long  since  been 
disturbed  by  men  and  it  is  up  to  men  to  hold 
in  check  the  things  that  do  not  have  natural 
enemies  sufficient  to  keep  them  within  reason- 
able bounds.  We  paid  bounties  last  year,  June 
1st  to  May  31st,  on  320  wild  cats,  4,718  gray 
foxes,  2,408  red  foxes,  2,270  mink,  48,885  weas- 
els, amounting  to  $113,802. 

Qamb  Preserve  Work. — ^As  previously  stated, 
we  now  have  in  Pennsylvania  24  Game  Preserves. 
Through  good  house-keeping  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  accumulated  a  little  nest  egg  in 
the  State  Treasury  which  has  given  the  sports- 
men more  or  less  concern.  The  Department  wise- 
ly was  expanding  gradually  and  for  that  reason 
the  funds  referred  to  accumulated  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  sportsmen  agreed  among  themselves 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  purchase 
tracts  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  acres  in  sections 
where  the  State  Forestry  Department  does  not 
own  lands,  and  create  on  the  centre  of  such  tracts 
one  of  our  State  Game  Preserves,  leaving  the  bal- 
ance open  to  hunting  for  all  time.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose to  cover  lands  contracted  fpr  during  the 
first  year,  and  $50,000  per  year  thereafter  if 
there  are  sufficient  funds  to  permit  the  expendi-> 
ture  of  this  amount  in  that  direction.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  have  matters  in  shape  so  that  we 
hope  to  establish  probably  10  new  Game  Pre- 
sences this  year  in  widely  scattered  portions  of 
the  State  where  there  are  now  no  State  lands, 
the  purpose  being  to  start  thei  work  in  the  hope 
that  later  on  the  Department  of  Forestry  will 
be  in  a  position  to  purchase  large  areas  of  wild 
land  surrounding  the  tracts  purchased  by  the 
sportsmen.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  each 
one  of  the  present  game  sanctuaries  consists  of 
ai^roximately  2,500  to  3,000  acres  of  wild  land, 
surrounded -with  a  single  wire  about  waist  high 
to  the  average  man,  and  a  fire  line  upon  which 
fires  may  be  met  and  extinguished,  also  a  line 
of  notices  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  State  to  the  purpose  of  the  enclosure.     The 


officer  in  charge  works  continuously  to  improve 
game  conditions^  and  each  of  these  sanctuaries  is 
undoubtedly  doing  a  work  in  the  territory  where 
located  that  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
wild  life  under  favorable  conditions  I  cite  the 
situation  surrounding  our  Mont  Alto  game  pre- 
serve, the  third  sanctuary  of  this  kind  io  be 
established  in  the  State,  which  was  done  largely 
at  the  instance  of  the  former  Commissioner  of 
Forestry,  Dr.  Rothrock,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  since  its  con- 
ception. When  the  Mont  Alto  Game  Preserve 
was  established  in  the  winter  of  1906- '07  the 
deer  were  practically  exterminated  in  nearly  all 
the  surrounding  country.  Only  4  deer  were 
killed  in  that  surrounding  territory  the  previous 
season.  Twenty-five  deer  were  stocked,  22  does 
and  3  bucks,  and  they  gradually  increased  and 
spread  out  until  last  hunting  season  more  than 
425  l^al  male  deer  were  killed  in  the  territory 
over  which  the  increase  has  spread  from  the  Mont 
Alto  preserve^  some  of  these  animals  now  being 
found  as  much  as  40  miles  away  from  the  place 
where  originally  released. 

Stocking  of  Game.— The  Department  makes 
a  special  effort  to  secure  all  the  desirable  birds 
and  animals  for  stocking  purposes  that  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  although  wild 
birds  and  animals  cannot  be  purchased  in  carload 
lots  as  you  would  lumber  or  coal,  and  we  arc  of 
the  opinion  that  our  first  duty  is  to  protect  and 
increase  our  native  birds  and  animals.  To  bring 
back  to  the  fauna  of  the  State  one  of  the  ani- 
mals that  originally  existed  here  we  have  recent- 
ly introduced  a  number  of  colonies  of  beaver, 
which  bear  every  evidence  of  being  a  success 
throughout.  Our  purpose  is  to  establish  at  least 
one  colony  at  every  Game  Preserve  where  we 
have  suitable  water,  feeling  certain  that  through 
the  dams  built  by  these  animals  they  will  help 
to  conserve  the  flow  of  water,  improve  fishing 
conditions^  etc.,  and  after  awhile  the  Legislature 
will,  no  doubt,  see  its  way  clear  to  permit  thf> 
taking  of  a  reasonable  number  of  these  animals 
each  year  under  special  permit,  which  will  add 
a  very  material  asset  to  our  wild  life  resources. 

Before  concluding  my  address  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania 
are  interested  in  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  and  are  ready 
to  assist  any  organization  or  department  inter- 
ested in  any  phase  of  conservation,  and  so  long 
as  they  receive  active  support  in  their  efforts 
they  will  be  a  most  vital  factor  in  the  conserva- 
tion movement  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  other 
States  of  the  Union. 
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The   Washington  Furnace  Tract,   Clinton 
County,  Pa. 

THE  Washington  Furnace  forest  of  14,000 
acres,  lies  along  the  mountain  range  run- 
ning in  a  southwesterly  direction  from 
Williamsport.  It  covers  a  portion  of  four  of  the 
mountains  which  enclose  three  valleys,  Rag  Val- 
ley, Cherry  Valley  and  Bear  Valley,  each  of 
which  drains  into  the  Fishing  Creek.  This  stream, 
rising  near  Loganton,  flows  through  Sugar  Val- 
ley and  cuts  through  the  mountains  forming 
what  are  locally  known  as  ''the  Narrows."  It 
then  flows  through  the  lower  end  of  Nittanny 
Valley,  cuts  through  the  mountains  near  Mill 
Hall  and  empties  into  the  Susquehanna  Hiver  at 
Lock  Haven. 

The  original  forest  was  of  pine,  hemlock  and 
various  hardwoods,  the  characteristic  forest  of 
central  Pennsylvania.  Two  samples  of  this  old 
forest,  each  of  a  few  acres,  are  still  standing  in 
Sugar  Valley.  The  forest  was  originally  cut 
to  supply  charcoal  for  the  Washington  Furnace. 
All  through  the  tract  are  to  be  found  the  old 
hearths  where  the  charcoal  was  made,  all  kinds 
of  wood  being  coaled  to  make  the  charcoal. 

After  the  dosing  down  of  the  fomace  some 
time  before  the  Civil  War,  the  forest  grew  and 
developed  until  about  25  years  ago  when  it  was 
lumbered  over,  the  trees  being  removed  down 
to  a  diameter  limit  of  8  inches  on  the  stump.  The 
trees  left  have  grown  and  scattered  their  seed  so 
that  the  present  stands  are  of  uneven  age,  being 
composed  of  the  trees  left  at  the  time  of  the 
logging  and  tihe  reproduction  that  has  come  in 
during  successive  seed  years. 

The  forest  is  fortunate  in  not  having  been 
burned  over  in  recent  years,  so  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  stocking  of  young  trees.  The  stands 
vary  in  different  parts  from  pure  pine  or  hemlock 
to  various  mixtures  of  these  trees  with  the  many 
kinds  of  hardwoods. 

Four  pines  are  found  on  the  tract.  The  white 
pine  occurs  throughout  the  forest.  It  has  seeded 
ill  under  the  older  trees  and  if  left  undisturbed 
the  forest  Would  rapidly  revert  to  the  original 
mixture,  in  which  white  pine  predominated.  Pitch 
pine  is  found  on  higher  and  drier  situations,  but 
is  not  a  common  tree.  Jersey  scrub  pine  is  found 
on  the  open  lands  along  the  Fishing  Creek,  some- 
times forming  fairly  dense  patches.  Table  Moun- 
tain pine  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  forest,  but 
especially  on  Cherry  Mountain,  where  it  was 
able  to  gain  a  foothold  at  a  time  when  the  other 
trees  were  not  able  to  seed  in  because  of  poor 
conditions  of  seed-bed>  probably  due  to  fire.  On 
the  bottom  land,  near  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Run 


the  Table  Mountain  pine  has  grown  under  forest 
conditions,  there  being  a  dense  stand  of  this  tree 
about  60  years  old,  eovering  nearly  10  aeres.  The 
trees  in  this  stand  vary  from  6  to  10  inches  in 
diameter  and  are  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height. 

Because  the  forest  has  not  been  burned  or 
lumbered  during  recent  years  and  due  to  the  seed 
trees  that  were  left  at  the  time  of  the  last  cut- 
ting, this  forest  is  better  stocked  with  young 
trees  than  most  of  the  young  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  such  young,  vigorously  growing  for- 
ests as  this  one  that  should  be  placed  under 
forest  management  and  be  protected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  a  future  supply  of  large  timber. 

The  forest  is  a  famous  one  among  hunters  and 
fishermen.  It  is  known  as  wild  turkey  eountry, 
but  many  bear  and  dear  are  also  gotten  every 
winter.  Fishing  Creek  has  been  one  of  the 
famous  trout  streams  of  the  State.  It  has  been 
regularly  stocked  with  young  trout  from  the 
neighboring  State  Fish  Hatchery  near  Bellefonte, 
so  that  every  spring  it  still  attracts  fishermen 
from  many  parts  of  the  State.  The  drive  along 
the  Fishing  Creek  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  popular  in  central  Pennsylvania.  The  cut- 
ting of  Fishing  Creek  through  the  mountains 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  very  rugged  and  broken 
eountry. 

J.  A.  Ferguson. 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  has 
had  metal  signs  prepared  which  will  be  erected 
on  State  Forests  at  such  points  as  they  can  be 
easily  read.  The  background  is  of  green  with 
white  letters. 

Along  railroads  the  sixe  will  be  8  ft.  x  10  ft., 
and  on  much  traveled  auto  roads  5  ft.  x  8  ft.,  and 
will  bear  the  inscription: 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FOREST 

For  Timber,  Water  and  Recreation 

Fire  Destroys  All 

Please  Be  Careful 

Along  less  traveled  roads  the  signs  will  be  2H 
ft.  X  6  ft.  and  read: 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FOREST 

You  Are  Welcome 

Be  Careful  With  Fire 

On  recently  burned  areas  signs  of  the  same 
size  will  have  the  inscription: 

Carelessness 
Destroyed  This  Forest 
Be  Careful  With  Fire 
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General  View.  Showing  Long  Mountain. 


From  the  Top  of  Cherry  Mountain,  Showing  Fishing  Creek  and  Road. 
THE  WASHINGTON  FURNACE  TRACT.  CLINTON  COUNTY,  PA. 
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View  at  the  Foot  of  Cherry  Run. 


VmaN  Stand  of  about  Ten  Acres  in  Sugar  Valley. 
THE  WASHINGTON  FURNACE  TRACT.  aiNTON  COUNTY.  PA- 
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Problems  Arising  from  the  Loss  of  Our 
Chestnut. 

SINCE  the  complete  failure  of  Pennsylvania's 
elaborate  effort  to  eombat  the  Chestnut 
Blight  Fungus  in  1911  to  1913  there  has 
been  a  marked  falling  off  of  publicity  in  the 
matter.  The  general  public  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  is  such  a  publie  calamity  as 
the  progressive,  total  and  inexorable  destruction 
of  all  chestnut  timber,  moving  relentlesisly  across 
the  State.  The  disease  rolls  like  a  tidal  wave, 
from  the  Delaware  west  and  south,  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  wider  agricultural  limestone  val- 
leys where  chestnut  has  never  grown.  For  fifty 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  the  chestnut  is  com- 
pletely swept,  the  gaunt  white  skeletons  of  trees 
often  still  protruding  their  branches  mutely  to- 
ward the  sky  in  contrast  to  the  living  green 
crowns  of  the  oaks.  Along  the  east  side  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  the  infection  is  at.  least  95 
per  cent,  complete  and  75  per  cent,  of  .the  crowns 
dead.  Qoing  west,  along  the  Lincoln  Highway 
the  disease  is  less  and  les3  advanced.  At  Bed- 
ford the  trees  are  observed  to  have .  possibly  a 
30  per  cent,  infection  though  the.  destruction 
of  the  entire  tree  crowns  is  as  yet  less  frequent 
and  the  gravity  of  the  disease  not  so  apparent  to 
the  eye  of  an  inexperienced  forest  observer.  The 
general  public  is  not  awake  to  the  situation. 
Just  recently  a  public  journal 'in  Franklin  County 
came  out  with  large  headlines  voicing  a  protest 
against  the  order  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
to  salvage  as  much  of  the  wood  as  possible  and 
keep  the  forest  clear  of  the  tangle  of  dead  wood 
and  the  resulting  fire  menace. 

The  chestnut  bark  disease  ''Endothia  para- 
aitica'^  was  first  noted  in  1904  in  the  Bronx  Park, 
New  York  City.  In  the  sixteen  years  since  then 
it  has  extended  across  New  Jersey  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  moving  most  rapidly  in  line  of 
the  heaviest  and  most  continuous  chestnut  stands 
in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

There  is  absolutely  no  information  to  rest  a 
shadow  of  a  hope  on,  for  its  dying  out  from  any 
cause  except  the  exhaustion  of  food  supply — 
the  blotting  out  of  all  native  chestnut. 

IJTELIZATIOir. 

The  first  problem  then  and  one  that  has  been 
delayed  too  long  by  practically  every  chestnut 
timber-land  owner  is  one  of  immediate  utiliza- 
tion. The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry 
with  its  limitations  of  appropriation,  scarcity,  of 
labor,  and  lack  of  market  (up  to  1918)  is  now 
faced  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  market- 


ing several  hundred  thousand  cords  of  chestnut, 
mostly  of  small  size,  within  the  next  three  years. 
A  failure  to  get  this  out  will  subject  its  forests 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  to  a  fire  haz- 
ard that  could  easily  ruin  a  large  part  of  the 
other  forest  species  left  in  them. 

Private  owners  from  Franklin  County  west 
should  be  encouraged  to  at  once  begin  the  mar- 
keting of  chestnut  even  though  in  the  west  it 
may  not  all  be  infected.  To  wait  until  the  in- 
fection is  general,  is  to  fail  to  get  it  all  out  be- 
fore the  wood  deteriorates. 

At  present  the  markets  are  good  and  if  there 
is  no  great  falling  off  in  general  {production  for 
three  or  four  years  the  situation  may  still  be 
largely  retrieved.  The  lumber  market  readily 
absorbs  mill  run  chestnut  at  $35  a  thousand 
board  feet  at  the  railroad;  allowing  general 
manufacturing  costs  of  $20  from  stum^  to  car, 
this  shows  a  net  stumpage  return  of  $15  per 
thousand  feet  for  stumpage  close  to  market.  A 
four  mile  haul  would  reduce  this  to  probably  $10. 

Railroad  ties  are  now  bought  at  from  75  cents 
to  $1.50  each,  depending  on  the  grade;  this  fur- 
nishes about  the  same  stumpage  return  as  lum- 
ber. 

Chestnut  shingles  sell  for  $8  per  M.  and  (cal- 
culating 5>000  shingles  to  1,000  board  feet  of 
logs)  are  seen  to  give  a  larger  gross  return  than 
lumber.  The  extra  expense  of  manufacture,  how- 
ever, would  decrease  the  net  stumpage  over  lum- 
ber, and  a  chestnut  timber  owner  should  permit 
only  the  smaller  trees,  say  from  6  to  10  inches 
dbh.,  to  be  manufactured  into  shingles  along 
with  short  sound  cuts  from  larger  defective  trees. 

The  stave  market  is  even  a  better  market  than 
shingles  for  5  to  10  inch  chestnut,  since  the  mar- 
ket is  a  wider  one,  including  all  kinds  of  slack 
cooperage  barrels  and  kegs. 

The  closest  utilization  is  obtained  in  cutting 
chestnut  extract  wood  for  tanning  extract.  The 
extract  plants  pay  from  $6  to  $10  per  cord  of 
128  cubic  feet  stacked  in  car.  The  latter  price 
nets  from  $1  to  $3  per  cord  stumpage  for  hauls 
of  4  mi.  and  one-half  mi.  respectively  and  a  $3 
freight  rate. 

Freight  Rates. 

Foresters  and  lumbermen  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  effect  of  taxes  on  the  producing  of 
timber  by  forestry  methods,  but  the  problem  of 
freight  rates  is  of  many  times  the  importance  of 
the  tax  problem  in  retarding  the  development  of 
forestry  methods.  As  a  concrete  example  the 
State  pays  a  commodity  freight  rate  of  $1.40 
per  2,000  pounds  ($2.90  per  cd.  of  green  wood) 
on  chestnut  cordwood  from  Mont  Alto  to  New- 
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port— a  distance  of  100  to  110  miles.  In  1912 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  established  an  emerg- 
ency rate  on  blighted  chestnut  of  35  cents  per 
ton  up  to  70  mi.  increasing  to  55  cents  at  101 
mi.  with  5  cents  increase  for  each  additional  10 
miles'  haul  up  to  190  miles.  The  present  rate 
is  over  2%  times  that  emergency  rate.  With- 
out discounting  the  undoubted  need  of  the  rail- 
roads for  more  revenue  this  Association  could 
well  go  on  record  asking  for  the  restoration  of 
emergency  rates  on  chestnut  not  to  exceed  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  1912.  These 
emergency  rates  ought  to  apply  to  distances  over 
75  to  100  miles  particularly,  to  permit  the  re- 
moval from  forest  areas  more  distant  from  mar- 
ket dying  chestnut  which  will  otherwise  endanger 
the  forest.  Shorter  hauls  will  need  no  special 
rates  at  the  present  market.  The  1912  rates  are 
given  below: 

Miles  Rates  per  2,000  lbs. 

1-70    inc.  35  cts. 

71-80  40 

81-90  45 

91-100  50 

101-110  55 

111-120  60 

121-130  05 

131-140  70 

141-150  75 

151-160  80 

161-170  85 

171-180  90 

181-190  95 

191-272  1.00 

If  these  rates  allowing  all  the  percentage  in- 
creases in  general  freight  rates  since  added> 
could  be  secured  and  extended  to  include  mine 
props,  the  cleaning  of  Pennsylvania  forests  of 
dying  chestnut  could  be  carried  out  and  the  later 
fire  hazard  greatly  decreased. 

The  rates  should  not  be  limited  to  intra-State 
shipments  but  should  have  the  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  ap- 
ply to  interstate  shipments  and  junction  points 
as  well  as  joint  rates.  The  obliteration  of  the 
chestnut  is  not  a  State  but  a  National  calamity. 

What  Will  Replace  Chestnut  ik  the  Forest  t 

The  replacing  of  chestnut  with  other  species 
permits  at  least  two  type  cases  to  be  differen- 
tiated. All  stages  merging  imperceptibly  from 
one  to  the  other  are  found  but  their  handling 
will  approach  one  or  the  other  of  these  two.  ' 

(1)  When  the  chestnut  is  much  scattered  and 
does  not  form  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
stand,  the  other  species  will  crowd  in  from  the 


sides  and  fill  the  openings  without  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  forest  manager.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  wise  to  observe  a  full  seed  erop  of 
some  species  in  the  mixturci  that  would  be  most 
desirable  to  iucrease-r-say  white  or  red  oak,  or 
in  southern  ravines  yellow  poplar,  and  white 
pine  in  the  north — ^and  then  plan  the  removal 
of  the  chestnut  so  that  the  logging  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  time  the  seed  had  fallen.  The 
stirring  of  the  soil  incident  to  the  logging  would 
act  to  greatly  increase  the  catch  of  the  tree  seed 
being  scattered.  Where  chestnut  is  ■  a  minor 
tree  in  a  stand  of  chestnut  or  rock  oak,  the  case 
is  the  same,  but  even  less  thought  is  necessary 
beyond  removal  of  the  chestnut  and  the  fire 
hazard.  Rock  oak  is  such  a  prolific  seeder  that 
it  will  replace  the  chestnut  in  short  order. 

Case  one  applies  to  the  chestnut  replacement 
problem  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State  and  is 
no  great  cause  for  worry  on  the  part  of  the 
forester  in  this  section. 

(2)  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the 
problem  becomes  more  diflflcult.  Chestnut  forms 
from  40  to  90  per  cent,  on  more  or  less  extensive 
areas  and  its  removal  leaves  openings  that  can- 
not at  once  be  filled  up  by  the  surrounding  hard- 
woods. Leaving  these  openings  blank  for  several 
years  would  result  in  scrub  oak,  laurel  and  other 
forest  weeds  gaining  a  foothold  and  making  the 
establishment  of  a  close  forest  cover  still  more 
difficult.  Where  chestnut  has  formed  an  almost 
pure  stand  the  soil,  and  soil  moisture  conditions 
are  favorable  to  tree  growth.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  chestnut  from  sprouts  has  kept  the  forest 
weeds  in  check  admirably  so  that  on  such  sites 
the  removal  of  the  chestnut  leaves  a  situation 
peculiarly  favorable  for  artificial  reforestation. 
Only  where  there  is  a  uniformly  scattered  stand 
of  seed  trees  of  some  prolific  seeder  like  the 
chestnut  oak  can  natural  seeding  be  relied  on  in 
time  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  site 
through  drying  out  of  the  soil  and  humus  and 
the  establishment  of  the  shrubby  forest  weeds. 

In  artificial  reforestation  rapid  growing  species 
are  to  be  favored  and  often  at  the  same  time  Ae 
hardwood  forest  can  be  converted  to  coniferous 
forest.  White  pine  on  lower  and  moister  areas, 
with  red  pine,  pitch  pine,  scotch  pine  and  jack 
pine  in  order,  for  upper,  drier  slopes.  We  have 
made  more  progress  with  artificial  coniferous 
forest  replacement,  than  with  the  hardwoods. 
This  is  natural  and  proper,  for  the  coniferous 
forests  produce  the  better  financial  returns.  The 
early  logging  methods  have  also  generally  worked 
in  the  direction  of  replacing  conifers  with  hard- 
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woods,  and  forest  fires  (if  we  except  jack  and 
lodgepole  pine  regions)  everywhere  have  had  the 
same  effect.  Our  coniferous  forest  areas  in  the 
east  have,  therefore^  been  on  the  rapid  decrease. 
Whether  the  clearing  of  hardwood  forest  for 
agricultural  use  has  kept  pace  with  this  con- 
version of  coniferous  forest  to  hardwood  is  a 
question  in  the  entire  country.  In.  Pennsylvania 
we  know  it  has  not. 

Financial  Considerations. 

Unless  we  can  replace  the  chestnut  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  with  rapid  growing 
species,  the  forest  production  must  suffer  a  large 
decrease  and  the  capital  value  of  forest  property 
decline  accordingly.  On  the  Mont  Alto  Forest 
of  22,000  acres  chestnut  forms  approximately  50 
per  cent,  of  the  stand,  as  an  average  on  all  sites. 
On  some  sites  it  is  a  very  minor  component  and 
on  others  forms  almost  pure  stands.  Chestnut 
in  pure  stand  produced  a  cord  per  acre  per  year 
as  shown  by  our  sample  plots.  White  and  chest- 
nut oaks  will  not  produce  more  than  30  to  40 
per  cent,  as  much  and  scarlet  and  red  oaks  50  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  same  quantity.  Replacing 
chestnut  with  the  oaks  would,  therefore,  de- 
crease the  production  of  this  forest  over  50  per 
cent.y  as  chestnut  oak  would  be  the  largest  factor 
in  a  natural  replacement.  The  increased  value 
of  oak  over  chestnut  would  only  be  obtained  in 
larger  sizes  and  longer  rotations,  and  this  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  failure  to  secure  the 
profit  in  the  early  oak  thinnings  that  are  possi- 
ble in  the  chestnut. 

The  decrease  in  the  capital  value  of  the  forest 
where  oak  replaces  chestnut  may  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  this  decreased  yield.  A  decrease 
of  one-half  cord  total  volume  (150  board  feet  of 
merchantable  stuff),  at  a  net  stumpage  rate  of 
$8  per  thousand  would  be  an  annual  loss  of  $1.20 
per  acre,  or  at  5  per  cent,  would  represent  a 
decrease  in  earning  capital  of  $24  per  acre  of 
forest.  Facing  such  a  loss  the  forester  will  per- 
mit chestnut  to  be  replaced  by  the  slow  growing 
oaks  only  if  he  cannot  replace  the  chestnut  with 
any  of  the  quick  growing  conifers  or  hardwoods. 
The  financial  loss  will  permit  of  considerable  ex- 
pense in  artificial  reforestation. 

Experiments  under  way  on  the  Mont  Alto  For- 
est, under  direction  of  the  State  Forest  Academy, 
show  that  on  the  more  favorable  chestnut  sites, 
approximately  pure  stands  of  chestnut  can  be 
replaced  successfully,  both  from  the  silvicultural 
and  financial  view  point,  with  white  and  other 
pines  artificially  planted.  Experiments  on  natural 
seeding  from  scattered  chestnut  oak  seed  trees 
are  too  recent  to  announce  results  as  yet. 


The  loss  in  the  compulsory  cutting  of  imma- 
ture chestnut,  and  chestnut  too  small  for  any 
utilization  is  tremendous,  and  for  the  Mont  Alto 
State  Forest  will  be  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

SuiflfARY. 

All  chestnut  must  be  utilized  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.     Prices  are  good  now. 

The  fire  hazard  requires  the  removal  of  chest- 
nut even  where  some  loss  results.  To  help  this 
situation  the  freight  rates  on  small  chestnut 
products  like  cordwood  and  mine  props  should  be 
fixed  at  merely  the  operating  cost  to  the  railroads, 
on  the  order  of  the  rates  of  1912  extended  to  in- 
terstate points,  junction  points  and  joint  rates. 
The  chestnut  situation  is  a  national  forest  calam- 
ity and  emergency  measures  are  warranted. 

Where  chestnut  is  a  minor  component  in  the 
forest  its  replacement  is  no  large  problem. 

Where  chestnut  forms  a  large  part  of  the  stand 
as  in  southern  Pennsylvania  artificial  regener- 
ation through  planting  is  silviculturally  desirable 
and  financially  practicable.  The  State  nurseries 
should  keep  this  situation  in  mind  in  their  for- 
est seedling  production  program. 

E.  A.  Zi^ler. 


The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  Trees. 

THE  study  of  the  artistic  anatomy  of  trees 
should  appeal  to  the  nature  lover,  the 
artist,  the  botanist,  the  forester  and  the 
landscape  gardener.  The  outline  of  the  tree 
against  the  sky  is  characteristic  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  species.  The  most  general  classi- 
fication of  tree  forms  is  into  the  deliquescent 
trees,  like  the  elm,  which  break  out  into  smaller 
and  unaller  branches  and  branchlets  until  the 
tree  is  lost  in  the  multiplicity  of  such  ramifica- 
tions. The  excurrent  trees  are  those  with  a 
spire-shaped  top,  as  in  the  firs  and  spruces.  Tree 
roots  also  are  important  in  such  a  study,  for 
some  tropical  trees  are  perched  on  stilt-like 
roots,  as  in  the  screw-pine  and  red-mangrove. 
The  base  of  many  trees  is  swollen,  or  buttressed, 
and  some  palms  become  bottle-shaped.  Many 
trees  can  be  distinguished  by  their  bark,  as  the 
plane  tree  and  beech.  The  finer  details  of  the 
various  species  have  been  examined  carefully  and 
much  of  interest  is  connected  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  leafscars  and  buds  and  the  method  of 
branching,  whether  alternate  or  opposite. 

The  landscape  gardener  is  interested  in  using 
trees  as  elements  in  his  gardening  operations. 
We  can  learn  much  by  studying  natural  groups 
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of  trees  and  the  conditions  under  which  Various 
trees  grow  in  nature,  whether  in  dry  soil,  or  wet 
soil,  whether  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  open.  Last- 
ly, various  celebrated  artists  have  reproduced 
upon  canvas  their  conception  of  the  anatomy  of 
trees  and  have  used  trees  as  elements  in  their 
paintings  alon^  with  architectural  details,  includ- 
ing man  and  various  domestic  animals. 

John  W.  Harshberger. 


Stuart  State  Forest. 

ON  the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill,  a  spur  of  the 
Alleghenies,  lies  the  Stuart  Forest,  rela- 
tively small,  but  the  largest  State-owned 
body  of  land  on  the  Ohio  watershed.  Though 
little  known,  this  forest  is  within  twenty  miles 
of  Johnstown  and  is  but  little  more  than  two 
hours'  drive  from  the  second  city  of  the  State. 

Although  approaching  within  six  miles  of 
Ligonier,  the  centre  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  which 
nature  has  endowed  with  beauty  and  wealth,  and 
extending  within  two  miles  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way at  the  crest  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Mountain, 
the  forest  is  not  readily  accessible.  The  ab- 
sence of  roads  and  trails  by  which  it  should  be 
connected  with  the  main  highway,  makes  it  a 
vast  recreation  ground  so  very  near,  yet  so  far 
from  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania that  while  the  multitude  long  for  the 
joy  which  may  be  found  within  its  limits^  few 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  its  beauty  and 
charm. 

Within  its  boundary  is  embraced  an  area  of 
8,532  acres,  which  is  almost  equally  divided  by 
the  line  separating  Somerset  and  Westmoreland 
counties.  Bald  Knob,  the  highest  point  on  the 
Stuart  Forest,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2,907  feet, 
or  1,767  feet  above  the  level  of  the  railroad  depot 
at  Ligonier,  less  than  ten  miles  distant. 

It  was  repeatedly  swept  by  devastating  forest 
fires  before  its  purchase  by  the  Commonwealth. 
During  the  twelve  year  period  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  has  controlled  it,  it  has  suf- 
fered little  injury  and  the  young  growth  which 
is  rapidly  shooting  upward  gives  assurance  that 
nature  will  provide  forest  production  if  human 
effort  will  assist  in  its  protection. 

Artificial  reforestation  has  been  undertaken 
with  a  good  measure  of  success  in  the  more 
favorable  situations,  and  909,695  forest  tree 
seedlings  have  been  planted.  More  than  75  per 
cent,  of  these  are  thriving.  Some  of  them  have 
given  way  to  the  dense  natural  growth. 

Chestnut,  ted  oak,  white  oak,  ash,  yellow  pop- 
lar, basswood,  and  hickory  are  found  commonly. 


The  young  growth  of  the  three  last  named 
species,  which  occurs  along  the  cool  and  shady 
hillsides  and  slopes,  is  especially  promising. 
Black  locust  forms  the  principal  stand  of  the 
high  and  dry  slopes  and  has  as  its  chief  competi- 
tor the  fire  cherry  with  sassafras  as  a  close 
second.  Scattered  hemlock  adds  a  tint  of  green 
to  the  stream  bottoms  and  a  few  nigged  jaek 
pine  stand  out  very  prominently  on  the  crest. 

Laurel  Summit  cabin,  on  the  summit  of  Laurel 
Hill,  was  erected  primarily  as  a  dancing  pavilion 
by  the  Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  and  Somerset 
Railroad  Company.  The  railroad,  after  living 
through  a  checkered  career,  was  finally  aban- 
doned. The  cabin  is  now  a  forest  camp  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  '*The  Lookout"  be- 
cause of  the  grand  panoramic  view  of  Somerset 
and  Somerset  county  which  the  observer  finds  at 
this  point. 

Lynn  Run,  which  penetrates  the  forest  for  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  is  a  habitat  unexcelled 
for  brook  trout.  However,  due  tp  insufiieient 
stocking,  trout  are  too  scarce  to  supply  all  of  the 
numerous  anglers  with  full  creels.  Clear  Run, 
Furnace  Run,  North  Fork,  Powder  Mill  Run, 
and  Beam  Run,  all  are  terms  well  known  to  local 
fishermen. 

Three  permanent  camps  have  been  located  on 
the  Stuart  Forest.  Aj^cations  for  two  others 
are  on  hand.  Additional  requests  for  camping 
permits,  almost  innumerable,  have  been  received, 
but  prospective  recreationists  find  the  more 
favorable  locations  too  hard  to  reach.  There 
are  no  good  roads  and  few  that  are  even  pass- 
able. 

V.  M.  Bearer. 


In  giving  its  support  of  Fire-Prevention  Week, 
the  Forest  Service  calls  attention  to  the  appall- 
ing losses  which  fires  of  various  origins  have 
caused  in  recent  years.  The  average  annual  loss 
in  thB  United  States  from  forest  fires  during 
the  last  three-year  period  (that  ending  with 
1918)  was  $20>727/)00.  The  average  of  the  areas 
burned  annually  was  •  13,969,000  acres.  The 
burning  of  brush  in  the  process  of  clearing  land 
was  responsible  for  a  yearly  average  of  5,173 
fires  in  the  period.  Railroads,  incendiaries  and 
campers  were  also  responsible  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  conflagrations. 


T^e  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania  has  given 
an  opinion  that  any  money  that  can  be  collected 
for  the  cost  of  forest  fire  extinction  may  be  used 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  future  fire  fighting. 
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The  Lcwistown  Narrows. 

PENNSYLVANIA  does  not  lack  mountain 
sceneryv  though  it  has  nothing  to  eompare 
with  the  stupendous  ranges  of  the  West. 
Indeed  without  disparagement  to  our  State  we 
may  admit  that  in  mountain  scenery  it  even 
suffers  by  comparison  with  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  to  say  nothing  of  some  States  to  the 
south  of  us.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  we 
have  mountain  regions  grand  Plough  to  awaken 
State  pride  and  to  invite  tourists  and  sight- 
seers from  any  part  of  the  Union.  Some  of  these 
are  easily  accessible,  even  tempting  to  the  outers 
of  today.  For  example  the  region  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Juniata,  through  which  what  is 
now  known  as  the  William  Penn  Highway  runs. 
In  addition  to  its  most  attractive  scenery,  it  is 
historic  ground.  A  route  over  part  of  which 
civilization  marched  westward  before  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Federal  Constitution.  The  Lewis- 
town  Narrows  and  the  Jack's  Narrows  are  clefts 
in  the  mountain  ranges  which  allowed  passage 
for  three  stages  of  travel. 

1.  The  turnpike  over  which  the  Conestoga 
wagons  with  *' their  orchestra  of  bells''  toiled 
slowly  transporting  (at  now  fabulous  cost)  the 
products  of  the  East  and  West. 

^'Ye  knew  him  well,  ye  mountain-miles, 
Throughout  your  numerous  dark  defiles; 
Where  Juniata  leaps  away 
On  feathery  wings  of  foam  and  spray." 

2.  The  canal  from  Philadelphia  (via  Chesa- 
peake Bay)  by  Columbia  to  Hollidaysburg,  whence 
^'section  boats"  were  placed  on  cars  and  por- 
taged across  the  Alleghenies  for  the  West. 

3.  The  now  existing  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  canal  has  become  a  mere  memory.     The 

turnpike  survives  in  part  as  the  reconstructed 
William  Penn  Highway.  The  Lewistown  Nar- 
rows, about  eight  miles  in  length,  awaken  the 
interest  of  all  who  pass  over  the  splendid  road. 
From  mountain  to  mountain,  with  the  Juniata 
flowing  between,  the  distance  across  is  hardly 
over  two  hundred  yards>  with  room  on  the  road- 
side for  scores  of  attractive  camps. 

The  mountains  are  rugged  enough  to  test  the 
energies  of  even  a  hardened  climber.  The  river 
invites  fishing  and  canoeing,  and  from  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  numerous  strong  springs  of  the 
purest  water  break  forth. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  such  outing, 
camping  grounds  are  in  the  public  mind.  They 
are  part  of  the  new  world  that  events  (more 
than  persons)  are  creating.  The  State  Forestry 
Department  now  has  ample  power  to  commandeer. 


without  wrong  to  anyone,  such  locations  for  the 
public  good  and  the  time  to  do  so  is  now.  Such 
a  haven  of  health  and  rest  should  never,  with  the 
new  vision  we  have  of  coming  events,  be  allowed 
to  become  the  exclusive  holding  of  any  one,  or  of 
any  club.  J.  T.  R. 


Timber  Depletion  in  the  United  States. 

THE  Forest  Service,  in  response  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  has  prepared 
a  valuable  report  entitled,  "Timber  De- 
pletion, Lumber  Prices,  Lumber  Exports  and 
Concentration  of  Timber  Ownership,"  of  which 
the  following  brief  summary  is  given  except  that 
portion  relating  to  Pennsylvania  which  is  in  cx- 
tenso. 

The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  are 
estimated  to  have  covered  822  million  acres  and 
to  have  contained  5,200  billion  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber. Over  two-thirds  of  this  area  has  been  culled, 
cut-over,  or  burned.  There  are  left  today  about 
137  million  acres  of  virgin  timber,  112  million 
acres  of  culled  and  second-growth  timber  large 
enough  for  sawing,  133  million  acres  partially 
stocked  with  smaller  growth,  and  81  million  acres 
of  devastated  and  practically  waste  land.  We 
have  463  million  acres  of  forest  land  of  all  sorts 
which  contains  about  2,214  billion  feet  of  timber 
of  merchantable  sizes.  Three-fifths  of  the  tim- 
ber originally  in  the  United  States  is  gone. 

The  cutting  and  loss  of  merchantable  timber 
consume  about  56  billion  board  feet  yearly. 
About  40  billion  feet  of  this  amount  is  cut  from 
the  virgin  forests  still  left,  the  rest  from  second 
growth.  We  are  even  cutting  into  pulpwood, 
acid  wood,  and  fuel,  14  billion  cubic  feet  per  year 
of  material  too  small  for  sawing.  All  told,  we 
are  taking  about  26  billion  cubic  feet  of  material 
out  of  our  forests  every  year  and  growing  about 
6  billion  feet  in  them.  We  are  cutting  more 
of  every  class  of  timber  than  we  are  growing. 
We  are  even  using  up  the  trees  too  small  for  the 
sawmill  but  upon  which  our  future  lumber  sup- 
ply depends  three  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as 
they  are  being  produced. 

Our  annual  wood  bill  includes  40  billion  feet 
of  lumber^  87  million  hewed  railroad  ties,  nearly 
5^  million  cords  of  pulpwood,  a  third  of  which 
is  imported,  and  110  million  cord3  of  fuel. 

Even  with  large  allowances  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  materials,  the  United  States  will 
require  at  least  35  billion  feet  of  lumber  yearly, 
aside  from  enormous  quantities  of  wood  pulp  and 
other  products  of  the  forest. 

The  crux  of  timber  depletion  is  the  exhaustion, 
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or  partial  exhaustion,  of  the  forests  most  avail- 
able to  the  great  bulk  of  our  population,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures.  Oae  timbered  region 
after  another  in  the  Eastern  States  has  been  cut 
out.  Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  virgin  forests 
of  New  England  and  but  12  per  cent,  of  her 
original  stand  of  timber  are  left.  New  York  now 
manufactures  only  30  board  feet  per  capita  year- 
ly^  or  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  requirements 
of  her  own  population  and  industries. 

The  forest  history  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  New  York.  Once  practically 
covered  with  a  heavy  timber  stand,  Pennsylvania 
for  many  years  exported  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber. In  1860  it  stood  first  among  the  States  in 
lumber  production.  As  early  as  1870,  however, 
the  stand  of  white  pine^  the  most  valuable  species 
in  the  State  and  formerly  one  of  its  principal 
export  woods,  had  diminished  to  such  an  extent 
that  imports  from  Michigan  began.  The  deple- 
tion of  the  white  pine  was  followed  by  an  increas- 
ing cut  of  hemlock  and  later  of  hardwoods,  and 
the  State  reached  its  maximum  lumber  produc- 
tion of  2,440  million  board  feet  in  1889.  Today 
it  occupies  twentieth  place  in  lumber  produc- 
tion, and  its  annual  cut  of  530  million  board  feet 
constitutes  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  cut  of  the 
country. 

The  present  forest  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  12,000,000  acres,  with  a 
stand  of  11  billion  board  feet  of  timber.  Of  this 
70  per  cent,  is  hardwoods,  chiefly  oak,  chestnut, 
and  northern  hardwoods,  and  30  per  cent.,  soft- 
woods, one-half  hemlock.  In  addition  to  the 
stand  of  material  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  380,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  wood  suitable  for  railroad  ties 
and  mine  props.  The  total  stand,  including  fuel 
wood,  is  5,200  million,  cubic  feet.* 

Depletion  in  Pennsylvania  has  already  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  the  complete  cessation  of 
large-scale  logging  operations,  of  which  only  a 
few  are  now  left,  may  be  anticipated  within  a 
decade.  It  has  reached  a  point  where  the  an- 
nual lumber  production  is  only  GO  board  feet  per 
capita,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  average  per 
capita  consumption  for  the  'United  States.  The 
Pittsburgh  district  alone  uses  more  lumber  than 
is  cut  in  the  whole  State.  Williamsport,  which 
once  had  an  annual  output  of  300,000,000  board 
feet  of  lumber,  now  has  not  a  single  sawmill. 
In  those  parts  of  the  State  where  the  forest  con- 
stituted the  sole  resource  the  trail  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  is  marked  by  abandoned  mills  and 
practically  deserted  villages. 

^EquiTEleQt  to  alwut  16,600  mill  too  board  fe«t. 


The  steady  decrease  in  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  has  been  accompanied  by  a  deterioration 
in  quality.  Virgin  stands  are  practically  gone, 
old-growth  white  pine^  for  example,  being  re- 
duced to  some  10,000  acres,  practically  all  in  a 
single  tract  which  will  be  cut  out  in  the  next 
five  years.  Only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
volume  of  wood  now  standing  is  suitable  for 
manufacture  either  as  lumber,  pulp  wood,  ties, 
or  props.  The  average  area  burned  over  annual- 
ly is  500,000  acres,  and  much  of  this  has  been 
burned  over  again  and  again.  In  addition  to 
the  damage  from  reckless  cutting  and  (ires  the 
State  has  suffered  severely  from  the  chestnut 
bark  disease.  Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
State,  once  richly  wooded,  is  said  to  be  practical- 
ly barren.  Several  counties  that  were  once  rich 
in  forest  and  prosperous  are  now  almost  bank- 
rupt because  the  timber  is  gone. 

The  original  pine  forests  of  the  Lake  States, 
estimated  at  350  billion  feet,  are  now  reduced  to 
less  than  8  billion. 

The  virgin  (Mne  forests  of  the  South  are  esti- 
mated to  have  contained  650  billion  feet  of  tim- 
ber; they  now  contain  139  billion  feet  aside  from 
considerable  quantities  of  second  growth.  The 
cut  of  southern  pine  is  falling  off  and  within  an- 
other decade  promises  to  exceed  by  little,  if  at 
all,  the  requirements  of  the  Southern  States 
themselves. 

One-half  of  the  timber  remaining  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  is  in  three  States  bordering 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  it  lies 
west  of  the  Great  Plains.  Since  1894  western 
timber  has  been  filling  gaps  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  Western  markets.  Within  the  past  year 
it  has  assumed  a  dominating  place  in  the  princi- 
pal markets  of  the  Lake  States  and  has  largely 
replaced  southern  pine  at  many  consuming  points 
in  the  Central  States.  An  experienced  lumber- 
man has  estimated  that  within  the  next  decade 
the  shortage  of  nearer  timber  will  compel  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States  to  increase  their  an- 
nual consumption  of  western  lumber  by  11 H 
billion  board  feet. 

The  true  index  of  timber  depletion  is  not 
quantity  but  avaUability. 

The  wholesale  prices  on  upper  grades  of  soft- 
wood lumber  in  New  York  prior  to  1865  were 
from  $20  to  $25  per  thousand  feet.  The  supi^y 
then  came  from  mills  in  the  same  State  or  Penn- 
sylvania. A  level  of  from  $35  to  $45  marked  a 
period  of  30  years  or  more  prior  to  1917  when 
most  of  the  lumber  came  from  the  Lake  States 
or  the  South.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  1919 
initiated  a  new  level  of  about  $130  per  thousand 
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feet,  yrith  a  considerable  part  of  the  material 
coming  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Our  remaining  timber  is  so  localized  that  its 
availability  to  the  average  user  of  wood,  and, 
therefore,  its  national  utility,  is  greatly  re- 
duced. 

The  concentration  of  timber  ownership  has  not 
changed  materially  since  the  exhaustive  report 
made  upon  this  subject  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations in  1910.  One-half  of  the  privately 
owned  timber  in  the  United  States  is  held  by 
approximately  250  large  owners,  the  ownership 
of  the  remaining  timber  being  very  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  tendency  toward  the  acquisition 
and  speculative  holding  of  timber  beyond  oper- 
ating requirements  has  been  checked  and  the 
present  tendency  is  toward  manufacture  in  con- 
nection with  large  timber  holdings. 

The  depletion  of  timber  in  the  United  States 
has  not  resulted  primarily  from  the  use  of  our 
forests,  but  from  their  devastation.  The  kernel 
of  the  problem  lies  in  the  enormous  areas  of 
forest  land  which  are  not  producing  the  timber 
crops  that  they  should.  There  are  326  million 
acres  of  cut-over  timber  lands  bearing  no  saw 
timber.  Their  condition  ranges  from  complete 
devastation  through  various  stages  of  partial  re- 
stocking or  restocking  with  trees  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, to  relatively  limited  areas  which  are  pro- 
ducing timber  at  or  near  their  full  capacity.  On 
81  million  acres  there  is  practically  no  forest 
growth.  This  is  the  result  of  forest  fires  and 
of  methods  of  cutting  which  destroy  or  prevent 
new  timber  growth.  There  were  27,000  recorded 
forest  fires  in  1919,  burning  a  total  of  8%  million 
acres.  During  the  preceding  year,  25,000  fires 
burned  over  10%  million  acres  of  forest  land.  An 
additional  large  acreage  was  burned  each  year, 
of  which  no  record  could  be  obtained. 

The  area  of  idle  or  largely  idle  land  is  being 
increased  by  from  3  to  4  million  acres  annually 
as  the  cutting  and  burning  of  forests  continue. 
The  enormous  area  of  forest  land  in  the  United 
States  not  required  for  any  other  economic  use, 
estimated  at  463  million  acres,  would  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  wood  if  it  were  kept  productive. 
Depletion  has  resulted,  not  from  using  our  tim- 
ber resources,  but  from  failure  to  use  our  timber- 
growing  land. 

A  remedy  for  this  appalling  waste  must  be 
found  in  a  concerted  effort  to  stop  the  devasta- 
tion of  our  remaining  forests  and  to  put  our  idle 
forest  lands  at  work  growing  timber.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  United  States  should  forfeit 
the  economic  advantage  of  its  enormous  timber- 
growing  resources,  and  that  it  should  go  on  using 
up  its  forests  with  no  provision  for  growing  more 


until  wood  products  are  priced  on  the  basis  of 
imported  luxuries  and  their  use  is  restricted  to 
the  lowest  possible  scale  of  civilized  existence. 
The  concerted  action  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
forest  devastation  must  enlist  the  National  Qov* 
ernment,  the  respective*  States,  and  the  land- 
owner. 

It  is  impracticable  to  nationalize  all  of  the  for- 
est land  in  the  country  or  even  the  major  por- 
tion of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  need- 
ed can  not  be  attained  if  timber  production 
is  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  private  owner 
of  lands  or  is  sought  solely  through  compulsory 
regulation  of  private  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  can  not  and 
should  not  do  it  all.  A  measure  of  responsibil- 
ity rests  upon  the  landowner,  and  should  be 
recognized  in  equitable  requirements  as  to  the 
handling  of  his  land.  It  is  a  case  of  the  public 
and  the  private  owner  alike  doing  their  part. 
Our  policy  must  aim  toward  timber  production 
on  somewhat  the  same  footing  as  in  France  or 
Scandinavia — as  an  established  national  prac- 
tice. This  calls  for  a  core  of  public  forests,  pub- 
lic instruction  and  example,  public  encourage- 
ment in  protection  and  taxation,  and  a  responsi- 
bility recognized  by  forest  owners  to  keep  their 
lands  productive. 

In  dosing,  suggestions  are  made  in  regard  to 
appropriate  national  and  state  legislation  needed. 

The  report  is  a  splendid  resume  of  the  present 
timber  condition  and  future  outlook  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  can  be  purchased  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Forestry  in  British  Columbia. 

A  SPECIAL  report  to  the  Imperial  Forestry 
Conference  held  in  London  in  July,  1920, 
from  which  interesting  figures  have  been 
taken  as  follows: 

There  are  in  British  Columbia  ^ve  climatic 
belts  and  21  forest  types.  Commercially  the  im- 
portant belts  are  the  Coast,  the  Interior  Dry  Belt 
and  the  Interior  Wet  Belt.  The  important  types 
are  those  of  the  valleys  and  lower  slopes  which 
include  Douglas  fir,  red  cedar,  western  hemlock, 
yellow  pine,  the  spruces,  the  balsam  firs,  western 
larch  and  lodgepole  pine. 

The  forest  land  is  given  as  149,344  square 
miles,  of  which  52^000  square  miles  is  estimated 
to  be  timber  land  and  97,000  square  miles  is 
young  forest  in  various  stages  of  restocking  and 
growth.  Of  the  timber  land  22,000  to  27,000 
square  miles  can  at  present  be  classed  as  inac- 
cessible. Of  this  area  14,700  square  miles  are  tem- 
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porarily  or  partially  alienated  from  the  govern- 
ment by  means  of  leases,  licenses,  sales  and 
berths,  and  115,000  square  miles  are  unalienated. 
Thus  the  State  owns  a  total  of  12^,700  square 
miles,  or  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  forest  land. 

Of  the  standing  timber,  however,  the  Crown 
owns  but  7,500,000,000  cubic  feet,  while  private 
interests  have  21,750,000,000  cubic  feet.  In  addi- 
tion  there  is  an  estimated  total  of  1,260,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  piling,  poles  and  pulpwood,  owner- 
ship of  which  is  probably  in  similar  proportion. 
The  estimated  income  in  1020  from  government 
forest  land  is  $4,109,000,  while  the  expenditures 
will  be  $775^910.  The  average  annual  growth  of 
young  forest  is  estimated  at  about  8  cubic  feet 
per  acre,  which,  on  the  total  forested  area,  would 
amount  to  796,500,000  cubic  feet  annually,  while 
the  loss  by  fire  is  25,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  from 
waste,  decay,  etc,  277^330,000  cubic  feet,  leaving 
a  net  annual  increment  of  494,167,000  cubic  feet. 
The  utilization  in  1919  was  149,515,737  oubic  feet, 
the  value  being  given  at  $70,285,094. 

In  closing  an  estimate  is  mode  of  the  standing 
timber  of  North  America,  not  including  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  as  follows: 

Cubic  Feet 

Ontario   13,333,333,000 

Quebec    27,500,000,000 

New  Brunswick   1,588,888,000 

British  Columbia  30,500,000,000 

Dominion  of  Canada  ....     1,916,000,000 
United  States  230,500,000,000 

Total  305,338,221,000 


Want  State  and  National  Legislation. 

THE  Committee  on  Forest  Conservation  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion asks  for  both  State  and  National  legis- 
lation. The  former  projwses  the  enactment  of 
measures  which  foresters  have  been  urging  for 
years,  while  the  latter  demands  an  initial  but 
gradually  increasing  annual  Federal  appropri- 
ation amounting  to  six  million  dollars  to  be  used 
for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Co-operation  with  States  for  forest  protec- 
tion, care  and  management  and  the  distribution 
of  forest  planting  material. 

2.  Classification  of  National  Forest  lands  and 
co-operation  with  States  in  classification  of  pri- 
vate forest  lands. 

3.  The  continued  acquisition  of  forest  lands  on 
the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  in  New 
England,  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  other 
suitable  regions. 


4.  Enlai^ruM?  the  National  Forests  by  exchange 
of  timber  for  land. 

5.  Replanting  devastated  areas  in  the  National 
Forests. 

6.  Continuous  researeh  and  investigation  in 
the  utilization  of  forest  resources  and  products. 

7.  The  extension  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
to  include  loans  for  the  purchase  or  improvement 
of  cut-over  or  immature  forest  lands,  or  f<x- 
holding,  protecting  and  reforesting  such  lands. 

''These  recommendations,''  the  report  asserts, 
''cannot  be  criticized  on  the  basis  of  the  exx^enae 
involved.  They  are  exceedingly  moderate  in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
and  represent  true  economy  in  the  treatment  of 
a  basic  national  resource." 


New  Publications. 

FORESTS,  Woods  and  Trees  ik  Relahox  to 
Hygiene. — ^By  Augustine  Henry,  Profes- 
sor of  Forestry,  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin;  8  vo.;  314  pages;  illustrated;  bound  in 
cloth.  E.  P.  Button  &  Company,  681  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.    Price,  $7.60. 

In  this  book  Prof.  Henry  has  ^ideavored  to 
interest  the  statesman,  the  engineer,  physician, 
the  forester  and  the  layman  in  certain  aspects  of 
forests  and  trees. 

The  opening  chapters  describe  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  of  forests  and  trees  on  climate,  flow 
of  water,  erosion  of  the  soil,  shelter  from  wind, 
purity  of  air  and  water,  etc.,  which  affect  di- 
rectly the  health  and  comfort  of  man.  The  valne 
of  forest  districts  as  sites  for  sanatoria  and  the 
history  and  utility  of  parks,  open  spaces,  and 
trees  in  towns  are  discussed.  The  afforestation 
of  coal  pit  mounds  in  the  "Black  Country"  and 
other  districts  is  shown  to  be  of  great  interest 

The  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  reforestation  of  the  water  sheds 
from  whidi  the  great  centers  of  population  ob- 
tain their  water  sui^ies.  The  work  of  {^ant- 
ing suitable  portions  of  these  areas  with  the 
aid  of  dischaiiged  soldiers  it  is  urged  might  b« 
undertaken  at  once.  This  reforestation  should 
be  linked  up  with  the  general  scheme  of  affores- 
tation of  the  waste  lands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  kind  of  trees  suitable  for  the  catehment 
basins  are  described,  and  detailed  data  given  as 
to  the  individual  areas  used  for  water  suf^ies. 

The  compulsory  purchase  of  catchment  areas 
which  are  not  alr^idy  owned  by  municipalities 
is  also  thought  advisable. 

Numerous  illustrations  and  maps  aid  in  an 
understanding  of  the  snbjeet. 
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EDITORIAL. 

END  FOREST  FIRES,  is,  or  should  be,  the 
State-wide  slogan.  The  season  is  upon  us. 
It 's  no  longer  a  question  of  extinguishing  or 
suppressing  t^ese  di^ae^ul  fires.  The  call 
for  every  citizen  of  the  State  is  to  end  them.  We 
have  dallied  along  with  insufficient  funds  in  the 
idea  of  making  them  less  frequent  and  less  severe 
each  year.  The  one  idea  now  is  to  end  them. 
They  are  burning  up  our  resources.  They  are 
diminishing  the  water  power  of  the  State.  They 
are  making  our  life  harder  than  ever  before. 
They  are  placing  a  burden,  a  hindrance  upon 
every  growing  boy  and  girl,  because  they  make 
the  price  of  all  wood  products  higher  each  year, 
because  these  products  are  scarcer,  the  demand 
for  them  is  greater,  and  an.  increasing  population 
must  have  them,  for  there  is  no  substitute  for 
them.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  in  eloquent, 
forceful  terms,  has  set  apart  a  whole  week  for 
the  citizens  to  keep  forest  fires  in  mind,  to  pre- 
pare for  preventing  them  and  if  they  do  come  in 
spite  of  all  that  we  can  do  to  prevent  them,  then 
to  stop  them  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Prob- 
ably one-fifth  of  the  woodland  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  more  or  less  fire-scarred  each  year.  In 
Germany  the  annual  forest  burnings  are  about 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  woodland  area. 

They  give  their  attention  there  to  making  for- 
est fires  impossible.  The  extent  of  our  attention, 
is  to  lament  their  coming,  and  if  the  fire  warden 
summons  us,  the  service  rendered  is,  too  often,  an 
unwilling  one. 

Let  it  be  understood,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
forest  fires  started  by  human  agency.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  start  one  and  allow  it  to  escape. 
If  there  was  any  danger  in  starting  it,  he  had  no 
right  to  take  the  chance,  and  if  he  did  take  it 
he  should  be  ferreted  out  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. Rarely,  but  very  rarely,  a  forest  fire 
originates  from  lightning,  and  such  an  one  is  the 
only  kind  of  fire  for  which  there  is  no  one  to 
punish.  In  an  experience  of  fifty  years  I  have 
seen  but  two  forest  fires  that  I  could  charge  to 
lightning. 

This  has  been  an  unusual  growing  season.  The 
volume  of  foliage  formed  is  greatly  in  excess  of 


the  average.  These  leaves  are  falling  or  down 
now,  dead.  Two  or  three  days  of  bright,  warm 
sunshine  will  dry  them,  and  the  forest  floor  will 
be  as  inflammable  as  a  haymow.  Yet  thousands 
who  would  never  drop  an  unextinguished  match 
into  the  hay  will,  without  thought,  drop  one  into 
the  leaves.  It  would  be  a  great  step  taken  to 
allow  no  one  to  go  into  the  woods  until  he  had 
satisfied  some  competent  judge  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  forest  fire  hazard  and  intended  to 
regard  it.  It  would  be  a  greater  protection  still 
if  every  court  in  the  State  recognized  the  fact 
that  every  forest  fire  is  a  disaster  to  the  State 
and  that  there  is  probably  some  one  who  ought  to 
be  punished  for  it. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  men  still  living  the  man 
who  started  a  forest  fire  had  the  benefit  of 
every  possible  doubt.  If  convicted  he  usually 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  community  unless  that 
fire  invaded  a  lumber  job.  Yet  it  might  well  be 
that  the  damage  done  to  the  lumber  was  the  least 
part  of  the  damage  done  to  the  State.  Cases 
have  been  brought  into  court  in  Pennsylvania 
where  the  reluctance  of  the  judge  to  have  them 
tried  caused  the  suit  to  be  dropped,  yet  those 
very  cases  were  backed  by  reliable  witnesses. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  mustering 
of  public  sentiment  against  forest  fires  as  this 
autumn.  The  Governor  of  the  State  has  per- 
sonally sounded  the  alarm.  The  railroads  are 
backing  the  crusade.  Lumber,  commercial  fores- 
try organizations,  professional  men,  have  pooled 
their  interests  in  one  great  committee  to  work  for 
the  restoration  of  timber  on  our  barren  lands. 
The  first  move  that  this  committee  made  was  to 
organize  into  a  permanent  body,  pledged  to  work 
now  might  and  main  to  free  the  State  from  the 
curse  of  forest  fires  which  destroy  the  timber, 
young  and  old,  and  burn  the  best  part  of  the 
soil. 

The  quality  of  citizenship  exhibited  by  any 
able-bodied  man  who  will  stand  by  and  see  the 
fire  licking  up  the  future  forests  of  the  State 
may  well  be  called  in  question. 

When  the  fire  hazard  is  so  reduced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that 
young  timber  planted  will  escape  fire  and  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  merchantable  size,  then,  and  not 
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until  them,  may  the  State  bend  its  entire  forestry 
energy  to  planting  solid  blocks  of  the  most  desir- 
able trees  as  is  done  in  Europe  where  forestry 
has  been  practiced  successfully  for  centuries. 
Until  then  we  must  content  ourselves  with  plant- 
ing only  such  lands  as  we  can  protect  against 
fire,  and  trust  to  nature's  unassisted  offerings  of 
such  kinds  of  trees,  good  and  bad,  as  may  survive 
in  the  unequal  struggle.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  our  forests,  as  we  find  them  now,  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  trees  of  relatively  small  value 
which  take  the  space  and  nutriment  of*  better 
kinds. 

It  is  strictly  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  impoverished  soil  is  one  of 
actual  peril  to  this  Commonwealth.  One  may 
now  go  mile  after  mile  over  areas  that  were  rich 
in  timber  but  upon  which  nothing  of  value  is  now 
growing.  The  one  and  only  cause  of  this  desola- 
tion is  the  repeated  burnings  which  not  only  de- 
stroy the  young  growth  but  destroyed  the  soil  as 
well. 

Of  course,  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation is  enlisted  in  the  crusade  to  end  forest  fires 
as  evidenced  by  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation should  and  will  give  hearty  support  to 
the  Governor -of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  in  urging  upon  the  Legislature 
convening  in  1921  the  urgent  necessity  in  the 
interest  of  the  State  of  larger  appropriations  to 
be  applied  to  the  protection  of  our  forests  from 
fires^  the  encouragement  and  support  pf  the 
growth  of  new  wood,  and  the  acquisition  and 
planting  of  large  areas  of  land  in  our  State  fit 
for  tree  growth  and  not  suitable  for  agriculture. 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Association 
throughout  the  State  be  urged  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  prospective  members  of 
the  next  Legislature  and  to  all  others  interested. 

The  following  organizations  have  thus  far  en- 
dorsed the  campaign,  while  other  endorsements 
will  come  when  annual  meetings  are  held: 

American  Legion,  State  Federation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Women,  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  Lumber  Deal- 
ers' Association,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, P.  0.  S.  of  A.,  State  Editorial  Association, 
State  Sportmen's  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company, 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  American 
Lime  and  Stone  Company,  Central  Pennsylvania 
Lumber  Company,  Madeira-Hill  Company,  Na- 
tional Paper  Box    Manufacturers'    Association^ 


Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Corporation, 
D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  Company,  Rockhill  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  Lehigh  &  New  England  Rail- 
road Company,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railway,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers'  Associa'tion,  Rotary  Clubs,  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad,  Anthracite  Protective  Associ- 
ation, Pocono  Forestry  Association. 

The  following  statement  shows  very  conclusive- 
ly what  the  wish  of  the  Governor  is:  ''The  For- 
estry Department  should  have  for  &re  protection 
more  money  than  it  now  has  for  all  purposes." 

There  never  has  been  such  a  concerted,  jMwer- 
fully  backed  determination  to  wipe  out  the  blight 
of  forest  fires  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
as  now. 

Least  of  all  organizations  can  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  lag  behind  in  this 
work.  It  is  up  to  us,  individually,  to  see  that  the 
members  of  the  next  Legislature  are  fully  in- 
formed as  to  our  wishes,  and  that  we  anticipate 
their  active  co-operation  in  providing  ample 
funds  to  end  forest  fires.  They  can  only  properly 
represent  us  when  they  know  what  we  want.  Tell 
them  plainly. 

J.  T.  Rothroek* 


.^'     Resolutions  of  the  Medical  Society. 

THE  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  Pittsburgh 
meeting,  October  4th  to  7th: 

Whereas,  Abundance  of  pure  water  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  public  health;   and 

Whereas,  Our  timberless,  unproductive,  aban- 
doned highlands  of  the  State  are  a  nursery  of 
floods  which  transport  germs  of  disease  through 
the  breadth  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  such 
floods,  disturb  the  even  flow  of  water  which  is 
so  necessary  for  a  production  of  water  power; 
and 

Whereas,  There  are  in  Pennsylvania  today  five 
million  acres  of  such  timberless  areas  which  are 
a  menace  to  individual  health  and  to  public  pros- 
perity, which  lands  once  produced  a  crop  of  tim- 
ber of  immense  value  to  the  State^  and  which, 
under  State  control,  can  be  restored  to  a  pro- 
ductive condition;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  cordially  approves  of  the  wish  of 
His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  William  C.  Sproul, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  these  acres 
be  taken  under  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
est  Commission   by  purchase,  that   further  im- 
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poverishment  of  the  soil  be  stayed ;  that  the  water 
power  of  the  State  be  increased  to  supplement 
the  growing  demand  for  coal,  of  which,  as  the 
supply  becomes  more  limited,  the  price  becomes 
higher,  and  the  needs  of  our  ix>pulation  grow 
greater. 

Resolved,  In  order  that  this  beneficent  purpose 
b^  made  possible,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  earnestly  urges  upon  the  in- 
coming Legislature  ihat  sufficient  funds  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purchase^  by  the  State,  of  the 
said  land,  and  their  protection  against  destructive 
forest  fires/  Under  State  Forest  control,  streams, 
heading  in  our  mountain  ranges  and  higher 
ridges,  would  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  to  a  lai^e  portion  of  our  population. 


Governor  SprouFs  Fire  Protection  Procla- 
mation. 


^  ^"T-JTTITHOUT  forests  Pennsylvania  cannot 
%/%/  prosper  as  she  should.  The  protec- 
^  *  tion  and  renewal  of  our  forests  is  of 
inestimable  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of 
our  State.  It  is  our  duty  to  use  wisely  and  care- 
fully protect  feeble  remnants  of  the  mighty  for- 
ests given  to  our  forefathers,  and  restore  to  pro- 
duction the  millions  of  acres  now  barren  because 
of  forest  fires.  Those  who  come  after  us  must 
have  ample  supply  of  wood,  pure  water,  access- 
ible play  grounds,  and  all  other  blessings  that 
come  from  forested  mountains. 

*' Sixty  years  ago  Pennsylvania  produced  more 
timber  than  any  other  State.  Now  her  timber 
production  is  of  comparatively  little  worth.  The 
glory  of  our  forests  has  largely  departed.  Forest 
fires  have  raged  too  widely  and  too  long. 

''Every  forest  fire  is  not  only  a  curse  but  a 
possible  calamity.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them 
result  from  carelessness  and  might  have  been 
prevented.  This  is  a  heavy  indictment  against 
an  enlightened  people. 

**  Forest  fires  must  stop.  Our  original  forests 
have  been  laid  waste,  but  the  productive  forces 
of  nature  still  remain.  The  damage  can  and 
must  be  repaired.  Our  hills  must  be  kept  green 
and  our  streams  full. 

''Therefore,  I,  William  C.  Sproul,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do  designate 
the  week  of  September  26th  to  October  2Qd  next, 
as  FOREST  PROTECTION  WEEK. 

"I  request  and  urge  all  citizens  of  this  State, 
men  and  women  alike,  and  all  persons  residing 
or  being  within  its  boundaries,  to  unite  in  thought 
and  action  for  the  preservation  of  our  common 
heritage  by  preventing   and    suppressing   forest 


fires;  and  especially  I  ask  all  churches,  schools 
and  civic  and  commercial  organizations  to  let  the 
facts  be  known  through  sermons,  discourses,  and 
addresses  during  the  week  designated.  Let  those 
who  conduct  operations  likely  to  start  fires  take 
steps  to  prevent  them,  and  let  those  who  own 
forest  land  take  measures  for  reducing  the  like- 
lihood of  their  arising,  for  lessening  their  sever- 
ity, and  for  limiting  their  extent." 


The  Pocono  Forestry  Association. 

THE  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pocono 
Forestry  Association  was  held  on  August 
12th,  at  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  and  was  well 
attended. 

The  ofiiieial  reports  of  Forester  Robert  W.  Stad- 
den  showed  that  last  autumn  there  were  frequent 
rains  and  few  fires;  only  20  acres  were  burned 
over.  But  during  the  spring  months  of  the 
present  year,  53  fires  in  12  townships  have  burned 
6,769  acres,  at  a  cost  to  the  State  for  extinguish- 
ment amounting  to  $907.92,  and  a  loss  of  $5,- 
605.25. 

The  Board  of  Directors  commended  the  fire 
wardens  of  the  county  for  their  prompt  and  effi- 
cient services,  under  the  direction  of  Forester 
Stadden;  well  recognizing  that  the  losses  ffom 
fires  would  have  been  far  larger  if  the  aid  of  a 
corps  of  experienced  fire  fighters  had  not  been 
available. 

Five  patrol  stations  were  maintained  during 
the  year,  with  observation  towers  equipped  with 
telephones.  These  points  of  outlook  jH'ovide  for 
the  supervision  of  the  major  part  of  the  county, 
yet  plans  are  under  consideration  to  erect  and 
equip  additional  towers,  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  service. 

Referring  to  the  importance  of  reforestation^ 
the  report  of  the  Directors  commended  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  in  Monroe 
County  who  are  applying  each  year  to  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  for  seedlings  for  planting. 
During  the  present  spring  124,000  trees  were 
given  by  the  State  to  private  parties.  Arbor  Day 
celebrations  have  been  held  at  phblic  schools,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  planting  of  3,000  little  trees 
was  made  by  the  pupils  of  a  single  class. 

The  Association  has  furnished  a  cancellation 
die  to  the  postmaster  at  Stroudsburg,  bearing  the 
legend,  "Help  Protect  the  Forests."  This  is  in 
constant  use  in  canceling  postage  stamps  on  let- 
ters and  serves  to  remind  thousands  of  persons 
that  our  forests  are  in  need  of  protection. 

The  report  of  the  Directors  closed  in  saying: 
"The  outlook  for  forestry  is  most  encouraging. 
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Never  before  have  so  many  different  interests 
been  united  in  a  common  recognition  of  the 
urgent  need  for  forest  protection  and  forest  de- 
velopment. Never  before  have  our  legislators 
been  as  ready  to  heed  the  warnings  and  to  listen 
to  the  demands  of  those  who  know  what  forestry 
conditions  actually  are,  and  what  they  should  be. 
Never  before  have  there  been  such  opportunities 
for  this  pioneer  association  of  ours  to  show  by 
its  activities  a  broader  interest  and  a  wider  scope 
in  the  advancement  of  the  forestry  of  the 
future.'* 

District  Forester  Stadden  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  conference  at  Mont  Alto  which 
was  conducted  by  Commissioner  Pinchot  durin«: 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  early  part  of 
August.  This  brought  together  the  foresters  of 
the  entire  State  for  a  discussion  and  elaboration 
of  improved  methods  of  future  work  in  conserva- 
tion. 

An  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
following  twelve  months  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Edwin  A.  Hoopes,  J.  A.  Seguine,  Dr.  Mary  Erd- 
man,  John  H.  Kunkle  and  W.  R.  Fisher;  and  the 
Board  was  organized  by  the  election  of  W.  R. 
Fisher  as  President,  J.  A.  Seguine  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  J.  H.  Kunkle  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Monroe  County  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
flourishing  condition  of  its  association,  An  in- 
come of  $2,181.a5,  a  balance  of  $1,289.24,  and  a 
membership  of  332  persons  give  assurance  that 
activities  in  forestry  are  on  a  sure  foundation  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


Special  Forest  Fire  Hazards. 

September  28,  1920. 
Commissioner  of  Forestry, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  3, 
1915,  it  is  my  duty  as  Chief  Forest  Fire  War- 
den, ''To  declare  a  public  nuisance  any  prop- 
erty which,  by  feason  of  its  condition  or  oper- 
ation, is  a  special'forest  fire  hazard,  and,  as  such, 
endangers  other  property  or  human  life."  In 
Section  1004  the  Act  further  provides  that 
''Every  person  or  corporation  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  of  the  chief  forest  fire  warden 
for  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance,  under  this  act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  One  Hundred  Dollars,  or  under- 
go imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,     •     •     • 


and  every  day's  continuance    *    *    *    shall  be  a 
separate  and  distinct  offense." 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  these 
legislative  provisions  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  at  this  time  so  that  any  existing 
hazards  may  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  fire  season.  The  conditions  which  the 
Department's  experience  has  shown  to  constitute 
on  their  face  special  fire  hazards  are  as  follows: 

1.  Engines  of  all  kinds  not  provided  with  ef- 
fective spark  arresters,  ash  pans,  or  other  equip- 
ment to  prevent  the  s|M*ead  of  fire,  when  such 
engines  operate  within  200  feet  of  woodland,  or 
of  other  inflammable  property  likely  to  spread 
fire  to  woodland. 

2.  Inflammable  debris  within  100  feet  of  a 
steam  railroad  track.  This  includes  nncleaned 
woodland  which  requires  cleaning  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  safety  strip  along  the  railroad. 

3.  Inflammable  debris  located  within  a  radius 
of  150  feet  from  a  saw  mill  or  other  engine  oper- 
ating within  woodland,  or  operating  within  150 
feet  of  woodland. 

4.  Inflammable  debris  within  25  feet  of 'the 
edge  of  the  traveled  part  of  a  public  highway, 
the  clean  road  bed  of  an  electric  railway,  or  of 
any  other  frequented  highway. 

5.  Slash  from  lumbering  operations  without  a 
protective  strip  of  100  feet  adjoining  woodland. 

As  used  above,  debris  means  such  material  as 
slash,  mowings,  or  other  wastage,  and  accumu- 
lated forest  litter. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary cases  the  Department  is  not  re- 
stricted to  action  based  upon  the  conditions  cited 
above.  Its  duty  is  to  investigate  independently 
or  upon  report  all  fire  hazards  and  to  base  its 
action  upon  the  conditions  in  each  particular 
case. 

When  hazards  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  found,  notice  will  be  given  to  the  responsible 
parties  that  they  must  be  removed.  If,  after 
notice  duly  given  they  are  not  removed,  it  is  my 
purpose,  with  your  approval,  to  declare  them  pub- 
lic nuisances  and  to  recommend  that  action  be 
taken  under  Section  1004  of  the  Act. 

George  H.  Wirt, 

Approved :  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden. 

Gifford  Pinchot, 

Commissioner  of  Forestry. 
October  2,  1920. 


The  State  Forest  Commission  authorized  the 
making  of  timber  sales  by  Foresters,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner,  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $250.00  in  any  one  sale. 
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Forestry  Education. 

THE  British  Empire  Forestry  Conference, 
which  met  in  London  during  July,  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  on  forestry  edu- 
cation, which  the  delegates  are  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  their  respective  governments: 

It  should  be  a  primary  duty  of  forest  authori- 
ties throughout  the  empire  to  establish  systematic 
schemes  of  forest  education.  It  has  been  found, 
for  climatic  and  other  reasons,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  each  part  of  the  empire  to  estab- 
lish a  complete  scheme  of  forestry  education  of 
its  own,  and,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  those 
parts  of  the  empire  which  are  willing  and  able  to 
establish  complete  systems  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, frame  such  schemes  with  a  view  to  combin- 
ing for  meeting  the  needs  of  those  parts  which 
can  only  themselves  make  a  partial  provision  ftfr 
their  requirements.  Part  of  this  subject  has  been 
dealt  with  by  a  conmiittee,  whose  report,  which 
refers  mainly  to  the  higher  training  of  forest 
officers,  is  approved  by  the  conference.  The  main 
principles  embodied  in  this  report  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  one  institution  for  training  forest  offi- 
cers be  established  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  That  students  be  selected  from  graduates 
having  taken  honors  in  pure  or  natural  science  at 
any  recognized  university. 

3.  That  it  be  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
the  institution  to  arrange  supplementary  courses 
at  suitable  centers  for  students  requiring  special 
qualifications  and  also  special  courses  for  forest 
officers  from  any  part  of  the  empire,  whether  at 
the  institution  or  at  centers  of  training  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  governments  should 
recognize  these  courses  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  forest  officers^  at  any  time  during 
their  service,  and  the  governments  concerned 
should  give  special  facilities  to  forest  officers  in 
their  service  to  attend  such  courses. 

4.  That  a  department  of  research  into  the  for- 
mation, tending  and  protection  of  forests  be  as- 
sociated with  the  training  institution. 

5.  That  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
existing  provision  made  by  universities  and  col- 
leg^es  for  forestry  instruction  for  those  who  do 
not  desire  to  take  the  full  course  suggested  for 
the  forestry  service.  It  appears  that  this  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
woodmen's  schools  for  the  training  of  foresters 
as  distinct  from  those  which  are  intended  for  for- 
est o  dicers. 

Science. 


From  Address  of  Governor  Wm.C.  Sproul, 
Outlining  Administration  Forest  Policy. 

^  ^  /^*\^^  other  great  l)ranch  of  Pennsylvania 
I  I  production  has  been  not  only  neglected 
^"^  but  virtually  destroyed.  Time  was 
when  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  lumber-produc- 
ing State  in  the  Union.  Today  she  has  fallen  back 
so  that  about  half  the  States  have  passed  her. 
If  we  compare  what  we  need  and  what  we  con- 
sume in  lumber  with  what  our  forests  actually 
grow,  we  must  recognize  the  unhappy  truth  that 
Pennsylvania  is  a  deforested  State.  That  we  have 
allowed  her  to  become  so  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  upon  our  industrial  sagacity  and  our  states- 
manship. 

"Because  Pennsylvania  is  deforested  our  peo- 
ple are  daily  paying  increasing  prices,  not  only 
for  all  the  products  of  the  forest  but  for  all 
products  of  every  kind,  for  there  are  few  articles 
of  human  necessity,  use,  or  enjoyment  that  can 
be  produced,  transported,  or  delivered  without 
the  forest.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  what  will 
happen  when  the  actual  famine  in  lumber  and 
forest  products  arrives,  the  foretaste  of  which  is 
already  with  us.  Ten  years  ago  Pennsylvania  was 
producing  as  much  timber  and  lumber  products 
as  she  consumed.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  a 
lumber  exporting  State.  Today  we  are  import- 
ing three  times  as  much  in  forest  products  as  is 
being  cut  from  our  depleted  store,  and  almost 
ten  times  as  much  as  our  forests  are  growing. 

"Out  of  13,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  in 
Pennsylvania  there  are  6,000,000  acres  that  are 
fit  for  nothing  except  to  grow  trees.  Of  this 
6,000,000  acres,  good  only  for  trees,  1,000,000  is 
owned  and  protected  by  the  State.  The  other 
5,000,000  has  been  aptly  called  the  '  Pennsylvania 
Desert.'  It  is  producing  nothing,  and  that  is  the 
best  definition  of  a  desert.  If  this  Pennsylvania 
desert  were  protected  from  fire  it  could  produce 
substantially  all  of  the  wood  needed  by  the  peo^- 
ple  of  our  State.  Fire  makes  it  and  keeps  it  a 
desert.    One  great  problem  is  to  stop  fire. 

"Forest  fires  do  not  stop  with  the  destruction 
of  the  forest.  They  destroy  also  the  industries 
which  depend  upon  the  forest  and  the  opportun- 
ity for  employment  afforded  by  them.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  restoring  the  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  industries  which  go  with  them, 
and  sincere  in  my  intention  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  is  practical  and  possible  to  bring  back 
to  our  forests  the  enormous  power  of  production 
which  was  once  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  State, 
and  can  be  so  again. 

"Why  not  restore  Penn's  Woods?  Why  not 
let  these  mountains  contribute  once  more  as  they 
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have  done  in  the  past  to  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  heauty  of  Pennsylvania  T 

'  *  The  first  step  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  unmiti- 
gated curse  of  forest  fire.  The  second  is  to  take 
into  the  hands  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
Comononivealth,  as  soon  as  we  can,  the  5,000,000 
acres  of  the  Pennsylvania  desert. 

'  *  These  things  take  money.  I  have  strong  hope 
that  the  next  Legislature  will  appropriate  gener- 
ously to  stop  the  curse  of  forest  fire,  and  as  much 
as  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  the  just  demands 
of  other  departments  of  our  work  will  permit, 
for  the  purchase  of  more  State  Forests.  These 
are  two  of  the  fundamental  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

' '  The  purchase  of  additional  State  Forests  will 
he  an  investment,  not  an  expense — an  investment 
both  sound  and  profitable.  It  will  not  only  pay 
in  the  ordinary  sense  in  returns  upon  the  capital 
invested,  but  it  will  be  a  ix>werful  means  of  se- 
curing to  our  people  the  supplies  of  timber — 
without  which,  under  our  form  of  civilization, 
there  can  be  no  assured  prosperity.  Nor  can  we 
overlook  their  value  for  conserving  the  health  of 
our  people,  regulating  the  fiow  of  our  streams, 
and  for  outdoor  recreation. 

''Never  forget  that  if  we  fail  to  provide  for 
our  own  needs  in  forest  products  no  one  else  will 
do  it  for  us.  The  very  solemn  fact  is  that  if  we 
fail  to  do  so,  neither  in  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  nor  elsewhere  in  the  whole  world,  shall  we 
be  able  to  secure  what  we  need.  The  supplies  of 
timber  still  available  in  the  South  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  What  remains 
then  will  be  in  the  Far  West  and  Alaska,  and 
the  $25,000,000  we  are  already  paying  annually 
for  freight  on  forest  products  will  seem  small 
compared  to  what  we  shall  pay  then,  so  long  as 
the  supply  lasts.  Within  a  generation  that  sup- 
ply will  be  scarce  to  the  point  of  famine. 

''As  with  Pennsylvania  among  the  States,  so 
with  the  United  States  among  the  nations.  No 
other  part  of  the  world  has  or  can  supply  us 
with  the  kinds  of  timber  we  need  if  we  fail  to 
produce  it  ourselves.  Pennsylvania  cannot  trust 
to  the  Nation;  the  Nation  cannot  trust  to  the 
world.  We  must  grow  what  we  need  or  go  with- 
out. 

"It  is  high  time  we  took  the  forest  question 
seriously.  We  cannot  get  along  without  wood> 
yet  we  seem  to  have  neglected  nothing  that  would 
destroy  our  trees  and  deprive  us  of  it.  Our  chil- 
dren will  see  the  time  when  what  we  have  grown 
at  home  will  be  the  whole  supply. 

"Substitutes  may  prevent  the  demand  for  wood 
from  increasing  as  fast  as  would  otherwise  be  the 


case,  but  in  spite  of  them  the  growth  of  construc- 
tion, industry,  and  population  is  so  rapid  that  the 
world  needs  and  uses  more  timber  decade  after 
decade.  Over  the  whole  earth  the  need  for  forest 
products  rises  as  the  forests  are  destroyed.  Penn- 
sylvania's  forests  hold  the  key  to  her  future  not 
less  than  her  farms,  her  factories,  and  her  mines. 
To  restore  Penn  's  Woods  is  a  clear-cut  duty,  from 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  eyes  or  with- 
hold our  hands." 


Forestry  in  Relation  to  Our  Public  Schools. 

THAT  forestry  bears  a  dose  relation  to  our 
public  schools  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  subject  can  be  closely  associated  with 
the  average  school  curriculum,  whether  it  be  aca- 
demic, high  or  rural.  It  may  be  associated  with 
history,  for  the  stories  of  nations  are  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  the  stories  of  trees,  and 
our  forests  played  no  small  part  in  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  our  country. 

In  descriptive,  commercial  and  physical 
geography,  the  relation  \a  still  more  closely  as- 
sociated, for  our  forests  bear  an  important  rela- 
tionship to  the  stream  flow,  topography  and  eon- 
tour  of  our  countries.  In  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, botany,  geology^  agriculture  and  even  in 
mathematics  the  subject  of  forestry  may  be  asso- 
ciated and  its  relation  made  instructive  as  well 
as  interesting  to  the  children  of  our  public 
schools. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
the  statement  was  made  that  education  is  quite 
as  much  a  matter  of  habit  and  attitude  of  mind 
as  of  subject  matter  and  if  the  child  is  to  cope 
with  the  problems  he  is  to  face  after  leaving 
school,  he  must  face  them  in  his  school  life.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  said  if  we  are  to  solve  the  fwrob- 
lems  of  the  centuries,  the  restriction  of  ignor- 
ance and  greed  in  our  business  and  eommercial 
life,  we  must  solve  these  problems  in  the  school 
house  rather  than  in  the  Legislature  or  court 
room. 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  therefrom,"  is 
as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
The  men  and  women,  the  law  makers,  magis- 
trates, public  officials  and  citizens  of  tomorrow 
are  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  and  if  we  ran 
have  their  minds  directed  along  the  proper  chan- 
nels in  relation  to  our  forests  we  need  not  worr>* 
as  to  the  outcome.  They  will  enact  laws,  create 
public  sentiment  and  live  up  to  the  principles 
that  they  were  taught  in  their  youth.  Conse- 
quently our  State  and  nation  will  conserve  their 
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forests  through  wise  use  and  will  secure  a  con- 
tinuous and  abundant  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  If  we  start  them  right  by  bringing  them 
in  direct  touch  with  our  forests^  where  they  see 
the  barren  ground,  the  growing  timber  and  the 
ruins  caused  by  forest  fires,  the  thought  can  be 
pressed  home  that  every  barren  acre  and  every 
forest  fire  will  be  an  added  burden  to  their  lives 
and  it  will  not  only  interest  them  but  will  help 
them  to  be  better  and  more  serviceable  men  and 
women. 

As  our  civilization  and  culture  depend  upon 
our  commerce  and  our  commerce  depends  upon 
the  transformation  and  transix>rtation  of  our 
natural  resources,  it  is  very  evident  that  our 
existence  depends,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  our 
resources. . 

Not  only  do  the  public  schools  of  our  land 
have  an  influence  upon  the  youth  of  today  but  a 
good  way  to  reform  the  parents  is  to  interest  the 
children.  If  we  have  the  children  interested  in 
trees  and  forests,  the  parents  themselves  will 
become  interested  with  the  children  and  their  in- 
fluence and  relation  will  affect  not  only  the  future 
but  the  present  as  well.  They  will  look  upon  the 
forests  not  as  a  mine  where  one  harvest  was  all 
that  could  be  expected,  but  they  will  look  upon 
our  mountains  as  a  repeated  and  successive 
source  of  revenue  and  that  they  can  be  treated 
the  same  as  any  agricultural  crop.  This  was  ex- 
emplified by  the  work  which  we  have  been  doing 
in  Potter  County  with  the  rural  schools. 

In  1915,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools,  every  rural  school  in  Potter  County  was 
furnished  with  trees  for  the  observance  of  an 
Autumn  Arbor  Day.  School  exercises  and  the 
planting  of  trees  formed  a  special  program  for 
that  day.  Later  on,  in  the  same  year,  a  list  of 
trees  growing  in  Potter  County  was  furnished  to 
the  teachers  of  each  rural  school.  Each  school 
was  requested  by  the  County  Superintendent  to 
report  as  many  of  these  trees  as  they  found  grow« 
ing  within  the  locality  of  their  school.  The  chil- 
dren became  very  much  interested  and  naturally 
entailed  the  services  of  their  parents  in  an  ef- 
fort to  have  their  particular  school  report  the 
largest  number  of  trees.  That  year  the  forester 
received  more  inquiries  relative  to  the  different 
kinds  of  trees  than  ever  before  and  the  requests 
largely  came  from  the  parents  which  showed  that 
they  were  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  contest. 

The  stereoptican,  with  the  use  of  an  acetylene 
gas  tank,  for  use  in  rural  sections  was  found  to 
be  very  effective  in  showing  the  relatiofl  of  our 
forests  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.    It  was 


our  aim  to  show  just  as  many  pictures  contrast- 
ing what  Potter  County  once  had  in  the  way  of 
lumber  products,  and  how  it  has  fallen  away 
from  this  great  source  of  revenue  because  of 
destructive  lumbering  and  repeated  forest  fires. 
These  talks  were  given  in  the  rural  schools  and 
were  largely  attended,  not  only  by  the  children, 
but  by  the  parents  and  people  of  the  community. 

Another  way  in  which  forestry  was  associated 
with  the  public  schools  was  by  having  tree  nur- 
series established  in  their  school  gardens.  In 
so  much  as  a  great  number  of  the  schools  in 
Potter  County  have  a  summer  terai  instead  of 
a  winter  term,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  have 
these  nurseries.  Tree  seeds  were  furnished  and 
it  was  attempted  to  grow  trees  not  native  to  the 
immediate  locality  so  that  an  interest  would  be 
stimulated  in  watching  these  trees  develop  and 
grow  which  were  not  conunon.  Quite  a  number 
of  these  trees  grew  and  it  was  surprising  to  learn 
that  a  number  of  the  parents  asked  permission 
of  the  teachers  to  plant  some  of  these  trees  on 
their  home  grounds. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  function  of  a  tree 
is  four-fold,  namely,  its  commodity  value,  its 
beauty  value,  its  language  value  and  its  discipline 
value. 

**If  our  trees  and  forests  will  be  given  their 
true  setting  among  the  other  elements  of  the 
content  in  our  educational  processes,  the  child 
will  grow  and  develop  into  a  living  realization 
that  in  the  midst  of  light  is  the  beautiful,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  is  the  good,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  good  is  God  the  Eternal  One.'' 

R.  Lynn  Emerick. 


Henry  Solon  Graves,  ex-forester  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  gives  this  valuable  opinion  on 
''Forest  Devastation:"  ''We  must  take  our 
choice  between  stopping  forest  devastation  and 
lessening  prosperity.  Do  we  want  to  sink  to  the 
condition  of  the  European  countries,  where 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  wood  handicap  industry 
and  human  comfort!  We  must  decide  now." — 
Lumber  World  Review. 


"High  prices  of  lumber  are  here  to  stay.  Our 
field  of  supply  is  constantly  getting  further  and 
further  from  the  market  and  unless  we  undergo 
some  industrial  crisis,  the  level  of  high  prices 
will  not  only  be  maintained,  but  will  go  a  great 
deal  higher.  We  must  reinvest  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  our  forests  in  the  recuperation  of 
commercial  trees  on  the  non-agricultural  lands 
that  lie  almost  at  our  doors." — Western  Lumber- 
man  (Winnipeg). 
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Concerning  the  Boy  Scout. 

THAT  ''jamboree"  abroad  to  which  our  Boy 
Scouts  were  invited^  was  a  look  ahead. 
The  essential  idea  of  the  Scout  organiza- 
tion, in  fact,  the  name  itself  is  one  that  appeals 
to  every  red-blooded  boy,  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  permanency,  for  the 
spirit  which  brought  together  the  first  body  of 
Scouts  exists  everywhere  and  in  some  form  has 
always  existed.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genias  that 
led  the  boys  of  South  Africa,  during  the  Boer 
War,  to  render  the  help  they  did  in  an  hour  of 
stress.  That  desire  to  do  something  worthy  of 
Dotice  exists  unchallenged,  in  early  life.  The  boy 
is  willing  you  should  know  that  he  desires  your 
recognition  of  him.  He  makes  no  secret  of  it. 
It  is  the  bud  of  the  larger  ambition  which  leads 
to  great  undertakings  in  mature  life. 

The  more  we  can  have  of  it  the  better,  pro- 
vided it  be  directed  into  useful  channels,  and  be 
made  at  the  same  time  an  education,  a  life  habit 
in  the  individual  lad. 

No  doubt,  the  greatest  outcome  of  the  ''jam- 
boree'' was  to  inspire  those  fortunate  members 
who  were  there  with  an  idea  of  their  importance, 
as  an  organization.  It  is  something  for  a  boy  to 
be  able  to  say,  "We  Scouts  are  a  world-wide 
body.  We  are  everywhere.  We  are  brothers,  bent 
on  the  mission  of  help  to  each  other  and  to  every- 
one. We  scorn  all  that  is  mean,  impure,  degrad- 
ing, or  injurious.  There  is  use  for  us  everywhere 
and  the  world  is  only  commencing  to  know  how 
useful  we  can  be,  and  will  be." 

It  was,  on  these  grounds,  wise  that  the  "jam- 
boree" was  suggested  and  led  to  a  successful  is- 
sue; but  the  same  reason  exists  for  a  "jamboree" 
here  that  existed  for  the  other  one  across  the 
ocean. 

Why  not  assemble  representatives  of  all  the 
Boy  Scout  Troops  of  this  State  in  some  central 
point  each  year,  where  they  can  go  into  camp, 
amid  healthful  surroundings,  learn  new  duties, 
new  sports,  new  means  of  being  more  useful,  and 
above  all,  where  Scout  pride  may  be  developed 
by  contact  with  Scouts  from  every  part  of  this 
great  State,  and  where  every  lad  may  take  to  his 
home  a  clearer  idea  of  the  greatness  of  his  or- 
ganization. It  could  be  made  a  custom  that  the 
most  distinguished  Scout  for  the  year  should  be 
the  troop  delegate,  which  would  be  an  incentive 
to  high  effort. 

This  Scout  movement  is  too  promising  to  be 
lost  sight  of  as  a  patriotic  impulse.  It  should 
frown  upon  everything  that  endangered  the  per- 
petuity of  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."    Let  it  be  a  nursery 


here  of  Americanism.  It  is  needed  now,  if  ever, 
that  our  boys  should  have  grained  into  them  that 
such  a  government  is  now,  and  ever  will  be  eter- 
nally right.  To  produce  such  citizenship  the  Stute 
may  well  help,  and  as  the  Forestry  Department 
has  set  aside  suitable  ground  for  a  rallying  place 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  at  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  the 
Legislature  should  promptly  make  an  appropri- 
ation for  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

This  recognition  of  the  Boy  Scouts  by  the  For- 
estry Department  is  not  a  gratuity.  It  comes 
because  of  the  fine  service  the  Scouts  of  the  State 
have  already  rendered  in  the  suppression  of  for- 
est fires.  Such  service  has  been  so  very  im- 
portant that  medals  have  already  been  produced 
to  be  presented  to  the  lads  who  have  thus  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
every  Boy  Scout  in  the  fire-infested  r^on  to 
help  protect  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Seout 
who  does  so  merits  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  illustrations  in  this  issue  give  an  idea, 
though  a  very  inadequate  one,  of  the  ground  set 
apart  at  Pine  Grove  Furnace  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  Scouts  of  the  State.  Weather  conditions 
failed  to  allow  clear  views  of  the  beautiful  moun- 
tain ranges,"  or  of  the  lake. 

Concerning  this  ground  the  following  state- 
ments should  be  made: 

1.  It  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 

2.  It  is  an  ideal  camping  ground. 

3.  It  is  remote  from  all  dissipation  or  influ- 
ences that  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  camp 
life  and  development  of  a  perfect  physical  con- 
dition; but  has  railroad  communication. 

4.  The  topography  is  admirably  suited  for  in- 
struction in  signaling. 

5.  It  is  a  fine  ground  for  extended  hikes  to  at- 
tractive points. 

6.  Owing  to  the  mountain  ranges,  one  may  wan- 
der at  will  without  possibility  of  being  lost  in  a 
valley. 

7.  There  are  fine  bathing  and  swimming  fa- 
cilities. 

8.  It  is  a  region  of  health. 

9..  Altitude  is  nearly  1,000  feet  above  tide. 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


On  May  15>  1920,  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Doherty,  President  of  the  Cities  Service 
Company,  was  celebrated  by  tree  planting.  This 
company  controls  eighty-one  public  utility  com- 
panies, and  twenty-six  in  the  petroleum  industry, 
and  all  these  companies  joined  in  commemorating 
the  event  by  planting  one  or  more  trees. 
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Mountain  Plateau;  Ideal  for  Camping  and  for  Games  and  Exercises. 


Lake   and  Adjacent  Mountain   Ranges. 
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View  to  Northwest  of  the  Camping  Ground,  Signal  Stations. 


View  to  Southeast  of  Camp. 
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Timber  Depletion — ^Its  Relation  to  the 
Farm. 

MR.  W.  B.  GREELEY,  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  prepared  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject.    He  says: 

''Who  in  this  country  uses  the  most  timber f 
And  who  owns  the  most  forest  landf  The  an- 
swer to  both  questions  is — the  farmer.  Both 
going  and  coming  the  farmer  is  vitally  interested 
in  timber. 

''Whenever  the  farmer  builds  a  barn  or  silo 
or  buys  an  ax  handle  the  supply  and  the  price 
of  timber  affects  his  pocketbook.  On  the  other 
hand,  whether  material  suitable  for  his  farm  im- 
plements or  buildings  is  to  be  had  when  he  wants 
it  may  depend  upon  how  he  manages  his  wood- 
land. And  his  interest  in  timber  does  not  stop 
there;  it  extends  to  the  question  of  how  con- 
venient and  desirable  a  place  his  farm  shall  be 
on  which  to  live  and  to  raise  his  family.  Is  he 
'  going  to  be  able  to  keep  his  house  and  barns  and 
fences  in  good  repair  f 

"The  estimates  of  a  large  number  of  county 
agents  show  that  the  average  farm,  new  or  old, 
requires  about  2,000  board  feet  of  lumber  year- 
ly for  repairs  or  new  buildings.  Can  he  get  up- 
to-date  tools  and  equipment  at  reasonable  prices 
to  work  his  land  f  After  he  has  raised  his  crops, 
are  they  to  be  shipped  in  proper  containers  to 
the  best  markets  or  sacrificed  because  containers 
can  not  be  had  or  cost  too  much?  All  these  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  on  the  supply  and  price 
of  timber. 

"Agriculture  is  the  greatest  wood-using  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  Forty-six  per  cent,  of 
all  the  wood  which  this  country  consumes  annual- 
ly is  used  on 'its  farms.  The  yearly  lumber  bill 
for  farm  structures  and  improvements  aggregates 
6  3/4  billion  board  feet !  Farm  requirements  for 
boxes,  barrels,  and  other  articles  manufactured 
from  wood  call  for  nearly  4  billion  board  feet 
additional  each  year.  Add  to  these  requirements 
the  80  million  cords  of  fuel  wood  consumed  an- 
nually by  farmers  and  over  a  billion  cubic  feet 
of  fencing  material  and  it  is  easily  seen  that 
farmers  have  a  greater  interest  in  an  assured 
supply  of  timber  at  reasonable  prices  than  any 
other  class  of  American  citizens. 

"The  needs  of  the  fruit  growers  in  California 
for  a  steady  and  sufficient  supply  of  box  shooks 
at  reasonable  prices  have  become  so  urgent  that 
several  of  the  fruit  associations  are  now  operat- 
ing saw  mills  and  manufacturing  their  own  box 
material  on  a  large  scale.     A  number  of  these 


sawmills  are  getting  their  logs  from  the  national 
forests.  The  gradual  depletion  of  timber  in  Flor- 
ida and  the  adjacent  States  is  confronting 
orchardists  and  truck  farmers  with  a  serious 
problem  as  to  where  and  at  what  cost  they  can 
obtain  in  the  future  the  enormous  quantities  of 
wooden  containers  required  to  move  their  crops 
to  market. 

"The  availability  of  cheap  lumber  of  good 
quality  has  been  a  tremendous  aid  in  the  rapid 
development  of  American  farms.  During  the 
eighties,  the  Middle  Western  farmer  obtained 
for  $15  to  $20  per  thousand  board  feet  white  pine 
lumber  from  the  Lake  States  of  a  quality  now 
scarcely  to  be  found.  In  February,  1920,  he  paid 
from  $70  to  $75  per  thousand  feet  for  framing 
and  sheathing  lumber  and  up  to  $150  per  thou- 
sand feet  for  the  better  grades  of  finish,  and  all 
of  it  came  from  the  South  or  the  far  West. 

"The  effect  of  such  excessive  prices  is  inevi- 
table. Lumber  dealers  in  the  Prairie  States  re- 
port that  new  farm  construction  in  the  spring 
of  1920  is  less  than  half  the  normal  volume,  and 
that  even  current  repairs  on  farm  buildings  have 
dropped  off  one-third.  Reports  from  a  large 
number  of  county  agents  in  33  States  lying  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  indicate  that  the  real 
demand  for  lumber  for  farm  improvements  and 
improved  living  conditions  is  greater  than  before 
the  war^  but  that  this  demand  is  not  being  sup- 
plied owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  lumber.  The 
scarcity  of  lumber,  particularly  in  our  great  cen- 
tral agricultural  belt,  is  handicapping  farm  de- 
velopment, crop  production,  and  the  growing 
live  stock.  And  from  all  parts  of  this  territory 
comes  the  report  that  these  conditions,  which 
tend  to  lower  the  standards  of  living  and  effi- 
ciency on  the  farm,  are  making  it  more  difficult 
to  hold  the  farmer's  own  children  and  desirable 
classes  of  labor. 

"The  farmer  in  common  with  the  other  users 
of  lumber  is  not  merely  experiencing  a  wave  of 
high  prices.  Lumber,  indeed,  has  had  its  full 
share  of  price  inflation.  This  is  due  not  only  to 
general  causes  but  also  to  the  sudden  release  of 
pent-up  demands  for  building  and  construction 
at  a  time  when  lumber  stocks  were  low  and  the 
industry  could  not  rapidly  increase  its  produc- 
tion. But  behind  these  temporary  conditions  is 
a  more  permanent  and  more  serious  cause  of  high 
lumber  prices.  The  steady  depletion  of  the  great 
forest  regions  nearest  the  bulk  of  our  agricul- 
ture and  population  has  gone  so  far  that  61  per 
cent,  of  the  timber  now  in  the  United  States  is 
west  of  the  Great  Plains;  that  lumber  is  being 
hauled  longer  and  longer  distances,  paying  high- 
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er  freight  charges  and  becoming  more  and  more 
subject  to  the  delays  arising  from  car  shortages 
and  congestion  of  transportation;  and  that  com- 
petition between  different  lumber  manufacturing 
regions  for  the  supply  of  many  of  our  large 
rural  and  other  markets,  which  has  been  the  great 
leveler  of  lumber  prices,  is  fast  disappearing. 

''In  all  probability  the  existing  high  prices  on 
lumber  can  not  be  long  maintained.  But  the  de- 
pletion of  our  forests  is  bound,  from  the  very 
shortage  and  restricted  location  of  the  remain- 
ing raw  material  and  from  the  narrowed  field  for 
competition,  to  bring  about  permanently  higher 
price  levels  for  timber  products  and  to  accentu- 
ate the  temporary  waves  of  high  prices  due  to 
labor  shortages,  congestion  of  transportation,  or 
other  special  causes.  By  and  large,  American 
agriculture  will  suffer  more  from  this  condition 
than  any  other  industry,  because  our  farms  are 
the  largest  consumers  of  timber. 

''The  farmer  is  the  most  independent  of  any- 
one in  the  Nation  when  it  comes  to  food.  He 
might  be  equally  independent  in  the  matter  of 
timber.  He  owns,  in  the  aggregate,  more  forest 
land  than  the  lumber  barons  and  all  other  pri- 
vate owners  combined.  Farm  woodlots,  or  wood- 
lands, reach  the  enormous  total  of  191  million 
acres  and  comprise  two-fifths  of  the  forest  area 
of  the  United  States.  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River  they  cover  153  million  acres,  or  45  per 
cent,  of  all  the  forests.  A  rough  estimate  places 
the  timber  standing  in  the  farm  woodlots  of 
the  Eastern  States  at  340  billion  feet,  or 
40  per  cent,  of  the  timber  in  this  region.  And 
this  quantity  includes  over  half  of  our  remaining 
hardwoods. 

"It  has  been  estimated  roughly  that  the  an- 
nual growth  of  timber  possible  on  the  farm  wood- 
lands of  the  United  States  is  equal  to  8  1/2  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  material  suitable  for  lumber, 
staves,  boxes,  etc.,  and  114  million  cords  of  fuel 
wood.  In  other  words,  the  farm  woodlands  them- 
selves could  produce  more  than  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  fuel  now  consumed  by  the  farmers  and  81 
per  eent.  oi  the  present  quantity  of  lumber,  boxes 
and  barrels  now  used  on  the  farms,  if  their  grow- 
ing capacity  were  fully  utilized.  From  the  in- 
formation to  be  had,  which  is  far  from  complete, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  farm  wood- 
lands are  growing  today  more  than  one-third  of 
the  timber  which  they  might  produce  if  they 
were  kept  at  work  at  full  capacity. 

"The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  not 
only  the  largest  consumers  of  forest  products; 
they  are  the  most  permanent  users  of  wood.  How- 
ever other  industries  may  shift  or  change^  the 


great  areas  of  agricultural  land  remain  as  the 
most  basic  of  our  national  resources.  Not  only 
must  the  fertility  of  our  farms  be  maintained; 
their  homes,  the  improvements  necessary  for  their 
efiScient  operation,  the  containers  required  to 
ship  their  products — these  requirements  of  per- 
manent and  efBcient  agriculture  must  be  pro- 
vided. American  agriculture  can  not  thrive  if 
wood  is  priced  as  an  imported  luxury.  There  is 
no  more  immediate  or  more  vital  need  for  a  na- 
tional policy  of  reforestation  than  the  need  for 
assuring  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  our  farms. 

"The  United  States  contains  an  acreage  of 
forest  land  not  required,  for  other  purposes  that 
is  ample  to  grow  all  the  timber  it  needs.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  our  forest  land  is  now  growing 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  timber  whieh  it  might 
produce,  and  81  million  acres  have  been  so  de- 
vastated by  fire  and  destructive  lumbering  that 
they  are  growing  almost  nothing  at  all^  A 
national  forest  policy  must  replace  these  enor- 
mous areas  of  idle,  or  largely  idle,  land  with 
growing  forests — distributed  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Just  as  far  as  the  character  of  the  land 
will  permit,  timber  should  be  grown  near  where 
it  is  to  be  used ;  and  aside  from  the  Prairie  States 
and  limited  regions  where  all  the  land  is  too 
valuable  for  growing  timber,  this  is  entirely  feas- 
ible. To  put  back  real  forests  upon  our  denuded 
lands  means:  First,  that  forest  fires  must  be 
stopped;  and,  second,  that  we  must  apply  to  the 
growing  of  timber  the  study  and  intelligenee  that 
has  been  given  to  the  growing  of  food  crops. 
There  is  no  one  who  has  a  more  vital  interest  in 
getting  this  thing  done  than  the  farmer,  and  by 
that  same  token  should  the  farmer  see  to  it  that 
his  own  forest  lands  are  in  the  working,  not  the 
idle  class. 

"Far  too  generally,  the  farm  woodlot  is  the 
result  of  chance.  Its  size,  the  material  it  eon- 
tains,  its  value  to  the  farm,  such  as  it  is,  have 
come  about  haphazard.  The  direct  contribution 
which  the  farm  owner  can  make  to  solving  our 
timber  problem  is  to  determine  what  parts  of 
this  land  are  suited  to  wood  rather  than  other 
crops  and  to  develop  these  portions  of  his  land 
for  the  production  of  wood  crops  with  the  same 
foresight  and  the  same  conception  of  permanence 
as  his  orchard  or  his  wheat  field. 

"In  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Lake  States  and  the  South,  the 
farm  woodlot,  or  woodland,  represents  simply  the 
unimproved  ground  within  a  farm  holding,  whose 
soil  may  or  may  not  be  inferior  for  field  crops. 
In  the  Central  States,  indeed,  many  woodlots  oe- 
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cupying  the  poorly  drained  portions  of  farms  in- 
clude some  of  their  best  soils.  Such  woodlots 
must  decrease  as  clearing  and  cultivation  are  ex- 
tended. 

**In  other  regions,  particularly  New  England, 
farm  woodlots  are  extending  through  the  rever- 
sion of  poor  land,  hill  pastures,  and  the  like  to 
forests.  Such  regions  perhaps  afford  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  wood- 
lot  as  a  permanent  and  valuable  part  of  the  farm. 
Many  far-sighted  farmers^  indeed,  are  aiding 
natural  reforestation  by  planting  poor  or  waste 
lands.  Not  onl>  can  these  woodlots  produce  fuel, 
poles,  and  fencing  needed  on  the  farm  itself,  but 
they  readily  grow  commercial  crops  of  timber  in 
relatively  short  periods  for  such  products  as  pulp 
wood,  box  lumber,  telephone  poles,  and  railway 
ties. 

*  *  In  most  of  our  agricultural  regions  the  farm- 
er who  plans  his  business  with  care  will  find 
that  a  woodlot  on  some  portion  of  his  farm  is 
valuable  as  a  permanent  enterprise*.  It  will 
produce  the  fuel  and  other  rough  products  needed 
on  the  farm.  It  can  usually  combine  with  home 
supply  the  production  of  salable  material,  not 
alone  quickly  grown  products  like  low-grade  lum- 
her,  pulp  wood,  or  ties,  but  wood  of  exceptional 
value  like  hickory  spoke  stock,  ash  billets  for 
handles,  and  hardwoods  required  by  the  vehicle 
and  furniture  makers.  The  farm  woodlots  now 
contain  half  of  our  hardwood  timber.  It  takes 
but  little  care  and  foresight  to  keep  these  wood- 
lots  stocked  with  species  of  timber  that  will  yield 
valuable  products  and  whose  harvesting^  little  by 
little,  will  add  appreciably  to  the  income  of  the 
farmer.  Many  a  woodlot,  indeed,  will  serve  its 
owner  as  a  Imnk  in  which  he  may,  by  a  little 
thought  and  labor  in  odd  hours,  accumulate  ma- 
terial whose  total  quantity  and  value  will  some 
day  afford  a  pleasant  surprise. 

''The  farmer's  part  in  national  reforestation 
is  thus  to  make  the  woodlot  a  permanent  asset  of 
the  farm.  Its  grazing  should  not  be  left  to  chance 
but  should  be  intelligently  adjusted  within  the 
limits  necessary  to  prevent  injui^  to  growing  tim- 
ber. Woodlot  crops  and  their  markets  are  worth 
real  study.  As  permanent  farm  enterprises,  upon 
which  real  thought  is  expended,  the  woodlots  of 
the  United  States  will  not  only  i>ay  their  owners 
well  but  will  also  aid  powerfully  in  solving  the 
national  problem  of  timber  depletion. ' ' 


The  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania  has  given 
an  opinion  that  any  money  that  can  be  collected 
for  the  cost  of  forest  fire  extinction  may  be  used 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  future  fire  fighting. 


The  Social  Uses  of  State  Forests. 

IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Lock  Haven 
played  an  important  part  in  the  great  lum- 
ber industry  of  Pennsylvania^  but  few  peo- 
ple realize  that  this  same  city  will,  in  years  to 
come,  play  an  equally  important,  if  not  an  even 
greater,  role  in  the  practice  of  forestry,  Clin- 
ton County,  of  which  Lock  Haven  is  the  county 
seat,  covers  an  area  of  561,920  acres,  of  which 
88  per  cent,  is  still  covered  with  some  sort  of  a 
forest  growth.  Most  of  the  mountain  land  is  too 
rough  and  rocky  for  t&e  plough. 

Forest  trees  are  the  best  crop  it  can  now  grow, 
and  as  time  goes  on^  if  forestry  is  given  the  sux>- 
port  it  deserves,  the  hillsides  and  plateaus  of 
Clinton  County  will  again  become  covered  with 
many  matchless  miles  of  unbroken  forest  dotted 
with  wood-using  industries  suppoi-ting  a  pros- 
perous population. 

This  meeting  is  being  held  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  forest  region  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
our  State  Forests.  Clinton  County  swpasses  all 
others  within  the  Commonwealth  'in  its  acreage 
of  State-owned  forest  (131,956  ttcres).  Potter 
County  comes  next  with  130>29o  acres.  The 
County  of  Clinton  and  the  six  counties  border- 
ing it,  embrace  620,827  acres  of  State  Forest 
land,  that  is,  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
forests  are  now  owned  by  the  State.  It  follows 
that  much  of  the  good  work  which  forestry  will 
do  must  be  done  right  here,  and  while  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  practice  of  forestry  are 
far-reaching,  yet  most  of  the  good  will  come  to 
local  people. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  (June  13,  1898)  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  became  the  owner  of  her 
first  tract  of  forest  land.  Since  then  additional 
land  was  purchased  each  year  until  now  (June 
1,  1920)  the  State  owns  1,077,520  acres.  This 
vast  area  was  purchased  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.28  per  acre,  which  implies  a  total  purchase 
price  of  almost  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  purchase  price,  somewhat  over 
three  and  one-half  million  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  developing,  improving  and  administer- 
ing the  State  Forests,  making  a  total  investment 
of  about  six  million  dollars,  or  approximately  six 
dollars  per  acre. 

The  total  income  from  the  State  Forests  up 
to  January  1, 1920,  was  $206,641.21,  that  is,  about 
20  cents  per  acre.  The  foregoing  figures  might 
cause  one  to  conclude  that  forestry  is  a  failure 
— a  non-paying  business  proposition.  A  few 
ultra-radicals  have  even  gone  to  the  extreme  and 
said  that  forestry  is  a  theoretical  phantom  and 
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a  good  pastime  for  the  idle  and  the  rich.  But 
these  points  of  view  are  untenable.  They  are 
not  based  upon  facts.  Neither  do  they  embrace 
all  points  in  the  case.  When  the  forest  land 
came  into  the  possesion  of  the  State  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  vast  stretches  of  devastated  and 
rough  mountain  land  densely  dotted  with  fire- 
scarred  stumps  and  tree  trunks,  silent  sawmills, 
and  declining  towns  with  a  stranded  population. 

Because  of  this  deplorable  coi»dition  it  was 
right  that  most  of  the  activities  upon  the  State 
Forests  to  date  should  have  been  directed  to- 
wards making  them  safe'  and  putting  them  in 
order.  These  important  tasks  bring  in  little  or 
no  money,  but  must  be  given  **the  right  of  way" 
in  the  early  days  of  forestry  for  they  are  its 
foundation  stones.  As  soon  as  the  preliminary 
tasks  are  well  in  hand  and  the  forests  again 
stocked  with  thrifty  stands  of  trees,  then  there 
will  begin  to  flow  forth  continuously  a  wealth  of 
forest  products,  which  will  not  only  pay  for  their 
maintenance  but  also  yield  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
on  the  investment.  A  recent,  conservative  esti- 
mate, places  the  present  value  of  the  State  For- 
ests at  $11,000,000,  that  is  a  net  gain  of  almost 
flve  million  dollars  above  the  purchase  price  and 
all  maintenance  charges. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  too  academic  if  I 
consider  briefly  WHAT  FORESTRY  IS.  But  a 
half  century  ago  some  of  our  good  dictionaries 
did  not  contain  the  word  forestry.  But  this  is 
no  longer  true  for  during  the  pajt  few  decades 
many  definitions  of  the  word  appeared  in  print. 
In  a  widely  used  elementary  textbook  on  forestry 
appears  the  following  definition:  ''Forestry  may 
be  defined  as  the  art  of  raising  repeated  crops 
of  timber  on  soil  unsuited  to  agriculture."  This 
is  an  extremely  narrow  definition.  It  neither 
covers  the  field  nor  gives  a  proper  point  of  view. 
That  forestry  which  embraces  only  the  produc- 
tion of  timber  on  non-agriculture  soil  is  a  narrow 
gauge  variety. 

While  timber  production  is  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  forestry  there  are  other  important  sup- 
plementary phases  of  the  business  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Among  these  are  recreation 
and  health.  These  social  uses  of  the  State  For- 
ests are  becoming  more  significant  each  year,  and 
that  forestry  which  does  not  stress  their  develop- 
ment is  neither  utilizing  fully  nor  making  avail- 
able to  the  public  all  of  the  best  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  forests.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
forestry  should  be  defined  as  the  business  of 
handling  forest  lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  get 
from  them  the  greatest  service  they  are  capable 
of  rendering.  This  means  not  one  particular  kind 


of  service,  but  any  and  all  kinds.  It  implies  not 
only  the  production  of  wood  but  also  the  pro- 
duction of  bark,  berries,  nuts,  game  and  fish, 
and  the  development  of  rest,  recreation  and  out- 
of-door  study  places. 

The  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania  are  vast  un- 
developed treasure  places.  They  contain  many 
rich  things,  but  their  owners — ^the  people  of  the 
State — ^know  too  little  about  them.  More  and 
better  information  is  needed.  It  ahould  be  scat- 
tered widely.  There  is  more  thnr.  one  way  to 
give  out  this  information,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  best  way  is  to  get  the  peopl^i  out  upon  the 
State  Forests  and  while  there  give  them  first 
hand  impression  of  forest  conditions;  tell  them 
what  forestry  is;  show  them  the  work  that  is 
being  done,  and  let  them  know  about  the  prob- 
lems ahead. 

The  big  question  right  now  is  how  to  get  the 
public  to  use  the  State  Forests  more  fully.  The 
first  thing  that  piust  be  done  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  let  the  'people  know  that  th#»y  are  welcome 
upon  the  State  Forests^  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  intruders,  but  that  their  status  will  be 
that  of  friendly  guests. 

This  welcoming  may  be  done  vi  person,  on 
paper,  or  by  posters.  All  three  methods  have 
their  good  points,  but  the  poster  or  sign  method 
seems  to  be  the  most  impressive  and  effective. 
The  Department  of  Forestry  has  started  recent- 
ly to  post  every  State  Forest  and  all  important 
objects  upon  them  with  attractive  and  instructive 
signs.  Present  plans  call  for  about  200  signs 
ranging  in  size  from  2  1/2  x  6  feet  to  8  x  10  feet. 
The  words  PUBLIC.  WELCOME  are  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  all  signs.  These  two  words  will 
appear  on  every  sign,  for  too  many  people  still 
think  that  State  Forests  are  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  whoever  goes  upon  them  is  regarded  as 
an  intruder,  that  lookout  towers  are  available 
only  for  official  use,  and  that  recreation  places 
are  being  maintained  for  the  favored  few.  In- 
stead, the  State  Forests  are  wide  open  for  busi- 
ness and  for  play,  but,  unfortunately,  the  publie 
as  a  whole  does  not  yet  know  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
our  business  to  dispel  this  false  notion,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  attractive  and  instructive 
signs  will  help  considerably  in  getting  people 
out  upon  the  State  Forests  for  *'lift,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.'' 

But  the  mere  welcoming  of  the  public  to  the 
State  Forests,  no  matter  how  extensively  or  well 
it  may  b^  done/is  not  sufficient.  It  will  not  bring 
the  desired  results.  For  the  people  want  some 
advance  information  about  the  places  where  they 
contemplate  spending  a  vacation.     Among  other 
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things  they  desire  to  know  where  the  State  For- 
ests are  located,  what  is  on  them  that  is  worth 
while,  just  where  their  main  attractions  are,  and 
how  to  get  to  them.  There  exists  a  most  urgent 
need  for  this  information  right  now,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
make  it  available  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Ten  regional  maps  of  the  State  Forests  are 
now  in  preparation.  Each  map  will  cover  a 
number  of  State  Forests  and  show  all  important 
objects  of  interest  to  vacationists,  hunters  and 
fishermen,  such  as  the  location  and  boundaries 
of  the  forests  and  game  refuges,  county  lines, 
roads,  trails,  streams,  foresters'  and  forest 
rangers'  headquarters,  leased  camp  sites  and 
lookout  towers.  These  maps  will  be  11  x  16 
inches  in  size  and  made  up  like  a  railroad  time- 
table. On  the  side  of  the  sheet  opposite  the  map 
will  be  printed  general  data  about  the  State  For- 
ests and  specific  local  information  about  each 
region  mapped.  The  mere  announcement  that 
the  Department  of  Forestry  was  preparing  these 
maps  brought  forth  favorable  editorial  comment 
in  leading  newspapers,  and  requests  are  already 
coming  in  for  the  maps. 

One  of  the  first  pre-requisites  to  a  full  and 
satisfactory  use  of  the  State  Forests  is  good 
roads  and  trails.  If  the  public  is  expected  to 
use  the  forests  they  must  be  accessible.  They 
must  be  opened  up  so  that  anyone  may  go  into 
them  and  get  out  again  with  reasonable  ease  and 
safety. 

There  are  strong  social  and  economic  reasons 
for  making  the  State  Forests  accessible.  Since 
the  decline  of  the  lumber  industry  there  has  been 
a  continuous  exodus  of  the  population  in  the 
forested  regions  of  the  State.  In  most  of  the 
extensive  stretches  of  forest  land  only  a  few  in- 
habitants remain.  Some  of  them  are  stranded 
and  most  of  them  are  becoming  dissatisfied  and 
thinking  of  leaving  unless  conditions  improve. 
The  few  remaining  guardians  of  the  forests  are 
attached  to  their  mountain  homes.  They  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  surrounding  hills,  and  enjoy 
life  in  the  open,  but  that  is  not  all  they  need. 
They  cannot  make  a  living  on  appreciating  their 
environment.  They  must  have  more,  and  one  of 
the  items  they  particularly  need  is  good  roads 
which  will  enable  them  to  go  to  the  market  and 
visit  with  their  relatives  and  friends.  They  say, 
**Give  us  good  roads  and  a  reasonable  income 
and  we  will  stay  within  the  forests,  protect  them 
against  fire,  restore  a  thrifty  growth  of  valuable 
trees  upon  the  barren  hillsides  and  assist  the  pub< 
lie  in  finding  suitable  places  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  the  great  and  quiet  out-of-doors." 


While  there  exists  an  urgent  need  for  giving 
the  small  population  within  the  forests  an  out- 
let to  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  are  even 
stronger  reasons  to  give  the  larger  population 
without  the  State  Forests  an  inlet  into  them,  for 
they  are  the  property  of  the  people  and  nowhere 
else  can  one  find  such  unlimited  opportunities 
and  favorable  places  for  rest,  sport,  recreation 
and  health. 

Not  every  acre  of  forest  land  is  adapted  to 
fishing,  hunting,  resting,  camping  and  other  out- 
of-door  activities.  Every  locality  has  its  special 
attractions.  Here  is  a  hunter's  paradise,  there 
a  mecca  for  fishermen,  and  elsewhere  a  quiet  re- 
treat for  those  seeking  rest  or  health.  There  are 
certain  spots  on  every  State  Forest  developed  by 
nature  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  well  adapted 
for  recreational  uses.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  to  set  aside  a  selected  area 
or  a  number  of  them,  if  necessary,  on  each  State 
Forest)  and  develop  them  as  play  or  picnic 
grounds.  Such  forest  playgrounds  are  needed 
in  every  community.  One  was  established  on  the 
Buffalo  State  Forest  in  Union  County  in  1918. 
During  its  first  season  (1919)  it  was  visited  by 
15,000  people,  345  of  whom  froliced  there  on  one 
day.  Such  pleasure  places  are  becoming  an  es- 
sential feature  of  rural  life.  They  offer  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  giving  out  first  hand  informa- 
tion about  the  forests  and  forestry,  and  to  show 
the  people  the  work  that  is  being  done  on  the 
forests  and  acquaint  them  with  the  problems 
ahead. 

The  original  purpose  of  establishing  State  For- 
ests in  Pennsylvania  was  not  only  to  make  idle 
land  produce  crops  of  trees,  to  conserve  the 
rapidly  failing  timber  supply,  and  to  add  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  to  con- 
tribute to  the  recreation,  sport  and  health  of 
the  people. 

A  commendable  beginning  has  been  made,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  need  for 
doing  it  right  now  is  compelling.  In  the  good 
old  days  few  people  took  vacations.  Life  was 
different  then.  It  was  not  so  swift  and  strenu- 
ous, and  chiefly  in  the  open.  Then  there  was 
little  need  for  halts  along  life's  journey.  But 
now  in  these  equally  good  new  days  a  vacation 
is  a  necessary  prescription  for  good  work.  The 
business  man  who  hems,  haws  and  hesitates  may 
be  a  good  judge  of  calico  and  corn  but  he  is  not 
a  good  judge  of  human  values. 

Recreation  is  a  safety  valve.  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  It  does  even 
more.  It  makes  him  a  sick  boy  and  in  some  cases 
a  dangerous  boy.    Life  isn't  made  for  play,  but 
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play  is  made  for  life;  not  only  for  boyhood  and 
girlhood  but  also  for  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Too  often  the  joys  of  life  come  to  fruitage  in 
childhood  and  are  there  plucked  for  the  last 
time.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  a  wider  and 
fuller  use  of  the  State  forests  for  social  pur- 
poses will  be  a  benefit  to  the  forests  and  help 
build  up  a  braver,  broader,  stronger,  healthier 
and  happier  citizenry. 

Joseph  S.  Illick. 


Save  the  Redwoods. 

THE  Save  the  Redwoods  League  was  organ- 
ized to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  better 
and  more  general  understanding  of  the 
value  of  the  primeval  redwood  forests  of  America 
as  natural  objects  of  extraordinary  interest  as 
well  as  of  economic  importance,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  unity  of  action  all  interests 
concerned  with  the  movement  to  preserve  such 
portions  of  these  forests  as  should  be  saved  to 
represent  their  fullest  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  plans  of  the  league  involve:  (1)  The  se- 
curing of  a  belt  of  the  finest  redwood  timber  bor- 
dering the  northern  highway^  in  the  hope  that 
this  area  may  become  a  State  park.  (2)  The  ob- 
taining of  a  considerable  body  of  the  most  typi- 
cal primitive  redwood  forest  known,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  National  Redwood  Park. 

Determination  of  the  precise  limits  of  the  par- 
ticular areas  to  be  selected  for  park  purposes  will 
be  based  upon  a  carefully  prepared  report  fur- 
nished by  the  Committee  on  Redwoods  Investiga- 
tion, including  the  most  competent  authorities  in 
America. 

The  movement  to  secure  forest  areas  border- 
ing the  highway  for  purposes  of  a  State  park 
has  received  enthusiastic  support  from  a  wide 
range  of  organizations  in  California  as  well  as 
from  a  great  number  of  individuals  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  redwood  forests  con- 
stitute a  natural  asset  of  this  country  to  be 
ranked  in  importance  with  the  great  mountains 
and  valleys  as  monumental  works  of  nature.  To 
have  the  northern  highway  traverse  the  groves 
along  the  streams  means  bringing  the  finest  trees 
to  their  fullest  usefulness.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  desires  of  those  who  have  planned 
the  preservation  of  these  areas  may  yet  be  real- 
ized. 


In  Australia  90  per  cent  of  the  forest  lands  are 
said  to  be  held  by  the  Government. 


State  Forest  Districts. 


Numbers  have  recently  been  assigned   to  the 
State  Forest  Districts  of  Pennsylvania   as   fol- 
lows : 
No.  District  HeadquuterB. 

1.  Michaux    Caledonia. 

2.  Buchanan   Everett. 

3.  Tuscarora    Blain. 

4.  Rothrock   . . « Mount  Union. 

5.  Logan    Petersburg^. 

6.  Penn    Milroy. 

7.  Karoondinha   Mifllinbui^. 

8.  Bald  Eagle MUl  BWl. 

0.  Moshannon   Clearfield. 

10.  Sproul Renovo. 

11.  Sinuemahoning   Driftwood. 

12.  Tiadaghton   Williamsport. 

13.  Elk    Sizerville. 

14.  Red  Jacket Coudersport. 

15.  Ole  Bull   Galeton. 

16.  Tioga Wellsboro. 

17.  Valley  Forge 

18.  Weiser   Pottsville. 

19.  Delaware   Cresco. 

20.  Wyoming Dushore. 

21.  Lackawanna   Johnstown. 

22.  Forbes Scranton. 

23.  Gallitzin   Ligonier. 

24.  Kittanning Clarion. 

25.  Cornplanter   Warren. 


Recently  E.  G.  Crawford,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
discussing  the  financial  outlook  in  the  gre^t 
northwest,  stated  that  the  value  of  forest  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  the  Columbia  River  in  1919 
amounted  to  $37,225,000.  He  said:  "One-fifth 
of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  estimated  at  from  450,000,- 
000,000  to  500,000,000,000  feet.''  This  subject  was 
treated  at  length  in  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal 
(New  Orleans). 


Approximately  $20,000,000  damage  was  in- 
flicted by  the  southern  pine  beetle  in  its  attack 
on  southern  timber  forests  during  two  decades, 
according  to  investigations  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  concerning  de- 
struction caused  by  insect  forest  pests.  Added 
to  this  damage  is  that  of  the  black  and  the  red 
turpentine  beetle.  The  hickory-bark  beetle  is 
found  to  be  doing  extensive  damage  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  States  from  Wisconsin  to  Vermont 
and  southward  through  the  Atlantic  States  to 
central  Georgia. 
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Alaskan  Paper  Mills  Will  Solve  News- 
paper Shortage. 

THE  U.  S.  Forest  Service  says  that  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  will  be  overcome 
by  new  paper  mills  in  Alaska.  Colonel 
W-  B.  Greeley,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  has 
just  returned  from  a  month's  inspection  of  tim- 
ber and  water  power  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest.  He  says:  "The  National  Forests  of 
Alaska  contain  resources  sufficient  to  produce 
1,500,000  tons  of  paper  annually  in  perpetuity, 
and  a  paper  industry  in  the  Territory  is  now  as- 
sured.''  Colonel  Greeley  believes  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  Alaska's  great  resources  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  men  on  the  ground,  but 
is  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  all  Federal  in- 
terests to  a  local  commission. 

A  sale  of  100,000,000  feet  of  pulp  timber  has 
been  made,  and  a  second  sale  of  1,500,000  feet, 
which  will  supply  a  large  paper  plant  for  30 
years,  is  now  being  arranged.  ''The  National 
Forests  of  Alaska^"  said  Colonel  Greeley,  "offer 
paper  manufacturers  an  ample  supply  of  pulp 
timber,  available  under  long  term  contracts  at 
low  prices  and  subject  to  very  simple  and  rea- 
sonable cutting  requirements.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  doing  its  utmost  to  develop  this  resource 
of  the  Territory.  We  will  not  only  make  Alaska 
one  af  the  great  sources  of  paper  for  the  United 
States;  but  will  make  the  industry  permanent,  as 
it  is  in  Norway,  by  keeping  the  cut  of  timber 
within  what  our  forests  are  growing.  Paper 
manufacturers  who  go  to  Alaska  can  count  upon 
an  assured  supply  of  raw  material  indefinitely." 

The  Chief  Forester  points  out  also  that  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  has  supplied  all  the  sawmills 
on  the  coast  of  Alaska  for  the  past  15  years, 
furnishing  large  quantities  of  lumber  and  mine 
timbers  for  local  use,  salmon  cases  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  high  grade  spruce  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Eastern  States.  ''Such  facts,''  he 
said,  "show  that  the  National  Forests  in  Alaska 
are  not  locked  up  or  shackled  with  burdensome 
restrictions  as  has  been  frequently  alleged." 

The  development  of  Alaska,  in  the  Chief  For- 
ester's  opinion,  has  not  been  held  back  by  over- 
conservation  as  many  claim,  but  mainly  by  busi- 
ness conditions  which  have  prevented  capital  f  ronl 
exploiting  her  resources.  "Alaska,"  said  Colonel 
Greeley,  "cannot  be  made  prosperous  overnight 
by  passing  some  new  law.  It  is  going  to  take 
time  and  hard  work  and  favorable  conditions  in 
the  world's  markets.  At  the  same  time.  Federal 
administration  can  undoubtedly  be  improved  and 


we  owe  it  to  Alaska  to  aid  her  development  in 
every  practicable  way.  The  first  step,  in  my  judg- 
ment>  should  be  to  decentralize  the  handling  of 
Federal  matters  by  putting  a  representative  of 
each  department  or  bureau  in  the  Territory  with 
full  authority  to  transact  its  business  on  the 
ground.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  Alaska  is  dispatched  by  our 
resident  supervisors  and  only  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  come  to  Washington.  This 
sort  of  organization  is  the  cure  for  long  range 
adndnistration  and  red  tape.  These  responsible 
Federal  officers  might  well  form  an  Alaskan  Cabi- 
net, acting  as  a  unit  in  working  out  the  best 
means  for  developing  her  resources.  Further- 
more, the  Territory  should  be  given  more  self- 
government  in  local  matters  and  should  be  aided 
by  liberal  Federal  appropriations  to  develop 
transportation. ' ' 

"I  seriously  question,"  said  the  Chief  For- 
ester, "the  proposal  that  a  local  commission  in 
Alaska  take  over  the  administration  of  all  Fed- 
eral laws  and  public  resources.  After  all,  the 
National  interests  in  Alaska  are  uppermost. 
Alaska  is  one  of  the  great  food  sources  of  the 
country.  Her  vast  forests  should  meet  acute 
needs  arising  from  the  depletion  of  our  timber. 
Our  National  interests  in  public  timber,  food  sup- 
ply, coal  and  oil,  water  power,  and  migratory 
birds  are  exactly  the  same  in  Alaska  as  elsewhere. 
These  resources  should,  I  believe,  be  handled  in 
Alaska  by  the  same  experienced  agencies  and 
under  the  same  uniform  National  policies  as  in 
the  States  themselves.  Nor  would  it  seem  wise 
to  cut  Alaska  off  from  the  energies  and  technical 
skill  of  great  Federal  departments  which  are  ex- 
perts in  doing  the  very  things  which  she  needs  to 
have  done." 


Help  Prevent  Wood  Fires. 

Be  sure  yonr  match  is  oat  before  throw- 
ing it  away. 

Don't  throw  away  burning  tobacco. 

Ohoose  a  safe  place  and  make  your  camp 
fire  smaU. 

Put  out  your  fire  with  water  and  then 
cover  it  with  earth. 

Don't  make  large  bmsh  heaps.  Choose 
a  still  day  for  burning  and  plow  farrows 
to  protect  near-by  woods. 

BE  OABEFUL  WITH  FIBE. 
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Fall  Arbor  Day. 


Fall  Arbor  Day  w^^  observed  on  October  27thj 
and  announcements  were  made  by  Governor 
Sproul,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Hon,  Oifford  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of 
Forestry.  It  was  made  a  Roosevelt  Day  also 
and  the  Governor  in  his  Proclamation  said: 

''The  purpose  underlying  the  establishment  of 
Arbor  day  and  Bird  day  has  been  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests  and  the  feathered  life  that  in- 
habits them.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting,  therefore, 
that  we  should  combine  these  occasions  with  the 
memory  of  that  American  4;itizen  whose  life  was 
so  largely  and  effectively  identified  with  these 
fields  of  conservation,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

' '  During  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt the  national  forest  service  took  the  longest 
strides  that  had  ever  been  taken  on  the  conserva- 
tion for  forest  lands. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts  for  the  conservation 
of  water  power,  mineral  deposits  and  oil  fields 
are  almost  as  notable  as  his  salvage  of  the  forests 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion millions  of  dollars  had  been  spent  in  rec- 
lamation of  arid  lands  on  which  there  have  now 
been  established  thousands  of  farm  homes  of 
strong  American  citizens  and  hundreds  of  pros- 
perous towns  and  villages. 

''His  interest  in  birds  is  shown  by  his  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  national  bird  preserve  on 
Pelican  island,  Florida.  Before  he  left  the  presi- 
dency he  had  established  fifty-one  of  these  re- 
servations as  breeding  grounds  for  the  various 
species  of  water  fowl  which  have  thus  been 
rescued  from  exploitation  and  possible  extinction. 

"But  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed,  too,  in  human 
conservation.  Throughout  his  whole  busy  life  he 
never  lost  his  interest  in  boys  and  girls.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  to  his 
own  children  have  been  gathered  together  in  a 
book  which  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  his  sympathy 
for  childhood  and  youth. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  great  Americans. 
His  public  life  was  characterized  by  a  fearless- 
ness and  sincerity  that  few  men  have  possessed. 
He  was  a  student,  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  a 
naturalist,  a  hunter,  an  explorer,  a  writer,  and  he 
was  all  these  to  a  distinguished  degree.  Few 
statesmen  have  achieved  as  much  for  their  people. 

"It  is  eminently  fitting,  therefore,  that  all 
Americans,  and  especially  the  future  citizens,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow,  should  know  of  this  great  man  and 
from  his  life  learn  some  of  the  lessons  of  personal 
character  and  public  achievement  that  will  help 


them  to  do  their  part  in  the  service  of  their 
generation. ' ' 


New  Publications. 

Heredity  and  Eyolntion  in  Planta. — ^By  C.  Stuart 
Gager,    Director    of    the    Brooklyn    Botanic 
Garden.     8vo. ;  265  pages;  bound  in  cloth; 
Illustrated.    P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co^  1012 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  work  was  originally  intended  as  a  reprint 
of  chapters  xxi  to  xxxviii  of  the  author's  "Fund- 
amentals of  Botany, '^  but  considerable  new  mat- 
ter has  been  added,  together  with  other  illustra- 
tions, and  so  changed  as  to  appeal  not  only  to 
students,  but  also  to  general  readers.     In  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  contents  is  presented: 

Life  History  of  a  Fern; 

Fundamental  Principles; 

Heredity; 

Experimental  Study  of  Heredity; 

Evolution ; 

Darwinism ; 

Experimental  Evolution; 

The  Evolution  of  Plants; 

Geographical  Distribution ; 

Paleobotany ; 

The  Great  Groups  of  Plants; 

Bibliography ; 

Index. 
The  heredity  and  evolution  of  plants  is  inter- 
estingly traced,  also  methods  of  distribution^  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  some  of  the  plants  of 
geologic  time  and  their  range,  and  the  cffeot  of 
changes  of  environment  and  conditions.  The 
numerous  illustrations  aid  in  an  understanding 
of  the  subject. 


NOTES. 


The  State  Forest  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
made  the  following  decision  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  four-year  course  at  the  State  Forest 
Academy : 

1.  Students  admitted  to  the  Academy  bv  com- 
petitive examination  will,  as  heretofore,  secure 
free  tuition,  lodging  and  board  for  the  whole 
course. 

2.  Residents  of  Pennsylvania  admitted  to  the 
Academy  without  the  competitive  examination 
will  secure  their  tuition  and  lodging  free-  They 
will  meet  their  expenses  for  board  and  other  inci- 
dentals. 

3.  Non-residents  of  Pennsylvania  admitted  to 
the  AeadeEfty  will  pay  tuition,  lodging,  board  and 
other  incidental  expenses. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  forest  fire  season  for  this  year  is  over. 
And  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number 
and  severity  of  the  fires.  In  fact  this  may  be 
credited  to  favorable  weather  conditions;  though 
during  October  there  were  periods  of  extreme 
anxiety.  But  making  every  allowance  for  favor- 
able weather  it  is  evident  that  there  were  other 
influences  at  work.  There  never  has  been  a 
season  prior  to  1920,  when  the  one  great  problem 
to  solve  was,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from 
if  the  needed  protective  steps  are  taken,  was 
settled  in  advance.  Fortunately  that  question 
did  not  arise  during  the  past  season,  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  Governor  had  pledged  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  in  support  of  measures 
that  would  reduce  the  fire  risk. 

In  addition  to  the  weather  and  the  backing  of 
the  Grovernor,  Mr.  Pinchot  conducted  a  most  in- 
tensive campaign  holding  every  forester  to  a 
strict  account  for  fires  on  the  land  under  his 
care.  The  newspapers  told  of  the  losses  to  the 
community  and  to  the  nation  caused  by  forest 
fires.  The  duty  of  every  owner  to  clear  away 
all  infiammable  material,  which  was  a  fire  hazard 
to  his  own,  or  his  neighbor's  property,  was  in- 
sisted upon  as  never  before.  The  railroads  re- 
sponded to  the  demand  that  their  right  of  way, 
and  beyond  it,  be  made  safe  against  laboring 
locomotives,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that 
their  response  was  on  the  whole  hearty  and 
effective  enough  to  encourage  even  greater  care 
next  season. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  ring  in  again  the  fact 
that  as  a  rule  people  are  not  giveij  to  burning 
their  own  property,  or  property  in  which  they 
have  an  interest.  To  many  thousand,  vigorous, 
red-blooded  citizens  of  this  state  the  Autumn 
months  are  looked  forward  to  as  the  period  for 
an  outing.  Months  are  spent  in  preparing  for  it 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  open  air  life  which 
will  come  with  the  frost.  It  was  noticeable  that 
p-eater  care  than  ever  before  was  exercised 
against  dropping  burning  matches  among  the 
leaves,  camp  fires  at  noon  were  fewer  and  care 
was  usually  taken  to  leave  no  live  flame,  or 
embers,  when  those  who  made  the  fire  departed. 


Fires  burned  up  the  sprouts  and  the  acorns  on 
which  the  deer  lived  and  the  hunter  was  gradually 
realizing  that  when  he  turned  a  forest  fire  loose 
he  was  destroying  his  own  outing. 

There  will  be  other  fire  seasons,  the  next  one 
will  come  when  the  trout  streams  invite  the 
fisherman.  He  too  pays  the  penalty  for  careless- 
ness if  the  fires  prevent,  as  they  do,  increase  of 
forest  cover  which  hoard  the  water  to  make  the 
streams  steady  in  volume.  It  is  up  to  you  Mr. 
Fisherman  in  the  coming  spring  to  surpass,  if 
you  can,  the  record  of  care  left  by  the  Autumn 
outers  of  1920. 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


Narrative  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  was  held  in  the  Green  Room 
of  the  City  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Monday, 
December  13th  at  3  P.  M.  Vice-President  Conklin 
in  the  chair. 

•  The  reports  of  the  Council,  the  Treasurer  and 
the  General  Secretary,  and  the  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Drinker  were  read  and  will  be  found  on 
other  pages  of  this  issue. 

-  Messrs.  Wm.  S.  Harvey  and  J.  Clarence  Cran- 
mer  were  appointed  Tellers  of  Election,  and  after 
collecting  the  ballots,  announced  that  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  serve 
during  the  year: 

President  Emeritus,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 
President,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker, 
Vice-Presidents,  Robert   S.   Conklin, 

Wm.    S.   Harvey, 

J.  Freeman  Hendricks, 

Albert  Lewis, 

Samuel  L.  Smedley. 
General  Secretary,  Samuel  Marshall. 
Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  L.  BItler. 

COQNCIL 

Adams  County,  C.  E.   SUhle. 
Allegheny  County,  H.  M.  Brackenrldge, 

George  M.   Lehman, 

Hon.  Walter  Lyon, 

John  B.  Potter. 
Beaver  County,  Robert  W.  Darragh. 
Bedford  County,  W.  L.  Byers. 
Berks  County,  Mrs.  Edward  Brooke, 

Geo.  G.  Wenrlck. 
Blair  County,  Jos.  S.  Sillyman. 
Bradford  County,  C.  S.  Maurice. 
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Bucks  County,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  James. 
Henry  C.  Mercer. 

Butler  County,  Dr.  J.  Linwood  Elsenberg. 

Cambria  County,  P.  L.  Carpenter. 

Cameron  County,  Josiah  Howard. 

Carbon  County,  M.  S.  Kemmerer. 

Centre  County,  Theodore  D.  Boal. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson. 

Chester  County,  Alexander  Brown  Coxe, 
Miss  Esther  G.  Leggett. 
Mrs.   David   Reeves. 

Clarion  County,  F.  L.  Harvey. 

Clearfield  County,  W.  F.  Dague. 

Clinton  County,  Forrest  H.  Dutlinger. 

Columbia  County,  C.  R.  Wood  In. 

Crawford  County,  B.  O.  Emerson,  Jr. 

Cumberland  County,  John  R.  Williams. 

Dauphin  County,  W.    Gard.    Conklin, 
Geo.  H.  Wirt. 

Delaware  County,  F.    H.    Shelton, 

Miss  Ethel  A.   Shrlgley. 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sproul. 

Fayette  County,  Roland  C.  Rogers. 

Franklin  County,  J.   S.  Hlick, 

Alfred   E.   Rupp. 

Greene  County,  M.  E.  Carroll. 

Huntingdon   County,   Hon.    Geo.   B.   Orlady. 

Indiana  County,  S.  J.  Sides. 

Jefferson  County,  W.  N.  Conrad. 

Lackawanna  County,  Mrs.  J.   Benjamin  Dimmick, 
L.  H.  Watres. 

Lancaster  County,  Hugh  M.  North,  Jr. 

Lebanon  County,  William  C.  Freeman. 

Lehigh  County,  Harry  C.  Trexler. 

Luzerne  County,  Dr.   Alexander  Armstrong. 
Mrs.  Bckley  B.  Coxe, 
Alvan  Markle, 
William  R.  Ricketts, 
Samuel  D.  Warriner. 

Lycoming  County,  Li,  Clyde  Smith. 

Mercer  County,  W.  A.  Addlcott. 

Mifflin  County,  F.  W.  Culbertson. 

Monroe    County,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Fisher. 

Montgomery  County,  C.  P.  Birkinbine, 
Isaac  H.    Clothier, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Fisher, 
Miss  Mary  K.  Gibson, 
John  Wanamaker. 

Montour  County,  H.  T.  Hecht. 

Northampton  County,  Dr.  John   Henry  MacCracken, 
J.  Clarence  Cranmer. 

Northumberland  County,  C.  Q.  McWilllams. 

Perry  County,  H.  O.  Bryner. 

Philadelphia  County,  Dr.  J.  M.  Anders. 
Richard   L.   Austin, 
Charles    Biddle, 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg, 
Owen   M.   Bruner, 
Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe, 
W.  Warner  Harper, 
John  W.  Harshberger, 
Bayard   Henry, 
J.   Franklin   Meehan, 
J.  Rodman  Paul, 
Harold  Pelrce, 
Ell  K.   Price, 
John  H.  Webster,  Jr. 
Albert  B.  Weimer, 
Dr.  W.   P.  Wilson. 

Pike  County,  John  B.  Avery. 

Potter  County,  R.  Lynn  Emerick. 

Bdhuylkill  County,  William  H.  Newell. 

Snyder  County,  W.  J.  Bartschat. 

Somerset  County,  V.  M.  Bearer. 

Susquehanna  County,  Edgar  A.  Turrell. 

Tioga  County,  Paul  H.  Mulford. 
Union  County,  A.  C.  Silvius. 

Venango  County,  James  Denton  Hsncock. 


Warren  County,  A.  J.  Hazeltine. 
Wayne  County,  Hon.  Alonzo  T.  Searle. 
Westmoreland  County,  D.  J.  Snyder. 
York  County,  Samuel  Small,  Jr. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  for  the  reports  of 
the  General  Secretary  and  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary and  also  the  remarks  of  the  President. 

There  was  then  a  general  discussion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Association. 

Maj.  H.  L.  Stick  then  gave  a  description  of 
his  method  of  reforesting  his  tract  of  woodland 
in  York  County,  containing  considerable  chestnut 
which  had  been  killed  by  the  blight.  Prom  12,000 
to  14,000  trees  had  been  planted.  He  also  in- 
terested the  farmers  in  the  v^icinity  in  forestry. 


Remarks  of  President  Drinker. 

FORESTRY  in  Pennsylvania  has  today  at- 
tained a  position  decidedly  better  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  Our  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  has  for  many  years,  steadily 
since  its  foundation  in  1886,  sought  to  bring 
home  to  our  citizens  the  importance  of  proper 
conservation  and  reproduction  of  our  woods,  and 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  timber  is  forcing  home 
to  our  people  and  to  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive bodies  of  our  State  the  imminent  need  of 
immediate  and  energetic  action. 

We  have  today  in  His  Excellency  Governor 
Sproul  a  Governor  who  is  fully  alive  to  the 
situation,  and  desirous  of  cooperating  in  and 
forwarding  measures  looking  to  the  prevention 
of  the  forest  fires  which  have  done  so  much 
damage  in  th6  past,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
intelligent  forestry  throughout  the  State.  His 
address  at  Oleana  last  summer  was  a  masterly 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject.  In  Giiford 
Pinehot  the  State  has  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Stale  Forestry  Reservation  Commission  whose 
heart  is  in  the  work,  and  whose  intelligence, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  marke<l 
energy,  and  disinterested  devotioYi  to  the  public 
service  of  the  State  ensures  careful,  economic, 
and  scientific  handling  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  our 
Association  to  actively  cooperate  in  and  promote 
during  past  years  efforts  to  bring  home  to  the 
people  of  our  State  the  importance  to  our  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  adoption  and  effective 
promotion  of  measures  giving  the  State  enlanre*! 
forest  reservations  and  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  our  State  Forestry  Department  sufBcient 
means  to  preserve  from  fire  what  the  State  still 
has  in  woodlands,  and  to  avail  of  the  large  areas 
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in  the  State,  unfit  for  agriculture  but  highly  fit 
for  forest  growth,  for  the  planting,  care  and 
growth  of  new  .woodlands  to  replace  those  that 
have  been  improvidently  burned  or  cut  in  the 
past. 

For  many  years  the  devoted  band  of  women 
and  men  who  formed  and  maintained  this  As- 
sociation labored  to  bring  home  these  truths  to 
our  people.  We  may  well  take  good  heart  and 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  at  last  we  see 
evidence  of  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a 
broad  economic  policy  governing  the  forest  ques- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  Today  he  who  runs  may 
read  throughout  the  wasted  lands  of  our  State 
the  lessons  insistently  preached  in  the  past  by 
leading  foresters  and  far-sighted  men,  Rothrock, 
Elliott,  and  their  disciples  and  followers,  and  to- 
day the  remedy  is  being  taken  up,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent  energetic  State  direction 
which  should  bring  forth  results  highly  conducive 
to  the  future  prosperity  oi  the  State. 


Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association. 

IN  Pennsylvania  there  were  54,003  acres  added 
this  year  to  the  1,048,692  acres  in  the  22 
State  Forests,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,102^- 
695  acres,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $2,499,481.46, 
or  an  average  of  $2.28  per  acre.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  reserves,  however,  will  require 
much  tree  planting  and  care  before  they  will  be- 
come capable  of  reproducing  merchantable  tim- 
ber. The  movement  to  obtain  about  5,000  acres 
on  the  Haycock  Mountain  in  Bucks  County  as  a 
forest  reserve,  is  progressing,  and  it  is  hoped 
next  year  will  see  the  securing  by  the  State  of 
at  least  a  portion  of  this  area.  Much  of  the 
delay  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  owners  of  some  of  the  tracts  desired. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  planting  on  the 
State  Forests,  222,900  seedlings  being  planted 
this  Spring  on  150  acres,  bringing  the  total  plan- 
tations up  to  21,325  acres  on  which  34,012,233 
young  trees  have  been  set  out. 

Many  young  trees  have  also  been  given  to  water 
companies,  who  are  using  them  to  reforest  their 
water  sheds,  thus  aiding  in  securing  constant 
supplies  of  uncontaminated  water;  to  coal  com- 
panies, who  desire  to  make  their  barren  lands 
productive  of  timber  suitable  for  mining  and 
other  purposes;  also  to  private  individuals.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1920,  the  number  thus  given 
out  was  2,728,000,  making  the  total  to  date  11>- 
471,603  seedlings,  sufficient  to  plant  about  12,- 
000  acres. 


There  are  still  remaining  in  the  seven  nurseries, 
available  for  distribution  in  the  spring,  4,000,000 
seedlings,  consisting  of  white,  red  and  Bank's 
pines,  and  Norway  and  red  spruce. 

Fire  is  and  always  has  been  the  worst  enemy, 
of  the  forest.  The  climatic  conditions  in  the 
spring  were  more  favorable  for  their  occurrence 
than  in  1919,  and  1331  fires  were  reported,  burn- 
ing over  240,759  acres,  the  direct  loss  being  $961,- 
243.35.  The  indirect  loss,  such  as  young  trees, 
humus,  wild  animals,  birds,  etc.,  will  amount  to 
many  times  this  sum.  The  total  cost  of  extin- 
guishing these  fires  was  $38,298.64.  Since  June 
Istf,  195  fires  have  been  reported,  which  burned 
over  13,399  acres;  the  cost  of  extinction  heins: 
$3,301.54.  In  1919  but  882  fires  were  reported  to 
the  same  date  burning  over  121,330  acres,  the 
total  direct  loss  being  reported  as  $262,719,  and 
the  cost  of  extinction  was  $14,826.  The  Forest 
Protection  Bureau  has  established  a  splendid 
system  of  forest  fire  wardens  throughout  the 
State,  erected  19  steel  towers,  40  wooden  towers 
and  100  tree  and  mountain  lookout  stations.  The 
Bureau  has  been  handicapped  by  an  insufiicient 
appropriation,  and  has  usually  to  ask  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation.  What  is  needed  is  a 
sufficient  sum  to  supply  permanent  steel  towers 
where  needed,  fully  equipped  with  telephone 
lines,  sufficient  fire  fighting  appliances,  and  funds 
for  the  employment  of  forest  patrols,  not  only  on 
State  Forests,  but  other  wild  lands  to  prevent 
fires,  and  extinguish  those  which  are  started  in 
their  incipiency. 

A  number  of  local  organizations  have  been 
formed  to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Forest 
Protection;  among  these  may  be  mentioned: 

The  Pocono  Forestry  Association,  formerly 
known  as  the  Pocono  Protective  Fire  Associa- 
tion. It  has  constantly  been  growing  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency,  maintains  a  splendid  fire  fight- 
ing organization  and  five  wooden  towers  equip- 
pejd  with  telephone  lines.  Its  members  also 
planted  thousands  of  young  trees. 

The  Anthracite  Forest  Protective  Association 
has  been  active  in  the  hard  coal  region,  has  two 
steel  towers,  with  telephone  lines,  and  a  fire 
fighting  force. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Forest  Fire  Protec- 
tive Association  has  been  reorganized,  and  while 
there  were  many  fires  in  Center  County  this 
spring,  practically  none  of  the  territory  looked 
after  by  the  association  was  burned  over. 

The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  not  only  is  active  in  combatting  for- 
est fires  in  that  county,  but  also  aids  in  propa- 
gating game  and  fi'sh. 
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The  McKean  County  Protective  Association 
also  renders  aid  in  that  county. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  been  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  protection  of  forests  and  the  extinction  of 
fires.  A  special  circular  entitled,  **Boy  Scout 
First  Book  of  Forestry,''  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Forestry  Department  and  is  pro- 
ducing excellent  results.  The  Department  has 
also  prepared  an  identification  card  and  badge 
for  each  boy  who  signs  the  ** Forest  Guide'* 
pledge,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  will  issue 
medals  for  victorious  service  in  fighting  forest 
fires. 

Governor  Si)roul  made  a  special  '^Forest  Fire 
Proclamation"  this  spring,  calling  attention  to 
the  tremendous  losses  from  this  cause,  and  asking 
citizens  to  exercise  great  care  so  as  not  to  start 
forest  fires  and  extinguish  promptly  those  which 
occur.  He  also  made  another  proclamation, 
designating  the  week  of  September  26th  to  Oc- 
tober 2nd,  as  *'Fire  Protection  Week,"  calling 
attention  to  the  calamitous  results  of  forest  fires, 
and  asking  for  united  action  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  common  heritage. 

The  State  Forests  are  becoming  more  popular 
as  outing  places  and  625  permanent  camp  sites 
have  been  leased.  In  a  few  of  the  forests  recre- 
ation parks  have  been  established  which  are 
now  visited  by  thousands,  and  the  number  of 
these  parks  will  be  aug^mented.  Hunters  and 
fishermen  also  secure  camp  sites,  finding  pleasure 
and  renewed  health,  as  well  as  sport  on  the  State 
Forests. 

On  March  12th,  the  Hon.  Robert  S.  Conklin 
resigned  as  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  a  position 
which  he  had  occupied  efficiently  since  June,  1904, 
and  the  Governor  appointed  Hon.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  who  for  many  years  was  the  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  his  place.  During  Mr. 
Conklin 's  term  of  office  over  600,000  acres  of 
land  was  added  to  the  State  Forests,  and  the  care 
and  attention  given  to  over  a  million  acres  owned 
by  the  State  has  more  than  doubled  its  original 
value.  The  Governor  appointed  Mr.  Conklin  a 
member  of  the  Water  Supply  Commission. 

Mr.  Pinchot  has  had  the  advantage  of  many 
years  of  experience  as  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  On  entering  office  he  at  once  directed  his 
attention  to  suppressing  and  preventing  the  an- 
nually recurring  forest  fires,  which  are  so  de- 
structive to  the  young  growth  and  soil.  The 
Association  has  given  this  movement  its  earnest 
support,  as  it  has  always  recognized  this  as  the 
greatest  menace  to  our  forests.  A  large  number 
of  influential   organizations,   including  this   As- 


sociation, have  formed  a  ''Committee  on  Restora- 
tion of  Pennsylvania's  Timber  Production" 
which  will  make  an  active  campaign  to  impress 
upon  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  1921  the 
importance  of  larger  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  for  the  protection  of  forests 
from  fire,  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
growth  of  new  wood  and  the  acquisition  and 
planting  of  large  areas  of  land  in  the  State  fit  for 
tree  growth  but  unsuitable  for  agriculture. 
Governor  Sproul  on  a  number  of  occasions,  has 
given  his  unqualified  approval  of  such  action,  so 
that  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

All  of  the  State-owned  forest  land  has  been  re- 
districted,  there  being  now  22  State  Forests,  and 
three  Forest  Fire  Districts.  The  Department  of 
Forestry  now  comprises  the  following  boreaus 
and  offices:  Lands^  Operations,  Protection,  Silvi- 
culture, Maintenance,  Research,  Information  and 
Technical  Education. 

Arbor  Days  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  are  being 
more  generally  observed,  and  attention  is  also 
directed  to  the  birds  which  are  the  friends  of 
the  forest. 

The  State  Forest  Academy  at  Mont  Alto,  has 
continued  to  supply  well-educated  foresters, 
capable  of  caring  for  our  woodlands.  Provision 
is  now  made  to  also  give  instruction  to  a  limited 
number  of  students  from  outside  of  the  State. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  at  State  College 
is  constantly  growing  in  size  and  efficiency,  giv- 
ing the  students  practical  outdoor  work  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  forestry. 

Lfchigh  University  has  given  active  support  to 
the  cause  and  the  experimental  plantations  and 
arboretum  which  it  maintains  will  supply  many 
valuable  facts  as  to  tree  growth,  etc. 

There  is  also  a  growing  interest  in  forestry 
in  many  of  the  preparatory  and  high  schools  of 
the  State. 

The  press,  the  women's  clubs  and  some  of  thft 
lumbermen's  and  sportsmen's  associations  all 
have  furnished  valuable  aid. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County,  Pa.,  June 
23rd-25th.  There  was  a  good  attendance  and 
many  interesting  and  instructive  addresses  were 
made  at  the  three  evening  sessions,  which  wen» 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  High  School. 

The  automobile  trips  gave  a  fine  opportunity 
to  see  this  picturesque  section  of  Pennsylvania 
where  the  largest  State  Forests  are  located.  On 
June  24th  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Freshman  For- 
estry Camp  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  lo- 
cated on  the  Washington  Furnace  Tract  of  14,000 
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acres  with  its  fine  stand  of  young  timber,  return- 
ing through  the  McElhattan  Forest.  On  June 
25th  a  trip  was  made  to  the  top  of  Seven  Moun- 
tains, 4>verlooking  150,000  acres  of  State  Forests. 
A  stop  was  made  at  the  beautiful  home  of  Col. 
Theodore  D.  Boal,  where  our  members  partici- 
pated in  the  formation  of  the  Center  County  Con- 
servation Association. 

The  chestnut  tree  blight  has  continued  its 
spread  westward  through  the  State  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  this  valuable  tree  will 
completely  disappear  from  the  Commonwealth. 

The  few  isolated  cases  of  white  pine  blister 
rust  which  have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
were  promptly  destroyed,  and  the  new  and 
stricter  quarantine  laws  will,  no  doubt,  prevent 
this  dangerous  disease  from  becoming  a  menace 
to  our  pine  forests. 

The  152  National  Forests  now  have  a  total 
area  of  156,000,000  acres,  the  greater  portion 
(140)  being  in  the  western  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  White  Mountain,  Natural  Bridge,  Shen- 
andoah, Alabama,  Boone,  Cherokee,  Mononga- 
hela,  Nantahala  and  Pisgah  Forests  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachians  contain  a 
total  of  1,461,712  acres,  which  have  been  acquired, 
and  were  secured  at  an  average  of  $5.26  per  acre. 
Of  the  above  acreage  1,432,303*  acres  were  pur- 
chased, 11,369  acres  were  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  Department  under  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1912,  and  18,040  acres  were  unoccupied  and  un- 
entered lands  in  the  Alabama  National  Forest. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  remained  a 
total  of  375,000  acres  approved  for  purchase  by 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission,  and 
under  process  of  acquisition,  and  plans  for  the 
ultimate  acquisition  at  that  time  embraced  addi- 
tional areas  of  over  4,000,000  acres.  Approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent,  of  the  National  Forests  con- 
tain merchantable  timber  after  making  allow- 
ance for  young  stands,  areas  above  timber  line, 
open  parks,  etc. 

The  receipts  from  the  National  Forests  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920  were  $4,793,482,  or  193  per  cent, 
of  those  of  1915,  and  the  operating  expense  for 
the  last  six  years,  not  including  expenditures  to 
meet  extraordinary  fire  conditions,  which  fluctu- 
ate from  year  to  year,  has  been  approximately 
$4,000,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1920  there  were  6,719  acres 
of  land  in  the  National  Forests  planted  with 
young  trees  and  324  acres  sown  with  seed. 

The  fire  season  of  1919  began  early,  became 

*  This  Inclndes  12,094  aeres  aequlred  in  the  Arkansas 
and  Osark  Forests. 


serious  in  June,  and  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted known.  In  a'ddition  the  Forest  Service 
was  handicapped  by  changes  which  depleted  the 
force  of  experienced  men,  and  by  the  difficulty 
of  securing  temporary  employes  as  lookouts,  pa- 
trolmen, etc. 

The  majority  of  the  fires  (2,258)  and  the  largest, 
occurred  in  District  1  (Montana  and  Northern 
Idaho).  District  6  (Washington  and  Oregon) 
had  1,591,  and  District  5  (California)  1,108. 
These  three  districts  had  73  per  cent,  of  all  the 
fires.  The  total  number  of  fires  occurring  in  the 
calendar  year  1919  was  6,800,  being  1,227  more 
than  in  1918.  The  area  of  National  Forest  lands 
burned  over  was  2,007,034  acres;  the  estimated 
damage  $4,919,769,  and  the  total  cost  of  fire 
fighting  was  $3,039,615. 

The  fire  season  of  1920  had  an  exceptionally 
favorable  beginning  in  most  of  the  West,  though 
the  Spring  fires  in  the  Southwest  taxed  the  ener- 
gies of  the  protective  force  to  hold  them  in  check. 
By  the  middle  of  July  a  hazardous  condition  de- 
veloped in  the  Northwest,  which  was  held  well 
in  hand  until  dry  electrical  storms  about  August 
1st  began  to  start  an  unusual  number  of  fires  in 
the  high  mountains  which  are  diffiicult  to  reach. 
The  cost  of  fire-fighting  has  increased  and  for 
the  first  third  of  the  present  fiscal  year  has  been 
$800,000,  whereas  the  appropriation  for  the  en- 
tire year  was  $250,000.  The  general  observance 
of  Fire  Prevention  Week  in  many  Western 
States  last  May,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  practical 
results. 

Twenty-five  States  co-operated  in  fire  protec- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government. 

On  May  1st  Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves  resigned 
as  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  having 
served  for  ten  years,  during  which  the  National 
Forests  were  consolidated,  agricultural  lands 
eliminated,  timber  sales,  etc.,  put  on  a  business 
basis,  and  the  Forest  Service  practically  made 
self-supporting.  It  is  a  pity  that  Prof.  Graves 
(like  many  other  valuable  men  in  Government 
employ)  was  compelled  by  inadequate  compen- 
sation to  leave  an  office  for  which  he  was  so  well 
equipped.  Col.  W.  B.  Greely,  who  was  Prof. 
Graves  principal  assistant,  was  appointed  U.  S. 
Forester  in  his  place,  and  has  the  best  wishes  ol 
the  friends  of  forestry. 

There  are  now  22  State  Forestry  Associations, 
as  well  as  26  other  forestry  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

State  Forestry  is  advancing  and  35  have  State 
foresters  or  a  similar  officer,  while  15  have  Stafe 
Forests,  those  having  over  20,000  acres  are : 
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State.  Acres. 

New  York  1,900,000 

Pennsylvania    1,102,695 

Wisconsin   380,000 

Minnesota   333,000» 

Michigan   290,000*» 

South  Dakota 80,000 

Vermont    20,000 


•  It  also  has  1.000,000  acres  of  school  land  to  be  re- 
tained as  State  School  Forests. 

**  There  are  also  300,000  acres  additional,  consisting 
of  Stete  lands  outside  the  State  Forests  reserved  from 
both  sale  and  entry  for  exchange  for  alienated  lands 
within  the  State  Forests. 

States  annually  appropriating  $26,000  or  over 
for  forestry  purposes  are:  California,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  The 
largest  appropriation  was  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  New  York  a  hond  issue  of  $7,500,000  has 
been  authorized  for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  State  Forests,  of  which  amount  $2,500,- 
000  has  been  actually  made  available  for  these 
purposes. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  added  to 
the  roll  of  the  Association  33  new  members.  The 
number  of  deaths  (33)  has  been  large,  four  of 
them  being  members  of  our  Council:  Hon.  J. 
Benjamin  Dimmick,  Joseph  Elkinton,  Horace  L. 
Haldeman  and  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Wheeler.  Charles 
E.  Pancoast^  Esq.,  who  for  over  thirty  years  was 
the  faithful  and  efficient  treasurer  of  the  Associ- 
atiou;  also  passed  away.  Their  wise  counsel, 
earnest,  faithful  service  will  be  missed.  The 
present  number  of  members  is  1186,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  well-sustained  and  active  campaign 
for  new  members  will  be  made  so  that  the  thous- 
ands throughout  the  State  who  are  interested 
in  the  effort  to  forward  the  aims  of  forestry  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  united  to  our  Association. 
In  numbers  there  is  strength. 

F.  L.  Bitler, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Report  of  General  Secretary. 

THE  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council 
deals  so  fully  with  the  activities  of  the  past 
year,  that  but  little  is  left  for  the  General 
Secretary  to  say,  except,  perhaps,  to  forecast  the 
probabilities  of  the  future. 


On  April  3,  1872,  Hon.  Richard  Haldeman, 
representing  Lancaster  County  in  the  Federal 
Congress,  '*  introduced,  by  unanimons  consent,  a 
bill  (21,971)  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees 
and  for  the  preservation  of  woods  on  the  public 
domain."  ''It  was  defeated  by  a  small  major- 
ity." 

The  bill,  however,  did  lead  to  such  public  con- 
sideration that  ''The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  urged  an  examina> 
tion  into  the  subject."  Since  that  period  the 
question  of  forest  restoration  and  preservation 
has  been  more  or  less  before  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "The  years  1877,  1878,  1^79  and 
1882  witnessed  the  publication  by  the  late 
F.  B. '  Hough  of  his  reports  upon  forestry- 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Since  1877  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
been  more  or  less  actively  interested  in  the  for- 
estry situation  in  this  State.  "In  1880  the  cen- 
sus statistics  showed  that  in  lumber  production 
Pennsylvania  stood  second  among  the  States, 
which  seemed  even  then  to  be  not  enough  for  her 
own  wants,  because  the  State  imported  more  than 
it  exported.  The  output  for  the  year  abrogated 
1,733,844,000  feet  board  measure.  The  total  value 
of  all  its  forest  products,  for  the  same  period, 
was  $22,457,359,  and  the  wages  paid  amounted  to 
$2,918,459." 

This  organization  was  formed  in  1886  by  the 
active  interest  of  two  Philadelphia  ladies,  Mrs. 
John  P.  Lundy  and  Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe,  whose 
names  are  thus  associated  forever  with  the  for- 
estry cause  in  Pennsylvania,  because  this  associ- 
ation, more  than  any  other  organization,  has 
pressed  the  claims  of  the  forestry  interests 
upon  the  community  and  upon  the  State  Govern- 
ment. 

To  further  consider  the  past  would  be  almost 
dealing  with  the  present  and  out  of  place  in  this 
very  brief  presentation.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  one  man  who,  prior  to  1886,  had  most  to  do 
with  encouraging  the  movement  was  the  late  Hon. 
Eli  K.  Price,  and  that  for  faithful,  productive, 
long-continued  service  to  the  work  of  the  Associ- 
ation the  names  of  the  late  John  Birkinbine  and 
our  own  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  must  remain  forever 
distinguished.  Their  unselfish  labor  and  direction 
was  literally  the  rock  upon  which  the  Association 
rested. 

From  the  administration  of  Governor  Beaver 
to  the  present,  every  Governor  has  come  to  recog- 
nize the  vast  importance  of  the  forestry  move- 
ment to  the  Commonwealth,  though  in  some  the 
interest  was  not  great  at  first ;  in  all,  however,  it 
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increased  as  the  administration  advanced.  It 
would  seem  unjust  under  such  circumstances  to 
make  personal  allusion?,  for  all  of  our  Governors 
since  1887  have  distinctly  favored  a  decided 
forestry  policy  for  this  State.  Without  their 
active  interest  our  present  advanced  x)osition 
could  not  have  been  attained  I 

With  the  administration  of  Governor  Sproul 
there  begins  what  we  hope  may  prove  to  be  a  new 
era  for  Pennsylvania  for  he,  from  the  first,  has 
indicated  his  intention  of  making  forestry  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  term  of  service — co- 
equal in  importance  with  good  roads  and  public 
education.  The  most  ardent  friend  of  forestry 
could  desire  nothing  more  from  him.  Governor 
Sproul  is  a  keen,  far-seeing  business  man.  His 
vision  of  the  future  has  hitherto  been  correct 
and  so  far  as  we  can  now  interpret  it,  it  may 
be  well  for  us  to  consider  the  conditions  upon 
which  his  vision  is  founded. 

I    have    recently    received    direct    information 
from  the  State  of  Maine.    In  the  past  that  State 
has  depended  largely  upon  the  forest  products 
for  its  prosperity.    In  fact,  its  colder  climate  ap- 
peared rather  inimical  to  successful  agriculture, 
beyond  a  few  of  our  essential  crops.    From  the 
first  its  history  has  been  one  largely  of  lumber- 
ing.    Ten  years  ago  its  spruce  and  fir  forests 
were  in  full  vigor.    The  reproduction  was  prompt 
and  sure,  and  crop  succeeded  crop  without  human 
help.     There  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  go  on  forever.    It  is  true  the  first  lum- 
bering operations  were  in  white  pine.     So  com- 
pletely has  the  removal    of    that    been    accom- 
plished, that  one  wonders  now  why  Maine  was 
ever  called  the  Pine  Tree  State.    But  there  was 
no  anxiety,  for  the  crop  of  spruce  and  fir  was 
worth  more  in  the  market  than  the  T^hite  pine, 
and   it  covered  the  ground  mile  after  mile   as 
densely  as  the  trees  could  stand  and  grow.    To- 
day those  forests  are  disappearing  before  an  in- 
sect invasion  as  surely  as  the  pine  did  before  the 
axe.     Over  extensive  areas  from  80  to  90   per 
cent,  of  the  spruce  and  fir  forest  is  already  dead 
or  dying.    A  well-known  Maine  lumber  man  re- 
cently stated  that  the  production  of  long  timber 
in  Maine  was  over.    The  dead  spruce  can  be  used 
tor  pulp  and  probably  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  for  a  few  years,  though  the  price  will  be 
high.     But  what  of  the  future  f     The  hardwood 
ridges,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  will  continue  to 
supply  beech,  birch  and  maple,  and  under  stress^ 
these  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  substituted  for 
the  disappearing  cone-bearing  trees.     The  arbor- 
\'itae,  or  cedar,  associated  with  the  spruce,  does 


not  yet  seem  to  be  seriously  stricken,  though  it 
is  not  in  promising  condition. 

Were  Maine  the  only  State  so  seriously  af- 
fected, we  might  rest  content  with  extending  our 
sympathy  to  it,  but  it  is  not  the  only  State.  Penn- 
sylvania has  witnessed,  or  is  witnessing,  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  our  chestnut  timber,  with  noth- 
ing to  take  its  place.  Massachusetts  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  head  off  the  depredations  of 
gypsy  moth.  Year  after  year  some  new  enemy 
appears  to  certain  of  our  important  forest  trees. 
The  demand  for  wood  is  becoming  larger  as 
the  supply  diminishes,  and  the  price  for  the  most 
needed  kinds  continues  to  soar.  The  whole  prob- 
lem is  summed  up  in  the  one  statement,  that  we, 
that  is,  the  entire  nation,  are  using  timber  three 
times  (at  least)  as  fast  as  we  are  producing  it. 
This  is  not  news.  We  have  been  forewarned  of 
the  approaching  years  of  dearth,  until  the  warn- 
ing fell  into  heedless  ears.  We  have  wasted,  in 
one  form  or  another,  more  timber  than  we  have 
used.  We  have  lighted  the  spring  and  autumn 
heavens  with  forest  fires,  burning  up  "young 
stuff"  that  would  have  grown  into  millions  of 
cords  of  lumber  and  fuel,  until  now  in  this,  our 
own  Pennsylvania^  not  less  than  five  million  acres, 
bleak,  barren  and  utterly  unproductive,  are  pass- 
ing, year  by  year,  into  a  still  more  barren  condi- 
tion. 

Many  of  our  people  have  known  these  facts. 
Our  Legislatures  have  known  them,  but  these 
great  issues  have  been  sidetracked,  year  after 
year,  by  considerations  which  now  seem  paltry 
in  comparison.  If  ever  there  has  been  a  time 
when  a  change  of  policy  was  required,  that  time 
is  now,  for  the  emergency  is  urgent. 

This  state  of  affairs  would  naturally  seem  to 
explain  why  Governor  Sproul  has  placed  himself 
distinctly  on  record  as  determined  to  call  a  halt, 
and  to  take  a  fresh  start.  He  has  a  right  to 
depend,  in  his  large  purposes,  upon  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  every  intelligent  Pennsylvanian.  And 
we  trust  that  means  will  be  found  by  which  the 
State  can,  this  coming  winter,  take  control  of 
those  desert  five  million  acres,  protect  them 
against  forest  fires,  and  start  them  again  into 
usefulness.  It  will  cost  money,  time  and  large 
executive  ability,  but  it  can  never  be  done  as 
quickly,  as  cheaply  as  now,  for  every  year  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  the  situation — and  every 
year  will  prolong  the  hardship  and  increase  the 
burden  thiat  we  have  placed  upon  our  children. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  Marshall, 
General  Secretary. 
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The  Susquehanna  River  in  the  Old  Logging 
Days. 

THE  rafting  and  driving  of  logs  as  an  in- 
dustry has  practically  ceased  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Beginning  from  the  time  when  the 
early  lumberman  learned  to  drive  his  logs  to  the 
mill  rather  than  to  take  his  mill  to  the  logs  as 
he  had  formerly  done,  this  industry  developed 
rapidly  and  in  the  early  sixties  was  at  its  height. 
The  Susquehanna  River,  with  its  many  branches 
traversing  a  large  part  of  the  State,  became  the 
highway  for  carrying  logs  to  market.  Probably 
no  other  river  has  seen  or  ever  will  see  this  in- 
dustry developed  so  extensively.  The  last  drive 
of  any  size  on  this  river  took  place  in  1908  when 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company  drove 
about  twelve  million  feet  of  logs  from  Little  Pino 
Creek  to  the  boom  at  Williamsport. 

Rafting  was  developed  first  because  the  rapid 
rise  and  fall  of  the  water  necessitated  some  con- 
trol of  the  logs  on  their  way  down  the  river.  Be- 
cause of  the  wide'  extent  of  country  drained  by 
the  river  and  also  because  of  the  steepness  of  the 
banks  preventing  the  river  from  spreading  out, 
floods  were,  frequent.  Often  they  came  with  great 
suddenness.  No  knowledge  would  be  had  of  h 
cloud-burst  back  in  the  mountains  until  the 
water  would  begin  to  rise  and  the  logs  would  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  flood.  Where  the  logs  were 
fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a  raft,  the> 
would  be  guided  into  an  eddy  and  fastened  to 
shore  and  so  prevented  from  being  washed  down 
the  river  and  out  to  sea.  Thousands  of  rafts 
were  floated  down  the  river  each  year.  They 
were  owned  not  only  by  lumbermen  but  farmers 
who  had  gone  back  into  the  country  and  carved 
a  farm  out  of  the  forest,  would  cut  their  white 
pine  logs  in  the  winter  and  skid  them  out  to  a 
low  lying  flat  where  they  would  all  be  fastened 
together  into  a  strong  raft.  Each  log  was  fas- 
tened to  saplings  which  were  laid  across  the  raft, 
by  withes  or  simple  wooden  straps  which  were 
fastened  to  the  log  by  being  wedged  into  holes 
bored  into  the  log  and  passing  over  the  saplings. 
In  the  spring,  with  the  rising  water,  the  raftrf' 
would  be  floated  and  the  owner  would  take  it 
down  to  market. 

The  floating  of  the  rafts  necessitated  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  river,  its  rapids  and  eddies 
and  great  skill  in  the  handling  of  rafts.  Long 
sweeps  were  erected  at  the  bow  and  stern  by 
means  of  which  the  raft  could  be  guided  sidewise 
so  as  to  keep  it  in  the  thread  of  the  current,  or 
to  avoid  rocks,  or  to  tie  the  raft  up  to  the  bank 
at  night.     The  floating  of  the  raft  through  the 


narrow  sluiceways  made  in  the  various  dams  that 
crossed  the  river,  required  not  only  great  skill 
but  a  cool  head  and  hand.  The  rafts  were  made 
long  and  narrow  so  as  to  allow  them  t-o  -pess 
through  these  sluiceways.  If  the  raft  was 
properly  directed  it  would  pass  through  safely 
but  if  it  happened  to  strike  the  side  of  the  sluic- 
ing there  was  great  danger  of  the  raft  going  to 
pieces,  necessitating  the  gathering  of  the  logs 
below  the  dam  and  the  constnietion  of  the  raft 
over  again.  Many  lives  were  lost  in  shooting  the 
dams. 

The  driving  of  logs  loosely  down  the  river  be- 
came possible  only  with  the  construction  of 
booms.  These  were  long  logs  fastened  together 
in  a  string  by  chains  and  anchored  to  piers  or 
cribs  filled  with  rock  erected  in  the  river.  These 
booms  formed  pockets  into  which  the  logs  float* 
ing  down  the  river  were  directed  and  collected 
and  held  until  needed  by  the  mills.  These  booms 
and  the  inclosed  logs  rose  and  fell  with  the 
water  in  the  river.  In  time  of  flood  all  went 
well  unless  the  boom  broke  or  the  piers  were  not 
high  enough.  Millions  of  feet  of  logs  have  broken 
loose  from  these  booms  and  have  been  swept 
down  the  river  and  out  into  the  bay  and  oeeau. 
After  the  flood  of  1898  when  nearly  all  the  booms 
in  the  river  broke,  so  great  was  the  number  ol 
logs  that  collected  along  the  banks  and  in  ed- 
dies that  mills  were  built  here  and  there  along 
the  river  to  manufacture  these  logs  into  lumber. 
Fortunes  were  lost  over  night  in  some  of  th«c 
floods. 

The  first  boom  was  built  at  Williamsport 
about  1848  and  a  few  years  later  booms  were 
in  operation  at  Jersey  Shore,  Lock  Haven,  anc- 
at  other  points.  Wherever  a  boom  was  con- 
structed there  the  lumber  industry  developed 
rapidly.  Over  thirty  lumber  mills  were  in  oper- 
ation at  Williamsport  and  its  vicinity  in  the 
early  sixties. 

The  boom  at  Williamsport  was  the  lar^esl 
and  most  famous.  It  extended  for  eight  miiei* 
up  the  river.  It  was  constructed  by  a  company 
whose  plan  was  to  pocket  in  the  boom  the  lo^ 
of  many  lumber  companies  getting  out  logs  ami 
driving  them  down  the  river  and  to  sort  these 
logs  after  they  were  in  the  boom  and  deliver 
them  to  the  proper  owners.  For  this  service  the 
boom  company  collecteil  a  fee  per  thousand  of 
logs  sorted.  All  logs  before  being  diimpetl  into 
the  river  were  stamped  with  a  distinguishing 
mark.  Each  log  in  the  boom  was  poled  separ- 
ately through  a  narrow  sluiceway  under  the 
sorting  deck  where  the  mark  was  notefl  and  the 
log  scaled  to  determine  its  contents.    It  was  then 
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Log  Rafts  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 


Sluicing  Logs  Through  the  Gate.    Flooks  Run  Slash  Dam,  Little  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming 

County,  Pa. 
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Log  Boom  and  Piers  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Williamsport.  Pa. 


Result  of  the  Flood  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  1889.    Looking  West  on  W.  Third  Street. 

Williamsport.  Pa. 
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directed  to  a  small  boom  belonging  to  the  lumber 
company.  When  suflSicient  logs  were  gathered 
together  in  the  boom  they  were  then  taken  by 
a  tugboat  to  the  lumber  mill. 

There  is  but  little  evidence  left  of  this  indus- 
try which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  bed  of  the  rivei 
one  can  now  see  piles  of  rock  running  in  a  row 
for  miles  up  the  river  from  Williamsport.  These 
are  the  remains  of  the  piers  that  often  were 
over  30  feet  in  height.  Soon  floating  ice  in  the 
spring  and  the  gi-eat  force  of  water  in  time  of 
floods  will  scatter  these  rocks  and  this  important 
industry  that  formed  the  foundation  of  much 
of  the  early  wealth  of  the  State  will  have  passed 
into  history. 

J.  A.  Ferguson. 


Treasurer's  Report. 

THE  fiscal  year  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association   ends  December  1,   1920,   and 
the  statement  of  finances  on  that  date  was 
as  follows: 

Treasurer's  Statement  to  December  1,  1920. 

Db. 
To  balance  on  hand  December  1,  1919  $    711.50 
Cash,  annual  dues  to  November  30,  1920       1,984.60 
Cash,  donations  and  subscriptions  195.90 
Cash,  sale  of  Forest  Leaves  and  adver- 
tisements       66.87 

Cash,  interest  on  Life  Membership  bonds 

and  deposits 701.87 

Cash,  Life  Membership  fees     ....  200.00 

Cash,  bequest 929.50 

Cash,  proceeds  of  mortgage     ....        1,200.00 

Total           $5,990.14 

Cb. 

Hy  cash,  sundries,  postage,  office  rent,  etc.  $    633.81 

Publication  of  Forest  Leaves          .     .  1,398.77 

Assistant   Secretary's  salary  600,00 

Meetings 146.17 

Life  M^embership  fund 200.00 

Investment          946.86 

For  reinvestment 1,200.00 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1920     .      .      .  866.54 

Total           $5,990.14 

Forest  Leaves  Fund, 

Invested $2,664.42 

In  Bank 23.00 

$2,687.^2 
Special  Bequest  for  Forest  Leaves  invested  500.00 

Life  Membership  Fund. 

Invested $3,660.00 

In   Bank 1,525.00 

$5,185.00 
General  Fund. 

Bequests,     etc $6,954.42 

F.  L.  Bitler, 

Treasurer. 


Extract  from  Address  of  Governor  Sproul. 

THE  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  September 
27th  and  28th.  At  this  meeting  an  address  was 
made  by  the  Hon.  William  C.  Sproul,  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
needs  of  the  State,  making  the  following  state- 
ment about  forestry: 

'*We  want  to.  help  along  in  our  forestry  pro- 
gram. There  has  been  a  good  bit  said  about  it. 
In  coming  from  New  York  State  I  came  through 
the  great  forest  preserves  in  Potter  County, 
where  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  owns  over  200,- 
000  acres.  We  own  now  over  1,100,000  acres, 
but  there  are  still  5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  are  not  to  be  utilized  for  much 
else  beside  growing  trees.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  great 
crop!  Five  million  acres,  with  what  w^e  have, 
makes  an  area  just  about  as  big  as  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  it  is  right  here  in  the  heart  of 
this  industrial  State.  We  want  to  go  ahead  now 
and  acquire  that  land,  for  the  next  generation 
will  hold  us  mighty  remiss,  as  we  think  our  pre- 
decessors remiss,  in  sitting  by  and  seeing  the 
great  timber  wealth  of  this  State  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed, and  those  splendid  fertile  hills  and 
mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  the  heart  of  Penn's 
Woods,  made  desolate  and  barren  and  useless. 
We  have  got  to  go  along  with  that  program. ' ' 

The  Chamber  also  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Restoration  of  Pennsylvania's  Timber  Production, 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  be 
a  leader  in  timber  production,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  timber  products,  but  has  permitted  its 
position  to  be  lost  through  failure  to  restore  its 
deforestated  areas,  until  the  State  has  fallen 
from  a  timber  exporting  State  to  a  timber  im- 
porting State,  and 

Whereas,  The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  declared  that  it  is  one  of  the  policies  of  his 
administration,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restore 
Pennsylvania  to  its  former  position  as  a  timber 
producing  Commonwealth  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  heartily  endorses  the  policy 
advocated  by  Governor  Sproul  for  the  restoration 
of  Pennsylvania's  timber  production. 


In  the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
27,000  forest  fires  were  reported  burning  over 
8,500,000  acres,  and  there  were  also  numerous 
fires  which  were  not  reported. 
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National  or  State  Regulation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Forests. 

THE  attention   of  Forest   Leaves  has   been 
called  to  the  following  correspondence  be- 
tween   Mr.    Pinchot^    and    Mr.    J.    Girvin 
Peters  and  Colonel  W.  B.  Greeley  of  the  National 
Forest  Service. 

From  his  correspondence^  the  publication  of 
which  Mr.  Pinchot  apparently  desires,  judging 
from  his  concluding  telegram,  it  appeal's  he  de- 
sires to  place,  and  to  center  the  control  of  forest 
devastation  and  tree  cutting,  both  public  and 
private,  in  Federal  rather  than  in  State  authority. 
This  would  be  extending  the  authority  that  the 
United  States^  through  its  Forest  Service,  has 
exercised  over  the  lands  reserved  or  set  aside  as 
National  Forest  Keserves,  and  which  are  owned 
by  the  National  Government,  to  all  forests  and 
woods,  whether  situated  on  lands  owned  by  the 
Government,  or  on  lands  owned  by  a  State  or  by 
individuals  in  States^  like  Pennsylvania  where  the 
United  States  Government  owns  no  forest  lands. 

Difficulty  will,  we  think,  be  found  in  convinc- 
ing Pennsylvania  that  such  a  surrender  to  the 
National  Government  of  individual  and  Sate  con- 
trol should  be  made.  The  situation  is  radically 
different  I^ally  in  our  State  from  that  presented 
in  states  where  the  ownership  of  Federal  forests, 
reserved  and  held  by  the  National  Government, 
naturally  has  imposed  on  the  Government  the 
duty  of  control  and  regulation  of  timber  care, 
cutting,  and  replanting.  In  our  State  the  timber 
is  ipainly  owned  privately,  not  by  the  State,  or 
by  the  National  GK>vemment.  Our  Constitution 
provides  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  due  compensation  made 
to  the  owner  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
legislation  authorizing  the  National  Government 
or  the  State  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  cutting 
and  growth  of  timber  privately  owned,  would  not 
be  held  by  the  courts  to  be  an  invasion  of  private 
property,  that  could  only  be  justified  as  a  quasi 
taking  or  regulation  for  public  use,  to  be  done 
only  on  the  basis  of  compensation  to  the  owner. 
But  legislation  providing  for  such  regulation  and 
compensation  would  necessarily  have  to  be  passed 
by  the  State,  and  not  by  Congress,  at  least 
initially.  Any  such  regulation  by  Congress  would 
have  to  be  first  authorized  by  the  State,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
would  ever  willingly  and  without  serious  protest 
surrender  its  State  control  over  lands  in  the  State 
to  Congress,  nor  do  we  see  any  need  for  it. 

Apparently  the  thought  is  that  State  control 
would  be  ineffective  over  forest  devastation.  That 


under  the  National  plan,  the  Federal  Grovemment 
would  control  the  harvesting  of  commercial 
forest  crops.  That  this  ''would  involve  the  pre- 
vention of  destructive  lumbering,  protection  of 
young  growth  already  on  the  ground,  simple 
measures  for  securing  natural  reforestation,  and 
slash  disposal  on  the  cutover  land.'' 

Colonel  Greeley  in  his  letter  (following)  of 
October  6th,  appears  to  reasonably  and  effee- 
tively  meet  this  view,  where  he  says:  ''There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  greater  effectiveness  of 
Federal  control  of  private  forests  and  forest  in- 
dustries as  a  regulatory  measure.  But  I  do 
question  the  wisdom  of  attempting  this  form  ol 
regulation.  It  faces  so  many  questions,  both 
l^al  and  administrative,  as  to  Federal  and  State 
jurisdiction  over  private  property,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  Government  and  industry,  that^  in 
my  judgment,  by  pinning  our  faith  to  this  remedv 
we  will  simply  mark  time  and  get  nowhere  for 
many  years." 


Pennstlvania  Department  of  Fobestbt, 
Habbisbubg. 

September  21,  1920 
Mr.  J.  Girvin  Peters, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Peters: 

THIS  is  a  formal  reply  to  your  circular  letter 
of  July  3  to  State  Foresters,  which  we 
have  repeatedly  discussed. 

You  ask  my  cooperation  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice plan  to  induce  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States,  by  means  of  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government,  to  pass  such  legislation  as 
the  Forest  Service  may  approve  for  protecting 
forest  lands  against  fire  and  for  prevedting  the 
devastation  of  commercial  timberlands  by  de- 
structive lumbering.  If  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
or  any  other  State  should  not  meet  your  require- 
ments as  to  laws  or  their  enforcement,  you  pro- 
pose to  withhold  the  subsidy. 

You  advise  control  by  the  States  over  a  problem 
which  is  distinctly  the  concern  of  the  whole 
Nation.  You  propose  to  distribute  control  over 
forest  devastation  among  35  timber-growin? 
States,  many  of  which  have  heretofore  handle! 
their  forest  affairs  with  striking  inefEeiency; 
you  propose  to  solve  a  Nation-wide  problem,  of 
vastly  greater  importance  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  than  to  any  one  State,  by  the  indirect 
method  of  subsidized  suggestion,  persuasion,  or 
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clLrection  by  the  Federal  Government  in  35  differ- 
ent State  legislatures;  and  you  propose  Federal 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  State  laws 
in  a  way  surcharged  with  the  certainty  of  fric- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment,  your  program  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  principle,  can  never  be  put 
through  Congress,  and  if  it  could  would  be  un- 
^'^orkable.    I  can  not  support  it. 

Your  proposal  amounts  to  this,  that  the  States 
which  are  unable  to  supply  their  own  needs  for 
timber  (States  that  are  already  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority, and  in  ten  years  are  likely  to  be  in  a 
majority  of  ten  to  one)  shall  agree  to  have  little 
or  nothing  to  say  as  to  their  own  future  supply 
of  timber,  but  shall  leave  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  timber-exporting  States  the  control  over  what 
is  to  them  an  absolute  necessity  of  life. 

Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Kansak  and 
Nebraska,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  will  con- 
tribute their  money  through  federal  appropria- 
tions^ and  then  sit  calmly  by  and  trust  to  the 
legrislatures  and  State  forces  of  Oregon  and  Louis- 
iana for  the  enactment  and  application  of  mea- 
sures which  will  assure  to  the  farmers  of  the 
middle  west  and  the  workers  of  the  industrial 
East  the  timber  supplies  they  must  have  to  earn 
their  living?  And  do  you  imagine  that  their 
share  of  a  million  dollars  (I  propose  to  ask  a 
million  dollars  from  the  next  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  for  fire  protection  alone),  distributed 
among  35  States,  will  be  more  powerful  with  the 
Legislatures  of  Washington  and  Oregon  than  the 
lumber  lobbies  which  have  dominated  them  for 
years?  A  mere  statement  of  the  situation  is 
enough  to  show  that  State  control,  even  if  it 
were  desirable,  is  altogether  out  of  reach. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  there  is  a  question 
not  of  control  by  the  Nation  or  the  States,  but 
a  question  of  National  control  or  no  control  at 
all. 

By  emphasizing  the  importance  of  fire  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  foresl  devastation,  your  letter 
opens  the  gates,  first  for  laxity  in  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws  to  prohibit  devastation, 
and  then  for  the  side-tracking  of  such  measures 
altogether.  That  is  precisely  what  the  lumber- 
men want.  They  have  so  far  successfully  kept 
fire  in  the  forefront  of  the  discussion.  If  they 
can  overshadow  the  real  issue  by  talking  nothing 
but  fire  protection,  they  will  succeed  in  escaping 
the  compulsory  practice  of  such  simple  forestry 
on  commercial  forest  lands  as  will  keep  those 
lands  reasonably  productive. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  close  and  hearty 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  in  fire  protection  is  essential  to  any 
National  forest  program.  I  am  emphatically  for 
it.  I  hope  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  may 
be  fortunate  enough  hereafter  to  get  much  more 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Weeks  Law  than  heretofore.  But  I  shall  oppose 
strongly  the  attempt  to  make  such  cooperation 
the  key  to  State  control  of  forest  devastation. 

As  a  State  Forester,  I  realize  that  forest  de- 
vastation is  a  National,  interstate  problem  with 
which  only  the  Federal  Government  can  deal. 
Such  National  control  will  increase,  not  diminish, 
the  value,  importance,  and  extent  of  the  work  of 
every  State  Forest  Department,  and  immeasur- 
ably advance  the  cause  of  forestry  in  every  State 
as  well  as  in  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  Forest  Service,  with  its  practical  and 
successful  experience  in  the  decentralization  and 
localization  of  forest  administration,  can  make 
certain,  as  separate  State  administrations  natur- 
ally could  not,  of  uniform  fairness  to  all  the 
private  interests  concerned.  Under  its  super- 
vision, an  intelligent,  clean,  stable,  and  thorough- 
ly democratic  control  would  be  assured. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  present  forest 
administration  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other 
State  is  good.  So  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  so  far  a  matter  of  months 
only,  and  we  all  know  the  many  States  in  which 
the  handling  of  forest  affairs  has  been  or  is  now 
weak  in  resources,  vacillating  in  plan,  politically 
minded,  or  under  the  domination  of  great  lumber 
interests.  What  is  needed  is  the  continuous, 
consistent,  enduring,  Nation-wide  plan  which  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  alone  can  lay  down, 
and  which  the  Federal  Government  alone  has 
sufficient  power  to  enforce. 

The  Forest  Service  program  has  many  ex- 
cellent features.  Except  for  the  principle  of 
State  control,  which  is  unworkable  and  unattain- 
able, a  truly  National  forest  policy  might  be 
built  upon  it.  With  that  single  item  changed, 
and  certain  appropriations  omitted,  I  could  sup- 
port it  without  reserve.  The  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  as  you  know,  has  recently  voted  three 
to  two  in  favor  of  National  control. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  the 
various  state  forest  departments  and  to  other  in- 
terested organizations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gifford  Pinchot, 
Commissioner  of  Forestry. 
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United   States   Depabtment   of   Aoricultube, 
Forest  Service,  Washixgtox. 

October  6,  1920 
Forestry  Extension 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Commissioner  of  Forestry, 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Dear  Mr.  Pinchot: 

I  have  of  course  read  your  letter  of  September 
21  to  Mr.  Peters  with  great  interest.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  greater  effectiveness  of 
Federal  control  of  private  forests  and  forest  in- 
dustries as  a  regulatory  measure.  But  I  do  ques- 
tion the  wisdoni  of  attempting  this  form  of  regu- 
lation. It  faces  so  many  questions,  both  legal 
and  administrative,  as  to  Federal  and  State 
jurisdiction  over  private  property  and  the  re- 
lation between  Government  and  industry  that, 
in  my  judgment,  by  pinning  our  faith  to  this 
reme<ly  we  will  simply  mark  time  and  get  no- 
where for  many  years. 

Whatever  course  our  national  policy  takes,  I 
believe  that  we  should  encourage  every  sound 
development  toward  better  forest  practice  which 
originates  in  local  sources  and  becomes  effective 
through  local  expression  and  action.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  government  will  make 
the  most  rapid  immediate  progress  and  at  the 
same  time  build  most  solidly  for  the  future  by 
taking  the  lead  in  a  cooperative  movement  and 
by  aiding  the  States  toward  forestry  through  the 
exercise  of  their  recognized  powers. 

Actual  accomplishment  in  timber  production 
will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  measured  by 
the  reduction  in  the  yearly  acreage  of  forest  fires. 
Every  other  cause  of  devastation  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  destruction  of  timber  and 
young  growth  by  fire.  Records  just  compiled  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  show  a  recorded  total  of  27,000 
forest  fires  and  8,500,000  acres  of  forest  land 
burned  over.  The  Almighty  only  knows  how 
many  additional  fires  occurred  and  how  many 
additional  millions  of  acres  were  burned  over  of 
which  no  records  are  obtainable.  One  of  the 
greatest  forest  resources  which  the  country  has 
is  the  130  odd  million  acres  of  land  containing 
young  growth  in  various  stages.  This,  with  the 
areas  of  second  growth  timber  of  merchantable 
size,  must  bridge  the  gap  between  the  exhaustion 
of  our  virgin  forests  and  our  adjustment  to  a 
sustained  yield.  Millions  of  acres  of  these  young 
stands  are  being  wrecked  by  fire  every  year.  It 
seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  our  immediate 
efforts  and  the  character  of  the  legislation  we 


seek  should  be  bent  toward  reducing  this  funda- 
mental cause  of  forest  devastation. 

I  appreciate  your  distinction  between  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  fire  protection  and 
Federal  control  of  methods  of  cutting.  But  1 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  do  one  thing  through 
State  agencies  and  the  other  thing  through 
Federal  agencies.  Fire  prevention  and  silvi- 
culture are  so  interwoven  that  one  administrative 
organization  must  handle  both.  What  use  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  require  the  leavinj: 
of  seed  trees  or  young  timber  if  the  State  laws 
do  not  require  slash  disposal  or  freely  permit 
light  burning  f  Either  the  State  or  the  Federal 
Government  must  handle  the  whole  thing.  With 
destruction  by  fire  so  obviously  the  first  object 
of  attack,  I  am  for  working  tlu-ough  the  States, 
the  exercise  of  whose  police  powers  seems  to  me 
essential  to  the  prevention  of  forest  fires.  If  ve 
can  not  stop  forest  devastation  by  this  means,  I 
will  be  for  Federal  control;  but  such  Federal 
control  must  extend  to  fire  prevention  as  well  as 
cutting  methods.  And,  while  seeking  to  control 
fires  through  the  States,  I  see  no  reason  why  ve 
should  not  accomplish  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  same  agencies  toward  stopping; 
forest  destruction  from  all  causes. 

Why  should  we  discard  the  State  forest  organi- 
zations as  active  agencies  in  preventing  every 
form  of  forest  devastation?  Under  your  leader- 
ship, as  well  as  subsequently,  the  Forest  Service 
has  endeavored  to  build  up  the  State  forestry  de- 
partments. Many  of  these  organizations  have 
accomplished  real  achievements  in  forestry.  They 
are  established,  recognized  agencies  for  accom- 
plishing the  results  we  both  seek.  With  better 
Federal  cooperation  they  can  be  made  still  more 
effective.  I  know  that  you  agree  as  far  as  fire 
prevention  goes;  but  I  fail  to  see  why  the  State 
Foresters  and  their  staffs  should  not  be  made  just 
as  active  agents  as  possible  in  the  whole  field  of 
forest  practice  and  the  prevention  of  devastation, 
including  the  creation  of  State  forests,  public 
education  in  forestry,  .and  the  regulation  of 
private  lands. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable,  furthermore,  to  enlist 
the  real  support  for  the  prevention  of  forest  dev- 
astation which  is  offered  by  many  individuals 
and  groups  among  timberland  owners  and  forest 
industries.  With  it,  as  well  as  that  of  the  general 
public  and  the  State  forest  organizations,  much 
can  be  accomplished  and  we  can  begin  im- 
mediately under  such  a  program  as  Col.  (i  raves 
and  I  have  advocated. 

It  is  far  from  my  desire  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question.    I  can  see  no  reason  for 
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controversy,  even  were  I  indifferent  to  personal 
considerations.  I  simply  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  concerned  with  the  most  direct  route 
to  results.  My  main  purpose  in  writing  you  is 
to  ask  why  you  should  oppose  the  Forest  Service 
program.  Surely  anything  that  we  are  able  to 
accomplish  in  checking  forest  devastation  under 
it  is  so  much  gained.  Any  forestry  sentiment 
that  can  be  developed  will  be  an  asset  in  our 
future  national  policy.  If  Federal  control  is  the 
0UI3'  effective  remedy,  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
gram is  at  worst  simply  a  preliminary  and  partial 
measure.  Is  it  not  worth  supporting  as  suchT 
You  yourself  have  proposed  that  Federal  control 
shall  not  be  exercised  within  areas  where  forest 
devastation  is  being  effectively  prevented  without 
it.  Presumably  this  would  be  applicable  to 
States  who  have  put  effective  measures  against 
devastation  in  practice.  Does  your  own  program 
not  thus  encourage  the  States  who  will  do  so  to 
handle  the  problem  of  forest  devastation  them- 
selves? If,  under  what  the  Forest  Service  is 
trying  to  do,  but  a  few  of  the  most  progressive 
States  can  be  colored  green  on  the  map,  that 
much  ground  will  be  gained  and  under  your  own 
plan  such  States  might  continue  to  handle  their 
own  forest  lands.  Opposition  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice program  thus  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
the  consistent  advocacy  of  your  own. 

We  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  things  to  be 
done,  but  differ  as  to  method.  I  want  to  ask,  in 
all  sincerity,  whether  this  difference  in  method 
justifies  either  of  us  in  trying  to  block  the  efforts 
of  the  other  to  get  results  which  every  advocate 
of  forestry  wants  to  see  realized.  • 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
W.  B.  Greeley,  Forester. 

Pennsylvania  Depabtment  of  Fobestby, 
Habbisbubg. 

Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  October  22,  1920 

United  States  Forester, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Greeley : 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  6th  in  answer  to 
mine  of  September  21st  to  Mr.  J.  Girvin  Peters, 
and  would  have  answered  it  earlier  had  I  not  been 
away.  With  much  of  what  you  say  I  am  in  full 
agreement.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  controversy, 
as  you  are,  and  to  see  all  foresters  united  in 
support  of  a  common  program.  To  that  end  I 
am  willing  to  concede  anything  that  is  not  vital. 

I  agree  that  we  should  encourage  local  action 
toward  forest  preservation  wherever  it  is  practic- 
ally possible. 

I  agree  heartily  that  ''the  real  support  for 


the  prevention  of  forest  devastation  which  is 
offered  by  many  individuals  and  groups  among 
timberland  owners  and  forest  industries  should 
be  enlisted.'' 

I  am  entirely  at  one  with  you  as  to  the  press- 
ing necessity  for  taking  action  against  forest 
fires.  But  these  are  general  propositions  and 
aside  from  the  main  issue,  which  is  whether  we 
are  to  have  State  control  or  National  control  o!" 
forest  devastation. 

You  misapprehend  in  some  respects,  I  am 
afraid,  the  plan  supported  by  those  who,  like 
myself,  believe  in  National  control.  For  example, 
the  National  plan  would  not  ''discard  the  State 
Forest  organizations, ' '  but  on  the  contrary,  by 
giving  forestry,  through  National  action,  a  wider 
importance  in  each  State,  would  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively improve  the  standing  and  increase  the 
powers  of  the  State  Forest  Departments,  so  many 
of  which  are  crippled  today.  The  most  direct 
and  effective  way  of  invigorating  forestry  in  the 
States  is  by  just  such  Federal  participation  as 
the  National  plan  provides. 

As  an  advocate  of  National  control,  I  do  not 
believe  that  fire  is  in  effect  our  whole  problem,  as 
your  letter  indicates,  and  as  your  speech  of  July 
23d  at  Madison  specifically  states.  I  would  em- 
phatically not  "say  for  the  next  10  to  20  years, 
forget  everything  else  and  concentrate  all  our 
energies  upon  that  one  thing  of  bringing  our 
forest  fire  losses  down  to  a  basis  where  they  can 
be  figured  on  more  or  less  as  a  fixed  hazard  or  a 
fixed  liability.*'  To  prevent  the  devastation  of 
what  timber  we  have  left  is  no  less  important 
than  to  save  what  has  already  been  devastated 
from  fire. 

Under  the  National  plan,  now  approved  in 
principle  by  a  majority  of  the  professional  forest- 
ers of  the  country,  the  Federal  Government  would 
control  the  harvesting  of  commercial  forest  crops. 
That  would  involve  the  prevention  of  destructive 
lumbering,  protection  of  young  growth  already  on 
the  ground,  simple  measures  for  securing  natural 
reforestation,  and  slash  disposal  on  the  cut-over 
land.    All  this  is  a  part  of  the  lumbering. 

What  is  desired  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
is  now  taking  place  with  entire  success  upon  the 
National  Forests  under  your  own  direction.  Con- 
ditions would  thus  be  kept  favorable  for  forest 
perpetuation,  and  the  lands  would  be  made  less 
susceptible  to  fire.  When  the  lumbering  was 
over,  Federal  control  would  cease,  and  the  Federal 
agents  would  move  on.  There  would  be  no 
Federal  organization  to  fight  fire. 

The  State,  for  its  part,  would  begin  where  the 
Nation  left  off.    It  would  protect  against  fire  not 
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only  forested  lands,  but  also  cut-over  lands,  and 
lands  in  process  of  being  logged.  The  Federal 
Government  would  see  to  it  that  cut-over  lands 
were  left  in  safe  condition,  the  State  would  keep 
them  safe.  The  divisioA  is  plain  and  the  plan 
workable.  With  increased  appropriations  from 
-the  Federal  Government,  to  be  used  according  to 
a  specified  plan,  fire  protection  by  the  States 
would  become  efficient. 

Your  letter  fails  ''to  see  why  the  State  Forest- 
ers and  their  staffs  cannot  be  made  as  active 
agents  as  possible"  to  prevent  forest  devastation 
by  lumbermen  on  private  lands.  I  recall  that, 
being  political  officials  under  State  Administra- 
tion, they  have  been  uniformly  unable  to  do  so. 
Under  the  State  control  plan  they  would  remain 
in  precisely  the  same  position.  What  I  propose 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  undertake 
what  the  State  forest  organizations  never  have 
done  and,  in  my  judgment  as  State  Forester  of 
Pennsylvania,  never  can  accomplish. 

Your  letter  indicates  strongly,  and  more  than 
once,  that  I  must  be  considered  an  obstructionist 
because  I  do  not  approve  your  plan.  The  fact 
is  that  by  attaching  to  your  excellent  cooperative 
fire  protection  plan,  to  which  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion, a  provision  for  State  control  over  destruc- 
tive lumbering,  to  which  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can foresters  are  opposed,  and  which  men  <Jf  ex- 
perience believe  can  never  be  passed,  you  are 
obviously  endangering  your  own  fire  protection 
plan,  as  well  as  delaying  the  advancement  of  the 
general  cause  to  which  we  are  both  devoted. 

In  opposing  that  part  of  your  plan  which 
works  for  delay,  I  am  far  from  obstructing  the 
advancement  of  forestry — I  am  doing  my  best 
to  bring  that  advancement  about. 

Since  a  most  important  part  of  your  general 
program,  that  part  which  relates  to  fire  preven- 
tion, has  no  opposition,  why  not  cut  out  the  two 
or  three  words  which  carry  that  portion  which 
will  have  far  more  effective  opposition  than  mine, 
and  let  the  issue  of  State  versus  National  con- 
trol be  fought  out  by  itself  in  a  way  worthy  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  issue  t  These  few 
words,  being  new  legislation,  will  always  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  and  there  has  been  too 
much  public  discussion  of  this  matter  for  them  to 
escape  attention  and  objection  on  the  floor  of 
Senate,  or  House.  By  omitting  them  you  wiil 
avoid  endangering  an  item  in  your  appropriation 
which  otherwise  we  could  all  get  heartily  be- 
hind. Thus  any  controversy  could  at  least  be 
postponed,  and  I  hope  in  the  end  entirely  avoid- 
ed. 

You  ask  why  I  should  oppose  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice program.    Very  much  of  it  I  do  not  oppose. 


But  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  proposal  to  try 
out  control  by  the  individual  States  over  the 
Nation-wide  problem  of  forest  devastation  before 
National  control  is  attempted,  much  as  I  should 
regard  a  proposal  to  build  a  pipe  line,  if  my 
house  were  on  fire,  before  starting  to  put  it  out. 
The  house  would  be  burned  before  the  pipe  line 
was  finished,  and  our  remaining  forests  would  be 
devastated  before  State  Control  had  been  passed, 
tried,  had  failed,  and  had  been  replaced  by  the 
effective  control  of  the  Nation.  Your  own  figures 
show  conclusively  that  we  have  no  time  to  waste. 

I  am  against  State  control  because,  in  my 
judgment,  it  means  delay;  because  it  would 
mean,  if  it  could  be  enacted,  ineffective  control 
over  forest  devastation  (your  own  letter  admits 
that  ''There  is  no  question  as  to  the  greater  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  control  of  private  forests 
and  forest  industries  as  a  regulatory  measure."') 
and  because  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  hope 
whatever  of  passing  the  necessary  legislation 
either  through  Congress  or  through  the  Les^is- 
latures  of  the  principal  timber  States.  The  effeot 
of  urging  it,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  to 
retard  the  progress  of  forestry  in  America. 

You  believe  that  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Federal 
control  would  be  simply  to  ''mark  time  and  get 
nowhere  for  many  years.''  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  plan  which  offers  the  promise  not  only  of 
reasonably  prompt  results,  but  of  any  results  at 
all.  My  arguments,  however,  have  already  been 
set  forth  at  length,  and  so  have  yours.  You  have 
not  been  convinced  by  my  arguments,  I  am  un- 
affected by  yours.  The  matter  reduces  itself  to 
one  of  judgment,  and  I  am  naturally  inclined  t^ 
rely  upon  my  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  continual  dealing  with  Congress  and  SUte 
legislatures,  and  with  State  and  National  forest 
administration.  That  experience  points  dearly 
one  way.  It  remains  for  the  public,  throu^ 
Congress,  to  consider  and  decide  the  matter.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  let  the  issue  rest  as  it  stands. 
Sincerely  yours,  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Commissioner  of  Forestry. 

United   States   Depabtment  op  Agbicultik, 
Forest  Sebvice,  Washington. 

Forestry  Extension,  October  26,  1920 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Commissioner  of  Forestry, 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

My  dear  Mr.  Pinchot: 

Your  letter  of  October  22  is  received.    It  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  recognize  the  necessity. 
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its  you  suggest;  to  let  the  issue  rest  as  it  stands. 
T  can  not,  however,  leave  unanswered  your  ques- 
tion as  to  why  I  do  not  cut  from  the  proposed 
legislation  the  few  words  which  make  control  of 
outting  methods  a  State  responsibility,  and  let 
the  issue  of  State  versus  National  control  be 
fought  out  by  itself.  This,  of  course,  is  propos- 
ing that  I  ^andon  the  plan  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  thus  give  your  alternative.  National  regula- 
tion of  the  lumber  industry,  a  clear  right-of-way. 
T  can  not  abandon  the  course  which  in  my  judg- 
ment will  accomplish  the  objects  sought  most 
effectively,  or  subscribe  to  a  division  which  separ- 
ates into  two  disconnected  parts,  one  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Government  and  one  by  the 
States,  what  is  essentially  a  single  task,  that  of 
keeping  forest  lands  productive. 

I  assume  that  you  have  no  objection  to  my 
sending  copies  of  this  correspondence  to  the  State 
Forest  departments  and  other  organizations,  since 
your  first  letter  was  given  like  distribution  from 
your  office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Greeley,  Forester. 

Western  Union  Teljeobam. 

October  28,  1920 
W.  B.  Greeley: 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thoroughly  pleased  to  have  you  distribute  our 
lecent  correspondence  had  intended  to  suggest 
that  course  in  my  last  letter  but  in  rush  of  leav- 
ing]: for  this  trip  overlooked  it  please  include  this 
telegram  with  correspondence. 

Gifford  Pinchot. 


The  Center   County   Conservation   Associ- 
ation. 

AN  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Center  Coun- 
ty Conservation  Association  was  held  at 
the  University  Club,  State  College,  Pa., 
Tuesday  evening,  November  23rd.  A  dinner  was 
served  to  nearly  fifty  members  of  the  county  or- 
«ranization.  Tables  were  arranged  so  that  the 
directors,  officers  and  members  of  the  Standing 
Committees  on  Forestry,  Fish,  Game,  Song  Birds, 
Wild  Flowers,  Recreation  and  Education  were 
seated  together. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Ralph  A.  Smith,  the 
President,  Col.  W.  F.  Reynolds,  Col.  Theodore 
Boal  and  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  State  College, 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association,  and  by  a 
number  of  directors  and  members. 
Major  R,  Y.  Stuart,  Deputy  Forestry  Commis- 


sioner of  the  State,  was  the  guest  of  the  occa- 
sion. He  spoke  of  the. present  and  future  plans 
of  the  State  Forestry  Department,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
from  the  next  State  Legislature  for  protecting 
the  forests  from  fire  for  the  next  two  years,  and 
of  the  plan  for  bonding  the  State  for  $25,000,000 
for  extending  the  State  ownership  of  forest  lands. 

At  the  business  session  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  were  presented  and 
approved.  Plans  were  discussed  for  completing 
the  organization  and  for  extending  the  member- 
ship. Believing  that  forestry  is  the  foundation 
of  the  conservation  problem  in  Center  County,  it 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  Association  that  every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  encourage  the  re- 
forestation of  denuded  forest  lands  and  their 
protection  from  fire,  the  planting  up  of  farm 
woodlots,  and  the  planting  of  trees  around 
schools  and  churches  and  along  the  highways, 
and  that  all  the  various  activities  of  the  Associ- 
ation be  encouraged. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

That  small  tributary  streams  emptying  into 
larger  fishing  streams,  and  the  headwaters  of  all 
fishing  streams  be  closed  to  fishing  in  order  that 
they  may  become  the  breeding  grounds  of  brook 
trout. 

That  the  present  law  permitting  the  catching 
of  brook  trout  below  6  inches  in  length  be 
repealed  and  that  the  principle  of  the  former 
law  which  limited  the  catching  of  brook  trout 
to  fish  6  inches  in  length  and  over  be  endorsed. 

That  a  license  fee  of  $1.00  be  placed  on  all 
fishermen  above  16  years  of  age  in  order  that 
the  State  Department  of  Fisheries  may  have 
funds  needed  for  the  extension  of  its  work  and 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

That  the  Association  heartily  endorse  the  for- 
estry policy  of  the  State  Forestry  Department, 
and  lend  every  effort  to  the  securing  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  from  the  next  Legislature 
that  will  adequately  protect  our  forests  from 
destruction  by  fire;  and  that  the  plan  to  bond 
the  State  for  $25,000,000  for  the  extension  of 
State  ownership  of  forest  land  be  also  endorsed. 


At  a  conference  held  at  Melbourne  of  the 
Premiers  of  all  the  States  of  Australia  .it  was 
decided  that  an  area  of  24,500,000  acres  be  set 
aside  as  a  permanent  national  forest  for  Aus- 
tralia; also  that  an  Australian  School  of  Forestry 
be  established  in  New  South  Wales.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
States  and  the  Commonwealth. 
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Center  County's  Forest  Fire  Loss  for 
Spring  of  1920. 

C  BANTER  County  experienced  the  worst  fire 
season  in  a  <freat  many  years  last  Spring, 
when  out  of  a  total  of  575,000  acres  of 
timberland,  there  were  35,893  acres  burned  over, 
or  6  1/2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  Putting  the 
damage  to  timber,  soil,  watersheds,  wild  life,  etc., 
at  the  low  price  of  $10.00  per  acre,  would  make  a 
total  loss  to  the  county  of  $358,930.00,  or  a  loss 
to  each  of  the  44,304  citizens  of  the  county,  of 
more  than  $8.00.  Statement  of  the  causes,  dam- 
age, acreage,  etc.,  follows: 

No.  of    Total      Acreage     Total 
Causes  fires    acreage    per  fire    damage 

Railroads  41        7,013  172  $70,130 

Tramroads    ...  18        2,500  138  25,000 

Unknown   12      18,600       1,550  186,000 

Fishermen   ....     6        6,655       1,109  66,550 

Incendiary  ....     4  825  206  8,250 

Brush  Burning     3  291  97  2,910 

Smokers    1  18  18  180 

Boys    1  1  1  10 


86      35,903  417        $359,030 

Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  this  damage  was 
caused  by  persons,  firms  or  corporations  on  land 
other  than  their  own,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  giving  of  a  right  to  operate  railways,  tram- 
ways, to  hunt,  to  camp,  to  fish,  carried  no  obli- 
gation to' those  receiving  it. 

Ralph  A.  Smith. 


New  Publications. 

Text  Book  of  Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Botany, — 
John  W.  Harshberger,  Ph.D.   Small  8vo.,  294 
pages.    Bound  in  flexible  cloth.     Illustrated. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.   Harshberger   in   this   book   takes   up   the 
study  of  injurious  and  useful  plants  of  country 
and  farm,  and  epitomizes  25  years  of  laboratory 
and  research  work.    Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  flowering  plants  with  casual  mention  of  the 
flowerless  forms.    The  stock-killing  and  poisonous 
plants  are  first  considered  with  the  medical  ap- 
plications.     The    study    of    the    forage    plants 
(grasses  and  legumes)  of  the  weeds  and  of  seetl- 
testing  are  presented  in  the  final  chapters.    The 
chapters  end  with  laboratory  exercises  and  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  the  illustrative  material. 

It  is  a  handbook  which  will  appeal  to  the  stu- 
dent of  plant  life,  particularly  those  w^ho  as 
agriculturists,   stock   raisers    and    veterinarians 


wish  to  know  something  concerning  the  botany  of 
the  economic  plants  of  interest  to  them  in  their 
agricultural,  pastoral,  .  or  professional  work 
Only  plants  proven  to  be  injurious  or  useful  are 
treated,  those  of  doubtful  position  having  been 
omitted.  It  is  a  descriptive  textbook,  a  field  ^lide 
and  laboratory  manual,  and  general  reference 
book.  It  points  out  the  useful  plants  to  culti- 
vate and  the  dangerous  ones  to  destroy;  the  ef- 
fect of  poisonous  plants  when  eaten,  active 
principles  in  the  plant;  susceptibility  of  varions 
animals;  remedies  to  employ;  distribution  or 
plants;  attitude  assumed,  etc.  The  volume  con- 
tains 121  illustrations,  showing  the  various 
plants,  flowers,  seeds,  and  the  effect  of  certain 
plant  poisoning  in  animals,  attitude  assumed,  etc. 


Forestry  and  Farm  Income. — ^By  Wilbur  R.  Mat- 
ton,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1117,  United  States 
Department   of  Agriculture. 

This  Bulletin  sets  forth  the  real  importance 
and  financial  possibilities  of  the  farm  woodlot. 
which  the  author  chooses  to  call  the  "home  for- 
est'' and  the  ''farm  forest." 

The  extent  of  forest  land  on  the  farms  of  tbe 
United  States  is  not  generally  known.  There  are 
190,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  on  the  farms  of 
oiir  country,  of  which  178,000,000  acres  occur 
east  of  the  great  plains.  This  area  comprises  one- 
third  of  the  total  forest  land  in  the  United  States 
and  is  eight  times  as  great  as  the  entire  area  ot 
France. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  derived  from 
the  farm  forests  of  this  country  during  1919  is 
estimated  at  $400,000,000.  Fuelwood  alone  com- 
prised almost  103,000,000  cords  of  which  more 
than  77,000,000  cords  were  used  right  on  the 
farms.  Only  five  farm  crops — corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  cotton — have  a  greater  value  than  the 
fuelwood  crop. 

The  author  makes  a  worthy  appeal  to  the  own- 
ers and  managers  of  woodlots,  and  by  means  oi 
well  selected  examples  and  helpful  suggestions 
shows  how  woodlands  may  be  made  permanently 
profitable.  He  recommends  the  improvement  of 
existing  woodlands  by  proper  handling,  good  cut- 
ting methods,  better  methods  of  marketing,  and 
satisfactory  provisions  for  a  continuous  forest 
crop. 

This  Bulletin,  which  is  well  illustrated  and 
distributed  free  of  charge,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farm  woodlot  owner.  It  is  full  of  help- 
ful information  and  sound  advice,  and  will  help 
bring  about  a  better  handling  of  farm  forest^ 
and  a  more  profitable  disposal  of  their  products. 

J.  S.  I. 
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THE 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSE 
IN  FORESTRY. 

• 
A    thorough  and  practical  undergraduate 
urse  in  technical  forestry — preparing  men 
:    all    lines    of   professional    and    applied 
restry. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  practical  field 
)rk  in  surveying,  mapping  and  forest 
iasurements.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
ate  Forest  Reserves  is  within  a  short  walk 
the  College.  For  information  regarding 
trance  requirements,  expenses,  etc.,  ad- 
ess, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTRY, 

STATE   COLLEGE,   PA. 


CREST   LEAVES 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN 

or    THE 

Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association 


The   attention  of  the  advertising  public 
called  to  the  advantages  we  offer  as  a 
edium.     Address,  130  South  1^'ifteenth  St., 
liladelphia,  Pa. 
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44nr^HE  object  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
J[  estry  Association  shall  be  to  secure 
and  maintain  a  due  proportion  of 
forest  area  throughout  the  State ;  to  dissem- 
inate information  concerning  the  growth, 
protection  and  utilization  of  forests;  to 
show  the  great  evil  resulting  from  forest 
destruction,  in  the  decrease  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  available  water  supplies,  the 
impoverishment  of  soil,  the  injury  to  vari- 
ous industries,  and  the  change  in  the  cli- 
mate; to  secure  the  enactment  by  the  legis- 
lature of  such  laws,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  same,  as  shall  tend  to  increase  and  pre- 
serve the  forests  of  the  State." 


Will  not  our  members  help  by  securing 
additional  members? 


The  Annual  Dues  are  $3.00. 

Life   Membership  $25.00. 

Perpetual  Membership  $100.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 

130  South   Fifteenth   St.,   Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen : 

I  shall  be  glad  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Address    

Enclosed  find  $ 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestrv  Association  the  sum  of 
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EDITORIAL. 


ALREADY  Forestry  Legislation  is  looming 
up  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  pass 
upon  it  during  the  coming  session.  Hither- 
to it  has  been  regarded  as  a  subordinate  issue. 
The  recent  utterances  of  the  Governor  indicate 
that  he  is  not  inclined  to  consider  it  in  that 
light.  It  has  also  taken  a  much  greater  hold  upon 
the  public  than  ever  before.  It  is  already  among 
the  interests  in  which  woman  is  enlisted.  Long 
before  this  Legislature  closes  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  recognize  how  profoundly 
the  conservative  masses  of  our  citizens,  women 
and  men,  are  interested  in  forest  protection  and 
restoration.  The  additional  burdens  and  hard- 
ships that  our  non-productive  areas  will  place  on 
coming  generations  are  questions  of  most  serious 
concern  to  those  who  have  families  to  succeed 
them.  Shall  we  allow  life  to  be  made  harder 
for  our  children? 

Mr.  Pinchot  has  placed  absolute  prevention  of 
forest  fires  in  his  list  of  necessary  measures.  If 
money,  men  and  enforcement  of  law  •  can  bring 
it  about  he  is  determined  to  end  the  wicked  w^aste 
that  burns  up  not  only  the  present,  but  the  com- 
ing timber  resources  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
as  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
fails  to  back  him  in  this  great  endeavor  it  will 
fail  in  a  patriotic  duty.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
gird  ourselves  for  the  combat.  The  wealth  that 
within  remembrance  of  men  living  now,  we  have 
burned  up,  wasted,  and  deprived  our  children 
of,  fairly  staggers  the  imagination. 

It  has  been  allowed  to  continue  simply  because 
of  public  stupidity,  for  mere  indifference  could 
not  remain  inactive  if,  the  actual  loss  to  the  in- 
dividual and  the  neighborhood  and  the  State 
could  be  made  clear  to  the  dullest  intellect. 
Now  that  we  know,  and  that  exact  information 
of  the  destructiveness  of  these  annual  burnings 
has  been  placed  before  the  people  we  may  hope 
for  reform.  The  question  put  by  the  several 
courts  of  the  State  to  constables,  supervisors  and 
such  officials  as  are  to  report  neighborhood  con- 
ditions, should  be  searching  in  character  and 
not  merely  perfunctory,  as  it  has  been  too  often 
hitherto. 

Our  Forest  Commissioner  has  in  mind  purchase 


of  land  for  State  forests  at  a  pace  hitherto  im- 
possible because  of  lack  of  funds.  For  the  last 
decade  the  Forest  Commission  has  been  obliged 
to  refuse  many  most  tempting  offers  of  very 
desirable  tracts  for  want  of  money.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  State,  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  obliged  in  self  protection  to  buy  millions 
of  acres  in  our  abandoned  highlands  and  that  the 
longer  we  delay,  the  more  we  will  pay,  the  poorer 
the  lands  will  have  become  and  the  greater  will 
be  the  cost  of  restoration  and  the  longer  will  we 
wait  for  it.  Every  element  of  business  prudence 
demands  immediate  recognition  of  these  plain 
facts. 

That  appropriations  will  be  cut  to  the  bone  is 
clear.  Roads,  Education  and  Forestry  will  pound 
as  never  before  at  the  door  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee.  All  are  fundamental  to  State  pros- 
perity, all  must  have  the  utmost  penny  that  can 
be  squeezed  from  things  which  are  mere  side 
issues  in  comparison,  or  are  simply  tribute  to 
some  local  demand. 

If  this  Legislature  measures  up  to  these  con- 
ditions it  will  be  a  session  the  like  of  which 
Pennsylvania  has  never  quite  had  and  it  will  be 
as  memorable  as  it  will  be  unusual. 

To  say  that  the  appropriations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  State  Departments  are  practically  what  is 
left  after  the  thousand  and  one  other  calls  have 
been  considered  would  not  be  very  far  from  the 
truth.  Such  a  system  of  disposal  of  State  money 
always  leaves  the  major  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth short  of  the  actual  needs. 

The  Forest  Academy  merits  larger  appropria- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  necessary  educational  ma- 
chinery of  the  State.     With  funds  which  have 
been  meagre  in  the  extreme  it  has  furnished  a 
loyal  band  of  young  men  whose  interest  in  their 
work  no  man  can  impugn,  whose  competency  is 
attested    by    work    already    accomplished,    and 
whose  patriotism  is  revealed  by  the  number  who 
answered  the  call  to  colors  in  our  World  War. 
In  all  this  statement  it  is  far  from  our  thought 
to   detract   from   the   admirable   work   done   for 
Forestry  in  the  State  College.    It  too,  in  the  in- 
terest of  forestry  should  be  more  liberally  re- 
membered.    Each  school  has  a  function  of  its 
own,  which  it  can  perform  more  thoroughly  than 
the  other  and  should  be  enabled  to  do  so. 
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Quite  aside  from  the  appropriations  there  are 
other  questions  that  are  likely  to  reach  the 
Legislature  during  its  earlier  hours.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  one  likely  to  involve  sooner 
or  later  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights.  There  is 
a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among .  the 
friends  of  forestry  upon  the  points  mentioned 
above,  but  upon  the  one  involving  State  rights 
there  is  as  marked  a  difference.  The  case  is  this : 
Some  years  back  an  enabling  Act  was  passed  by 
our  Legislature,  authorizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  lands  on  the  head  waters  of  our 
streams  for  forestry  purposes,  as  that,  it  was 
contended,  would  be  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
our  State  as  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
government.  Which  contention  was,  no  doubt, 
true — but  back  of  all  that  rose  the  spectre  of 
centralized  power,  and  the  vanishing  of  State 
rights.  There  was  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
act  and  it  was  finally  passed  only  on  insertion 
of  a  clause  which  would  empower  the  State  to 
purchase  that  land  back  for  the  price  at  which 
it  was  sold  to  the  Federal  Government,  plus  4 
per  cent,  interest. 

An  attempt  is  to  be  made  during  this  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  Act 
which  will  allow  the  State  to  recover  possession 
of  the  land  within  its  borders. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in 
either  the  Act  itself,  or  in  the  proposed  repeal 
of  portions  of  that  Act.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  friends  of 
forestry  in  the  State  is  that  any  change  in  the 
existing  law  is  inadvisable.  There  should  be  a 
full  expression  before  any  action  is  taken  that 
may  prove  to  be  irrcTOcable! 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


"I 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Pinchot. 

January  12,  1921. 
'* Editor  of  'Forest  Leaves': 

N  the  comment  on  correspondence  be- 
tween Messrs.  Greeley  and  Peters  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  me 
which  appears  on  page  186  of  the  December 
number  of  'Forest  Leaves,'  the  impression  is 
clearly  conveyed  that  under  the  plan  of  National 
control  which  I  advocate  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forests  would  fall  within  the  domain  of  Federal 
authority,  and  cutting  upon  them  would  be  regu- 
lated by  National  authorities.  This  impression 
is  wholly  mistaken. 

"Federal  supervision  of  the  management  of 
forests  owned  and  administered  by  the  different 
State  governments  is   not   now   and   never   has 


been  any  part  of  the  National  Control  plan.  If 
you  will  turn  to  the  second  paragraph  on  pa^^e 
190  you  will  find  that  'Forest  Leaves'  quotes 
me  correctly  as  saying:  'What  I  propose  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  undertake  what  the 
State  Forest  organizations  never  have  done,  and 
in  my  judgment  as  State  Forester  of  Pennsyl- 
vania never  can  accomplish.'  The  State  Forest 
organizations  are  handling  the  State  Forests  now 
and  there  is  no  disposition  to  question  their  un- 
doubted right  to  continue  to  do  so  wholly  with- 
out National  interference. 

"  Pennsrylvania  already  depends  upon  other 
States  for  four-fifths  of  her  timber  supply. 
Within  ten  years  the  larger  part  of  the  wood 
necessary  to  keep  our  industries  and  agriculture 
alive  must  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
State  Control  plan,  therefore,  means  leaving  our 
whole  future  prosperity  to  the  mercy  of  the  State 
legislatures  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

"For  my  part,  I  am  not  willing  to  leave  the 
future  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  mercy  of  the 
legislatures  of  other  States,  and  I  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  sound  sense  of  our  people  to  believe 
that  the  moment  they  understand  the  actual  sit- 
uation they  will  be  substantially  unanimous  for  , 
Federal  control,  for  through  Federal  control 
alone  can  we  have  something  to  say  about  the 
preservation  of  our  prosperity  during  the  decades 
while  our  own  forests  are  still  too  younsr  to  cut. 
To  be  safe  we  must  have  wood.  State  control 
will  never  assure  it  to  us. 

"I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  faet 
that  there  are  practically  no  forests  in  our  State 
which  would  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Nation, 
since  the  lumber  woods  of  Pennsylvania  are 
substantially  exhausted.  Federal  control  would 
be  exercised  for  our  benefit  over  the  forests  ot 
the  timber  exporting  states.  It -means  the  resw- 
lation  of  cutting  in  the  small  minority  ot  forest- 
ed states  for  the  benefit  of  the  unforested  or 
deforested  states,  which  are  in  the  great  ma- 
jority. 

"Before  the  great  crisis  of  a  National  timber 
famine,  which  is  not  far  ahead,  little  considera- 
tions of  jurisdiction  must  give  way  to  the  su- 
preme consideration  of  saving  for  our  asrieultnre 
and  our  industries  the  supplies  of  lumber  with- 
out which  they  cannot  survive. 

'^You  will,  I  am  sure,  give  to  this  correction 
the  same  publicity  which  you  gave  to  the  ori^nal 
mistake. ' ' 

We  are  very  glad  to  receive  and  to  print  the 
above  letter  from  Mr.  Pinchot,  bearinsr  on  the 
questions  raised  by  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Peters  and  Colonel  Greeley,  printed  in  the  Decern- 
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ber  number  of  Forest  Leaves.  It  is  highly  satis- 
factory to  see  our  State  Forester  express  him- 
self so  decidedly  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  the  regulation  by  national  author- 
ities of  cutting  in  Pennsylvania  forests.  In 
view  of  this  positive  expression  of  view  by  Mr. 
Pinchot  as  to  Pennsylvania,  it  is  needless  to 
further  discuss  the  views  expressed  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Messrs  Peters  and  Greeley. 


Further  Discussion  of  Federal  and  State 
Regulation. 

AT  the  annual  convention  of  the  Western 
Forestry  and  Conservation  Association 
held  at  Spokane,  December  6  to  8  inclus- 
ive, E.  T.  Allen  the  forest  economist  of  the  As- 
sociation, gave  a  comprehensive  report  on  re- 
forestation, published  in  the  American  Lumber- 
man of  December  18th.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  Mr.  Allen  made  the  following  state- 
ments : 

*  *  We  have  to  face  a  fundamental  problem,  that 
of  proper  division  of  public  and'  private  re- 
sponsibility, involving  again  that  of  Federal  vs. 
State  authority — and  much  as  we  have  to  hope 
from  voluntary  interest  and  cooperation,  it  in- 
evitably leads  sooner  or  later  to  the  question  of 
public  police  power. 

''Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
We  have  hitherto  regarded  police  power  in  forest 
affairs  mainly  in  connection  with  safeguarding 
life,  property  and  existing  resources.  Compul- 
sory forest  production  is  quite  another  thing.  It 
proposes  to  ereate.  It  is  wholly  a  different 
matter  from  telling  an  individual  he  may  not 
menace  another  individual  or  the  public  collec- 
tively to  tell  him  he  must  perform  some  act  con- 
structively to  benefit  another  individual  or  the 
public  collectively;  in  other  words,  to  undergo 
sacrifice,  or  to  engage  in  a  project  for  which  he 
has  no  inclination,  in  order  not  that  his  neigh- 
bors' opportunities  shall  remain  undisturbed  but 
that  they  may  get  actually  more  or  cheaper 
boards  at  his  expense. 

' '  Yet  none  know  the  border  line.  Police  power 
may  assuredly  prevent  injury,  and  do  so  with- 
out compensation.  Does  this  extend  to  such  in- 
jury as  the  indirect  results  from  uneconomic  use 
of  land  f  If  it  does  not,  presumably  police  power 
may  still  demand  certain  sacrifices  in  the  public 
interest  if  it  also  provides  reimbursement  for 
them  as  the  Constitution  requires  when  property 
rights  are  confiscated.  What  constitutes  con- 
fiscation and  how  sCall  just  reimbursement  be 
determined  and  paid?  Again,  there  must  be  a 
class  of  regulatory  proposals  untenable  on  any 


basis,  because  unnecessary,  wrong  in  method,  or 
quite  in  conflict  with  private  rights.  There  are 
thus  at  least  these  three  classes  of  proposals  we 
may  expect:  Legitimate  regulation  without  com- 
pensation, regulation  legitimate  if  it  includes 
compensation,  and  regulation  illegitimate  under 
any  circumstances. 

**The  solution  of  these  questions  ahead  of  us 
is  for  foresters  in  determining  what  is  desirable, 
for  lumbermen  in  determining  what  is  possible, 
and  for  lawyers  in  determining  the  rights  in- 
volved after  foresters  and  lumbermen  have  an- 
alyzed the  facts.    How  shall  they  work  together  f 

**  However  these  questions  may  be  answered 
in  theory,  in  practice  the  answers  depend  on 
technical  and  financial  considerations  which  vary 
with  times,  regions  and  individuals — with  what 
makes  different  trees  grow  best,  with  operating 
practices,  and  with  the  business  exigencies  of  in- 
dustrial groups  and  men  within  these  groups. 
How  shall  precedents  of  law  and  right  be  estab- 
lished by  statutes  and  courts,  yet  interpreted 
equitably  by  differing  localities? 

''I  can  not  but  feel  that  the  single  greatest 
puzzle  that  confronts  all  of  us  is  this  of  correctly 
establishing  police  power.  It  must  be  soundly 
behind  much  that  we  ourselves  seek  or  will  seek; 
our  fire  and  patrol  laws  are  examples  so  far.  It 
must  not  be  unsoundly  behind  things  sought  by 
the  unfair  and  the  incompetent.  There  will  be 
much  groping  and  controversy  before  America's 
forest  policy  reaches  finalities;  perhaps  some 
very  serious  mistakes.  It  is  none  too  soon  to 
begin  study  of  constitutions,  court  decisions  and 
the  like,  and  going  far  afield  from  forestry  to 
find  precedents.  This  must  be  one  of  our  func- 
tions, in  cooperation  with*  other  agencies,  if  we 
can  enlist  their  interest,  in  order  to  have  help 
in  research  and  to  influence  legislative  prec- 
edent." 


The  Bureau  of  Forest  Protection  of  the  Fores- 
try Department  of  Pennsylvania  has  prepared  its 
proposed  budget  for  work  during  the  fiscal  years 
1921-1922  and  1922-1923.  It  amounts  to  $500,000 
per  annum.  This  covers  salaries  and  expenses  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Bureau,  of  the 
District  Fire  Wardens,  wages  of  wardens,  ob- 
servers and  patrolmen.  It  also  provides  for  fire 
towers,  telephone'  lines,  tools,  law  enforcement, 
fire  extinction,  investigation  and  educational 
work,  etc.  There  is  nothing  more  important  at 
the  present  time  in  preserving  our  forests  than 
forest  fire  prevention  and  extinction.  We  trust 
the  Legislature  will  make  ample  provision  for  the 
Bureau  so  that  it  will  not  be  crippled  by  lack  of 
funds. 
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Governor  Sproul  on  Forestry. 

IN  his  biennial  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  Grovemor  Sproul  makes  the 
following  reference  to  forestry: 
'*  Within  the  past  year  the  Department  of 
b'orestry  has  been  reorganized  throughout.  With 
the  assistance  and  approval  of  the  Forest  Com- 
mission, all  of  its  methods  and  policies  have  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough-going  reconstruction  A 
new  system  of  accounts  and  disbursements  on  a 
budget  basis  has  been  prepared  and  applied.  A 
well-organized  plan  of  inspection  has  been  de- 
vised and  started.  The  area  of  forest  land  in 
charge  of  each  Forester  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  there  is  certainly  a  new  spirit  in 
the  field  force.  A  system  of  co-operation,  not 
only  with  the  other  Departments,  but  with  civic 
organizations  throughout  the  State,  is  now  in 
effect,  and  a  large  volume  of  information  con- 
cerning the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
laid  before  the  citizens.  The  people  have  been 
invited  to  use  the  State  forests  for  recreation 
and  enjoyment  and  have  responded  by  thousands. 
The  attitude  of  the  whole  State  toward  the  quea- 
tion  of  Forestry  and  forest  fires  has  radically 
changed,  and  is  now  far  better  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  its  history. 

''A  new  policy  in  tree  planting  has  been  adopt- 
ed, including  provision  for  the  raising  and  dis- 
tribution annually  of  at  least  20,000,000  seedlings 
by  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of 
the  State,  whose  co-operation  is  most  valuable. 
A  new  plan  of  practical  assistance  to  owners  of 
timberlands  for  the  introduction  of  conservative 
methods  of  forestry,  has  met  with  notable  re- 
sponse and  is  in  successful  operation. 

**  Since  tne  forests  of  Pennsylvania  can  now 
supply  but  one-fifth  of  the  lumber  indispensably 
necessary  in  agriculture  and  industry  within  the 
State,  and  since  that  small  fraction  will  still 
further  diminish  in  the  near  future,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  restore  to  forest  production 
that  part  of  the  State  which  is  valuable  for  no 
other  purpose.  One-sixth  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
can  grow  trees  but  nothing  else,  is  now  barren 
and  unproductive.  Our  first  task  in  forestry  is 
to  restore  it  to  production.  For  that  purpose 
nothing  is  so  important  as  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires. 

"The  State  should  acquire,  as  opportunity  may 
offer,  the  five  million  barren  acres  which  might 
properly  be  called  the  Pennsylvania  Desert.  This 
vast  area  can  contribute  immensely  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  our  State  by  raising  trees. 
For  that  purpose  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.    The  results  of  a  far  more  careful  and 


accurate  investigation  of  the  land  necessary  for 
this  purpose  than  has  ever  been  made  before, 
will  soon  be  laid  before  you.'' 


Appropriation  Asked  to  Conserve  Forest 
Resources  of  the  United  States. 

THE  following  letter  has  been  submitted  to 
the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury   by   the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  Congress. 

November  29, 1920. 
The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  an  estimate 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  required  by 
this  Department  to  conserve  adequately  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States.  For  this  item 
the  following  wording  is  suggested : 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  in  cooperation  with 
authorized  oflSieials  of  the  various  States  or 
other  suitable  agencies,  to  recommend  for 
each  forest  region  of  the  United  States  the 
essential  and  standard  requirements  in  pro- 
tecting timbered  and  cut-over  lands  from  fire, 
in  reforesting  denuded  lands,  and,  wfiere  and 
to  the  extent  necessary,  in  the  cutting  and  re- 
moving of  timber  crops  by  such  methods  as 
will  promote  continuous  production  of  timber 
on  lands  chiefiy  suitable  therefor;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further  author- 
ized on  such  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  each  State  to 
cooperate  with  the  various  States  and 
through  them  with  private  and  other  agencies 
within  the  States  in  bringing  into  effect  such 
essential  and  standard  requirements  favor- 
able for  forest  protection  and  renewal  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of 
timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1922,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  purposes  herein  de- 
scribed, including  the  employment  of  persons 
and  means  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  one  million  dollars;  Provided, 
That  in  no  case  other  than  for  preliminary 
investigations  shall  the  amount  expended  in 
any  State  exceed  the  amount  expended  by 
the  State  for  the  same  purposes  during  the 
same  fiscal  year,  including  the  expenditures 
of  forest  owners  required  by  State  law;  and 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
withhold  cooperation;  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  States  which  do  not  comply  in  legisla- 
tion or  in  administrative  practice  with  such 
standards    and    requirements    as    shall    be 
established  as  provided  herein:  and,  Provided 
further,  That  in  the  cooperation  extended  to 
the  several  States  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  protection  of  the  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams,  but  such  cooperation  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, be  extended  to  any  forest  lands  with- 
in the  cooperating  States. 
The    appropriation    estimates   previously   sub- 
mitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture   con- 
tain an  item  of  $125,000  for  the  cooperative  fire 
protection  of  forested  watersheds  of  navigable 
streams,  which  item  may  be  eliminated  if  the 
supplemental  appropriation  and  language  herein 
requested  are  enacted  into  law. 

In  the  report  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
response  to  Senate  Resolution  311  {66th  Congress, 
2nd  session)  on  timber  depletion  and  related 
subjects,  this  Department  set  forth  the  alarming 
extent  and  serious  consequences  of  the  depletion 
of  the  forests  of  the  United  States.  To  provide  an 
adequate  future  supply  of  timber  is  one  of  our 
most  urgent  economic  problems.  One  forest 
region  in  the  United  States  after  another  has 
been  cut  out  until  three-fourths  of  our  primeval 
forests  are  gone.  We  are  cutting  our  remaining 
timber  four  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being  replaced 
by  growth.  This  situation  is  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  forest  products  to  the  consumer,  in  the 
shortage  of  dwellings,  in  the  inadequate  supply 
of  newsprint  paper,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  certain 
kinds  and  grades  of  lumber  which  is  a  serious 
menace  to  many  American  manufactures. 

One  of  the  clearest  indications  of  the  using 
up  of  our  forests  is  the  steadily  rising  cost  of 
transporting  lumber  and  pulpwood  from  the  for- 
est to  the  mill  or  consumer.  This  is  imposing  a 
heavier  burden  upon  the  consumer  of  forest  pro- 
ducts every  year,  particularly  with  the  approach- 
ing exhaustion  of  the  pine  forests  in  the  southern 
States  which  will  leave  the  Nation  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  supply  remaining  in  a  single 
region,  the  Pacific  Coast.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of 
the  timber  left  in  the  United  States  is  west  of 
the  Great  Plains;  and  increasing  quantities  of 
ordinary  construction  lumber  are  being  hauled 
the  width  of  the  continent,  subject  to  difficulties 
of  car  shortage  and  freight  congestion  and  at  a 
cost  for  transportation  alone  exceeding  the  value 
of  common  grades  of  lumber  at  the  sawmill. 
That  is,  the  forests  left  are  not  in  the  right  place 


in  relation  to  the  country's  needs.  To  exhaust 
our  western  forests  and  become  dependent  upon 
Siberia  would  simply  carry  one  step  further  the 
transportation  situation  now  rapidly  coming 
about. 

This  situation  with  its  serious  economic  con- 
sequences is  unnecessary.  The  depletion  of 
timber  supplies  in  the  United  States  has  not  re- 
sulted primarily  from  the  use  of  our  forests  but 
from  their  destruction.  The  forest  lands  from 
which  timber  has  been  cut  are  not  producing  the 
new  timber  crops  which  they  should.  We  have 
81  million  .acres  of  forest  land,  more  than  all  the 
forests  of  continental  Europe  except  Russia  com- 
bined, which  is  now  idle  as  far  as  the  production 
of  economic  timber  crops  is  concerned.  There  is 
enough  forest  land  in  the  United  States  not  re- 
quired for  other  purposes  to  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  wood  for  all  our  industries,  farms,  and 
homes,  if  this  land  is  kept  productive.  Even  in 
many  densely  populated  eastern  States,  like  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  enough  forest 
land  to  supply  the  local  timber  requirements  if 
its  capacity  to  grow  wood  is  fully  utilized. 

An  adequate  supply  of  timber,  widely  distrib- 
uted and  available  to  the  consumer  at  a  low 
cost  for  transportation,  can  be  assured  by  putting 
a  stop  to  forest  fires  and  destructive  methods  of 
logging  which  convert  forest  lands  into  idle 
wastes.  The  first  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  the  chief  cause  of 
timber  depletion. 

The  problem  is  national  in  its  scope  because 
it  has  to  do  with  one  of  our  most  essential  and 
widely  used  raw  materials.  It  can  not  be  solved 
wholly,  however,  by  the  extension  of  the  Govern- 
ment's forest  lands;  nor,  under  our  Constitution 
and  the  recognized  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  can 
it  be  solved  by  national  control  of  private  forests 
which  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  timberlanA 
in  the  country.  The  situation,  however,  can  be 
met  by  a  constructive  plan  of  Federal  cooperation 
with  the  States,  including  financial  aid,  in  de- 
termining upon  and  putting  into  effect  under 
authority  of  the  States  such  measures  of  fire 
protection  and  timber  cutting  as  will  perpetuate 
rather  than  destroy  our  forests. 

The  present  appropriation  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  the  cooperative  fire  protection  of  forested 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  is  wholly  in- 
adequate for  this  purpose,  both  in  amount  and 
in  authority  to  determine  the  essential  require- 
ments and  cooperate  with  the  States  in  bring- 
ing about  their  enforcement.  Cooperation  should 
be  extended  to  35  States,  which  contain  approxi- 
mately 315  million  acres  of  State  and  privately 
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owned  forest  land.  Less  than  one-half  of  this 
land  is  now  receiving  any  protection  from  forest 
fires.  At  a  minimum  average  cost  of  1  1/2  cents 
per  acre,  the  yearly  charge  of  protectinu:  the 
State  and  privately  owned  forest  land  of  the 
country  would  be  approximately  $4,725,000.  A 
Federal  appro[n*iation  of  one  million  dollars  is 
the  minimum  that  should  be  available  as  the 
Nation's  share  in  this  enterprise.  The  use  of 
such  a  fund  in  coo()eration  with  the  States,  under 
the  general  division  of  costs  which  has  brought 
such  splendid  results  in  agricultural  extension 
work  and  the  construction  of  public  highways,  is 
the  most  direct  and  effective  attack  that  can  be 
made  upon  the  great  problem  of  timber  depletion. 
It  is  an  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys  amply 
justified  because,  in  assuring  supplies  of  timber 
which  would  otherwise  be  lacking,  it  will  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  every  user  of  wood  in  the  United 
States. 

Respectfully, 

E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary. 


National  Action  to  Protect  Forests. 

A  DEMAND  is  growing  on  the  part 
of  the  wood-using  industries  and  the 
public  at  large  for  a  national  policy  of 
forestry  which  will  insure  adequate  future  sup- 
plies of  timber  and  other  forest  products,  ac- 
cording to  Chief  Forester  W.  B.  Greeley.  Figures 
gathered  by  the  Forest  Service  this  year,  showed 
the  extent  of  the  depletion  of  the  nation  ^s  forests, 
and  have  served  to  focus  attention  on  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  short  of  growing  forests  and 
that  something  must  be  done  at  once.  The  acute 
shortage  and  skyrocketing  prices  of  lumber  and 
newsprint  early  in  the  year  also  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  movement. 

The  Forest  Service  is  advocating  a  program 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  problem  is  na- 
tional and  not  local,  and  must  be  handled  as  such. 
Nation-wide  protection  from  forest  fire  for  all 
classes  of  forest  land,  Col.  Greeley  states,  is  the 
first  and  most  essential  step.  It  is  his  belief  that 
the  police  powers  of  the  States  offer  the  best 
means  of  enforcing  reasonable  requirements 
against  forest  destruction. 

The  expense  of  fire  protection,  the  Forester 
says,  should  be  borne  jointly  by  the  landowner 
and  the  public.  Federal  legislation  is  needed 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  plan  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  fire  prevention  and  the 
development  of  forestry  practice,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  national  forests  through  purchases, 
through  the  inclusion  of  other  timberlands  now 
in  Federal  ownership  and  through  exchange. 


There  are  still  large  quantities  of  timber  in 
the  United  States,  the  report  states,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  right  place.  More  than  60  per  cent, 
of  what  is  left  lies  west  of  the  Great  Plains,  far 
from  the  bulk  of  the  country's  population,  ajrri- 
culture  and  manufacture.  The  country  is  taking 
abv/i;t  26  billion  feet  of  wood  from  forests  each 
year  and  is  growing  only  G  billion. 

**\Ve  have  used  up  our  forests  without  grow- 
ing new  ones,*'  says  the  report.  '*At  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  problem  is  idle  forest  land.  The 
United  States  contains  326  million  acres  of  eut- 
over  or  denuded  forest  containing  no  saw  timber: 
81  million  acres  of  this  amount  have  been  com- 
pletely devastated  by  forest  fires  and  metho<l5 
of  cutting  which  destroy  or  prevent  new  timber 
growth. 

**The  area  of  idle  or  largely  idle  land  is  being 
increased  by  from  3  to  4  million  acres  annually 
as  the  cutting  and  burning  of  forests  continues.*^ 
These  facts,  together  with  the  steadily  increasing 
distance  between  the  average  saw  mill  and  the 
home  builder,  ''have  had  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
high  cost  of  lumber,  which  during  the  year  reach- 
ed a  prohibitive  figure  for  many  uses  and  checke«l 
the  building  of  homes  which  is  so  urgently  nee  1- 
ed.'' 


Nation-Wide   Practice  of  Forestry    Urged. 

Combined  Federal  and  State  action  looking  to 
the  arrest  of  forest  destruction  and  the  restock- 
ing with  new  growth  of  timberlands  as  they  are 
cut  over  is  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  President. 

Forest  depletion  in  the  United  States,  he  says, 
has  reached  a  dangerous  and  critical  point,  am! 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  and  private  owners  of  timberlands  to 
join  in  perpetuating  our  forests  and  thus  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  timber 'for  our  future 
needs. 

''As  cutting  advances,''  says  the  report, 
"much  of  the  land  which  should  continue  to  pro- 
duce ample  quantities  of  timber  for  our  domestic 
needs  and  also  a  balance  for  export,  either  grows 
inferior  or  partial  crops,  or  sinks  to  a  condition 
of  virtual  waste.  The  cause  is  neglect  and  should 
be  removed.  It  can  be  removed  only  by  public 
action. 

"The  broad  question  of  timber  supplies  and 
permanent  forests  is  a  national  one.  It  cannot 
be  handled  piecemeal  by  uncorrelated  local 
agencies.  Neither  can  it  be  handled  through  an 
inflexible  system  imposed  without  regard  to  local 
conditions.  The  recognized  police  powers  of  the 
several  States  should  be  brought  into  play  to  stop 
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forest  fires  and  prevent  the  devastation  of 
privately  owned  forest  land.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Federal  Government  should  take  an  active 
part  in  aiding  the  forest  activities  of  the  States, 
in  standardizing  technical  requirements  as  be- 
tween the  States  and  extending  the  national 
forests.  But  the  public  should  not  be  expecte4.Jto 
bear  the  entire  burden.  Responsibility  rests  upon 
the  forest  owner  to  comply  with  equitable  re- 
quirements designed  to  keep  employed  in  grow- 
injJT  timber  lands  which  are  not  needed  for  agri- 
culture." 

Adequate  appropriations  will  be  requested  of 
(.^ongress,  the  Secretary  says,  to  permit  coopera- 
tion with  all  States  in  preventing  and  controlling 
forest  fires  and  putting  a  stop  to  other  causes  of 
devastation.  The  States  will  be  expected  to  enaet 
laws  providing  effective  systems  of  fire  protec- 
tion and  requiring  private  owners  to  adopt  such 
measures  to  prevent  undue  fire  hazard  or  the 
conversion  of  productive  into  devastated  land  as 
local  conditions  make  necessary.  Funds  will  al- 
so be  asked  for  the  reforestation  of  devastated 
lands  within  the  national  forests  and  for  increas- 
ing the  forests  by  land  purchases  or  exchange  of 
national  forest  lands  or  timber  for  private  lands 
of  equal  value. 


Eastern  National  Forests  Show  Increase  in 
Receipts. 

THE  National  Forests  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  purchased  by  the  Government  for 
the  protection  of  watersheds  of  navigable 
streams,  and  administered  by  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  yield- 
ed a  gross  revenue  of  $110,250  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1920,  as  against  less  than  $72,000 
the  previous  year,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission, 
just  made  public.  Since  1917  the  receipts  have 
increased  by  $88,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  with- 
in five  years  the  revenue  from  these  areas  will 
exceed  $300,000. 

Of  the  seven  million  acres  included  within  the 
originally  located  areas  in  the  southern  Appala- 
chians and  White  Mountains,  the  purchase  of 
1,796,788  acres  has  been  authorized  to  date  by 
the  Commission  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,500,000. 
The  average  price  paid  the  owners  per  acre  for 
forested  and  cut  over  lands  was  $5.31.  The  esti- 
mated net  balance  of  purchase  funds  from  the 
original  appropriation  of  $11,600,000  made  for 
this  work  by  Congress  in  1911,  is  $445,429. 

This  year  Congress  has  been  asked  to  make  a 
lump  sum  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  to  enable 


the  Commission  to  continue  its  purchase  program. 
There  is  urgent  reason  for  expediting  this  work. 
Land  values  are  increasing  and,  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  lumber,  cutting  is  being  done  much  more 
closely  than  heretofore,  with  the  resultant  in- 
crease of  fire  hazard  from  the  large  amount  of 
brush  and  slash  left  after  logging.  New  appro- 
priations will  be  used,*says  the  Commission,  first, 
to  consolidate  established  areas,  and,  second,  to 
extend  the  purchase  work  to  important  regions 
where  the  assistance  and  example  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  forestry  practice  is  needed.  Ad- 
ditional National  Forests  should  be  established 
in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  southwestern  New 
York  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
watersheds  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  Rivers, 
and  streams  of  like  importance.  There  are  also 
suitable  locations  for  purchase  areas  in  the  rough 
section  of  northeastern  Mississippi,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Oklahoma,  and  possibly  in  northeastern 
Texas. 

The  development  of  the  timber  resources  and 
the  protection  of  the  forests  from  fire  are  the 
leading  administrative  considerations  in  the  east- 
em  National  Forests.  There  has  also  been  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  use  of  these  forests  as 
recreational  grounds.  To  meet  this  growing  de- 
mand the  Forest  Service  is  providing  camping 
grounds  furnished  with  wood  fireplaces,  shelter 
houses,  clean  springs  and  sanitary  improvements 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  visitors.  The 
chief  importance  of  the  forests,  however,  aside 
from  their  protection  features,  is  their  use  as 
demonstration  areas  where  lumbermen  and  others 
interested  in  wood-using  industries  can  actually 
see  the  profits,  that  may  accrue  from  the  scientific 
handling  of  forest  areas. 


An  average  of  95  tons  of  soil,  pebbles,  and 
loose  rock  is  carried  by  the  rivers  into  the  ocean 
every  year  from  every  square  mile  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  im- 
mensity of  this  contribution  may  be  better  com- 
prehended when  it  is  realized  that  the  surface 
of  the  United  States  covers  3,088,500  square 
miles.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  forest  cover 
to  prevent  erosion,  and  the  silting  of  streams. 


The  Committee  on  Connecticut  Timber  Supply 
reported  that  the  State  consumes  annually  30o 
ft.  B.  M.  of  saw  timber  per  capita  and  produces 
51  ft.  B.  M.  Connecticut  now  pays  $3,000,000 
annually  for  transportation  of  lumber  from  other 
forested  regions,  an  amount  sufikient  to  replant 
each  year  one-eighth  of  the  entire  forest  lands 
in  the  State. 
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Forestry  at  the  Masonic  Homes. 

THE  Masonic  Homes  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons  of  Pennsylvania  are  on  a  tract 
of  992  acres  located  at  Elizabethtown, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Of  this  total  185  acres 
remain  in  native  timber. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1910,  there  were  26,000 
Norway  spruce  and  white  pine  seedlings  received 
from  the  State  Forestry  Department  and  plant- 
ed in  the  nursery.  7,837  native  shrubbery  stocks 
— ^in  groves  and  at  impounds.  100,000  trees  and 
shrubbery,  on  the  boulevard,  roads  and  at  build- 
ings. In  1917  there  were  5,996  evergreens  and 
deciduous  stock  transplanted  from  the  nursery 
to  permanent  locations  on  the  property  and  5,332 
seedling  stocks  planted  in  the  nursery.  In  1918 
a  Memorial  Grove  to  R.  W.  P.  G.  M's.  was  plant- 
ed, it  consisted  of  112  white  pine  trees,  spaced 
20  feet  apart,  with  50  border  groups  of  perennial 
stocks.  The  same  year  8,750  fruit  and  nut  bear- 
ing trees  were  planted  in  groups  and  orchards. 
In  1919  there  were  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  16,000  white  pine,  Norway 
spruce  and  other  stocks. 

The  illustration  marked  1,  shows  the  trees 
which  were  obtained  in  1910,  these  were  2  year 
old  seedlings,  and  the  loss  was  less  than  1  per 
cent.  The  trees  are  free  from  all  blight  and 
many  of  them  are  now  over  20  feet  in  height. 

The  second  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  young  stock  planted  in  1919.  These  made 
an  average  growth  the  first  year  of  about  6  inches. 
The  seedlings  were  well  rooted,  and  withstood 
the  severe  winter  of  1919-20  with  practically  no 
loss. 


Purchase  of  Lands  for  Eastern  National 
Forests  to  Continue. 

The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission, 
which  authorizes  the  purchase  of  lands  for  east- 
ern national  forests,-  at*  a  meeting  held  November 
29,  recommended  to  Congress  a  continuation  of 
Government  purchases  of  forest  land  and  the 
appropriation  of  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work.  A  large  number  of  business  and  civic 
organizations,  including  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  the  National  Wholesale  Lum- 
ber Dealers'  Association,  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  National  News 
Print  Association,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  have  already  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  enlarging  the  national  forest 
lands  in  the  East.  The  great  importance  of  the 
work  has  been  made  evident  through  the  report  on 


the  Capper  resolution  submitted  to  Congress  last 
spring,  which  showed  80,000,000  acres  of  denuded 
and  unproductive  timber  lands  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  cut-over  area  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  4,000,000  acres  a  year. 

The  commission  authorized  the  extension  of  the 
purchase  work  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
and  the  location  of  a  purchase  unit  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Allegheny  River  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the  danger  from  river  floods  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  at  other  places  located  below  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  commission  authorized  the  purchase  of 
11,098  acres  of  land  in  the  White  Mountains  and 
the  Southern  Appalachians  at  an  average  price 
of  $5.04  per  acre.  Of  the  lands  approved  for 
purchase  one  tract  of  1,458  acres  in  Grafton 
County,  N.  H.,  was  offered  at  $7.50  an  acre.  The 
purchase  of  two  tracts  in  Augusta  and  Shenan- 
doah Counties,  Virginia,  having  an  area  of  289 
acres,  was  authorized  at  an  average  price  of 
$2.90  an  acre.  Two  tracts  in  Madison  County. 
N.  C,  having  a  total  area  of  2,948  acres  were  ap- 
proved for  purchase  at  $4  an  acre,  and  1,345 
acres  of  timbered  land  in  Burk  County,  N.  C,  at 
$7.50  an  acre.  There  were  also  approved  for 
purchase  608  acres  in  seven  tracts  in  Winston 
and  Lawrence  Counties,  Ala.,  at  an  average  price 
of  $5.19  per  acre,  and  4,450  acres  in  Arkansas, 
chiefly  in  Polk,  Montgomery,  Scott,  and  Yell 
Counties,  offered  by  27  different  owners  at  an 
average  price  of  $3.82  an  acre.  Purchase  of 
7,000,000  feet  of  spruce  timber  at  $3  per  thous- 
and feet  was  also  authorized  by  the  commission. 
This  timber  is  in  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest,  N.  H.,  but  was  reserved  from  sale  at  the 
time  the  land  was  purchased.  This  acquisition 
will  enable  the  Government  to  control  cuttin? 
operations  upon  approximately  1,500  acres  of 
land,  thus  securing  proper  forest  management 
and  consideration  of  public  interests. 


The  West  Coast  Lumberman  (Seattle),  contains 
this  information  from  the  British  Consul  in 
Seattle,  as  to  Alaska's  timber  resources:  ''The 
forests  of  Alaska  come  under  two  classes— the 
forests  of  the  wet,  and  the  forests  of  the  <lry 
regions — with  an  annual  precipitation  of  from 
80  inches  to  200  inches  in  the  wet,  and  10  inches 
to  20  inches  in  the  dry  regions.  The  timber 
species  of  the  wet  belt  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Puget  Sound  region,  consisting  of  Sitka 
spruce,  western  hemlock,  black  hemlock^  red 
cedar,  yellow  cypress  (yellow  cedar),  with  a 
small  amount  of  lodge-pole  pine,  yew  amabilis 
ftr  and  Cottonwood  and  larch." 
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White  Pine  Seedlings,  Planted  in  1910.    Photo  1920. 
Masonic  Homes,  Elizabethlown,  Pa.  * 


White  Pine  Seedlings.  Planted  in  1919.    Photo  1920, 


Masonic  Homes,  Elizabethtown.  P*.      Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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The  Demonstration  Tree  Plantation  at 
Lehigh  University. 

IN  Forest  Leaves  of  the  August  issue  1915, 
page  56,  is  a  report  by  Dr.  N.  M.  Emery, 
Vice-President  of  Lehigh  University,  on  the 
above  plantation,  read  at  the  Foxburg  Summer 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, June  24,  1915. 

This  article  gives  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  1915,  of  a  tract  of  five  and 
one-half  acres  situated  on  a  hill  back  of  the  Uni- 
versity campus.  In  this  the  object  has  been  to 
show  what  can  be  done  under  actual  forestry 
conditions,  and  by  the  comparison  of  the  growth 
of  different  species  to  determine  which  trees  are 
best  suited  for  forestry  development  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  have  the  most  expert  advice  ob- 
tainable in  developing  this  project,  the  President 
of  the  University  conferred  with  two  men  who 
had  for  years  given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  consideration  of  problems  affecting 
forestry  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  and  through- 
out our  country,  men  of  international  reputation 
of  whom  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
is  fittingly  proud— Dr.  J.  T.  Rothroek,  of  West 
Chester,  first  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  late  Hon.  S.  B.  Elliott,  of 
Reynoldsville,  of  the  Forestry  Reservation  Com- 
mission, the  Nestor  of  the  foresters  of  the  State. 
These  two  men  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically 
undertook  the  task  of  determining  how  this  tract 
could  best  be  laid  out  for  the  desired  purpose. 

First  of  all  a  careful  survey  was  made,  the 
tract  was  cleared  of  the  scrub  growth,  and  a 
mesh  wire  fence  erected  around  the  entire  prop- 
erty except  the  side  immediately  adjoining  the 
University's  Arboretum,  the  posts  being  obtained 
from  the  scattered  trees  which  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  put  the  plan  into  operation.  In- 
cidentally it  is  interesting  that  enough  was  realiz- 
ed from  the  sale  of  cordwood  to  meet  the  expense 
of  clearing  the  ground,  and  of  planting  the  new 
trees. 

The  land  which  was  set  aside  for  this  experi- 
mental tree  plantation  is  located  on  a  gently  slop- 
ing mountain  side  of  approximately  900  feet  ele- 
vation; at  places  the  soil  is  good,  at  other  places 
it  is  thin  or  rocky.  The  land  is  entirely  un- 
suitable for  agricultural  or  even  grazing  purposes, 
and  is  typical  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Pennsyl- 
vania mountain  land  waiting  to  be  reclaimed  bv 
scientific  reforestation. 

All  of  these  features,  together  with  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  the  relative  position  of  the 


highway,  were  taken  into  account  by  Dr.  Roth- 
rock  and  Mr.  Elliott  in  making  their  plan. 

The  tract  is  approximately  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  with  the  base  411  feet,  adjoining  the 
University  Arboretum;  one  side,  1,034  feet,  along 
the  highway;  and  the  other  side,  947  feet,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Arboretum  boundary  line.  It 
seemed  advisable  to  divide  the  land  into  plots 
approximately  100  feet  square,  with  a  driveway 
16  feet  in  width  extending  around  the  property 
and  pathways  6  feet  wide  separating  any  two 
adjoining  plots.  The  arrangement  is  shown  on 
the  accompanying  chart.  In  this  way  each  block 
lends  itself  to  experimentation  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  pure  and  mixed  stands,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  relative  value  of  alternating  the 
trees  in  a  row  or  of  planting  alternate  rows  of 
different  varieties.  It  seemed  desirable  to  make 
the  experiment  with  a  large  number  of  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous  trees  of  recognized  timber 
value.  The  various  combinations  are  shown  on 
the  chart.* 

The  following  trees  were  planted : 

1.  500  Jack  Pine 

2.  400  Scotch  Pine 

3.  500  White  Pine 

4.  500  Pitch  Pine 

5.  400  Red  (or  Norway)  Pine 

6.  400  Western  Yellow  (or  Bull)  Pine 

7.  400  European  Larch 

8.  500  Norway  Spruce 

9.  100  Red  Spruce 

10.  100  Hemlock 

11.  100  Yellow    Birch 

12.  400  Bur-oak 

13.  300  Black   Oak 

14.  100  Pin  Oak 

15.  300  White  Oak 

16.  400  Sugar  Maple. 

17.  600  Tulip  Poplar 

18.  600  Basswood 

19.  700  White    Ash 

20.  300  Wild   Black   Cherry 

21.  100  Elm 

22.  300  Honey  Locust 

8,000 
In  order  to  make  the  experiment  scientifically 
valuable,  seedlings  of  the  same  age  were  secured, 
most  of  them  being  furnished  by  the  State  nurs- 
eries. This  experimental  tree  plantation  was  the 
beginning  of  a  practical  scientific  experiment,  so 
far  unique  in  this  country,  which  is  bound  in 
ten,  twenty  and  fifty  years  to  be  productive  of 
information  of  great  value  to  the  forestry  in- 

•  See  IlluBtratlon. 
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terests  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  country  at 
large. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Elliott  in  discussing  Dr.  Emery's 
paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fores- 
try Association  said :  ' '  The  main  cause  which  led 
me  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Demon- 
stration Plantation  of  trees  that  are  of  economic 
importance  for  the  production  of  needful  forest 
products  was,  that  thus  far,  in  this  country,  we 
have  been  without  practical  knowledge  of  forest 
growth,  and  the  adaptation  of  species  to  locations 
and  environments;  and  hence,  all  has  been 
largely,  if  not  wholly  guess-work.  Another  rea- 
son was  that  if  a  plantation  of  that  kind  were 
established  where  it  could  be  seen  by  the  public 
at  large,  and  where  the  several  species  of  our 
timber  trees  could  be  seen  in  proximity  to  each 
other,  deductions  could  be  drawn  without  having 
to  investigate  forests  remote  from  each  other,  and 
where  climatic  and  local  conditions  might  vary, 
and  it  would  have  a  great  educational  power.  Be- 
sides all  this  there  was  present  in  my  mind  the 
great  advantage  to  foresters  of  the  future  who 
could  see  what  those  of  "the  present  day  were 
unable  to  ascertain — ^the  adaptability  of  certain 
species  to  certain  soils,  location,  and  environment 
— and  thus  have  set  before  them  an  object  lesson 
of  great  value. 

''As  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
educated  foresters  as  to  whether  pure  or  mingled 
stands  are  best,  Dr.  Rothrock  and  I  arranged  the 
planting  so  that  one-half  of  each  compartment 
should  be  of  one  species  only,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  same  compartment  of  mingled  species  of 
various  kinds,  so  that  the  forester  of  the  future 
can  see  which  is  best  in  like  situations.  It  is  but 
proper  to  state  that  we  fully  agreed  on  all  details, 
and  if  there  should  prove  to  be  a  failure  we  two, 
alone,  are  responsible. 

''For  this  good  work,  this  painstaking,  gener- 
ous, patriotic,  financially  unremunerative  work, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  the 
donor  of  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  it  on—a 
donor  who  stands  unknown  to  the  publie  which 
is  benefited  by  that  wisdom  and  liberality." 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  following  Mr.  Elliott's 
comments  on  the  forestry  demonstration  planta- 
tion at  Lehigh  University,  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  ''it  was  a  most  important  educational 
move,  not  simply  because  of  its  association  with 
a  great  educational  institution,  but  because  also 
of  its  relation  to  the  whole  forestry  problem  of 
the  State  and  Nation. 

"The  soil  upon  which  this  plantation  is  male 
represents  fairly  the  character  of  the  millions 
of  acres  upon  which  Pennsylvania's  future  forests 
are  to  grow,  if  grown  at  all.     It  is  non-agri- 


cultural land,  upon  which  timber  has  once  grown. 
Whatever  is  possible  there  is  possible  elsewhere 
in  our  State.  Furthermore,  this  same  plantation, 
it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  solve  for  our  region  the 
relative  merits  of  different  methods  in  forestry 
procedure,  for  we  may  safely  assume  that  they 
will  be  fully  'tried  out'. 

"Our  hope  is  that  Lehigh  University  will  en- 
large the  area  devoted  to  this  productive  line  of 
work,  because  there  is  an  assurance  that  a  well- 
considered  plan  will  be  followed  to  its  natural 
results;  an  assurance  which,  unfortunately,  can- 
not be  positively  counted  upon  for  any  State 
operation." 

The  above  gives  the  account  of  the  start  five 
years  ago,  in  1915,  of  this  experimental  planta- 
tion. Now,  1920,  Dr.  Rothrock  has  been  called  on 
by  the  University  to  make  a  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plantation  whieh  has  had,  dur- 
ing the  five  years,  the  unremitting  and  careful 
oversight  and  attention  of  the  University  Super- 
intendent of  Grounds,  J.  C.  Cranmer,  a  forester 
of  experience  and  good  judgment,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Dr.  Rothrock 's  re- 
port: 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker, 

President,  Lehigh  University, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

"The  August  issue  of  'Forest  Leaves,'  1915, 
contains  an  interesting  statement  by  Vice- 
President  Dr.  ^Natt  M.  Emery  concerning  'A 
Demonstration  Tree  Planting  At  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. ' 

"The  original  plan  of  the  lot  devoted  to 
this  purpose  is  reproduced  in  this  issue.  Dr. 
Emery  describes  it  as  follows:  'The  tract  is 
approximately  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  with 
the  base  of  411  feet  adjoining  the  University 
Arboretum;  one  side,  1,034  feet,  along  the  high- 
way; and  the  other  side,  947  feet,  a  continuation 
of  the  Arboretum  boundary  line.'  The  area  is 
about  five  and  one-half  acres. 

"The  soil,  what  there  is,  is  mainly  of  decom- 
posed gneiss  rock,  with  a'  very  small  proportion  of 
humus.  The  altitude  is  about  900  feet,  with  about 
an  average  four  degree  slope  to  the  northwest. 

"For  the  purpose  indicated,  it  is  in  many  re 
spects  ideal,  because  poor  and  unpromising  as  it 
is,  it  fairly  represents  vast  areas  which  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  must,  in  self  protection,  cover 
with  such  forests  as  it  can  produce,  or  allow  it 
to  remain  an  open,  corroding  ulcer  on  the  siirfaw 
of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  no  choice  h^ 
yond  these  alternatives.  The  State  is  now,  ioj 
the  first  time,  seriously  contemplating  the  magni- 
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tude  and  the  importance  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented. By  use  of  artificial  fertilizer,  and  by 
weeding  out  or  cutting  back  all  undesirable^  com- 
peting growth,  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  of 
the  desired  species  could  have  been  obtained,  but 
it  would  have  vitiated  and  rendered  the  experi- 
ment devoid  of  any  great  practical  purpose.  No 
seedling  planted  was  more  than  six  inches  high. 
When  it  was  put  into  the  ground,  it  was  allowed 
to  take  its  chance  of  life  in  competition  with 
whatever  else  grew  there.  That  any  of  it  sur- 
vived and  outgrew  and  overtopped  the  competi- 
tors, was  a  test  of  fitness  for  such  land. 

'  *  There  is  one  special  fact  that  merits  full  con- 
sideration. The  year  1919  was  a  locust  year. 
In  the  absence  of  living  chestnut,  the  weight  of 
the  attack  fell  upon  the  hardwoods.  The  oaks 
suffered  most  severely.  Among  the  conifers,  the 
European  Larch  was  probably  the  most  injured, 
though  the  damage  done  to  it  was  comparatively 
small. 

*' There  were  twenty-two  species  of  tree  plant- 
ed. Looked  at  from  the  light  of  five  years'  ex- 
{>erience,  it  is  evident  that  a  better  selection  of 
trees  could  have  been  made.  There  were  certain 
trees,  we  felt,  had  a  fair  chance.  There  were 
others  about  which  we  were  in  doubt,  but  the 
very  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  remove 
the  doubt,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  possible 
under  the  conditions. 

**The  following  brief  paragraphs  will  give  the 
essential  facts  concerning  each  species  planted. 
The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  the  loca- 
tion. 

1.  The  Jack  Pine  (Pinus  Banksiana)  is  vigor- 
ous, and  has  made  an  average  growth  of  at  least 
six  feet. 

2.  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  vigorous. 
Made  growth  of  six  feet.  When  planted  in  com- 
bination with  White  Pine,  it  overtopped  the 
latter.    Tract  partly  burned  over. 

3.  White  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus)  badly  burned. 
Shows  now  on  the  fire  ground  a  growth  of  three 
feet.     It  may  recover. 

4.  Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigida).  In  good,  satis- 
factory condition.    Average  growth  five  feet. 

5.  Red  or  Norway  Pine  (Pinus  resinosa). 
Vigorous,  but  has  made  only  three  feet  of  growth. 
Usually  it  is  a  more  rapid  grower. 

6.  Western  Yellow  or  Bull  Pine  (Pinus  pon- 
derosa).  Has  made  slow  growth;  hardly  more 
than  one  and  a  half  feet.    Success  doubtful. 

7.  European  I^rch  (Larix  Europa).  This 
tree  has  probably  the  best  showing  on  the  ground, 
making,  in  open  spaces,  a  growth  of  seven  feet. 


though  somewhat  suppressed  in  places  by  chest- 
nut and  sumac  sprouts. 

8.  Norway  Spruce  (Picea  Abies).  Growth  but 
twenty  inches  to  two  feet.  Seems  to  be  healthy, 
and  may  possibly  do  better,  but  present  rate  of 
growth  is  unsatisfactory. 

9.  Red  Spruce  (Picea  rubra).  Growth  one 
foot,  (''growing  more  slowly  in  cultivation  than 
any  other  spruce  tree'' — Sargent);  seems  to  be 
healthy. 

10.  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis).  The  seedlings 
sent  were  in  bad  condition  when  delivered.  They 
were  planted  and  a  few  came  up,  but  were  all 
destroyed  later  by  fire. 

*'The  above  all  are  cone  bearing  trees.  They 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  doing  better 
than  the  ''hardwood"  and  broad-leaved  kinds 
which  follow,  and  which  have  suffered  severely 
from  invasion  of  locusts  in  1919  and  fire  in  1918, 
which  facts  must  be  carried  in  mind  when  de- 
ciding on  the  degree  of  success  of  each  particular 
species. 

11.  Yellow  Birch  (Betula  lutea)  has  made  an 
average  growth  of  four  or  five  feet,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  badly  cut  by  the  locusts. 
The  Black  or  Sweet  Birch  grows  naturally  into 
tree  size  on  the  ground. 

12.  Bur-Oak  (Quercus  macrocarpa).  Badly 
burned  and  badly  scarred  by  locusts,  but  has  made 
a  growth  of  three  feet.  Under  normal  conditions 
it  promises  to  be  a  fair  success. 

13.  Black  Oak  (Quercus  velutina).  Grows 
naturally  on  the  gi'ound  and  its  condition  is 
about  the  same  as  the  bur-oak.  Badly  scarred  by 
locusts. 

14.  Pin  Oak  (Quercus  palustris).  Seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  less  successful  than  the 
above  named  oaks  in  the  contest  with  fire  and 
locusts. 

15.  White  Oak  (Quercus  alba).  Has  made  a 
poor  showing.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  it  has 
been  blotted  out  by  fire  and  locusts. 

16.  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharum).  Made 
an  average  growth  of  two  to  three  feet  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  badly  cut  by  the  locusts. 

17.  Tulip  Poplar  (Liriodendron  Tulipifera) 
Practically  suppressed  by  fire  and  locusts,  though 
a  few  straggling  specimens  remain. 

18.  Basswood  (Tilia  Americana).  Some  small 
specimens  surviving.  The  best  mixed  in  with 
Wild  Black  Cherry.  Success  doubtful,  though 
fire  and  locusts  responsible,  in  part  at  least,  for 
failure. 

19.  White  Ash  (Fraxinus  Americana).  Gener- 
ally growing.     Three  or  four  feet  high,  in  spite 
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of  fire.     At  present,  its  worst  foe  is  the  sweet 
birch,  with  which  it  is  competing. 

20.  Wild  Black  Cherry  (Prunus  serotina). 
Grows  naturally  to  tree  size  on  the  ground. 

21.  Elm  (Ulmus  Americana)  No  note  of  it. 
Apparently  wiped  out  by  fire. 

22.  Honey  Locust  (Gleditschia  triacanthos) . 
Destroyed  by  fire. 

''No  seedlings  of  Short-leaved  Pine,  Cucumber, 
Scarlet  Oak,  or  Bald  Cypress,  originally  contem- 
plated for  the  plantation,  could  be  obtained.  The 
Western  Yellow  or  Bull  Pine  was  substituted 
for  the  Short-leaved  Pine. 

General  Considerations. 

''Of  the  twenty-two  species  planted,  there  are 
six  species  of  cone-bearing  trees  which  may  be 
considered  as  having  made  good,  and  four  species 
which  remain  in  doubt. 

"Among  the  broad  leaved,  or  hardwood,  trees, 
we  know  definitely  that  there  are  four  that  can 
be  depended  upon  as  suitable  for  planting  on  sites 
similar  to  the  one  we  are  considering — ^namely: 
Black  and  Rock  Oak>  Sweet  Birch  and  Wild 
Black  Cherry. 

"There  remain  among  the  hardwood  species 
listed,  eight  absolutely  in  doubt,  because  in  two 
successive  years,  visitations  (fire  and  locusts) 
either  one  of  which  frequently  kills  or  seriously 
hinders  the  trees  in  question,  came  upon  them. 
The  chances  are  that  some,  at  least,  of  these 
doubtful  forms  would  have  risen  above  and  over- 
topped the  brush  with  which  they  were  contend- 
ing. 

"In  view  of  the  facts,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  all  of  the  species  planted  could  have  made 
successful  growth  if  treated  with  special  care, 
but  that  would  hardly  have  been  a  forestry  test, 
because  it  is  not  applicable  over  extensive  areas. 
The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  determine 
just  what  species  can  grow  in  such  soil  in  com- 
petition with  other  less  desirable  species,  and 
overtop  them. 

"The  interest  of  Lehigh  University  in  the  press- 
ing problem  of  a  future  supply  of  timber  for  the 
needs  of  Pennsylvania  is  earnest  and  practical, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
demonstration  area,  the  University,  under  the 
judicious  suggestion  of  the  President,  Dr.  H.  S. 
Drinker,  purchased  an  adjoining  tract  of  six  acres 
for  an  Arboretum  for  the  growth  and  exhibition 
of  desirable  timber  trees.  There  are  now  grow- 
ing in  that  tract  thousands  of  seedlings  of  pines, 
larch,  spruce,  firs,  arborvitae,  oaks,  tulip-poplar, 
ash,  birches,  beech,  magnolias,  dogwood,  elm  and 


others.    Also  a  large  number  of  trees  of  various 


"In  the  clearing  up  of  the  forest  tract,  known 
as  Sayre  Park,  the  University  has  planted  on  iU 
ground  upwards  of  sixty-five^  thousand  forest 
trees. 

"The  University  Campus  and  Park,  Arboretum, 
and  Demonstration  Plot,  cover  about  175  acres. 
The  clean,  healthful  condition  of  the  trees  is 
evidence  of  judicious  treatment  by  their  care- 
taker, Mr.  J.  C.  Cranmer. 

"The  Demonstration  Plot  was  purchased,  then 
laid  out  and  planted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hon.  Simon  B.  Elliott  and  the  writer  in  1915; 
since  which  time  five  years  have  elapsed.  The 
average  observer  may  think  the  growth  shown  is 
insufi^ient,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
largest  seedlings  planted  were  six  inches  high; 
the  majority  were  less.  In  addition,  the  locusts 
and  the  fire  have  done  their  destructive  work. 
As  a  forestry  proposition  of  especially  important 
character^  we  believe  that  it  should  be  continue! 
as  a  testing  ground  to  discover  what  species  of 
trees  may  most  surely  be  depended  upon  to 
grow  on  the  vast,  abandoned  areas  of  like  soils 
in  this  State.  It  is  an  open  question  for  those 
in 'charge  to  decide,  whether  it  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  strictest  sense  as  a  testing  ground, 
upon  which  seedlings  from  three  to  five  years  old 
should  be  set  out  and  take  their  chance  of  growth 
in  competition  with  other  established  native 
trees;  or  whether  the  seedlings  should  be  more 
tenderly  cared  for  and  favored  in  their  life 
struggle.  The  latter  method,  no  doubt,  can  be 
made  to  render  more  striking,  immediate  results. 
The  former  method,  if  rigorously  conducted,  will 
win  no  applause  as  an  illustration  of  neat,  or 
clean  forestry;  but  in  the  long  run,  it  may  save 
much  labor  and  muieh  money  if  the  individual 
foresters  over  the  State  know  just  what  species 
of  trees  can  best  be  depended  upon  to  force  their 
way  up  above  the  underbrush  and  become  market- 
able timber.  No  institution  in  Pennsylvania  can 
more  appropriately  than  Lehigh  University  eon- 
duct  and  continue  this  practical  work  which  it 
has  commenced.*' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 
Sept.  8th,  1920. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Lehigh  University 
authorities  to  continue  this  Demonstration  Plot 
as  a  testing  ground  of  timber  growth  under 
purely  natural  conditions,  and  to  plant  new  seed- 
lings to  replace  those  destroyed  by  locusts  or 
fire,  or  by  causes  other  than  those  properly  and 
ordinarily  pertaining  to  the  plant  struggle  for 
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life  among  competing  natural  growths.  Those 
planted  to  supply  the  places  of  those  eliminated 
since  the  original  planting  in  1915  are  of  course 
being  carefully  catalogued,  and  their  history 
chronicled  to  the  end  that  this  Demonstration 
Plot  may  serve  as  a  continuing  study  of  survival 
of  our  trees  under  natural  conditions. 


Wood  Notes  from  Maine 

Whiskey  Jack. 

BIRD  life  in  the  Northern  woods  presents 
one,  to  me,  most  attractive  species  in  the 
Canadian  Jay,  called  also  Moose  Bird  and 
Camp  Thief  and  Whiskey  Jack.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  our  blue  jay  and  in  a  general  way  re- 
sembles that  bird,  though  with  its  colors  more 
subdued.  The  last  name,  Whiskey  Jack,  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  two  Cree  Indian  words, 
Husky  Cha  (spelling  uncertain). 

1  have  never  known  a  visitor  to  the  deep  woods 
of  Maine,  especially  if  visiting  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, upon  whom  this  bird  did  not  produce 
an  impression.  Wander  all  morning,  you  may, 
and  not  see,  or  hear  a  single  one — but  throw 
off  your  pack,  collect  birch  bark  and  wood  for 
your  camp  fire,  and  the  chances  are  that  as  soon 
as  the  smoke  ascends  you  will  see,  one  or  more, 
coming  from  a  distance  to  alight  upon  a  nearby 
tree  and  make  a  preliminary  examination  before 
approaching  for  an  intimate  acquaintance.  He 
will  immediately  take  anything  of  food  kind  that 
you  offer  and  fiy  with  it  to  a  neighboring  tree  and 
deposit  it  in  a  crotch  where  it  will  be  safe,  and 
will  then  quickly  return  for  more.  He  wastes 
no  time  in  eating  while  you  are  there,  that  can 
be  attended  to  in  your  absence.  What  he  can 
not  carry  off  in  his  bill,  he  will  lift  in  his  feet. 
When  the  load  is  up  to  the  limit  of  his  strength, 
his  efforts  to  escape  with  it  are  a  study  in  de- 
termined effort.  Recently  I  saw  one  drop 
suddenly  down  on  a  log  and  seize  a  bit  of  cheese 
that  a  guide  had  placed  by  his  side  after  taking 
a  bite  from  it,  evidently  recognizing  that  it  was 
more  desirable  than  the  bread  temptingly  thrown 
to  him. 

On  one  occasion  I  caught  one  in  a  deserted 
cabin,  where  he  thought  he  was  out  of  sight  be- 
cause he  had  thrust  his  head  in  a  crack  between 
two  logs.  On  capturing  him  I  stroked  his  head 
and  back  as  I  walked  to  the  door  to  release  him. 
When  I  reached  the  open,  I  removed  restraint, 
expecting  him  to  seek  immediate  safety  in  flight. 
Instead  of  escaping,  he  sat  contentedly  on  my 
finger,  and  turning  his  head^from  side  to  side, 
began   a    critical   inspection   of   me.     I   finally 


shook  him  off.  His  dishonesty  is  above  suspicion. 
It  is  clear  and  positive.  He  will  steal  anything 
of  yours  that  he  can  carry  away,  no  matter 
whether  he  can  use  it  or  not. 

I  confess  I  like  to  see  the  thieving  rogue  ap- 
proach the  camp.  He  is  company  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  he  is  always  a  study. 

In  spite  of  his  thieving  propensities,  he  is 
seldom  molested  in  the  Northern  woods.  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  killing  one  brings  bad 
luck.  Once  I  questioned  an  old  woodsman  on  this 
point.  He  said:  '*Why,  don't  you  know?  Them 
birds  is  corbies,''  '^Corbies,"  I  queried,  *^what  is 
a  corbie  f"  **Why  when  a  hunter,  or  a  lumber- 
man dies  up  in  these  woods,  his  soul  goes  into 
them  birds.  It  is  bad  luck  to  kill  them."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  probe  this  belief  and  dis- 
cover its  origin. 

The  French  for  raven  is  Corbeau,  and  Whiskey 
Jack  is  entirely  a  raven  in  his  propensities,  quite 
irrespective  of  his  structural  peculiarities.  Was 
this  word  introduced  into  Maine  by  the  French 
Canadian,  and  the  superstition  engrafted  upon 
it  before,  or  after  its  introduction  within  our 
territory.    Let  pundits  answer. 

The  Chipmunk. 

It  was  a  bleak,  raw  November  day,  up  there  in 
the  woods  of  Maine,  when,  tired  looking  for  deer, 
I  sat  down  in  a  soft  bed  of  moss  at  the  base  of 
a  stump,  where  I  could  be  on  the  watch  just  as 
well  as  by  standing  and  be  so  much  more  com- 
fortable. A  little  striped  squirrel,  like  our  com- 
mon ground  hackey,  was  running  from  log  to  log, 
now  away  from  me  and  now  toward  me.  He  had 
some  purpose  in  view,  but  his  general  demeanor 
was  more  of  an  inquiry  than  of  dissatisfaction. 

He  gradually  drew  near  to  me,  and  in  a  gentle, 
querulous  note  commenced  to  examine  me  more 
carefully.  I  began  to  understand  his  language. 
Evidently  I  was  a  stranger  and  he  wanted  to 
know  who  I  was,  where  did  I  come  from,  what 
was  I  doing  there,  at  any  rate,  would  I  please 
gof  I  was  interfering  with  his  plans,  and  his 
patience  was  about  gone.  Still  I  would  not  go, 
and  he  became  real  downright  mad.  What  right 
had  I  there  Y  I  did  not  live  in  the  woods.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  wrath  that  was  shaking 
his  little  frame.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
he  wanted  me  to  get  off  that  bed  of  moss;  that 
he  was  the  proprietor. 

I  rose  and  right  down  where  I  had  been  sitting 
was  the  opening  of  a  tunnel,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  lead  into  his  home.  In  a  minute  ''he  made 
for  it,"  and  disappeared  into  the  depths  beneath 
the  stump.    It  was  a  poor  home,  I  thought,  but 
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contentment  is  relative,  and  he  was  a  happy, 
satisfied  squirrel.  I  hope  he  is  faring  well  on  his 
garnered  beech  nuts,  and  that  he  has  enough  to 
last  him  until  spring  invites  him  out. 

H£D  SguiRRKL. 

For  the  strij)ed  squirrel  1  have  a  real  aflPection. 
I  have  petted  them,  cared  for  them  over  winter 
when  I  found  them  in  distress  and  released  them 
in  the  spring.  But  for  the  red  squirrel,  the  piney 
as  the  boys  call  him,  I  have  no  love.  Ue  is  an 
inborn  savage,  practically  untamable  and  always 
mischievious.  The  sight  of  him  always  gives  rise 
in  my  mind  to  the  question  **What  mischief  have 
you  been  at  last?''  We  have  a  surplus  of  them 
in  West  Chester.  They  carry  off  young  birds 
from  the  nests,  eat  the  hearts  out  of  our  best 
I)ears,  and  nest  and  rear  their  young  in  the  loft 
of  a  neighbor's  house,  making  at  the  same  time 
such  a  disturbance  that  sleep  in  that  house  at 
3  A.  M.  is  out  of  the  question.  I  don't  like  them 
in  my  home,  and  so  I  suppose,  the  one  I  was  in- 
terviewed by  in  the  Maine  woods  had  good  reason 
for  not  liking  me  in  his  home. 

W^alking  quietly  along  a  trail  leading  to  the 
Aroostook  River,  I  recognized  an  unusual  sound. 
I  could  not  locate  it.  First  it  seemed  to  be  on 
one  tree  and  then  on  another.  At  length  I  dis- 
covered a  red  squirrel  hanging  head  downward, 
as  he  clung  to  the  rough  bark  of  a  birch  tree. 
He  was  the  disturber  of  peace.  It  was  not  a 
lamiliar  sound.  Instead  of  being  what  I  exj>ected 
from  a  red  squirrel,  it  was  more  like  the  sound 
of  sawing  wood,  but  evidently  he  thought  there 
was  some  need  of  it  then  and  there.  I  halted  and 
looking,  listening  I  enjoyed  the  chance  for  a 
new  study.  I  could  discover  no  reason  for  the 
peculiar  manifestation.  Usually  I  would  have 
been  treated  to  a  chatter  with  something  of  a 
squeak  in  it,  just  the  plain  every  day  chatter  of 
a  red  squirrel.  Possibly  it  was  just  a  sarcastic 
recognition  of  my  presence  and  an  expression  of 
the  pleasure  he  was  deriving  from  my  visit.  1 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  doubt.  This 
was  all  preliminary  to  what  was  coming. 

The  plaintive  wrath  of  the  striped  squirrel  was 
a  zephyr  compared  with  the  tornado  of  the  red, 
which  was  vicious  and  without  the  excuse  which 
the  striped  squirrel  had  when  I  was  sitting  on 
the  entrance  to  his  home.  It  was  sublimated 
hate  of  the  foreigner  who  had  invaded  his  woods 
and  he  intended  to  have  it  out  with  him!  I  had 
not  interferred  with  either  his  beech  nuts  nor 
his  spruce  cone  caches.  The  noisy,  chattering 
little  mite  was  just  like  those  men  who  want  to 
possess  the  whole  earth,  but  are  able  to  use  only 
a  small  part  of  it. 


When  I  started  to  go,  he  followed  from  tref 
to  tree,  and  from  limb  to  limb,  halting  here  ain: 
there  for  a  moment  to  stamp  with  his  tiny  let^c 
on  the  limbs  in  utter  rage.  What  was  the  mattei 
with  himf  Was  he  insane,  or  simply  like  other 
chatterers,  who  use  expletives,  just  as  a  means 
ot  relieving  themselves Y 

The  Ermine. 

I  pick  up  the  advertisement  of  a  well  known 
merchant,  and  find  the  following:  '*Fur  coats 
start  at  $82.50  for  a  glossy  marmot  and  go  lo 
$3,000.  for  a  regal  ermine  wrap. ' '  The  source  of 
this  regal  robe  is  **any  one  of  several  species  of 
weasels  of  the  Northern  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, which  assume  a  pure  white  coat  in 
winter,  except  for  the  terminal  part  of  the  tail, 
which  always  remains  jet  black."  To  complete; 
in  brief  the  history  of  these  animals  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  that  in  summer  they  throw  off  the 
snowy  coat  and  assume  dirty  brown  or  yellowiish 
brown  color,  more  in  accord  with  their  surround- 
ings, and  are  then  known  as  weasels  or  stoats. 
They  are  blood  relatives  of  the  skunk. 

The  body  of  the  ermine  is  about  six  inches  in 
length,  and  the  tail  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
shorter.  When  in  motion,  owing  to  the  short 
legs,  the  animal  almost  seems  to  creep.  One 
might  say  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  serpent 
mode  of  going  forward.  The  eyes  are  jet  black, 
and  make  one  wonder  just  what  scheme  of  murder 
is  being  hatched  in  the  brain  back  of  them.  It 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  capture  one  with  the 
hands,  even  if  it  could  be  safely  done.  Yet  the 
animal  is  not  shy.  In  the  Maine  woods  it  will 
run  along  with  you  in  a  parallel  line  just  beyond 
your  reach,  disappearing  now  behind  a  log  or  a 
rock,  only  to  reappear  in  a  moment  for  further 
inspection  of  you.  Its  most  distinctive  char- 
acteristics are  its  blood  thirst  and  its  impudent 
courage.  These  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  ajv 
propriate  or  properly  suggestive  in  a  ** regal 
robe" — though  one  has  occasionally  to  take 
things  as  h^  ftnds  them. 

They  were  unusually  abundant  about  our  No- 
vember camp  in  Maine  this  year.  As  often  as 
our  one  trap  was  set,  we  caught  an  ermine.  Our 
presence  in  the  camp  did  not  interfere  with  them. 
There  was  a  revelation  of  unexpected  character 
made  to  us  one  evening  as  we  sat  around  the 
cabin  stove.  W^e  heard  something  fall  on  the  \oz 
porch  in  front  of  the  cabin.  Investigation  proved 
it  was  an  ermine  endeavoring  to  climb  up  the 
perfectly  smooth  barked,  perpendicular  spruce 
logs,  a  height  of  seven  feet  to  a  bunch  of  pheas- 
ants that  was  hanging  there  for  safe  keeping. 
The    noise    we    heard    was    the    ermine    falling 
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heavily  each  time  he  attempted  to  reach  the  birds. 
Hfi  could  get  so  near  to  .them  that  he  persisted 
in  his  attempt  several  times.  Finally  he  gave 
up  that  and  began  to  plan  for  another  mode  of 
approach.  He  could  reach  our  window  sill  Irom 
the  porch;  but  in  order  to  get  beyond,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  within  two  inches  of  a  bright 
burning  lantern.  He  found  the  window  sill  no 
easier  method  of  approach  than  the  direct  route 
from  the  porch;  but  he  persisted  in  his  attempts, 
passing  the  light  each  time  without  any  signs  of 
lear,  until  at  last  a  member  of  the  party  went 
outside  with  a  gun  and  standing  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  determined  animal,  shot  it.  How- 
ever much  wild  animals  usually  dread  a  blaze, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  ermine  has  small  dread 
of  it. 

Even  domestic  animals,  isolated  in  the  woods, 
come  at  last  to  take  on  new  habits.  Cats  are 
frequently  left  at  these  remote  cabins,  maintain- 
ing themselves  on  wild  mice.  After  a  month  of 
isolation,  if  a  man  comes  to  the  cabin,  they  will 
follow  him  in  the  woods  almost  as  readily  as  a 
dog.  I  started  on  a  hunt  immediately  after 
reaching  our  hunting  cabin.  There  was  a  young 
but  full  grown  cat  there  that  started  off  with 
me  and  actually  interfered  with  me  by  persist- 
ently rubbing  and  purring  against  my  feet.  It 
was  simply  a  desire  for  human  companionship, 
which  with  the  cat  is  an  acquired  habit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cat  by  too  prolonged  absence 
from  friends  may  become  entirely  wild  and  shun 
human  presence  absolutely. 

An  illustration  of: 
'*In  truth,  my  love,  IVe  learned  so  well  to  fast 

I  know  not  whether  I  might  not  bring  myself 
at  last 

To  do  without  you  altogether.'' 

J.  T.  R. 


The  National  Forestry  Program. 

THE  more  or  less  fragmentary  and  spasmodic 
consideration  of  the  question  of  a  national 
timber  supply  which  had  been  going  on 
for  thirty  years,  during  which  time  the  most  im- 
portant report  was  that  of  the  National  Con- 
servation Commission  in  190S,  was  given  added 
impetus  in  1919  by  the  then  Chief  Forester,  Col. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  who  participated  in  a  series  of 
country-wide  conferences,  with  lumbermen,  tim- 
berland  owners,  forestry  organizations,  state 
officials  and  others.  This  was  followed  by  the 
report  of  the  present  Chief  Forester,  Col.  W.  B. 
Qreeley  on  June  1,  1920,  in  response  to  Senate 
Resolution  311,  which  definitely  outlined  the 
national  legislation  needed  for  the  consolidation 


and  extension  of  Federal  forest  holdings  and  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  fire  prevention  and 
forest  renewal. 

In  the  meantime,  measures  having  the  same 
end  in  view^  but  of  somewhat  different  character 
had  been  suggested  by  various  organizations. 

The  final  result  of  these  several  steps  in  the 
same  direction  was  a  conference  in  New  York 
on  October  15,  1920,  at  which  unanimous  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  all  essentials  of  the  com- 
prehensive policy  set  forth  in  the  Snell  Bill 
(H.  R.  15327)  and  the  authorization  of  the 
National  Forestry  Program  Committee  to  further 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  situation  now,  therefore,  is  that  the  Snell 
Bill  is  before  Congress,  with  hearings  arranged, 
and  public  support  asked  for  the  legislation^  in 
order  that  the  nation  may  establish  a  definite 
forest  policy,  which  will  effectively  provide  for 
an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  of  timber 
from  federal,  state  and  privately  owned  forest 
land. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows :    Section — 
1 — ^Provides  forest   protection  and  renewal  in 
cooperation  with  states  and  other  agencies 
2 — Federal  expenditures  for  this  purpose  not  to 
exceed  expenditures  by  the  cooperating  state. 
3 — Directs  survey  of  forest  resources  and  timber 

requirements  of  Nation. 
4 — Appropriates  $2,000,000  yearly  for  five  years 
to  carry  out  provisions  1,  2  and  3,  of  which 
$1,000,000  must  be  for  forest  protection. 
5 — ^Appropriates  $1,000,000  yearly  for  five  years 
for    forest    research    and    investigations    in 
wood   utilization  including  study   of  forest 
taxation. 
6— Appropriates  $1,000,000  yearly  for  five  years 
for    retforesiation    of    denuded     lands    in 
Nation/ 1  Forests. 
7— Appropriates    $10,000,000    yearly    for    five 
years    for    acquiring    additional    land    for 
National  Forests. 
8 — ^Defines  procedure  in  purchase  of  lands  suit- 
able for  forest  production. 
9 — ^Authorizes  acquisition  of  similar  lands   by 
excnanges  of  land  or  timber,  when  clearly  in 
the  public  interest. 
10 — Provides   for   classification   of   other   public 
lands  which  are  valuable  chiefly  fof  timber 
production  or  watershed  protection,  and  ap- 
propriates $250,000  yearly  for  five  years  for 
this  purpose. 
11-12 — ^Provide    for   addition   of   such    lands   to 
National   Forests   upon   recommendation   of 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission, 
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NOTES. 

The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  has 
just  issued  its  23rd  annual  report. 

It  says  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  lumber 
used  in  Massachusetts  comes  from  other  States 
and  Canada,  much  of  it  from  the  Pacific  coast 
at  a  cost  for  freight  alone  of  more  than  it  would 
cost  to  grow  good  timber  at  home.  One-fifth  of 
Massachusetts,  about  1,000,000  acres  is  idle  land, 
most  of  which  is  only  suitable  for  growing  trees. 
If  this  idle  land  was  covered  with  forests,  it 
would  supply  practically  all  the  state's  needs  for 
lumber,  and  give  employment  to  more  than  20,000 
men. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1920  provision  is  made  for 
the  purchase  and  reforestation  of  100,000  acres 
in  15  years,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  as 
the  general  court  may  from  tiriSe  to  time  ap- 
propriate. 

The  Association  also  urges  support  of  the 
following  bills  now  in  the  U.  S.  Congress : 

Senate  4554  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act,  so  as  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
power  plants,  dams,  etc.,  in  the  National  Parks 
and  National  Monuments. 

Senate  4593,  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  National  Forests 


in  the  White  and  Southern  Appalachian  moun- 
tains. 

Also  the  Federal  appropriation  of  $l,OOO,00«t 
to  be  spent  under  the  Weeks  Law  in  coo}>eratioL 
with  the  States  in  the  Prevention  of  Forest  Fires. 

Massachusetts  now  has  8  State  forests  con- 
taining about  12,000  acres. 


The  Japanese  walnut  offers  possibilities  for 
landowners  who  are  seeking  to  plant  nut  trees 
for  shade  or  other  purposes,  say  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
nearly  as  hardy  as  the  black  walnut  and  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  where  it  is  especially  appropriate  tor 
farm  and  door-yard  planting.  For  the  present, 
seedling  trees  will  have  to  be  relied  upon  almost 
entirely,  as  very  few  budded  or  grafted  trees  ar«? 
available. 

This  nut  has  been  confused  with  the  Persian 
or  so-called  English  walnut,  although  the  two 
are  quite  unlike.  The  Japanese  is  a  dwartish 
species,  with  dull  green  rough  leaflets,  often  a:^ 
many  as  15  or  17  to  the  leaf,  and  bears  nuts  in 
racemes  of  a  dozen  or  more. 

The  shells  are  thinner  than  those  of  the  black 
walnut,  but  thicker  than  those  of  the  better 
Persian  walnuts.  The  flavor  of  the  kernels  is 
much  like  that  of  the  American  butternut. 


Forest  Fires  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  tables  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  will  show  the  devastation 

wrought  by  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania. 


Spring  Fires 

Total  Area    Area  State 

Cost  of  Extinction 

Average  Area 

Year 

No.  of  Fires 

Acres       Forest.  Acres 

Individuals     "      State 

Damage 

Per  Fu-e 

1913 

691 

344,751.7         76,849.5 

$  2,494.83        $21,112.11 

$628,566.71 

497 

1914, 

312 

67,415.6           3,864.75 

245.85            4,959.41 

128,068.34 

216 

1915 

912 

325,241.2         36,630.0 

1,364.17          24,694.86 

849,737.08 

356 

1916 

520 

98,980.0         18,134.5 

2,382.30            8,308.22 

181,692.45 

190 

1917 

1,736 

273,259.94        10,154.86 

7,901.30          25,528.16 

560,020.00 

157 

1918 

1,360 

203,958.3         15,776.2 

4,256.10          22,049.68 

356,839.90 

149 

1919 

828 

113,805.16        12,450.55 

2,191.29          11,201.94 

247,493.50 

137 

1920 

1,286 

240,762.64       19,317.00 

11,832.50          38,300.14 

961,248.35 

187 

Fall  Fires 

Total  Area    Average  per       Area  State      Cost  of  Extinction 

Year 

No.  of  Fires 

'Acres         Fire.  Acres         Forest.  Acres 

State 

Damage 

1913 

252 

41,515.85                165 

3,304.50 

$  5,571.77 

$  90359.95 

1914 

878 

299,870.85                341 

15,547.80 

26,359.13 

600,729  J^ 

1915 

180 

19,279.75                107 

2,059.00 

2,496.24 

34,478.71 

1916 

513 

50,022.90                 97 

5,184.25 

5,624.38 

77,397.95 

1917 

351 

46,079.06                131 

4,287.04 

4,692.83 

59,162,00 

1918 

270 

23,528.92                  87 

823.96 

3,390.28 

53,802.50 

1919 

122 

12,820.92                105 

908.70 

2,062.85 

31,902.00 

1920 

290 

15,650.37                 54 

125. 

4,772.39 

46,324.95 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  Governor  has  stated  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms  that  he  will  not  approve  legis- 
lative appropriations  in  excess  of  $90,000,- 
000.  Newspaper  information  comes  to  us  that 
there  are  bills  (March  23rd)  already  introduced 
which  aggregate  $190^00,000.  This  means  that 
$100,000,000  is  to  be  dropped  somewhere  between 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor. 

The  issue  is  a  clear  one.  There  are  the  fol- 
lowing fundamental  requirements  of  the  State 
government  before  the  people  today.  All  are  so 
absolutely  essential  to  State  prosperity  and  per- 
petuity that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the 
most  urgent,  for  all  of  them  demand  immediate 
action — Schools,  Health,  Forestry  and  Roads. 
These  should  have  first  call.  InsufiScient  ap- 
propriation for  any  of  them  will  be  reflected  back 
in  a  retarded  State  development,  mean  loss  of 
prestige  to  Pennsylvania,  and  place  greater  bur- 
dens upon  those  who  are  to  follow  us.  The  time 
to  act  wisely  is  now.  Postponement  means  dis- 
aster. No  man  of  sense  will  be  fatuous  enough 
to  deny  either  of  these  statements,  for  each  of 
them  is  a  recognized  fact. 

There  are  other  interests,  also  parts  of  the 
re^lar  machinery  of  State  government,  which 
can  ill  endure  any  reduction  of  appropriation. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  Governor  Sproul  to 
recognize  that  Pennsylvania  has  come  to  a  part- 
ing of  the  ways  between  local  and  general  legis- 
lation, between  political  expediency  and  states- 
manship, and  to  base  his  claim  for  remembrance 
of  his  administration  on  constructive  legislation. 
He  has  courageously  stated  his  belief  that 
Schools,  Health,  Forestry  and  Roads  are  funda- 
mental needs  requiring  every  help  the  State  can 
o^ve,  and  has  volunteered  his  assistance  in  start- 
ing them  immediately  to  work  on  lines  com- 
mensurate with  their-  importance. 

The  readers  of  Forest  Leaves  confidently  an- 
ticipate such  action  as  will  enable  the  Forestry 
Department  to  make  an  end  of  forest  fires,  and 
also,  to  at  least  double  the  area  of  the  State  for- 
ests. The  Governor  in  turn  has  the  right  to 
expect,  in  these  efforts,  the  entire  support  ot 
the    Pennsylvania  Forestry   Association.     Those 


are  days  of  individual  expression.  Write  to  your 
legislative  members  and  ask  them  to  vote  liberal 
appropriations  for  Pennsylvania  Forestry. 

There  are  scores  and  scores  of  measures  now 
before  the  Legislature  asking  for  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, all  meritorious  enough  to  demand  full 
consideration  in  times  of  less  pecuniary  strin- 
gency than  now,  but  which  are  of  no  vital  nee<l, 
and  have  no  call  whatever  for  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

There  is  just  one  question  for  a  member  of  our 
General  Assembly  to  ask  himself  concerning  any 
given  bill,  namely:  Can  this  measure  be  post- 
poned without  serious  injury  to  the  State?  If  it 
can  be,  then  postpone  it  for  fiusher  times.  Give 
right  of  way  to  bills  of  immediate  importance! 

J.  T.  R. 


Spring  Notes. 

IN  my  home  yard  there  stands  a  fine  horse 
chestnut  tree,  which  has,  at  4  feet  above  the 
ground,  a  diameter  of  2  feet  4  inches.  A 
year  ago  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  lower  limb 
which  was  obstructing  the  pavement.  The  buds 
were,  at  the  time,  just  opening.  We  picked  off, 
counted  and  weighed  them.  There  were  540  and 
the  average  weight  of  each  bud  was  30  grains. 
It  was  thought,  after  careful  examination,  that 
the  limb  removed  was  about  one-tenth  of  the 
folii^e-producing  part  of  the  tree,  which  would 
make  5400  the  approximate  number  of  buds  on 
the  tree.  On  May  21st,  the  tree  was  ia  full  leaf 
and  flower  and  it  was  found  that  the  buds  had 
each  in  32  days  grown  into  leaves  and  flowers 
weighing  on  the  average,  845  grains,  making  an 
a^regate  weight  of  highly  vitalized  material  of 
651  pounds  for  the  entire  tree.  This  gives,  however, 
only  part  of  the  tree's  activities,  for  beneath 
every  portion  of  the  bark  on  the  tree  there  was 
spread  out  a  thin  layer  of  cambium,  which,  on  its 
inner  half,  was  producing  wood,  and  on  its  outer 
half,  bark. 

A  horse  chestnut  tree  in  June  is  a  thing  of  joy 
to  look  at.  The  rank  luxuriance  and  liehness  of 
the  foliage  surpass  that  of  any  other  of  our 
familiar  trees.  But  it  seems  to  exhaust  its  ener- 
gies in  producing  this  luxuriance,  and  by  August 
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the  leaves  begin  to  change  from  bright  green  to 
brown. 

The  young  limbs  of  a  horse  chestnut,  as  a  rule, 
have  a  distinct  upward  tendency,  but  as  they 
grow  in  length  they  begin  to  droop.  The  old  limbs 
droop  in  a  very  positive  manner.  Whilst  this 
tendency  is  common  to  most  species  of  trees,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  marked  in  the  horse 
chestnut,  and  may  be,  in  part,  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  foliage  and  the  softness  of  the  wood. 

The  year  1921  will  long  be  remembered  be- 
cause of  its  February  and  March  weather.  It 
has  happened  that  we  have  had  snowdrops  in 
bloom,  out  of  doors,  in  January.  This  year  we 
had  a  few  out  on  February  5th.  They  were  on  a 
sunny  bank  and  had  been  exposed,  without  cover, 
all  winter.  Others  nearby,"  but  under  cover  of 
leaves,  were  much  later,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  heated  the  ex- 
posed bank,  but  that  the  winter  cover  of  leaves, 
though  a  protection  against  severe  cold,  was  a 
hindrance  as  the  spring  approached. 

Monday,  February  21st,  we  had  eight  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground  from  the  blizzard  of  the 
previous  day.  Neither  the  cold  nights  (28  de- 
grees several  days)  nor  the  snow  injured  the 
exposed  snowdrops,  for  on  March  Ist,  ther- 
mometer registering  42  degrees  in  the  morning, 
they  were  out  in  full  bloom  and,  those  under 
cover  were  breaking  through.  A  few  Siberian  ane- 
mones were  also  in  bloom,  and  the  first  honey 
bee  I  had  seen  was  visiting  the  snowdrops  and 
the  anemones. 

March  7th,  silver  and  red  maples  and  spice- 
wood  in  bloom.  I  found  a  brown  and  black 
caterpillar,  stiff  on  the  curbstone  this  morning 
(March  10th)  when  the  thermometer  registered 
38  degrees.  He  evidently  left  home  yesterday 
when  the  temperature  was  62  degrees.  A  differ- 
ence of  24  degrees  meant  everything  to  him. 

The  pretty  little  Scilla  Sibirica  is  now  com- 
mencing to  carpet  our  lawn. 

March  15th— Our  Norway  maple  fruited  abun- 
dantly last  year.  During  autumn  and  winter  the 
tiny  embryo  in  the  base  of  each  of  the  winged 
twin  seeds  furnished  food  eagerly  sought  by  the 
red  squirrels  infesting  the  grounds.  This  em- 
bryo is  packed  away  in  a  roundish  space  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  a  little  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  first  sign  of  activity  in  the  em- 
bryo in  the  spring  is  shown  when  the  seed,  which 
had  lain  prostrate  all  winter,  stands  erect,  with 
its  two  inch  long  wing  up  in  the  air.  The  end 
with  the  embryo  is  getting  close  to  the  earth  and 
examination  reveals  a  pale  projection  one-fourth 


of  an  inch  long.  Attached  to  the  upper  end  of 
this  are  two  seed  leaves,  each  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long  and  one-third  as  wide,  each  folded 
lengthwise  and  then  doubled  back  and  carved 
upon  itself.  Between  the  bases  of  these  leaves 
is  a  mere  point,  which  is  the  growing  end  of  the 
coming  tree.  The  other  end  of  the  thread-like 
projection  above  mentioned,  promptly  becomes 
busy,  fastening  itself  to  the  ground  and  within 
48  hours,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  soil 
damp  and  soft,  it  will  have  already  penetrated 
an  inch,  or  more,  into  the  ground.  Meanwhile, 
the  seed  leaves  begin  to  unfold  and  to  grow.  In 
the  process  of  unfolding  they  lift  off  the  see.l 
covering,  and  then  in  the  open  air  spread  apart, 
revealing,  as  they  do  so,  the  next  joint  of  stem 
and  a  pair  of  tiny  leaves.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  lifting  off  of  the  seed  cover,  which  seems 
to  be  such  a  simple  act,  is  in  reality  very  care- 
fully provided  for  by  a  special  opening  in  the 
seed  cover  and  by  the  special  manner  in  which 
the  seed  leaves  are  folded  to  produce  the  force 
required  to  liberate  the  young  tree  from  the 
seed  coat. 

Just  now,  March  15th,  several  of  our  sprin«: 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom.  The  snowdrops,  cro* 
cuses,  the  blue  scilla,  tulips,  hyacinths,  are  com- 
ing along.  All  of  these  agree  in  several  points. 
First  of  all,  they  belong  to  that  great  group  of 
flowering  plants  the  leaves  of  which  have  par- 
allel veins  extending  from  the  base  to  the  tips 
of  the  leaves.  And  in  the  second  place,  all  these 
new  leaves  spring  up  directly  from  the  bulb, 
which  is  under  ground,  and  must  break  throuich 
the  surface  to  reach  the  sunlight.  These  parallel 
veins  (or  nerves,  as  commonly  called)  facilitate 
folding  and  rolling  the  leaves  from  each  edge  in 
toward  the  centre,  making  a  hardened  tip,  which, 
as  the  leaf  gp-ows,  forces  its  way  up  to  and 
through  the  surface.  The  various  methods  by 
which  the  different  forms  of  leaves  emerge  from 
the  ground  are  full  of  interest,  but  each  one 
shows  more  or  less  of  special  adaptation  to  con- 
ditions. 

The  common  May  apple  leaf  is,  when  it 
emerges,  already  of  considerable  size — a  shield- 
shaped  expansion  with  the  leaf-stalk  attached  to 
the  middle  of  the  lower  surface,  though  the  leaf 
itself  is  neatly  folded  backward  around  the  stalk, 
which  makes  its  hardened  upper  tip  break 
through  the  ground  into  the  light.  *  As  the  leaf 
emerges,  it  resembles  a  closed  umbrella.  In  a 
day  or  two  (to  complete  the  simile)  it  might  be 
likened  to  an  open  umbrella.  Orderly  procedure 
is  often  very  marked  in  nature. 

In  the  case  of  the  unfolding  maple  seed  leaves. 
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the  very  first  thing  done  was  attaching  the 
young  root  to  the  earth  deep  enough  to  secure 
nourishment  and  moisture  for  the  immediate 
need  of  the  unfolding  leaves  and  the  lengthen- 
\ng   stem. 

In  a  still  more  marked  degree  this  is  exem- 
plified by  the  growth  of  a  young  white  oak  from 
the  acorn.  One  spring  day  I  noted  a  number 
of  these  acorns  on  the  ground  and  stooped  to  pick 
one  up.  I  found,  however,  that  it  was  firmly 
fixed  to  the  soil.  Examination  showed  that  the 
acorn  had  already  sprouted  and  that  there  was 
a  root  six  inches  long  in  the  soil,  though  the 
acorn  itself  showed  almost  no  sign  of  expanding 
seed  leaves.  Examination  of  a  more  advanced 
acorn  revealed  another  unexpected  condition.  As 
the  acorn  sits  upright  in  a  cup,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  in  the  future  development  of  the  young 
tree  from  the  acorn,  the  root  would  project  from 
what  was  the  bottom  of  the  acorn;  but  it  does 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  root  emerged  and  pro- 
reeded  to  grow  downward  into  the  soil  from  what 
was  the  free  end  of  the  acorn.  One  naturally 
looks  for  a  reason  for  this  condition.  Possibly 
it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  the  seed 
leaves  of  the  acorn  swell,  they  push  the  shell  off, 
and  the  last  part  of  the  shell  to  be  loosened  is 
that  hard,  resisting  portion  (base)  of  the  acorn, 
and  until  it  'Mets  go,''  there  is  no  possibility  by 
which  the  seed  leaves  can  expand  and  expose  the 
tender  growing  tip,  from  which  the  stem  is  to 
grow.  The  seed  leaves  of  the  acorn  are  thick 
and  gorged  with  nourishment,  part  of  which,  no 
doubt,  has  gone  to  development  of  the  root  be- 
fore the  true  stem  starts  on  its  upward  growth. 

One  (even  though  botanical ly  inclined)  can  not 
wholly  shut  his  eyes  (if  they  are  observant)  from 
bird  doings.  On  March  6th,  with  the  thermome- 
ter registering  50  degrees,  we  heard  the  earliest 
call  of  the  turtle  doves,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  pair,  presumably  the  ones  that  were  with 
us  on  the  previous  year,  sat  on  a  dead  limb  of  a 
pine  tree  near  where  they  had  nested  and  had 
raised  two  broods.  They  were  evidently  in 
trouble,  for  they  cooed  and  cooed  and  nodded 
and  nodded  to  each  other  while  looking  toward 
a  tin  trough  which  conducted  water  from  a  roof 
— surely  a  strange  place  for  sensible  birds  to 
build.  But  they  had  been  there  before,  after  the 
red  squirrels,  it  is  supposed,  had  destroyed  their 
young  in  a  nearby  maple  tree.  This  year,  how- 
ever, a  dense  growth  of  trumpet  vine  had  pre- 
vented access  to  the  old  nest  in  the  trough.  Their 
indecision  did  not  last  long.  They  abandoned  us 
for  a  few  days,  but  about  March  10th  were  again 
back  on  the  pine  tree,  inspecting  a  black  bird's 


nest  of  1920.  Ordinarily  a  dove's  nest  is  a 
*'mere  platform  rudely  made  of  twigs."  The 
doves  immediately  began  reducing  it  to  the  sim- 
plicity their  notions  of  home  demanded;  but  as  it 
was  a  firmly  built  nest,  they  soon  desisted  in 
their  work  of  destruction  and  accepted  the  situ- 
ation as  it  was.  We  did  not  notice  any  interest 
from  the  black  birds  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
some  was  shown  later.  It  was  not  of  very  de- 
termined character.  This  morning  (March  16th) 
the  dove  is  quietly  seated  in  the  nest,  as  if  she 
intended  to  remain.  Just  now  there  is  no  sign 
of  black  bird  hostility  or  presence,  though  yes- 
terday one  black  bird  was  noticed  inspecting  and 
working  on  the  same  limb  of  the  pine  tree,  with- 
in 4  feet  of  where  the  dove  is  sitting.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  spot  with  a  glass  reveals  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  nest,  which  was  never  finished. 

March  18th — There  is  a  vigorous  north  wind 
this  morning  and  the  branch  of  the  pine  tree 
on  which  the  dove  nest  rests  is  swaying  violently. 
The  bird,  as  observed  through  a  glass,  is  evi- 
dently disturbed  by  it.  Doves  so  often  build  on 
fences,  or  rocks  (-solid  places)  that  I  wonder  if 
this  bird  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  situation ! 

I  feel  sure  that  this  pair  of  birds  recognize  us 
as  friends.  They  ordinarily  show  no  alarm  as 
we  approach  them  to  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. But  on  one  occasion,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  bird  on  the  nest  was  distinctly  disturbed 
by  seeing  me  with  hands  up  looking  at  it  with  a 
field  glass.  I  thought  the  glass  and  the  position 
were  recognized  as  unusual  and  j)ossibly  danger- 
ous! J.T.  R. 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  has 
shipped  a  white  ash  tree,  six  feet  high,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This 
tree  will  replace  the  white  pine  that  wdS  de- 
stroyed by  the  California  plant  quarantine  au- 
thorities last  month  because  they  feared  the  gift 
from  this  State  might  introduce  the  disease 
known  as  white  pine  blister  rust.  The  white  ash 
tree  will  be  Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  ''The 
Forest  of  the  States"  that  is  being  established 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  grown  by  District 
Forester  T.  Roy  Morton  in  the  Greenwood  Forest 
Tree  Nursery,  in  Huntingdon  County. 


Commissioner  of  Forestry  Pinchot  re|X)rted  an 
infestation  of  Gypsy  Moth  in  Cambria  County, 
traceable,  undoubtedly,  to  the  large  infestation 
in  New  Jersey.  He  declared  we  should  be  on 
the  lookout  for  further  outbreaks. 
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Conference  on  Lumber  Supplies. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  leading  wood- 
nsing  industries  in  this  State  will  be  in- 
vited by  Governor  Sproul  to  attend  a  con- 
ference in  Harrisburg  on  April  13th  and  14th, 
to  discuss  the  present  timber  supply  and  to  con- 
sider probable  sources  of  future  supplies.  It  will 
be  the  first  meeting  ever  held  by  Pennsylvania 
business  men  who  must  depend  largely  upon  for- 
est products  for  the  continuation  of  their  indus- 
tries. 

Gilford  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  is 
working  with  Governor  Sproul  in  preparing  the 
preliminary  plans  for  the  meeting.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  between  250  and  300  industries  that 
use  wood  will  be  represented.  Durin;<  the  two- 
day  sessions  it  is  planned  to  bring  out  reliable 
figures  on  the  outlook  for  timber  and  its  allied 
products  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  believed  by  For- 
ester Pinchot  that  facts  will  be  presented  show- 
ing that  the  threatened  timber  shortage  is  rapidly 
becoming  acute.  Practical  methods  of  providing 
for  a  certain  future  timber  supply  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Wood-users  in  the  following  lines  of  indus- 
tries will  be  among  those  invited  to  attend  the 
conference:  Railroads,  mines,  steel  mills,  manu- 
facturers, makers  of  barrels,  tanks  and  kegs, 
cooperage,  poles  and  piling;  tanneries,  wagons 
and  parts,  furniture,  building  lumber,  planing 
mill  products,  turned  and  carved  wood,  lumber 
and  timber,  and  wood  novelties. 

Some  of  the  topics  scheduled  on  the  tentative 
program  are:  **The  Forest  and  the  State,"  by 
Governor  Sproul,  who  will  open  the  meeting; 
'* Where  Our  Timber  Comes  From;''  *'The 
Forest  and  the  Railroad;"  '*The  Forest 
and  the  Farm;"  ''The  Forest  and  the 
Town;"  ''The  Forest  and  the  Press;"  "The 
Forest  and  the  Factory;"  "The  Forest  and  the 
Mine;"  "The  Forest  and  I^bor;"  "The  Forest 
and  the  Food  Supply,"  and  "Why  We  Need  the 
Forest." 


Approved  Purchase  of  Land. 

THE  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion, at  a  meeting  held  February  25th,  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  58,853  acres  of 
land  in  the  White  Mountains,  southern  Applach- 
ians  and  Arkansas  at  an  average  price  of  $4.70. 
These  lands  consist  of  2  tracts  amounting  to  410 
acres  in  New  Hampshire;  3  tracts  aggregating 
969  acres  in  Tucker  and  Hardy  Counties,  West 


Virginia;  14  tracts  totaling  38,056  acres  in 
Augusta,  Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  Rockbridge 
and  Amherst  Counties,  Virginia;  3  tracts  with  a 
combined  area  of  8,745  acres  in  Johnson,  Unicoi^ 
and  Green  Counties,  Tennessee ;  11  tracts  amount- 
ing to  387  acres  on  the  Boone  and  Mt.  Mitchell 
purchase  units,  in  Avery,  Caldwell,  Burke  and 
McDowell  Counties,  North  Carolina;  5  tracts  to- 
taling 698  acres  in  Rabun  County,  Georgia:  4r» 
tracts  aggregating  6,283  acres  largely  in  Mont- 
gomery, Polk,  Scott,  Yell,  Pope,  Stone,  Newton 
and  Johnston  Counties,  Arkansas;  and  19  tracts 
in  Lawrence  and  Winston  Counties,  Alabama  hav- 
ing a  total  area  of  3,305  acres. 


Desires  Forest  Experiment  Station. 


GIFFORD  PINCHOT,  Pennsylvania's  Com- 
missioner of  Forestry,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  forest  experiment  station  in  this 
State,  as  provided  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  January  31,  1921,  by  Con- 
gressman Anderson  Walters,  of  Johnstown: 

''Knowledge  of  forestry  and  profit  from  forests 
go  hand  in  hand.  From  the  scientific  side  we 
know  too  little  about  Pennsylvania  forests.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  such  information,  and  the  best 
way  to  secure  it  is  through  a  forest  experiment 
station. 

'*A  forest  experiment  station  bears  the  same 
relation  to  forestry  as  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  bears  to  the  problem  of  farm  crops  pro- 
duction, and  is  needed  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
chief  aim  of  both  is  to  bring  about  better  meth- 
ods and  increased  production.  In  order  to  do  this 
in  forestry,  many  forest  problems  must  be  soIve<1. 

''The  whole  28,880,640  acres  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  natural  meadows  an*! 
rough  mountain  tops,  was  originally  covered  with 
a  dense  forest  growth.  Today  only  a  few  patches 
of  the  original  forest  remain.  Where  once  stoo<l 
unbroken  miles  of  heavy  timber,  barren  acres  ot 
mountain  land  are  now  producing  no  wood  of 
value. 

"A  forest  experiment  station  will  go  far  to 
help  us  work  out  the  best  and  quickest  methoils 
of  restoring  good  forest  growth  on  cut-over  and 
burnt-over  lands  and  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  our  forests.  We  welcome  help  in  this 
direction  from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
passage  of  Congressman  Walter's  bill  would  be 
of  untold  value  in  helping  to  restore  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  Pennsylvania's  forests.'' 
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Taxation  of  Permanent  Camp  Site  Permit- 
tees on  State  Forests. 

THE  Department  of  Forestry  should  have 
keen  sympathy  for  all  the  problems  and 
desires  of  camp  site  permittees  or  any 
other  users  of  State  Forest  land,  resources  and 
opportunities. 

This  sympathy  should  be  shown  by  kindly  help 
and  advice  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ability  of 
any  or  all  of  the  personnel  of  the  Department: 
such  help,  however,  always  being  exercised  with 
common  sense  and  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others  than  the  particular  user  involved. 

The  following  question  is  continually  being  put 
u})  to  the  Department  and  probably  to  the  For- 
esters :  ' '  Is  it  legal  for  the  local  tax  assessor  to 
assess  and  tax  my  camp  sitef '' 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  find  out  just  what 
the  local  tax  authorities  are  assessing:  (1)  Is  it 
the  furniture  at  the  camp  siteT  (2)  Is  it  the 
camp  site  building,  independently  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  T  (3)  Is  it  the  camp  site  lease 
itself?  (4)  Is  it  by  any  chance  the  ground  and 
buildings  covered  by  the  camp  site  lease  t 

Answering  No.  4  first,  it  is  clear  as  day  that 
the  ground  leas^  for  a  camp  site  belongs  to  the 
State  and  cannot  be  taxed  legally. 

As  to  No.  2,  it  is  understood  clearly  that  the 
buildings  placed  upon  camp  sites  by  the  lessees 
may  be  removed  by  the  lessees  at  any  time.  If 
so,  the  buildings  belong  to  the  lessees  inde- 
pendently of  the  real  estate  on  which  they  stand, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  buildings  are  personalty. 

Therefore^  as  to  questions  (1),  (2)  and  (3),  the 
furniture,  the  buildings  and  the  lease  itself  are 
all  personalty  and  all  belong  to  the  lessee. 

Whether  this  personalty  is  taxable  or  not  is  a 
matter  between  the  owner  and  the  personalty  and 
the  taxing  authorities,  and  the  Department  of 
Forestry  has  no  right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to 
interfere  or  exercise  judgment  with  regard  to 
this  personal  property  of  the  lessee  any  more 
than  the  Department  would  have  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  any  other  questions  of  taxation  in 
which  the  lessee  is  involved. 

In  short,  the  Department  of  Forestry  will  cer- 
tawly  help  prevent  the  taxing  of  the  ground 
which  is  leased  for  a  camp  site,  because  that 
ground  belongs  to  the  Department  and  is  not  tax- 
able, but  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  between 
the  lessee  and  the  tax  authorities  concerning  an 
assessment  (whether  legal  or  illegal)  of  the 
lessee  ^s  personalty  located  on  the  camp  site  than 


the  taxing  authorities  would  have  to  interfere 
with  the  Department  of  Forestry  in  the  grantinc; 
of  a  camp  site  permit.  In  other  wordi,  common 
sense  and  inter-departmental  comity  demand  that 
the  Department  of  Forestry  shall  not  butt  into 
the  affairs  of  other  departments  or  other  sub- 
divisional  authorities  of  the  State. 

Information  and  comments  concerning  what 
really  does  happen  in  this  taxing  of  camp  site 
permittees  will  be  welcome. 

George  W.  Woodruff. 


Predicts  Severe  Forest  Fires. 

PENNSYLVANIA  will  suffer  a  series  of 
severe  forest  fires  this  spring,  according  to 
a  prediction  by  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Com- 
missioner of  Forestry.  The  mild  winter,  with 
its  lack  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  mountainous  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  he  pointed  out,  has  made  the 
conditions  favorable  for  fires  to  start  and  burn 
unusually  early  this  year.  The  Department  of 
Forestry  is  making  extensive  preparation  to  pre- 
vent and  extinguish  many  fires  of  great  size  in 
the  timberlands  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Pinchot  said  his  prediction  was  partly 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  has  already  received 
reports  of  25  mid-winter  forest  fires.  He  said  it 
was  unusual  to  have  any  fires  during  the  winter. 
Under  ordinary  weather  conditions  forest  fires 
seldom  occur  in  January  and  February  in  this 
State. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  this  year,  fires 
were  reported  from  fifteen  counties,  ranging  from 
Elk  in  the  north  to  Franklin  and  Chester  in  the 
south.  The  dry  woods  conditions  are  State-wide 
at  this  time,  and  Commissioner  Pinchot  expects 
them  to  be  a  great  deal  worse  during  the  next 
two  months.  Tbe  largest  fire  burned  in  Clearfield 
County  on  January  27th.  There  were  two  other 
fires  in  that  county.  Cambria  County,  Cameron, 
Chester  and  Berks  reported  two  fires  each,  and 
Elk  and  Schuylkill  had  three  fires  each. 

Railroads  are  believed  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  ten  forest  fires,  two  were  attributed  to 
incendiaries  and  the  others  were  from  miscellane- 
ous causes. 


As  protective  measures  against  blister  rust,  Mr. 
George  H.  Wirt  urged  the  eradication  of  the  ribes 
throughout  the  State  Forests,  at  least  within  the 
danger  zone  of  all  white  pine  plantations.  He 
reported  five  infections  so  far  in  the  state. 
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White  Pine  Blister  Bust  Control  in  1920. 

THE  white  pine  blister  rust  was  introduced 
into  many  points  in  the  eastern  United 
States  on  diseased  nursery  stock  coming 
principally  from  Germany.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  the  disease  has  become  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  New  England  States  and  in  New 
York,  and  in  portions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  it  will 
spread  throughout  the  range  of  the  eastern  white 
pine.  It  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  valuable 
white  pine  and  sugar  pine  forests  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  regions.  In  areas 
where  it  has  been  present  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
it  has  already  caused  serious  damage  in  stands 
up  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  has  not  infre- 
quently killed  or  ruined  older  trees.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  disease  is  increasing.  In  Europe  it 
has  been  so  destructive  to  white  pine  planta- 
tions that  the  attempt  to  grow  this  species  com- 
mercially has  been  largely  abandoned.  While 
many  details  of  control  methods  remain  to  be 
worked  out,  the  present  results  show  that  con- 
trol of  the  blister  rust  in  the  eastern  white  pine 
forests  is  both  feasible  and  practical. 

At  the  Sixth  International  White  Pine  Blister 
Rust  Conference,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

(1)  Since  careful  and  extensive  studies  which 
were  made  in  1920  on  the  rate  of  spread  of  the 
white  pine  blister  rust  {Cronartium  ribicola)  on 
white  pine  in  large  areas  in  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  show  a 
10  per  cent,  general  infection,  dating  from  pe- 
riods beginning  in  1906  and  1911,  the  accumu- 
lative and  accelerated  rate  of  infection  within 
the  next  succeeding  ten  years  will  be  such  that  if 
the  Ribes  (currants  and  gooseberries)  are  not  re- 
moved, the  commercial  value  of  that  part  of  the 
white  pine  crop  now  under  twenty  years  of  age 
in  the  infected  areas  will  be  largely  destroyed, 
the  increment  of  the  trees  above  twenty  years 
may  become  largely  decreased,  and  reproduction 
will  be  almost  completely  stopped. 

(2)  Therefore,  this  Conference  most  urgently 
recommends  the  removal  of  all  Ribes  within  in- 
fected areas,  and  at  least  200  yards  liom  white 
pine  stands,  by  every  owner  of  white  pine.  State, 
Federal,  and  all  other  agencies  interested  in  per- 
petuating white  pine  as  a  crop.  Furthermore, 
we  urge  similar  removal  of  all  Ribes  in  all  other 
white  pine  areas  east  of  the  ''Mississippi  Valley 
Quarantine  Line.'' 

(3)  It  is  the  duty  of  State  and  Federal  blister 
rust  agencies  to  instruct  all  owners  that  if  they 


fail  to  remove  the  Ribes  in  their  tracts  of  whiti* 
pine,  the  responsibility  of  any  consequent  loss  of 
white  pine  from  white  pine  blister  rust  will  rest 
largely  upon  them. 

(4)  Since  the  cultivated  black  currant  is  high- 
ly susceptible  to  blister  rust  and  produces  such 
tremendous  numbers  of  sporidia,  and  since  its 
sporidial  production  extends,  as  a  rule,  over  a 
longer  seasonal  period  than  any  other  known 
species  of  Ribes,  it  is  a  serious  public  nuisance 
and  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  growins 
of  white  pine.  Therefore,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
each  State  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  the 
general  destruction  of  this  Ribes  in  pine-growinu 
sections.  We  heartily  endorse  the  law  enacted 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  providing  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  cultivated  black  currant. 

(5)  Since  the  experimental  work  which  has 
been  conducted  by  Federal  and  State  investi- 
gators has  yielded  such  interesting  and  valuable 
results,  including  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  control  work,  the  continuance  and  exten- 
sion of  such  investigations  is  urged  upon  the 
proper  authorities. 

(6)  The  increasing  prevalence  of  white  pine 
blister  rust  east  of  the  ''Mississippi  Valley  Quar- 
antine Line''  makes  enforcement  of  Federal 
quarantine,  protecting  the  Pacific  and  Rockv 
Mountain  States,  of  utmost  importance.  General 
violations,  such  as  discovered  by  agents  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  constitute  a 
very  serious  menace  to  the  western  pine  stands. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  United  States  Postal  au- 
thorities to  permit  such  inspection  of  the  parcel 
post  at  transfer  points  as  will  prevent  the  vio- 
lation of  Federal  Quarantine  No.  26.  We  also 
recommend  increased  attention  on  the  part  of 
State  and  Federal  authorities  not  only  to  this 
pest  but  to  the  probability  of  the  shipment  of 
other  dangerous  plant  material  across  the  **  Miss- 
issippi Valley  Quarantine  Line." 

(7)  We  heartily  endorse  the  resolution  passcti 
by  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Western 
Plant  Quarantine  board  at  Salt  Lake  City  last 
spring,  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  The  Federal  Horticultural  Boanl 
and  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have 
renderefl  inestimable  service  to  the-  western  states 
in  the  exclusion,  control  and  eradication  of  seri- 
ous plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  particularly 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
from  the  forests  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Liije,  by  means  of  research^  extensive  and  in- 
tensive scouting,  and  inspection  at  point  of  en- 
trance of  plant  shipments  in  transit;  therefore 
be  it 
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RKSOLVED,  That  the  Western  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Board  express  its  approval  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
and  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for 
the  valuable  services  rendered  and  for  the  co- 
o]>erative  spirit  shown  the  State  quarantine  offi- 
cers in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  iigricultural 
and  horticultural  interests  of  the  West;  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Western  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Board  urge  the  continuation  and  extension 
of  the  important  services  of  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  and  of  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  the  work  of  plant  protection, 
and  especially  in  the  work  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  European  corn  borer  beyond  the 
territory  already  infested. 

(8)  In  view  of  the  demonstrated  long  incuba- 
tion of  Cronartium  ribicola  on  white  pine  and  the 
occasional  over-wintering  of  the  urediniospores, 
we  urge  that  there  be  no  cessation  of  annual  in- 
st>ection  of  white  pine  and  Ribes  which  were  ship- 
ped from  quarantined  areas  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  quarantine. 

(9)  We  recommend  that  a  report  of  this  con- 
ference be  published  by  the  American  Plant  Pest 
Comraittee. 


Where  Pennsylvania  Stands. 

PENNSYLVANIA  at  one  time  contained 
some  of  the  finest  and  heaviest  stands  of 
timber  east  of  Idaho.  The  entire  land  area 
of  the  State,  excepting  a  few  natural  meadows 
and  several  mountain  tops,  was  originally  covered 
with  heavy  stands  of  choice  timber.  This  made 
possible  the  rapid  and  successful  development 
of  the  great  lumber  industry. 

In  1850  Pennsylvania  stood  second  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  lumber  production,  and  in 
1860  she  took  first  place.  She  maintained  a  rank 
of  first  or  second  place  until  1890,  when  she  took 
third  place.  Fourth  place  was  taken  by  her  in 
1900,  and  by  1918  the  best  position  that  she  could 
claim  was  place  No.  20. 

In  1918  Pennsylvania  produced  530,000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  and  consumed  2,032,965,000, 
that  is,  she  produced  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
lumber  used  within  her  borders.  There  was  then 
a  deficit  of  80  per  cent.,  while  eight  years  earlier 
there  was  only  a  deficit  of  62  per  cent.,  and  as 
late  as  1900  her  production  was  only  17  per 
cent,  short  of  her  consumption.  Her  fall  was 
rapid  but  inevitable  because  of  the  methods  of 
lumbering  then  in  use. 


Neighboring  States  can  offer  very  little  help  to 
overcome  our  timber  shortage  for  Pennsylvania  is 
completely  surrounded  by  wood-importing  States. 
W^est  Virginia  is  the  only  bordering  wood-export- 
ing State,  and  the  only  nearby  lumber-exporting 
States  are  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina.  And  what  is  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  whole  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  aggregate  annual  exportable  surplus  of  these 
four  States  equals  only  the  annual  deficit  of  Penn- 
sylvania— a  shortage  of  2,102,965,000  board  feet. 

When  our  faith  in  forestry  falters  all  we  need 
to  do  is  to  look  the  bare  facts  of  the  timber 
shortage  squarely  in  the  face,  and  then  take  heart 
anew  to  help  restore  Penn's  Woods.  Let  us  hold 
fast  to  our  profession  without  wavering! 

Joseph  S.  Illick. 


Tree  Nurseries  in  Full  Swing. 

ON  account  of  the  open  winter  and  early 
spring  the  nurseries  operated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forestry  are  al- 
ready in  full  swing.  More  than  500,000  trees 
have  been  lifted  out  of  the  nursery  beds  of  the 
Greenwood  Nursery  in  Huntingdon  County,  and 
about  750,000  at  the  Mont  Alto  Nursery  in 
Franklin  County.  At  the  Clearfield  Nursery  all 
the  stock  available  for  distribution  this  spring, 
amounting  to  approximately  600,000  trees,  has 
been  removed  from  the  beds.  Up  to  this  time 
nearly  half  a  million  trees  have  been  shipped  to 
private  planters  from  these  three  nurseries.  The 
forester  in  charge  of  the  Asaph  Nursery  in  Tioga 
County  reports  that  he  will  be  able  to  commence 
operations  within  a  very  short  time  if  the  pres- 
ent mild  weather  continues. 

Orders  for  more  than  2,750,000  seedlings  have 
been  received  from  684  applicants.  These  trees 
will  be  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  State,  as 
there  are  only  two  counties,  Greene  and  Juniata, 
from  which  no  orders  have  yet  been  received. 

John  W.  Keller,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Silviculture 
in  the  Department,  says  that  forest  tree  plant- 
ing by  private  owners  of  forest  land  is  now  an 
established  practice,  and  the  trees  ordered  this 
spring  will  reforest  2,000  acres  of  land,  and  if 
protected  carefully  and  handled  properly  until 
mature,  will  cut  50,000,000  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber. 

The  Forest  Academy  students  on  Monday, 
March  14th,  began  the  planting  of  120,000  forest 
trees  near  Mont  Alto,  in  Franklin  County.  These 
trees  are  being  planted  upon  areas  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  chestnut  which  had  been  killed  by  the 
chestnut  blight. 
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Big  Trees  in  Pennsylvania. 

THE  Big  Trees  of  California  and  the  giant 
Eucalyptus  trees  of  Australia  ere  among 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  world.  Almost 
every  school  boy  and  school  girl  rau.st  know  of 
them,  since  they  are  described  and  pictured  in 
many  textbooks.  These  giants  of  the  forests  arc 
truly  wonderful  trees  and  deserve  a  prominent 
place  in  the  textbooks  of  our  schools,  but  they 
must  not  cause  us  to  forget,  or  even  overlook, 
our  own  native  trees  for  among  them  are  speci- 
mens which  are  worthy  of  the  admiration  of 
every  citizen.  Some  big  trees  have  a  history; 
while  others  possess  unique  features,  nnd  all  of 
them  deserve  a  fuller  consideration  and  wider 
publicity. 

Pennsylvania  has  Big  Trees.  They  are  not  so 
large  as  the  forest  giants  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, but  among  them  are  specimens  which  were 
saplings  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 
They  have  since  accumulated  age,  increased  in 
size,  developed  symmetry,  and  made  history.  Few 
people  know  that  there  are  110  diifer^jnt  kinds  of 
trees  native  to  Pennsylvania.  Not  all  of  them 
attain  a  large  size,  for  it  is  inborn  in  some  of 
them  to  remain  small ;  but  even  they  may  possess 
something  of  interest  and  value,  and  whatever 
facts  of  interest  become  known  should  be  re- 
corded and  made  available  to  the  public. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  desires  to  know 
more  about  the  Big  Trees  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  largest 
s|>ecimen  of  each  kind  of  tree  within  the  State, 
and  a  census  is  now  being  made  of  all  Big  Trees. 
A  good  start  has  already  been  made  and  much 
valuable  information  is  being  collected.  Reports 
are  coming  in  from  every  section  of  the  State 
and  information  heretofore  unknown  i?  now 
being  made  available  to  every  citizen  of  the 
State.  We  learned  about  the  wonderful  Elk 
County  White  Pinej  which  attained  an  enormous 
size,  and  when  cut  scaled  13,100  board  feet.  In 
the  winter  of  1920-1921,  there  was  cut  what  was 
probably  the  largest  Chestnut  within  the  State. 
It  was  felled  by  the  crew  of  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Lumber  Company,  operating  in  the  Me- 
hoopany  District,  and  was  sawed  up  at  a  mill 
located  at  Laquin,  in  Bradford  County.  This 
immense  tree  attained  a  height  of  120  feet,  meas- 
ured 72  inches  across  the  stump  and  was  19  feet 
in  circumference.  It  scaled  4,114  board  feet.  It 
was  cut  in  three  logs,  all  of  which  were  loaded 
on  one  car.  Three  teams  of  horses  were  required 
to  skid  it  to  the  car  and  in  order  to  get  the 


largest  log  into  the  mill,  it  was  necessary  to  split 
it  with  dynamite. 

From  time  to  time  the  Department  of  Forestry 
will  make  available  to  the  readers  of  ''Forest 
Ijeaves,''  information  about  the  Big  Trees  of 
Pennsylvania.  Illustrations  will  also  be  made 
available  so  that  we  may  gradually  begin  to  ai>- 
preciate  more  fully  the  size  and  age  of  some  of 
the  forest  monarchs  of  the  Keystone  State.  In 
this  issue  there  will  be  described  a  massive  But- 
tonwood  tree  standing  near  Linglestown.  in 
Dauphin  County;  also  a  magnificent  American 
Elm,  and  a  mighty  Burr  Oak  of  Franklin  County, 
and  three  lofty  White  Pines  of  Centre  County. 

The  Dauphin  County  But  ton  wood,  also  knowa 
as  Sycamore,  stands  on  the  John  Early  farm,  one 
mile  northwest  of  Linglestown.  It  has  a  spread 
of  135  feet,  is  125  feet  high,  and  has  a  trunk 
circumference  at  the  base  of  over  25  feet.  This 
tree  is  regarded  as  a  memorial  to  John  Goodway, 
whose  name  indicates  some  of  his  characteristics. 
Goodway  was  one  of  the  last  friendly  Indians  in 
the  section  near  Harrisburg.  His  grave  is  about 
100  yards  north  of  the  tree.  The  citizens  of 
Dauphin  County  are  proud  of  this  raagnifieent 
specimen,  which  is  still  vigorous.  It  shows  no 
signs  of  decay  or  damage,  and  is  visited  annually 
by  a  large  number  of  students  of  natural  history 
and  many  a  Boy  Scout  Troop  has  this  tree  as  an 
objective  for  a  hike. 

New  England  is  famed  for  its  American  Elm 
trees,  but  they  are  not  all  located  there,  for  there 
stands  today  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
a  specimen  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
best  of  New  England.  It  stands  in  the  farmyard 
of  George  Roerhouse,  located  about  two  miles 
south  of  Greencastle.  It  has  a  branch  spread  of 
102  feet  and  a  total  height  of  75  feet.  The 
circumference  of  the  tree  one  foot  above  the 
ground  is  22  feet  and  at  breast-high  it  measures 
17  feet  in  circumference.  The  owner  of  the  farm 
regards  this  tree  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  on  his  farm  and  is  putting  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  protect  and  perpetuate  it  for  future 
generations.  Its  mighty  sweeping  branches  tower 
over  the  farm  house  and  adorn  the  entire  farm- 
stead. 

Along  a  slow  flowing  stream  in  a  region  known 
as  ''The  Corner"  of  Franklin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, occurs  what  is  probably  the  largest  Burr 
Oak  in  the  State.  It  stands  on  the  farm  ot 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rankin,  located  about  5  miles 
south  of  Mercersburg.  It  is  about  350  years  old. 
and  at  one  foot  above  the  ground  has  a  trunk 
circumference  of  24  feet  and  at  breaist-high  the 
circumference  of  the  stem  is  18  feet.    The  Burr 
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Oak  is  not  common  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
many  people  who  do  not  know  that  such  an  oak 
occurs  in  the  State,  and  there  are  very  few  peo- 
ple, if  any,  who  know  that  there  is  such  a  large 
specimen  anywhere  within  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Burr  Oak  is  also  known  as  Mossy 
("up  Oak.  The  latter  name  refers  to  a  distinctive 
I  eature  of  the  acorn,  the  border  of  which  is  de- 
cidedly fringed  with  a  moss-like  growth;  whence, 
the  name  Mossy  Cup  Oak. 

On  a  woodlot  owned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Myers,  of 
Coburn,    Pennsylvania,    and    located    south    of 
Aaronsburg  in  the  centre  of  Penn's  Valley  in 
Centre  County,  there  remain  a  few  original  White 
Pine.     Some  of   them   are   large  in   size,   while 
others    are    attractive    in    appearance.      Among 
them    are    three    specimens    known    as    **The 
Allies."    These  lofty  specimens  tower  high  above 
the  surrounding  woody  growth.     They  have  ac- 
cumulated many  years  of  growth  and  are  veter- 
ans of  many  battles  with  the  mighty  winds,  and 
fortunately  have  escaped  the  axe  of  the  lumber- 
men.    I   have   attempted    "to   perpetuate   their 
.y:lory  with  the  camera."     The  accompanying  il- 
lustration shows   these  monarchs  of  the   forest 
standing  amid  a  younger  and  smaller  generation 
of  trees.    They  are  beginning  to  show  the  effect 
of  an  accumulated  age  and  many  battles  with  the 
mighty  winds,  and  other  destructive  agents.     It 
may  not  be  long  until  they,  too,  will  fall  before 
the  woodsmen's  axe  and  future  generations  may 
be  glad  to  know  something  about  this  glorious 
heritage  of  bygone  days.     The  specimen  on  the 
left  is  130  feet  high,  and  11.4  feet  in  circum- 
ference.   The  middle  member  of  this  trio  is  135 
feet  high  and  10.8  feet  in  circumference;  while 
the  tree  on  the  right  is  125  feet  high,  and  8.7 
feet   in   circumference.     The   estimated    age   of 
these  three  trees  is  235  years. 

Standing  about  200  yards  northeast  of  the 
*' Allies"  and  in  the  same  grove  is  another  speci- 
men which  is  really  the  monarch  of  the  whole 
group.  This  superb  specimen  has  a  circumfer- 
ence of  10.5  feet  at  breast-high,  a  height  of  140 
feet  and  its  age  is  estimated  at  235  years.  It 
differs  from  the  ''Allies"  in  that  it  is  vijrorous 
and  promises  to  live  many  more  years,  and  if 
spared  from  the  woodsmen 's  axe,  will  picture  the 
glory  of  our  original  pine  which  are  now  nearly 
all  gone. 

Descriptions  of  only  four  of  the  Big  Trees 
listed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
estry are  given  in  this  issue.  Others  will  follow 
from  time  to  time.  A  careful  census  will  be 
taken  of  all  the  Big  Trees  of  the  State  and  the 
Department  of  Forestry  desires  the  co-operation 


of  everybody  who  knows  about  Big  Trees  within 
the  State.  Every  county  has  some  Big  Trees  of 
which  its  citizens  are  proud,  and  any  one  who 
will  report  them  to  the  Department  of  Forestry, 
will  be  loyal  to  the  community  in  which  he  re- 
sides and  will  also  help  to  build  up  a  body  of  in- 
formation that  will  be  a  benefit  to  us,  and  a  valu- 
able heritage  to  future  generations. 

J.  S.  Illick. 


The  Aspen  Borer. 

A(iRAV-(iKEEN  beetle  has  much  lo  do  with 
the  present  shortage  of  paper.  The  beetle 
is  the  adult  form  of  the  aspen  borer,  a 
grub  which  often  destroys  whole  plantations  of 
the  trees  that  are  so  essential  to  the  pulp  in- 
dustry. 

The  beetle  gnaws  a  slot  in  the  bark  and  de- 
posits one  or  two  eggs  therein.  From  these  eggs 
come  the  trouble-making  grubs  that  gnaw  into 
the  heart  and  sapwood  and  so  riddle  the  tree  that 
the  first  strong  wind  snaps  the  weakened  timber. 
Poplar  and  aspen — both  very  fast  growing 
trees,  and  for  this  reason  very  valuable  to  manu- 
facturers— are  the  objects  of  the  borer's  attacks. 
The  imported  liombardy  poplar  and  the  com- 
mercial Cottonwood  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are 
very  seldom  injured,  but  all  other  native  varieties 
are  damaged  by  the  grub. 

In  some  areas  where  poplar  and  aspen  pre- 
dominate, the  standing  dead,  fallen,  and  dying 
trees  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  stand.  A 
count  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  a  two-acre  area  of  aspens  in 
Colorado  gave  the  following  figures: 

Total  number  of  trees  667 

Number  of  living  trees 260 

Number  of  dying  trees  34 

Number  of  dead  trees 340 

Number  of  infested  trees 33 

Deformed  trees,  40  per  cent,  total. 
Infestation  by  the  borer  is  most  prevalent  be- 
tween altitudes  of  6,500  and  8,000  feet.    It  has 
not  been  found  above  9,000  feet. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  carried  out 
control  experiments  in  various  infested  localities, 
and  the  experts  find  that  the  insect  can  be  con- 
trolled, if  not  entirely  eliminated  by  either  of 
the  following  methods.  The  first  consists  in 
destroying  the  insect  by  cutting  the  brood  trees. 
Brood  trees  are  individual  trees  attacked  several 
years  in  succession,  and  are  readily  identified  by 
the  scarred  trunks  and  deformed  branches. 
These  are  the  breeding  points  of  the  borer,  and 
a  man  with  an  axe  can  cut  and  pile  50  such  trees 
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in  a  day.  The  trees  are  piled  and  burned,  or 
split  open  so  that  the  wood  is  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  other  method,  not  practical  in  the  forest, 
but  applicable  to  shade  trees,  is  the  application 
of  creosote  or  carbolineum  to  the  egg  scars.  This 
should  be  done  in  October  after  the  adults  have 
deposited  their  eggs. 

Further  information  regarding  the  life  history, 
habits  and  control  of  the  poplar-  borer  is  con- 
tained in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1154. 


The  Timber  Situation. 

THE  original  forests  of  the  United  States 
covered  822,000,000  acres — an  area  about 
thirty  times  the  size  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  forests  in  the 
early  days.  They  stretched  practically  unbroken 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  prairies  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River,  covered  most  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  spread  out  over  the  larger  part 
of  the  Pacific  watershed. 

The  entire  surface  of  Pennsylvania —28,880,640 
acres — with  the  exception  of  a  few  natural  mea- 
dows and  a  few  rough  mountain  tops,  was 
originally  covered  with  dense  forest  growth.  No 
better  stands  of  timber  grew  in  any  eastern  State. 
Today  they  are  gone. 

WTiile  America  was  being  colonized  it  was 
necessary  that  many  trees  be  sacrificed  in  the 
clearing  of  land  for  home  sites  and  the  growing 
of  crops.  As  the  needs  of  the  settlers  became 
greater,  and  as  young  America  began  making  her 
contributions  to  European  markets,  more  tim- 
ber was  necessarily  sacrificed.  As  the  frontier 
moved  westward,  the  axe,  saw  and  torch  played 
an  important  role  in  the  advance  of  agriculture 
and  commerce. 

The  development  of  irrigation  has  done  more 
to  preserve  our  forests  for  us  than  any  other 
factor,  for  this  practice  turned  huge  areas  of 
waste  lands  into  fertile  ranches  and  it  was  no 
longer  found  necessary  to  cut  down  and  burn 
marketable  timber — that  we  might  grow  our  food 
supply. 

Forest  depletion  has  been  going  on  in  Penn- 
sylvania since  the  first  white  man  appeared.  It 
progressed  slowly  at  first,  but  gradually  gained 
momentum,  and  reached  its  height  between  1870 
and  1890.  It  was  not  until  1838  that  the  first 
sawmill  was  erected  in  Williamsport,  which  town 
shortly  thereafter  became  the  cienter  of  the  whole 
American  Lumber  Industry.  In  1850  the  lumber 
output  of  Pennsylvania  was  surpassed  by  only 
one  State-— New  York— and  in  I860  the  Keystone 
State  held  first  place.     She  held  first  or  second 


place  until  1890,  then  fell  to  third  place.  Fourth 
place  was  hers  in  1900  and  now  she  holds  the 
lowly  rank  of  twentieth. 

Pennsylvania's  fall  as  a  timber  producing  State 
was  rapid  and  painful.  Her  forest  heritage  was 
squandered  while  her  numerous  industries  still 
needed  wood.  Just  eleven  years  ago  (1909)  as 
much  wood  was  cut  in  Pennsylvania  as  her  citi- 
zens and  industries  consumed.  Now  we  use  five 
times  the  total  cut  in  the  whole  State,  and  what 
makes  the  situation  still  more  serious  is  that  our 
forests  are  growing  only  one-tenth  of  the  lum- 
ber we  consume. 

The  lumber  industry  fiourished  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  little  while,  brought  much  business 
to  the  State,  and  made  possible  the  building  of 
comfortable  homes.  Because  of  it,  Pennsylvania 
has  more  home-owners  than  any  other  State. 
Nearly  700,000  families  live  under  their  own  roof. 

This  fortunate  condition  was  made  possible  in 
large  measure  by  the  good  and  cheap  building 
material  derived  from  nearby  forests.  Then 
wood  of  a  high  grade  was  plentiful  in  our  own 
forests  and  transportation  charges  were  low.  Now 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  pay  an  annual  freight 
bill  of  more  than  $25,000,000  on  wood  brought 
into  the  State,  and  in  addition  to  the  freight  bill 
more  than  $50,000,000  more  each  year  for  the 
lumber  itself. 

Idle  forest  land  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our 
whole  timber  supply  question.  Pennsylvania  has 
more  acres  of  it  than  the  entire  area  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Nation  has  already  over 
81,000,000  acres  of  it,  and  it  is  increasing  at  the 
prodigious  rate  of  about  3,500,000  acres  annually. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  326,000,000  acres 
of  cut-over  forest  land  containing  no  material  of 
saw-timber  size.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  stop 
the  devastation  of  our  remaining  forests  and  put 
our  idle  forest  land  to  work. 

Tree  cutting  without  tree  replacement  leads  to 
forest  devastation.  That  truth  is  proved  in  every 
forest  region. 

We  must  reclothe  the  idle  land  too  rough  and 
rocky  for  the  plow  with  productive  forests.  This 
land  can  grow  but  one  good  crop,  and  that  is 
timber.  But  it  can  and  will,  if  well  proteete*! 
and  handled  carefully,  pour  into  our  Common- 
wealth a  perpetual  stream  of  riches  for  our  in- 
dustries, our  agriculture,  and  for  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  every  citizen  of  our  State. 

About  one-fourth  of  our  original  stumpage 
was  concentrated  in  Northern  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  and  the  greater  percentage 
of  that  timber  is  still  standing.  This  is  indi- 
cative of  a  source  of  supply  for  some  time,  but 
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it  is  three  thousand  miles  from  its  biggest  mar- 
ket. Nevertheless,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  we  will  be  dependent  upon  this  source  for 
our  soft  woods  and  structural  lumber.  In  fact^ 
many  authorities  say  that  more  timber  is  wasted 
by  over-ripeness  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  is 
being  sawed  or  manufactured  into  lumber. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  thoroughly  efficient 
Ranger  Service  in  our  forestry  depart ment,  there 
have  been  fewer  really  serious  forest  fires.  And 
now  that  the  heliograph  and  aeroplane  have 
been  drafted  into  service  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible for  a  fire  to  get  a  good  start  before  it  is 
detected. 

But  when  they  were  in  vogue  there  was  noth- 
ing more  beautiful  nor  ghastly — ^nothing  more 
expensive  or  complete  in  its  destruction  than  a 
forest  fire,  devastating,  as  it  raged,  vast  areas  of 
ira|>osing,  majestic  trees.  Not  only  trees  fit  for 
saw  timber  were  destroyed,  but  also  the  saplings 
and  seedlings — thus  preventing  the  burned  areas 
from  reforesting  themselves  and  laying  waste 
thousands  of  acres  of  land.  These  burned-over 
lands  are  worthless  for  forest  plantings  unless 
they  are  cleared.  In  many  cases,  because  of  their 
slopes,  they  are  not  suited  to  agriculture. 

Chestnut  blight  almost  wiped  out  the  native 
chestnut.  Only  a  few  veterans  are  living  and 
they  in  isolated  spots.  Some  have  hopes  that 
from  these^  in  years  to  come,  we  will  breed  a 
race  of  chestnut  trees  immune  to  the  disease. 
Perhaps  so.  But  a  count  of  the  casualties  will 
show  that  it  is  most  improbable. 

Two  other  pests  of  trees  bid  fair  to  create  con- 
siderable havoc — the  Bronze  Birch  Borer  of  birch 
trees  and  the  Hickory  Bark  Borer  in  hickory 
trees.  These  pests  are  insects.  The  Chestnut 
Blight  is  a  fungus.  While  these  insects  work 
much  slower  than  Chestnut  Blight,  they  are  ap- 
parently just  as  competent.  When  finished,  the 
job  is  most  complete.  At  present  there  are  no 
practical  methods  of  combating  them. 

There  are  many  diseases  of  forest  and  shade 
trees  that  can  be  prevented,  but  if  one  of  them 
«;ets  a  good  start  it  does  a  lot  of  damage.  The 
science  of  their  life  histories  is  accurate,  the 
recommendation  for  their  prevention  and  control 
is  correct.  And  it  is  only  someone's  laziness, 
stubbornness,  or  poverty,  that  allows  them  to 
get  in  their  work.  A  few  of  the  insects  of  this 
class  are  the  I^eopard  Moth,  the  White  Marked 
Tussock  Moth,  the  Gypsy  Moth,  the  Army  Worm, 
Forest  Tent  Caterpillar,  and  Elmleaf  Beetle. 

There  has  been  much  sound  investigation  in 
Forest      Entomology     and     Forest     Pathology. 


America  stands  well  in   the  foreground   in  her 
contribution  to  these  sciences. 

We  are  not  lacking  in  talent  to  handle  detail — 
we  are  lacking  in  leadership.  We  have  many 
wonderful  scientific  investigators.  We  need  men 
to  take  the  lead  in  getting  forest  laws  that  will 
regulate  cutting  and  marketing,  that  will  foster 
planting  and  cultivation  of  timber. 

A  short  time  before  America  entered  the  war 
there  were  two  paper  manufacturing  concerns  in 
New  England  that  annually  made  into  paper  all 
of  the  trees  in  a  tract  28  miles  square — at  that 
rate  the  source  of  supply  would  have  lasted 
about  fifteen  years.  These  concerns  are  still 
making  paper  and  they  are  making  it  from  the 
same   material. 

During  the  war  America  learned  a  number  of 
interesting  things,  among  them  that  paper  can 
be  made  of  almost  anything — grape  vines,  cot- 
ton plants,  straw  and  rags.  So  when  those  two 
New  England  plants  finish  up  the  trees,  they  may 
move  to  the  corn  belt — and  still  make  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  have  our  daily  news. 

Some  time  the  big  paper  industries  will  move 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  giving  the  logged 
off  areas  in  New  England  a  chance  to  grow  over. 
If  planting  is  practiced  in  those  areas,  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  they  will  be  ready  for  the  paper 
industry  again. 

But,  if  we  are  to  have  lumber  for  other  pur- 
poses, we  must  start  in  developing  substitutes 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  we  must  take 
steps  to  plant  again  the  areas  that  have  been 
cleaned  of  their  trees. 

The  Boy  Scouts  take  their  outings  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  timber.  Leaders  of  the  Scout  movement 
have  been  encouraging  this  selection  of  play- 
ground, and  have  subconsciously  done  more  to 
perpetuate  American  forests  than  perhaps  any 
other  indirect  influence. 

In  his  training,  the  Scout  is  taught  to  quench 
his  fires  when  he  has  finished  with  them — to  carry 
his  matches  encased — to  cut  down  trees  only  as 
he  absolutely  needs  them — to  blaze  a  tree  only 
when  it  is  large  enough  to  carry  a  blaze  without 
damage. 

A  troop  of  Scouts  in  New  York  has  forest 
study  for  its  si^)ecial  work.  For  each  additional 
degree  the  Scout  must  have  a  certain  greater 
knowledge  of  trees  and  woodcraft. 

The  lads  grow  to  manhood,  and  while  few  of 
them  go  in  for  professional  forest  work,  they  will 
all  be  influential  citizens  in  their  respective  com- 
munities; and  all  those  who  have  acquired  the 
spirit  of  the  woods  will  fight  to  preserve  their 
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owu  playgrounds  and  incidentally  timber  to  pos- 
terity. 

As  an  educational  movement  forestry  was  at 
its  zenith  in  1913  and  1914.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  fewer  students  of  forestry  now 
than  at  that  time,  but  enrollments  in  schools  of 
forestry  have  not  kept  pace  with  college  and 
university  extension. 

This  is  possibly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  promises  of  exceptional  positions  were  not 
fulfilled  when  the  young  foresters  were  turned 
out  with  their  diplomas  at  the  completion  of 
their  courses. 

Many  of  them  found  jobs  in  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service,  but  most  of  them  were  turned 
into  the  woods  to  win  their  spurs — through  the 
skid-road  route.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case 
some  of  the  schools  of  Forestry  incorporated 
courses  in  logging  engineering  in  their  curricula 
and  produced  the  very  best  talent  that  could  be 
had  to  teach  the  students  practical  methods  in 
logging  and  lumber  production. 

Yale  and  Michigan  were  the  first  of  our  col- 
leges to  offer  courses  in  forestry — and  these  only 
to  men  having  degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  purpose  of  this  was  to  develop  men  to  head 
conservation  movements  and  to  form  a  nucleus 
around  which  to  build  our  National  Forestry  or- 
ganization.. 

At  the  same  time  and  to  fill  another  need, 
Prof.  Schenck,  a  trained  forester,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  now  the  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Service,  started 
the  Biltmore  School  of  Forestry  on  the  Vander- 
bilt  estate,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

Biltmore  developed  some  very  capable  men. 
But  most  of  them  followed  their  profession  for  a 
time  only  and  then  drifted  into  other  more  re- 
munerative professions. 

A  few  years  previous  to  our  entrance  into  the 
war  found  most  of  our  Land  Grant  Colleges 
seriously  offering  courses  in  Forestry.  But  now 
the  forestry  fad  is  apparently  dying  out  and,  un- 
less some  exceptional  stimulant  is  given,  in  a 
few  years  we  will  not  have  sufficient  men  to  caiTv 
on  the  work  of  the  pioneers. — Reprinted  from 
the  March  issue  of  **The  Girard  Letter,''  pub- 
lished by  the  Girard  Trust  Company,  Broad  an<l 
Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRING  ARBOR  DAYS 
APRIL  8th  and  15TH 


Cyclone  Makes  Forest  Gigantic  Fire  Trap. 

THE  greatest  fire  trap  known  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  resulted  from  the 
cyclone  which  swept  the  forests  of  the 
Olympic  Peninsula  in  the  State  of  WashingtoiL 
on  January  29th,  according  to  reports  receive*!  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

^*A  tremendous  tornado,*'  states  Acting  For- 
ester E.  A.  Sherman,  ''blew  down  timber  esti- 
mated at  five  to  eight  billion  board  feet,  iu  1 
strip  75  miles  lon^  and  30  miles  wide,  one  billion 
board  feet  of  which  is  within  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Forest.  If  the  loss  is  as  great  as  an- 
nounced and  latest  reports  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  catas- 
trophe, this  is  the  greatest  disaster  ever  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  forestry  or  lumbering." 

A  wind  velocity  of  132  miles  an  hour  was  re- 
corded at  the  North  Head  Station  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
which  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  storm.  The 
observer  at  this  station  estimates  that  after  his 
instruments  were  wrecked  the  wind  increased  in 
strength  to  150  miles  an  hour.  The  highest  wind 
velocity  ever  recorded  previous  to  this  date  oc 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  144  miles  an  hour  at  the 
Port  Mendocino  Station  in  California  in  1886. 

**The  wind-thrown  timber,"  said  Mr.  Sherman, 
*  *  which,  reports  state,  lies  in  a  tangled  mass  over 
an  area  of  3,500  square  miles,  is  largely  westeni 
hemlock  and  spruce,  both  of  which  are  subjeel 
to  rapid  decay.  Transportation  is  lacking  for 
much  of  this  region,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  timber  can  be 
salvaged  unless  prompt  action  is  taken.  The 
stand  was  exceedingly  heavy.  Where  the  full 
force  of  the  wind  was  felt  practically  every  tree 
was  thrown  down,  and  all  roads,  trails  and  tele- 
phone lines  were  completely  obliterated.  Much 
of  this  destruction  is  on  land  owned  by  private 
individuals  and  large  timber  companies. 

*^  Forest  Service  field  officers  report  that,  as 
far  as  is  known,  no  one  was  killed  by  the  storm, 
although  there  were  many  narrow  escapes.  A 
large  number  of  buildings  were  destroyed  an^l 
some  cattle  killed.  It  is  believed  that  many  of 
the  elk  which  inhabit  this  region  were  killed,  or 
if  not  killed  are  hemmed  in  by  the  down  timber 
and  debris  and  will  slowly  starve.  The  storm 
zone  reached  entirely  through  the  best  winter 
feeding  grounds  of  these  animals. 

''If  fire  should  ever  gain  headway  in  this  de- 
vastated area,  the  most  stupendous  conflagration 
ever  known  in  this  country  would  result.     The 
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topography  is  very  broken  and  the  blow-downs 
are  in  part  at  least  known  to  be  'spotty,'  with 
much  fine  timber  uninjured.  Fire  would  not  only 
destroy  all  these  islands  of  timber  but  would 
seriously  endanger  a  vast  surrounding  stand. 
Fifteen  billion  feet  is  exposed  in  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  Olympic  National  Forest,  besides 
lar^  amounts  on  State  and  private  lands.  The 
destruction  would  be  likely  to  exceed  even  that 
of  1910,  the  most  appalling  fire  season  ever  en- 
countered by  the  Forest  Service,  when  over  four 
million  acres  of  National  Forest  land  were 
burned  over  in  the  West,  and  6j4  billion  board 
feet  of  timber,  valued  at  nearly  15  million  dollars 
was  lost." 

To  meet  this  emergency  situation.  Secretary  of 
Apiculture  Meredith  has  requested  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  detail  hydroplanes  for  an  air 
survey  of  the  storm-swept  region  in  order  that 
the  amount  of  damage  may  be  determined,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  traverse  the  uprooted  forests 
on  the  ground.  A  request  has  also  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  railroad  con- 
structed by  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation, 
extending  from  Port  Angeles  to  Lake  Pleasant  on 
the  Olympic  Peninsula,  be  equipped  with  rolling 
stock  and  operated  at  its  maximum  capacity. 
This  railroad  is  the  one  important  line  of  com- 
munication into  the  devastated  area,  and  will 
afford  a  means  of  salvaging  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  down  timber. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  estimate  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  an  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  to  enable  the  department 
to  employ  patrolmen  to  guard  the  storm  area 
against  fire,  to  repair  and  construct  roads,  trails, 
telephone  lines  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  to  salvage  Government  timber. 

Governor  Louis  F.  Hart,  of  Washington,  it  is 
reported,  will  also  ask  the  State  Legislature  for 
an  emergency  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  open 
up  the  country  and  co-operate  with  private  own- 
ers and  the  Federal  Government  in  intensive  fire 
protection. 

Forest  fires,  sweeping  over  56,488,307  acres  of 
land  in  forty-five  States,  caused  damage  amount- 
ing to  $85,715,747  during  the  Rve  years  1916  to 
1920,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  total  of  160,318  forest  fires  occurred  during 
this  period.  Minnesota  was  the  chief  sufferer,  its 
loss  being  $30,895,868.  It  states  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  damage,  due  to  human  agencies,  is 
]>reventable. 


Control  of  Forest  Fires. 

WHAT  can  the  individual  do  toward  pre- 
venting forest  fires f 

The  Forest  Service  wishes  to   sound 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  along  these  lines: 

Is  it  worth  8  cents  an  acre  a  year  to  protect 
the  forests  of  the  United  States  from  firet 

Is  it  worth  1  cent  an  aeref 

Is  it  worth  $5,000,000  a  year  to  prevent  a  na- 
tional loss  which  has  amounted  to  that  figure  in 
one  small  portion  of  the  country? 

Is  it  desirable  that  the  Federal  Government 
establish  organized  measures  to  save  the  forests  t 

Surveys  made  by  the  Forest  Service  indicate 
that  organized  forest  protection  on  a  scale 
thorough  enough  to  prevent  serious  loss  could  be 
accomplished  for  about  the  figures  named,  the 
cost  per  acre  varying  according  to  local  condi- 
tions. The  total  expense  would  be  about  5  cents 
a  year  for  each  inhabitant.  Under  present  laws, 
the  Federal  forest  officials  can  undertake  pre- 
ventive measures  only  where  the  work  has  been 
initiated  by  the  individual  States. 

Studies  which  have  been  made  show  that  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  an  average  of  33,000  large 
and  small  forest  fires  have  occurred  annually  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  one-third  of  these 
have  been  in  the  southeastern  group,  consisting 
of  the  seven  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
South  Carolina  around  to  Mississippi.  This 
territory,  with  the  exertion  of  some  beginnings 
in  North  Carolina,  is  practically  unorganized  for 
forest  fire  protection.  The  Pacific  group  stands 
second  in  the  number  of  forest  fires  over  the 
four-year  period.  This  is  in  the  face  of  organiz- 
ed fire-fighting  measures.  Next  in  their  order 
as  to  the  number  of  fires  are  the  ''west  Missis- 
sippi" group,  largely  unorganized;  the  hardwood 
division  of  the  "northeastern"  group,  which  is 
fully  organized;  the  "Appalachian"  group, 
partially  organized;  and  the  northern  division  of 
the  "Rocky  Mountain"  group,  which  is  fully  and 
exceptionally  well  organized.  A  study  of  the 
relative  average  number  of  fires  for  each  of  these 
groups  for  the  four-year  period  indicates  that  in 
1919  organized  fire-preventive  measures  had  been 
successful  enough  to  justify  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense. 

More  than  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  fires  are 
shown  to  have  occurred  in  the  "southeastern" 
and  "west  Mississippi"  groups,  both  of  which 
are  poorly  organized  for  fire  protection.  Figures 
for  the  "east  Massissippi"  group,  where  a  seem- 
iiigly  S>ood  showing  is  made,  are  incomplete,  as 
it  has  been  impossible  in  the  past  to  get  any- 
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thing  like  complete  reports  of  forest  fires  that 
occurred. 

The  poor  showing  of  the  ''Lake  States" 
which  is  partially  but  still  inadequately  organ- 
ized;  is  due  to  a  disastrous  fire  of  only  two  days' 
duration  in  a  portion  of  one  State,  in  the  fall  of 
1918,  when  losses  on  improved  property  alone 
exceeded  those  throughout  the  entire  remainder 
of  the  Nation. 

Similarly  the  statistics  on  the  causes  of  forest 
fires  show  striking  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
forest  fire  organization.  The  ''west  Mississippi*' 
group  leads  all  others  in  the  proportion  of  fire  of 
incendiary  origin  for  the  four-year  period,  while 
the  "southeastern"  group  comes  next  for  the 
period  and  takes  the  lead  in  1919.  These  groups 
lead  in  the  proportion  of  fires  attributable  to 
carelessness  of  farmers  while  clearing  land. 

Of  the  fires  classed  as  incendiary  in  the  south- 
ern groups,  more  than  75  per  cent,  are  believed 
to  have  been  started  by  stockmen.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  fires  set  in  the  late  winter 
or  early  spring  benefited  the  range  by  removing 
the  dead  grass  and  by  destroying  the  cattle  tick. 
Both  these  theories  have  been  disproved.  Pre- 
vention of  fires  has  been  found  to  have  no  ill 
effect  on  forage,  while  the  cattle  tick  is  success- 
fully eradicated  only  by  systematic  methods  in- 
stituted by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Besides  the  stockmen  of  the  South,  there  is 
another  class  of  citizens  who  deliberately  bum 
the  woods.  These  are  the  farmers  whose  houses, 
barns,  fences,  and  other  property  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  destroyed  or  damaged  by  un- 
controlled fires  in  the  adjoining  timber.  Because 
of  the  negligence  of  the  States  in  not  providing 
protective  organizations,  the  farmers  are  left  no 
alternative.  Many  of  these  men  are  of  the  type 
instinctively  sought  out  for  the  position  of  fire 
warden  and  forest  patrolman  when  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  organize  forest-protection 
work  in  a  new  State  or  locality  because,  first  of 
all,  they  want  to  see  fires  stopped,  and  also  they 
are  readily  convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of 
organized  methods  and  will  work  earnestly  for 
their  adoption. 

Recently  the  Forest  Serviee  has  been  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  organized  forest  fire 
protection  in  a  State.  The  maximum  figure  of 
8  cents  an  acre  was  tentatively  fixed  for  the 
white-pine  region  in  the  northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  similar  localities  where  the  combination 
of  climatic  and  forest  factors  render  the  fire 
hazard  very  great.  The  minimum  of  1  cent  an 
acre  was  assigned  to  the  hardwood  lands  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  southeastern  States,  while 
the  pinelands  of  these  States  were  assigned  a  cost 


of  about  2  cents  an  acre.  On  the  basis  of  these 
estimates  the  entire  cost  of  adequate  forest-fire 
protection  for  the  country  will  amount  to  scarcely 
more  than  the  amount  of  losses  caused  through 
neglect  in  the  southeastern  States  alone. 

Viewed  from  any  angle,  the  conditions  that 
exist  to-day  in  the  unorganized  and  partially 
organized  portions  of  the  country  are  of  vital 
concern  not  only  to  local  residents  but  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  depletion  of  the  Nation's 
supplies  of  timber  has  reached  the  point  where 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  conserve  the  re- 
maining stands. 

The  people  of  those  States  that  have  no  pro- 
tection against  forest  fires  do  not  live  under  &re 
menace  from  choice.  Many  of  them  write  to  the 
Forest  Service  each  year  asking  for  relief.  This 
can  not  be  given,  under  present  legal  regulations, 
until  the  State  has  made  the  initial  move. 

In  the  regions  where  it  is  given  authority  to 
work,  the  Forest  Service  can  accomplish  enough 
in  the  systematic  suppression  and  extinguish- 
ment of  forest  fires  to  justify  the  expense  of  the 
work  many  fold.  The  question  sheets  sent  out 
to  a  large  proportion  of  persons  receiving  the 
News  Letter  in  States  inadequately  protected  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  popular  expression  on  the 
question  of  extending  the  work.  They  can  be 
sent  without  postage.  Other  persons  wishing  to 
join  the  questionaire  can  obtain  question  blanks 
by  sending  a  post-card  request  addressed  to  The 
Forester,  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  department  want 
to  know  what  the  country  thinks  about  this 
matter  and  is  taking  this  way  of  giving  everyone 
who  wants  to  express  his  or  her  opinion  on  this 
vital  national  question  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
This,  then,  is  your  opportunity.  Use  it  now— 
to-day. 


15,000  Campers  in  State  Forests. 

MORE  than  15,000  persons  camped  in  the 
State  Forests  last  year,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forestry.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  13,000  of  the  campers  were  hunters  and 
fishermen  who  are  members  of  sporting  clubs 
that  lease  permanent  camp  sites  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry.  The  remainder  were  reerea- 
tionists,  and  some  sportsmen,  who  were  grantetl 
temporary  camping  permits  for  three-week 
periods. 

During  1920  the  Department  of  Forestry  is- 
sued  421   temporary  camp  permits,  and  the  re- 
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poHs  show  that  2,415  persons  were  in  those 
camps.  Under  the  act  of  1913,  the  Department 
has  issued  about  650  permits  for  permanent 
camps  which  permit  the  erection  of  lodges  and 
cabins  and  give  leases  for  ten  years  on  quarter 
and  half-acre  plots  in  the  State  Forests.  The 
permanent  camps  are  under  the  supervision  of 
District  Foresters  who  have  keys  and  are  allowed 
to  use  the  camps  for  shelter  at  any  time. 

The  Department  of  Forestry,  co-operating  with 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Fisheries,  is  making  every  effort  to  increase  the 
supply  of  wild  life  in  order  to  furnish  better 
hunting  and  fishing  for  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  recreational  facili- 
ties furnished  by  the  State. 


State  Co-operation  With  Timberland 
Owners. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry 
is  extremely  anxious  to  have  all  timberland 
owners  practice  forestry  and  thereby  get 
the  largest  possible  returns  from  their  land.  To 
encourage  this  work,  the  Department  will  gladly 
co-operate  with  private  owners  as  far  as  its  re- 
sources will  permit. 

Upon  request  by  the  owner  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Forestry  any  farm  woodlot  will  be  examined 
and  advice  will  be  given,  free  of  charge.  Large 
commercial  timber  tracts,  parks,  and  ornamental 
plantings  will  be  examined  and  recommendations 
will  be  made,  the  applicant  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred. 

A  representative  of  the  Department  of  For- 
estry will  go  over  the  ground  with  the  owner  and 
learn  the  kind  of  material  it  is  desired  to  produce 
and  the  amount  that  can  be  invested  to  bring 
the  results,  and  will  explain  the  work  that  should 
be  done.  He  will  designate  trees  for  cutting  and 
make  such  examination  and  measurements  as  are 
necessary  to  furnish  the  owner  with  the  infor- 
mation desired  and  advise  how  to  improve  the 
woodland.  These  instructions,  so  far  as  condi- 
tions justify  it,  will  include: 

1.  How  to  put  the  timberland  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  yielding  the  largest  returns. 

2.  How  much  material  should  be  cut,  its  con- 
dition, the  product  into  which  it  should  be  manu- 
factured, and  where  it  may  be  sold.  When  stump- 
age  sale  is  advised  a  form  of  contract  will  be 
suggested  which  will  protect  the  owner  and  the 
tract. 

3.  How  best  to  bring  about  valuable  new 
growth.  If  planting  is  necessary  this  advice  will 
include  the  species,  age,  manner  of  planting,  etc. 


4.  Plans  for  protection  against  insects,  dis- 
eases and  fire. 

5.  Other  information  of  value  to  the  owner 
which  will  assist  in  applying  the  principles  of 
practical  forestry. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  keep  in  touch  with  the  land  owner  and 
give  such  assistance  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  needed. 


Injury  to  Spruce  and  Fir  by  the  Spruce 
Bud-Worm. 

EVIDENCE  of  Attack.— Periodical  out- 
breaks of  the  spruce  bud-worm  in  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  and  northeastern  United 
States  cause  widespread  attention  and  consider- 
able alarm  on  account  of  the  brown  and  appar- 
ently dying  condition  of  the  spruce  and  balsam 
fir  resulting  from  the  work  of  this  insect  on  the 
buds  and  needles. 

History  of  Outbreaks.— About  1882  there  was 
a  severe  outbreak  of  this  insect  whi<5h  continued 
its  depredations  for  three  or  four  years  and  then 
almost  completely  disappeared.  It  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  1909  that  it  again  began  to  attract 
attention,  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  later  in 
Canada.  In  1910  it  was  much  worse  in  the 
centers  of  the  infestation  and  in  1911  it  had 
spread  to  the  coast  of  Maine  where  its  work  in 
1912  attracted  general  attention. 

Habits.— The  insects  pass  the  winter  on  the 
trees  as  very  small  caterpillars  which,  as  soon 
as  new  growth  starts  in  the  spring,  begin  to  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  the  terminal  twigs,  thus  causing 
the  brown  ai^)earance  of  the  trees.  This  stage 
of  the  insect  stops  feeding  by  the  middle  of  June 
and  transforms  to  the  chrysalis  stage  in  thin 
webs  among  the  dead  and  living  needles.  By  the 
first  of  July  the  adults  begin  to  come  out  from 
the  chrysalis  stage  and  appear  on  the  wing  as 
small  grayish  moths  or  "millers,''  often  appear- 
ing in  vast  numbers  on  the  trees  and  flying  to 
light.  They  continue  to  fly  and  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  small  greenish  masses  on  the  needles  until 
about  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  moths  die 
and  disappear.  The  eggs  soon  hatch  and  the 
young  caterpillars  remain  on  the  trees  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  life  process  is  re- 
peated. 

Injury  more  apparent  than  real. — The  infor- 
mation acquired  regarding  the  seasonal  history 
and  habits  of  this  insect  indicates  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  alarm  as  to  its  continued  presence, 
as  no  extensive  loss  of  the  spruce  and  fir  will 
result  from  its  work. 

Natural  Enemies. — The  insect  has  many  nat- 
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ural  enemies  which  multiply  and  in  a  few  years 
reduce  its  numbers  to  a  point  where  the  limited 
amount  of  damage  attracts  no  attention. 

No  Practical  Control. — There  are  no  practical 
methods  of  protecting:  iorest  trees^  but  in  the 
case  of  a  limited  number  of  small  trees  around  a 
residence  or  in  parks,  the  foliage  could  be  pro- 
tected by  spraying  with  some  poisonous  insecti- 
cide, such  as  one  of  the  arsenicals,  about  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  buds  and  the  appear- 
ance of  new  growth  in  the  spring. 

A.  D.  Hopkins, 
Forest  Entomologist,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


National  Forestry  Program  Committee. 

FORESTRY  legislation  in  the  session  of  Con- 
gress just  closed  reflected  the  growing  de- 
mand of  the  public  for  protection  of  the 
forests,  by  increased  appropriations.  Following 
is  a  summary  of  the  appropriations  voted  and 
available  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1921: 
For  fire  prevention  $400,000,  an  increase  of  220 
per  cent,  over  the  present  year,  which  means  in- 
creased appropriations  by  the  States  which  share 
in  this  fund ;  for  acquisition  of  land  for  National 
Forests  under  the  Weeks  law,  $1,000,000,  essen- 
tially a  continuance  of  former  appropriations; 
for  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  $325,000,  a 
considerable  increase  from  the  original  amount 
voted  by  the  congressional  committee.  This  is 
progress,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  economy  session,  but  Congress  realized 
that  expenditures  for  forests  are  not  expenses  but 
investments. 

The  National  Forestry  Program  Committee, 
which  appeared  with  other  agencies  to  advocate 
these  appropriations,  will  proceed  with  its  cam- 
paign in  the  next  session,  with  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  Snell  bill.  It  will  also  continue  its 
work  for  the  organization  of  State  groups  to  se- 
cure State  forest  laws  which  will  meet  the  con- 
ditions required  for  co-operation  under  the  pro- 
posed federal  statute. 

Important  developments  are  reported  from 
many  sections  of  the  country.  The  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America,  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
associations,  has  endorsed  the  Snell  bill.  Other 
recent  endorsements  are  from  the  Florida  naval 
stores  industry,  California  Forest  Protective  As- 
sociation, and  the  Rotary  Club  of  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Hugh  P.  Bfl-ker  spoke  before  the  New  York 
Rotarians,  who  then  adopted  a  strong  lesolution, 
based  on  the  need  for  forest  laws  to  insure  better 
housing  and  living  conditions  in  New  York,  as 
well  as  for  industrial  consumption.     He  has  also 


addressed  several  women's  club  groups  on  the 
subject  in  the  last  two  weeks.  E.  T.  Allen,  of 
this  committee,  discussed  the  Snell  bill  before  the 
('alilornia  lumbermen  at  San  Francisco.  The 
protective  association  of  that  State  in  its  en- 
dorsement says  that  whether  the  Snell  bill  passes 
Congress  or  not  '^its  principles  can  and  will  be 
put  into  effect"  in  California. 


Owing  to  the  unprecedented  levels  to  which 
prices  of  railroad  cross-ties  have  risen  in  this 
Country,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  decided 
to  investigate  the  adaptability  of  the  hard  woods 
of  Central  and  South  America  for  this  purpose. 
Inquiries  have  been  started  along  several  lines, 
not  only  to  ascertain  how  much  more  ehea^riy 
ties,  or  the  material  for  ties,  can  be  purehaaed  in 
those  Countries,  but  also  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  the  longer  life  of  ties  made  from  the 
Southern  hard  woods,  as  compared  with  those 
made  from  the  North  American  native  woods 
heretofore  chiefly  nsed. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system  uses  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000 
cross-ties  annually.  White  oaky  the  most  desir- 
able North  American  wood  for  this  par()08e,  is 
becoming  rapidly  scarcer.  The  other  available 
woods  in  this  Country  have  a  very  short  lile  as 
ties,  unless  oreosoted,  which  adds  materially  to 
their  cost. 

The  average  net  cost  of  railroad  ties  ready  for 
placing  in  the  roadbed  has  risen  fully  100  per 
cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


New  Publication. 

Tree  Surgery — by  J.  Franklin  Collins,  Forest 
Pathologist,  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1178,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  32  page  bulletin  contains  much  helpful  in- 
formation about  the  care  of  trees.  It  tells  how 
to  select  trees  that  require  treatment  and  out- 
lines the  best  known  means  of  treating  injuries, 
removing  dead  and  diseased  branch,>s,  and  re- 
pairing decayed  spots  on  the  trunk  and  large 
limbs.  It  also  tells  what  trees  are  worth  re- 
pairing  and  when  work  is  not  recommendable. 

The  bulletin  contains  24  figures  which  illus- 
trate clearly  and  fully  the  different  metho<ls  ot 
care  and  repair  recommended.  It  lists  all  nei'es- 
sary  tools  and  outlines  proper  methods  of  steri- 
lization and  waterproofing.  It  may  be  procure^l 
free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the  Division  of  Pub 
lication,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

J.  S.  I. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  following  is  clipped  from  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Restoration 
of  Pennsylvania's  Timber  Production: 

''The  entire  amount  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  was  $2,463,000,  divided  as 
follows:  Forest  protection^  $1,000,000;  acquisi- 
tion, $500,000;  salaries,  $423,000;  draughtsmen, 
bookkeepers,  etc.,  $65,000;  labor,  $190,000;  build- 
ings and  equipment,  $100,000 ;  State  Forest  Acad- 
emy, $50,000;  school  and  road  taxes  for  counties 
in  which  State  forests  are  located,  $123,000 ;  con- 
tingent expenses,  $12,000." 

This  is  a  great  advance  over  any  appropriation 
hitherto  made  foB  State  Forestry  by  our  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  or  by  that  of  any  other 
State,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
Governor  Sproul  indicated  from  the  start  that 
forestry  was  to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  of  his 
administration.  We  are  duly  grateful  and  deem 
the  present  a  suitable  time  to  say  so;  first,  for 
what  has  been  done,  and  second,  for  the  fitting 
occasion  it  gives  us  to  inquire  what  might  have 
been  done! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  first  duty  of 
any  State  Legislature  in  the  disposition  of  State 
funds  is  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential calls  for  money.  This  is  not  assuming 
that  there  is  no  merit  in  such  bills  as  are  non- 
essential, for  many  of  them  are  of  real  merit. 
Anything  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  State, 
its  parks,  or  its  buildings  is  meritorious  and 
should  have  recognition;  but  such  measures,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  should  be  sidetracked  until 
every  measure  upon  which  the  very  life  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State  depends,  is  cared  for. 

It  is  now  a  fair  question  to  ask,  does  the  life 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  depend  in  any  degree 
upon  restoration  of  growing  forests  to  the  6,- 
000,000  acres  of  our  denuded  lands,  which  are 
producing  nothing  of  value  for  the  rest  of  the 
State T 

The  official  statements  agree  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  growing  timber  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  State  it  is  losing  each  year  at  least 
$80,000,000;  thus  $50,000,000  for  lumber  pur- 
chased elsewhere;  $25,000,000  for  freight  on  that 


lumber;  $5,000,000  for  loss  in  wages  once  paid 
to  labor;  add  to  this  the  annual  loss  from  forest 
fires;  for  check  upon  wood  working  industries 
and  the  financial  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  would 
aggregate  not  less  than  $100,000,000  each  year. 
But  of  the  two  and  one-half  billion  feet  board 
measure  of  lumber  used  by  the  State  we  are  pro- 
ducing less  than  300,000,000  feet.  The  cost  of 
lumber  is  about  six  times  what  it  was  20  years 
ago.  The  wood  working  industries  of  the  State 
are  languishing  now  to  the  point  of  extinction. 

Increasing  population  will  make  increasing  de- 
mand for  wood  because  civilized  man  cannot  live 
without  it.  In  30  years  the  United  States '  supply 
will  be  practically  gone.  Where  the  next  is  to 
come  from  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  produce  our  own  lumber,  but 
that  it  will  require  at  the  very  least  50  years  be- 
fore much  return  is  to  be  expected  and  that  it 
can  never  be  done  sooner  than  by  commencing 
now.  The  longer  we  delay  the  more  costly  it 
will  be. 

Reckon  from  1921  forward  50  years,  1971,  when 
some  returns  from  your  planting  may  be  ex- 
pected. There  will  have  been  a  great  lumber 
dearth  of  20  years,  after  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Oregon  forests,  with  still  no  adequate  supply  in 
sight. 

The  seriousness  of  this  forestry  problem  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  recognized.  The  sums  granted 
by  the  Legislature  show  an  awakening,  but  not 
yet  a  full  realization  of  the  danger  that  is  already 
threatening. 

Not  less  than  6,000,000  acres  of  Pennsylvania 
must  be  placed  in  forestry  condition.  The  first 
step  is  to  end  forest  fires,  for  so  long  as  these 
spring  and  autumn  burnings  occur,  no  real  in- 
crease of  forest  acreage  can  be  had. 

A  single  year  suffiices  to  bum  a  forest  dead  that 
has  required  anywhere  from  50  to  100  years  to 
produce.  Stop  forest  fires!  When  this  is  done 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  problem  changes.  Over  a 
large  portion  of  our  area  forests  will  slowly,  spon- 
taneously return.  But  those  who  tell  us  that 
they  will  be  satisfactory  create  a  false  and  a  dan- 
gerous impression.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
larger  part  of  the  State  these  volunteer  forests 
will  consist  of  trees  of  little  worth  as  timber. 
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Much  of  it  will  be  scrub  oak  or  bird  cherry, 
neither  of  which  are  of  value  as  lumber.  They 
have  their  value  as  nurse  trees,  and  as  fertilizers, 
or  as  soil  producers,  but  otherwise  would  add 
nothing  to  the  timber  value  of  the  State. 

Regular  systematic  forest  planting  must  be 
done  under  direction  of  trained  foresters,  as 
fast  as  any  given  area  is  made  safe  from  invasion 
by  forest  fire.  When  this  period  comes,  and  each 
acre  is  to  be  planted,  1000  to  1500  seedlings 
per  acre  will  be  required.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  multiplication  of  the  number  of  acres 
by  number  of  trees  per  acre  to  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  The  work,  however,  must 
be  done.  From  sheer  necessity,  sooner  or  later, 
the  State  will  have  to  do  it.  The  sooner  it  is 
done,  the  less  it  will  cost  to  do  it.  It  will  cost 
money,  fabulous  sums.  It  will  require  time.  But 
we  can  no  more  escape  *  it  than  Germany  or 
France  could.  The  problem  looms  up  much  in  the 
way  the  road  and  educational  problems  force 
themselves  upon  us.    We  must  take  notice! 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  fromt  One  great 
source  of  revenue  is  clear  to  those  who  have  been 
noting  appropriations.  Simply  cut  out  from  the 
budget  every  bill  that  does  not  add  to  the  wealth 
or  productive  power  of  the  State.  No  matter 
how  many  pet  schemes  have  to  be  dropped.  Sac- 
rifice them,  if  they  fall  short  of  adding  to  the 
wealth  or  productive  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  last  legislative  session  was  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  sessions  which  immediately 
preceded  in  disregard  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  apportionment  of  public  money  in  a 
period  of  great  demand  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
serious  financial  stress. 

Until  the  State  departments  which  constitute 
the  executive  power  of  the  State  are  first  amply 
provided  with  funds  requisite  for  them  to  func- 
tion fully,  before  other  appropriations  begin, 
there  will  always  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  essential 
to  the  non-essential  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  friends  of  forestry  are  grateful  for  the 
appropriation  granted  by  the  last  Legislature.  It 
is  the  first  adequate  allowance  ever  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  "Restoration  of  Penn's  Woods, *'  of 
which  Governor  Sprout  has  been  a  sturdy  cham- 
pion. A  million  dollars,  however,  for  acquisition 
of  land  would  have  been  better  and  nearer  the 
mark  than  half  of  that  sum.  J.  T.  R. 


Summer  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association. 

THE  Summer  Meeting^  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  will  be  held  on  June 
16th  and  17th,  1921  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  by  which  a  cordial  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  our  Association.  The  Chamber 
is  promised  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Flood  Commission,  the  Wild  Life  League, 
the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  Women's  Club,  and 
other  representative  bodies. 

All  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  number  of  interesting  addresses  by  prominent 
foresters,  representatives  of  the  various  State 
Departments,  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Conmieree, 
and  other  interests  have  been  arranged  for,  also 
an  attractive  automobile  trip. 

It  is  thought  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  meetings  the  Association  has  ever 
held,  as  its  purpose  is  to  secure  an  adequate 
Forest  Reserve  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio 
River  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

We  trust  that  all  of  our  members  who  can, 
will  attend  the  meeting.  Please  notify  F.  L 
Bitler,  Recording  Secretary,  130  S.  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  your  intention  to  be  present 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  where  members  can  make  reservations. 


Forty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  wood  which  the 
United  States  consumes  annually  is  used  on  its 
farms. 


Nation- Wide  Observation  of  Forest  Protec- 
tion Week. 

NATION-WIDE  cooperation  was  given  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  Forest  Pwh 
teetion  Week  which  began  Sunday,  May  22.  The 
governors  of  14  States  issued  proclamations  im- 
pressing  the  people  with  the  importance  of  using 
every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  fire  through- 
out the  year,  not  only  in  forests,  but  in  every 
other  place  endangering  the  safety  of  human  life 
and  property.  These  14  States  are  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine^ 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 
In  addition  to  this  help  the  governors  of  seven 
States:  Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Or^on,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Montana,  pre- 
pared special  statements  urging  the  general  ob- 
servation of  Forest  Protection  Week,  while  eight 
governors  declared  themselves  favorable  to  the 
best  possible  form  of  forest  protection,  althoogh 
issjuing   no    formal   proclamation.      These   were 
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Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Kentuckgr,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
South  Carolina.  Other  governors,  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
forests,  doubtless  have  issued  proclamations  or 
statements. 

Plrobably  no  previous  effort  inaugurated  by  the 
Forest  Service  has  received  such  prompt  and 
cheerful  support  from  every  department  of  busi- 
ness. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States;  the  International  Kiwanis  Clubs;  the 
American  Automobile  Association;  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters;  International  As- 
sociation of  Rotary  Clubs;  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association;  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  virtually  every  State  in  the 
Union;  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, all  sent  out  letters,  or  specially  prepared 
circulars,  drawing  attention  to  the  special  pur- 
fK>se  of  the  week.  The  American  Automobile 
Association  sent  copies  of  the  letter  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  every  club  in  the 
country.  State  foresters  in  many  States  have 
started  one  form  or  another  of  publicity  to  in- 
duce talk  and  create  continued  interest  in  the 
one  big  subject  of  the  week. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  considered  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  be  one  of  its  most  efficient 
allies  in  preventing  forest  fires,  issued  a  special 
forest  protection  number  of  the  monthly  publi- 
cation, *' Scouting,"  for  May,  and  Forester  W. 
B.  Greeley,  and  Chief  Scout  Executive  James  E. 
West  of  New  York,  sent  10,500  letters  to  scout- 
masters and  scout  executives  everywhere  in 
America.  The  Post  Office  Department  ran  22 
fire  prevention  cancellation  dies  in  many  of  the 
principal  post-offices  throughout  the  Nation  so 
that  every  letter  sent  from  those  offiices  will  carry 
the  message  to  the  recipients.  In  six  Western 
districts  of  the  Forest  Service  with  headquarters 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  Albuquerque,  N,  Mex.,  Ogden, 
Utah,  Missoula,  Mont.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  officers  of  the  service  conducted 
publicity  campaigns,  and  2,000  rangers  through- 
out these  States  put  forth  every  effort  to  make 
the  people  think  about  little  else,  for  a  week,  at 
least,  except  how  to  keep  down  losses  from  fire. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  D.  A.  R.  observed 
the  occasion  by  planting  trees,  and  in  other  ways 
did  all  they  could  to  make  the  week  one  to  be  re- 
membered. The  American  Forestry  Association 
held  a  special  Forest  Protection  Week  demon- 
stration in  Rock  Creek  Park.  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  sent  out  160,000 
copies  of  its  official  publication,  Safeguarding 
America  Against  Fire,  to  every  city  and  towxL 


In  this  issue  it  is  shown  that  in  the  last  five  years 
the  forest  fires  in  45  States  have  cost  the  country 
$85,715,747  for  timber  burned  on  nearly  6654 
million  acres.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  these  fires 
were  caused  by  human  agencies  and  were,  there- 
fore, preventable. 

The  Red  Plague,  a  special  statement  issued  by 
the  Forest  Service,  says:  "Three-fifths  of  the 
original  timber  supply  in  the  United  States  is 
gone.  There  is  now  consumed  annually  more  than 
51  billion  board  feet  of  material  of  saw-timber 
size,  and  nearly  5  billion  feet  is  destroyed  by 
fire,  insects  or  other  agencies.  Our  depleted 
forests  are  growing  less  than  one-quarter  of  this 
total  amount.  Not  only  are  the  remaining  virgin 
forests  being  cut  heavily,  but  we  are  using  up  the 
second  growth  and  small  material  on  which  de- 
pends our  future  supply.  In  all,  the  requirements 
of  our  population  are  close  to  300  board  feet  per 
capita.  The  answer  to  the  forestry  problem  is 
not  to  use  less  wood,  but  to  grow  more — to  put 
our  idle  acres  to  work  producing  trees.  The  crux 
of  the  problem  lies  in  preventing  forest  fires." 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  Conference  of  Wood- 
Using  Industries  of  Pennsylvania. 

WHEREAS,  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  once 
first  among  the  lumber-producing  States, 
is  now  deforested  and  unable  to  supply 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  lumber  without  which 
her  people  cannot  earn  their  living;  and 

Whereas,  The  supplies  of  lumber  from  beyond 
her  own  boundaries  upon  which  Pennsylvania 
now  depends  are  on  the  verge  of  exhaustion ;  and 

Whereas,  Wood  is  the  most  generally  used  of 
all  materials;  and 

Whereas,  An  ample  supply  of  wood  is  essential 
not  only  to  the  prosperity  but  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  agriculture,  industry,  transportation 
and  business  in  all  its  branches,  and  defense  of 
the  State;  and 

Whereas,  The  first  stages  of  the  coming  short- 
age of  lumber  have  already  made  their  presence 
felt;  and 

Whereas,  Pennsylvania  has  land  enough,  unfit 
for  agriculture  and  now  idle,  to  grow  the  timber 
this  Commonwealth  must  have  or  fail ;  be  it 

Resolvedf  That  this  Conference  of  Wood-Users 
urges  upon  the  people  and  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  the  absolute  and  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity in  the  interest  of  industry,  agriculture, 
transportation,  defense  of  the  State  and  its  peo- 
ple, for  the  protection  of  forests  against  fire ;  and 
for  the  acquisition   of    additional    State   Forest 
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lands;  and  for  whatever  other  measures  may  be 
required  to  restore  to  production  with  the  least 
possible  delay  the  forest  lands  of  Pennsylvania; 
and 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  emphatically 
joins  in  the  demand  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  this  Legislature  ap- 
propriate not  less  than  one  million  dollars  for 
the  prevention  and  extinction  of  forest  fires,  and 
such  other  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  «arry  out 
the  wise  and  statesmanlike  plan  of  Governor 
Sproul  for  the  restoration  of  Penn's  Woods;  and 

Resolved,  Further ^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  the 
heads  of  the  State  Departments,  and  of  every 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

Benj.  M.  Clark, 
John  M.  Jahisok, 

Mr8,   GbOROE  W.    DiBEBTy 

John  G.  Benedict, 
0.  D.  Brill. 


Black  Walnut  is  Regaining  Its  Popularity. 

Black  walnut,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  displaced  by  oak  as  a 
favorite  cabinet  wood,  has  returned  to  popularity. 
This  beautiful  wood,  with  its  wonderful  figured 
effects,  is  especially  adapted  to  the  dignified  de- 
signs used  in  the  lighter  and  more  attractive 
finishes  now  in  common  use. 

Besides  its  appearance,  black  walnut  has  other 
qualities  which  make  it  particularly  good  for 
furniture  manufacture,  according  to  the  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  qualities  are  set  forth  in  Bulletin 
909,  which  deals  with  the  utilization  of  black 
walnut,  its  properties,  supply,  demand,  methods 
of  marketing,  adaptability  for  the  making  of 
veneer,  and  other  uses. 

The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong,  and  stiff. 
Gk>od  '' shock-absorbing  ability"  is  specified  as 
one  of  its  valuable  qualities  for  such  purposes  as 
furniture.  Other  good  points  are  that  it  does 
not  shrink  excessively  in  seasoning,  is  susc^ible 
of  a  good  polish,  and  takes  stain  and  other 
finishes  exceedingly  well. 

In  1918,  about  100,000,000  board  feet  of  black 
walnut  was  turned  out  by  the  sawmills.  During 
the  war,  a  tremendous  demand  for  black  walnut 
was  created  by  requirements  for  gun  stocks  and 
airplane  material.  In  consequence,  the  country 
was  combed  to  discover  black  walnut  trees.  Dis- 
covery was  made  of  large  supplies  which  no  one 
supposed  were  in  existence,  and  trees  were  utiliz- 


ed that  had  been  considered  unfit  for  commereiAl 
purposes. 

As  a  result  of  this  stimulus  to  production,  large 
stocks  were  left  on  hand  at  the  dose  of  the  war, 
much  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  logs  requiring 
to  be  turned  into  manufacture  as  a  salvage  meas- 
ure. Temporarily,  the  market  for  blaek  walnut 
has  been  depressed  by  the  accumulated  supply, 
but  owners  of  this  valuable  tree  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  low  prices  that  have  resulted 
from  this  cause.  Standing  timber,  unlike  most 
crops,  can  wait  for  a  favorable  market  without 
deterioration,  and  usually  is  growing  while  it 
waits. 

Black  walnut  trees  grow  naturally  over  a  large 
area,  extending  from  southwestern  New  England 
to  central  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  Some  regions  in  this  area  are  unfavorable 
for  its  growth,  for  black  walnut  thrives  best  on 
soil  that  is  rich,  moist,  and  deep,  but  not  wet. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  in  this  area  there  is 
now  standing  approximately  821,000,000  board 
feet.  Of  the  chief  commercial  regions,  that 
known  as  the  Dlinois-Missouri-Iowa  region  is  the 
most  important.  The  Kentucky-Tennessee-North 
Carolina  region  ranks  second,  and  the  Ohio- 
Indiana  region  third.  On  the  agricultural  lands 
of  the  latter,  walnut  seems  to  reach  its  best  de- 
velopment and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  so  far  as  the  soundness  and  texture  of  the 
wood  is  concerned. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
walnut  logs,  they  generally  are  utilized  very 
closely.  In  making  veneer,  the  maximum  use  is 
obtained  of  logs  that  are  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  product,  for  from  each  board  foot 
of  logs,  20  square  feet  of  veneer  can  be  made. 
At  present,  there  is  a  depression  in  the  walnut 
market  along  with  other  woods,  but  under  normal 
conditions  owners  can  still  dispose  of  their  trees 
to  good  advantage  to  lumber  manufacturers,  and 
especially  to  those  manufacturers  who  are  equip- 
ped to  make  both  veneer  and  lumber. 


Gifford  Pinchot,  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry, 
has  announced  that  the  reward  of  $250  offered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conne- 
ction of  incendiaries  starting  forest  fires,  will  be 
paid  to  any  person  except  foresters,  rangers  and 
others  employed  by  the  Department  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  Forest  fire  wardens,  temporary 
laborers  and  others  temporarily  employed  by  the 
hour  or  day,  are  included  among  those  eligible 
for  the  reward. 
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The  Forest  and  the  Press.* 


THE  relationship  between  the  forest  and  the 
press  is  one  of  the  most  vital  economic 
problems  of  today.  This  is  truly  a  paper 
age,  and  even  more  truly  a  newspaper  age,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  an  age  of  wood. 

To  most  readers  a  newspaper  is  a  thing  to  be 
hastily  scanned.  Few  men  who  run  while  they 
read  stop  to  think  what  a  close  co-ordination  of 
service  from  the  lumber- jack  to  newsboy  is 
needed  to  produce  a  2-cent  and  up-to-the-minute 
resume  of  the  world's  happenings  in  society, 
politics,  industry,  science  and  education.  Still 
less  do  they  realize  that  the  newspaper  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand  is  a  100  per  cent  product  of  the 
forest.  Wood  fibre  is  the  only  constituent  of 
newspaper  print.  This  is  why  the  forest  problem 
touches  so  intimately  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  newsprint  situ- 
ation goes  straight  back  to  the  woodpile;  and  the 
size  of  the  available  woodpile  is  now  and  will 
hereafter  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  paper 
supp'v. 

Few  people  know  how  large  a  pile  of  wood  is 
used  annually  in  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
duction of  paper.  Our  annual  consumption  is 
now  over  6,000,000  cords.  If  stacked  upon  an 
acre  this  number  of  cords  would  make  a  solid 
pile  four  miles  high.  Government  experts  esti- 
mate that  the  consumption  of  pulpwood  in  the 
United  States  will  reach  10,500,000  cords  by  1930 
and  16,000,000  cords  by  1950. 

1  know  of  no  way  by  which  the  real  economic 
significance  of  the  forest  situation  may  be  under- 
stood more  clearly  than  by  considering  briefly  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  paper,  par- 
ticularly the  newsprint,  situation. 

Before  1850  cotton  and  linen  rags,  esparto 
grass,  hemp,  straw  and  other  vegetable  fibres 
were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  was 
not  until  1840  that  Keller  patented  his  process 
in  Germany  for  a  wood-pulp  grinding  machine. 
The  process  was  not  placed  on  a  commercial  basis 
until  1854,  and  it  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  Warner  Miller  as  late  as  1866. 

The  growth  of  the  paper  industry  in  America 
was  prodigious.  Within  a  half  century  it  has  de- 
veloped from  practically  nothing  to  a  total  con- 
sumption of  2,000,000  cords  in  1900,  and  in  1920 
the  total  consumption  exceeded  6,000,000  cords — 

♦Read  at  the  Conference  of  Representatives  of 
Wood-Using  Industries,  held  in  Capitol  Building, 
Harrisburg,  April  13  and  14,  1921. 


an  increase  of  200  per  cent,  in  less  than  two  de- 
cades. In  1880  the  average  person  in  the  United 
States  used  about  30  pounds  of  paper  per  year. 
Today  the  average  person  uses  147  pounds  per 
year. 

We  all  know  that  the  demand  for  newsprint 
has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
1899  there  were  consumed  569,000  tons,  while  in 

1918  our  consumption  had  risen  to  1,760,000  tons 
— an  increase  of  about  200  per  cent.  In  1880  the 
average  amount  of  newsprint  consumed  by  each 
person  in  the  United  States  was  3  pounds,  and  in 

1919  it  was  33  pounds — an  increase  of  11  times 
in  40  years. 

The  first  newspaper  in  America  was  published 
just  231  years  ago.  Today  there  are  about  26,000 
daily,  weekly  and  semi- weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  The  daily  papers  alone  have  a  circu- 
lation of  more  than  28,000,000  copies.  There  are 
60  dailies  whose  circulation  exceeds  100,000 
copies  and  one  Sunday  paper  claims  more  than  a 
million  circulation.  This  rapid  growth  shows  the 
increasing  demand  for  pulpwood,  and  the  enor- 
mous present  drain  upon  our  forest  supplies. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  paper  products  de- 
rived from  pulp  is  at  present  about  $780,000,000, 
made  up,  according  to  the  War  Industries  Board, 
as  follows: 

Kind  Value 

Newsprint  Paper $136,000,000 

Book  Paper   125,000,000 

Paper  Board 156,000,000 

Fine  Writing  Paper 142,000,000 

Wrapping  Paper 89,000,000 

Miscellaneous  Paper 132,000,000 

Total $780,000,000 

Moreover,  it  takes  more  than  pulpwood  to 
make  paper.  For  paper  production  we  use  an- 
nually 9,200,000  tons  of  coal,  21,600,000  gallons 
of  oil,  1,287,000  tons  of  chemicals.  According 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  for  1909 
the  industry  required  a  capital  of  $409,000,000, 
gave  employment  to  81,000  persons,  and  manu- 
factured products  had  an  annual  value  of  $267,- 
000,000.  Last  year  (1920)  nearly  98  per  cent, 
of  the  $800,000,000  worth  of  paper  manufactured 
in  this  country  was  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wood.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the  bare  fact 
that  the  wood  pile  is  fundamental  to  the  perma- 
nency of  the  paper  industry. 

Early  records  show  that  the  first  paper  mill 
in  this  country  was  established  in  1690  by  Will- 
iam Rittenhouse  near  Philadelphia.  Now  there 
are  about  250  mills  in  the  country.    Maine,  New 
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York,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  lead- 
ing States  in  pulp  production  in  the  order  given. 
In  these  four  States  66  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
output  of  the  country  is  produced. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  in  the  production 
of  wood  pulp.  In  1918,  almost  200,000  tons  of 
pulpwood  were  produced  within  the  Key- 
stone State.  To  produce  thip  amount  383,- 
699  eords  of  wood  were  required,  which  was 
45,000  cords  less  than  the  amount  used  in  1916. 
The  decrease  in  pulpwood  production  in  Pennsyl- 
vania between  1916  and  1918  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of 
hemlock.  In  1916,  64,993  cords  of  hemlock  were 
used  in  the  production  of  pulpwood,  while  in  1918 
only  5,151  cords  were  available.  There  is  only 
one  explanation  of  the  decrease,  and  that  is,  the 
hemlock  is  practically  all  gone  from  the  hills  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  are  a  nation  of  wood  users  and  in  order  to 
continue  our  habits  and  maintain  our  industries 
we  must  become  a  nation  of  wood  producers.  I 
believe  that  few  people  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  wood  that  ia  used 
annually  in  the  production  of  paper  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  the  amount  of  paper  that  is  con- 
sumed by  our  citizens.  The  383,699  cords  if 
ranked  end  to  end  would  make  almost  six  full 
width  cord  rows  extending  from  Harrisbnrg  to 
Philadelphia.  It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that 
the  average  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  uses  at  least 
fully  as  much  paper  as  the  average  person  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  147  pounds  per  year. 
Upon  this  basis  the  total  amount  of  paper  con- 
sumed annually  in  Pennsylvania  is  at  least  1,281,- 
863,373  pounds. 

All  nations  have  gone  through  a  crisis 
when  their  supplies  of  timber  began  to  be  in- 
adequate for  their  needs,  and  only  those  which 
have  solved  the  problem  have  prospered,  while 
those  which  failed  to  solve  it  have  become  de- 
cadent. Witness  Germany,  France  and  Scanda- 
navia  on  the  one  hand,  and  China,  Syria  and 
Spain  on  the  other. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  shows  the  urgent 
need  of  immediate  and  large  scale  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
pulp  industry.  The  United  States  is  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  way,  and  Canada  is  nearing  the  same 
point.  Unless  timber  growing  begins  on  a  very 
large  scale  in  the  United  States  in  the  very  near 
future,  there  will  be  a  woeful  shortage.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  apply  the  remedy.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  13,000,000  acres  of  forest  land,  most 
of  which  will  retain  a  forest   cover  for   many 


years,  for  it  is  too  rough  and  rocky  for  the  plow, 
but  if  protected  properly  and  handled  carefully 
will  yield  enormous  quantities  of  wood  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  and  other  pnlp 
products. 

In  the  early  days  the  pulp  mills  received  all 
their  supplies  from  near-by  forests.  When  the 
local  supplies  became  exhausted  it  was  neces- 
sary only  to  reach  out  a  little  farther.  Addition- 
al supplies  were  never  far  away.  But  this  method 
of  easy  extension  no  longer  obtains  for  the  local 
supplies  are  now  practically  all  exhausted  and 
only  distant  supplies  exist.  The  high  transpor- 
tation charges  upon  pulpwood  supplies  from  dis- 
tant places  make  them  economically  inaeeessible. 
That  the  situation  is  serious  is  shown  by  the 
action  of  the  great  pulp  and  paper  companies  of 
the  Northeast  and  Canada.  In  1908  the  Lauren- 
tide  Paper  Company,,  of  Canada,  began  planting 
forest  trees  and  now  it  has  a  nursery  covering 
46  acres  and  is  planting  1,000,000  trees  per  year, 
and  plans  to  plant  5,000,000  by  1924.  Other  pulp 
and  paper  companies,  among  them  the  Riordan, 
Abitibi  and  Spanish  River,  have  established  nur- 
series and  are  planting  forest  trees  on  an  increas- 
ing scale  year  after  year.  These  hard-headed 
business  men  realize  clearly  that  a  continuous, 
supply  of  pulpwood  is  the  one  means  by  which 
their  manufacturing  establishments  can  be  kept 
alive. 

There  appears  to  be  little  hope  of  relieving  our 
newsprint  and  other  paper  shortage  by  a  possible 
increase  of  importation  from  abroad.  And  any 
foreign  source  of  supplies  is  a  palliative  rather 
than  a  cure.  There  is  only  one  worthwhile  cure, 
and  that  is  to  grow  our  wood  at  home.  And  there 
is  no  better  place  to  grow  it  than  on  the  hillsides 
and  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  only 
one  crop  which  they  can  grow  successfully,  and 
that  is  wood.  We  need  the  wood,  and  to  permit 
them  to  remain  in  their  present  barren  and  un- 
productive condition  ia  an  economic  crime. 

— B.  J.  Stackpole. 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  ex- 
pects to  grow  about  15,000,000  trees  for  reforest- 
ing 10,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  this  State  from 
the  seed  it  is  planting  in  its  forest  tree  nurseries 
this  spring.  All  of  the  seeds  were  sown  by 
May  1st.  The  Department  has  collected  700 
pounds  of  white  pine,  hemlock,  and  black  locust 
seed,  and  260  bushels  of  black  walnuts,  acorns, 
and  ash  and  maple  seeds.  Six  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  pine,  spruce  and  larch  seed  have  b.oa 
purchased  by  the  Department. 
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China's  Famine  the  Result  of  Deforestation. 


THE  ruthless  destruction  of  their  forests  by 
the  Chinese  is,  according  to  foresters  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  one  of  the  reasons  why  famine  and  plague 
today  hold  this  nation  in  their  sinister  grasp.  De- 
nudation, wherever  practiced,  leaves  naked  soil; 
floods  and  erosion  follow,  and  when  the  soil  is 
gone,  men  must  also  go — and  the  process  does 
not  take  long.  Forests,  it  is  pointed  out,  not  only 
play  an  important  part  in  the  distribution  of 
mankind  over  the  earth's  surface,  but  also  deeply 
affect  his  spiritual,  physical  and  economic  life.  A 
country  that  recklessly  wastes  its  natural  re- 
sources faces  ultimate  poverty  and  decadence. 
History  is  full  of  such  examples. 

In  the  provinces  of  Honan,  Shensi  and  Chihli, 
China,  over  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  several  million  people  are  starving.    The 
immediate  causes  of  the  famine  were  disastrous 
floods  followed  by  long  periods  of  drought,  which 
resulted  in  the  failure  of  three  successive  crops. 
The  Great  Plains  of  Eastern  China,  occupied 
by  the  first  Chinese  of  whom  history  tells,  were 
centuries  ago  transformed  from  forest  into  agri- 
cultural land.    The  mountain  plateaus  of  Central 
China  have  also,  within  a  few  hundred  years, 
been  utterly  devastated  of  tree  growth,,  and  no 
attempt  made  at  either  natural  or  artificial  re- 
forestation.    As  a  result,  the  water  rushes  off 
the  naked  slopes  in  veritable  floods,  gullying  away 
the  mountain  sides,  causing  rivers  to  run  muddy 
with  yellow  soil,  and  carrying  enormous  masses 
of  fertile   earth  to   the  sea.     ''Beware  of  the 
mountain  water,"  read  signs  in  many  canyons  of 
China,  posted  as  a  warning  to  travelers  against 
the  sudden  rise  of  torrents  during  storms. 

This  lack  of  forest  cover  has  made  possible 
many  of  the  factors  that  have  brought  disaster  to 
millions  of  people  of  China  this  year.  The  tree- 
covered  mountains  formerly  absorbed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  annual  rainfall  and  let  it  es- 
cape by  slow,  regular  seepage  during  the  dry 
season.  Now  that  there  are  no  trees,  shrubs,  or 
even  grass  to  restrain  the  rainfall,  the  streams 
that  formerly  were  narrow  and  deep,  and  sup- 
plied abundance  of  clear  water  the  year  round, 
have  become  broad  and  shallow,  with  slender  cur- 
rents of  muddy  water,  which,  when  it  rains,  swell 
to  roaring  torrents  that  bring  disaster  and  de- 
struction everywhere. 

Water  courses  have  also  changed;  rivers  be- 
come uncontrollable,  and  the  water  level  of  the 
country  lowered  perceptibly.  In  consequence,  the 
unfortunate  people  see  their  crops  wither  and  die 
for  lack  of  water  when  it  is  most  needed.    In 


many  parts  of  China,  it  is  said,  these  factors  com- 
bined with  uncertain  moisture  conditions  make 
seven  years  out  of  every  ten  more  or  less  famine 
years. 

The  Hwang  Ho  or  Yellow  River,  which  drains 
a  large  part  of  the  famine  district  once,  records, 
show,  flowed  through  a  rich  fertile  valley,  its 
tributary  hills  well  wooded.  Today  it  is  a  broad 
moving  quicksand  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
most  of  the  year,  but  when  the  floods  come  the 
whole  face  of  the  landscape  may  be  changed.  In 
1886  this  river,  which  is  known  as  ** China's  Sor- 
row," flooded  some  20,000  square  miles  of  the 
most  densely  populated  lands,  wiped  out  thou- 
sands of  villages  and  towns,  and  drowned  2,000,- 
000  people. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  run-off  in  the 
mountains  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  records 
of  the  Yangtze  River,  which  has  been  known  to 
rise  58  feet  above  mean  water  level  in  one  week, 
and  then  fall  68  feet  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

Human  folly  and  short  sighted ness  have  thus 
made  a  country,  fertile  enough  to  support  over 
50,000,000  people,  into  a  place  where  man  must 
ever  be  haunted  by  fear  of  starvation  and  de- 
struction. The  lesson  of  deforestation  in  China 
is  one  which  mankind  should  have  learned  many 
times  from  what  has  occurred  in  other  places. 
In  fact,  it  may,  in  a  lesser  degree,  even  be  brought 
home  to  the  people  of  America  in  future  years 
unless,  through  wise  forethought,  care  is  exer- 
cised in  the  preservation  of  our  forests  from  de- 
struction by  fire  and  wasteful  lumbering. 


Maple  Products  of  Pennsylvania. 

ALTHOUGH  the  open  weather  of  the  past 
spring  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
flow  of  the  sap  in  the  maple  trees,  Pennsyl- 
vania produced  maple  products  this  year  worth 
almost  half  a  million  dollars.  The  extent  of  the 
season's  production  is  shown  in  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  quantity  of  sap  was  only  60  per  cent,  as 
great  as  the  flow  in  1920.  The  production  of 
maple  syrup  this  year  is  estimated  at  158,760 
gallons,  which  sold  for  an  average  price  of  $2.25 
per  gallon.  The  season's  production  of  maple 
sugar  is  estimated  at  302,200  lbs.,  with  a  selling 
value  of  $84,616,  making  the  approximate  value 
of  all  the  maple  products  of  the  state  reach  the 
sum  of  $441,826. 

Somerset  county,  as  in  previous  years,  leads 
all  other  counties  in  the  state  in  the  production 
of  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar. 
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The  Moshannon  Forest. 

THE  Moshannon  Forest,  named  for  the  Mo- 
shannon or  Moosestream  which  flows 
through  it,  is  located  in  Clearfield,  Centre, 
and  Elk  Counties.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
forest  occurs  in  Clearfield  County.  It  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  700,000  acres,  all  of  which  is 
drained  by  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  except  a  small  portion  in  the  west  and 
northwestern  part  of  Clearfield  County,  which  is 
drained  by  the  Allegheny  River. 

The  entire  area  was  at  one  time  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  and  when  the  first  settlements 
were  made  in  1785  and  1797  by  Woodside,  Ogden 
and  Bell,  no  bare  areas  were  found  except  a  few 
small  fields  which  had  been  cleared  for  corn  by 
the  Indians.  The  men  who  were  conversant  with 
the  early  pioneer  days  of  this  district  and  with 
the  magnificent  forests  which  covered  this  region, 
all  have  passed  away.  One  ever  possesses  a  feel- 
ing of  veneration  for  the  character  of  those  noble 
men  who  penetrated  this  district,  then  entirely 
covered  with  virgin  forests,  and  inaugurated  civi- 
lization and  forest  destruction  in  places  where  the 
savage  man  and  the  wild  beast  maintained  undis- 
puted control.  The  scenes  through  which  the 
early  pioneers  passed,  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations endured  by  them  in  the  subjugation  and 
transformation  of  this  marvelous  forest  area  to 
an  almost  barren  region  are  rich  fields  for  the 
poet  and  historian,  but  the  writer  wishes  merely 
to  describe  the  present  region  as  affected  by  past 
activities  and  the  influence  of  such  activities  upon 
the  future. 

Originally,  the  areas  along  the  river  and  creeks, 
the  valleys  and  swamp  lands  and  the  low  slopes 
were  covered  chiefly  with  white  pine  and  hem- 
lock. Here  and  there  occurred  some  white  oak, 
ash,  hickory,  birch,  cucumber  and  poplar.  The 
rocky  slopes  and  the  higher  and  drier  lands  were 
covered  with  chestnut,  rock  oak,  red  oak,  maple, 
pitch  pin©  and  yellow  pine.  Comparatively  little 
of  this  area  was  lumbered  before  1850;  in  fact, 
up  until  this  time  much  more  lumber  was  de- 
stroyed in  clearing  farms  than  was  utilized  by 
lumbering.  Up  until  1900,  lumbering  with  as- 
sociated industries  and  farming  were  the  two 
main  industries  and  they  reached  their  height 
about  1870  to  1890,  and  then  began  to  decline. 
The  lumber  industry  here  advanced  and  declined 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  farming  industry, 
but  they  both  ran  a  parallel  course. 

The  method  of  lumbering  was  a  selective  one, 
the  choicest  material  in  the  region  and  that  which 


was  cheapest  and  easiest  to  handle  was  cut  first, 
and  in  succession  new  regions  were  opened  up 
and  other  species  used.  This  method  necessitated 
the  cutting  and  leaving  of  a  large  amount  of 
waste  material  on  the  area  and  the  extension  of 
lumbering  operations  over  a  long  period  of  time 
naturally  endangered  the  area  from  damage  by 
forest  fires.  This  selective  and  prolonged  cut- 
ting method  accounts  for  the  vast  areas  of  de- 
nuded forest  land  now  found  in  this  district. 

The  Moshannon  District  comprises  two  r^ons 
which  differ  greatly  in  growths.  The  first  region 
comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  lying  be- 
tween Bennett's  Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning 
and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River; 
and  the  second  region  includes  the  area  south  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  extending  to  beyond  the 
Moshannon  Creek.  The  latter  area,  which  in- 
cludes most  of  the  farm  land  of  the  county,  also 
the  coal  and  clay  industries — ^has  many  large 
barren  or  almost  barren  areas.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  the  area  cleared  for  farming  is  being 
used  for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
many  places  the  farms  are  being  abandoned  and 
left  to  grow  up  to  trees.  There  are  small  areas 
on  many  of  these  farms  which  were  once  pasture 
land  or  cultivated  land,  which  now  contain  very 
valuable  timber;  in  fact,  many  an  acre  of  this 
second  growth  material  is  now  yielding  a  larger 
net  return  for  mine  props  and  ties  than  did  a 
similar  area  of  the  finest  white  pine  and  hemlock 
in  1870  to  1880.  There  are  also  large  areas  in 
this  region  upon  which  there  is  no  tree  growth 
of  any  kind,  and  many  other  areas  covered  with 
a  good  young  tree  growth  are  being  cut  abso- 
lutely bare  for  mine  prop  timber. 

The  coal  companies  and  brick  companies,  who 
own  large  areas  in  this  region,  are  beginning  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  forestry.  They  arc 
protecting  and  replanting  their  land  and  in  some 
instances,  employ  a  forester  who  has  charge  of 
their  forest  property. 

In  the  region  north  of  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  between  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Bennett's  Branch  of  the  Sinne- 
mahoning — except  along  the  streams  and  for 
short  distances  along  the  railroads — ^where  coal 
and  clay  are  being  mined,  the  area  is  an  un- 
broken forest  area  of  more  than  350,000  acres. 
It  is  on  this  type  of  forest  land  that  most  of  the 
Moshannon  State  Forest  is  located.  The  State- 
owned  land  covers  an  area  of  about  75,000  acres, 
and  in  every  way  is  similar  to  the  350,000  acres 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  except  that  in  the  past  ten 
years  it  has  been  given  better  protection  ani, 
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Clearfield  Forest  Tree  Nursery. 

it  hat  an  annual  capacity  of  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  teedlinst.     During  the  first  year  the  seedlings  are 
covered  with  lath  screen  to  protect  them  from  the  sun. 


Transplant  Section  of  the  Clearfield  Nursery. 

A  section  of  the  nursery  has  been  set  aside  for  raising  larpe  transplants.    Six  rows  of  Norway 
Spruce  are  shown  in  the  foreground. 
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Plantation  of  Red  Pine. 

The  Red  Pine  with  long  tufted  needles  are  shown  in  the  foreground.  They  average  3  feet 
in  height  and  are  growing  rapidly.  The  two  large  trees  are  Northern  Jack  Pine  (one  of  the 
most  rapid  growing  conifers  of  the  East)   which  were  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  Red  Pine. 


Weilder  Outing  Camp  on  the  Moshannon  State    Forest. 
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therefore,  has  a  somewhat  better  forest  growth 
upK)n  it  than  the  surrounding  land. 

Very  little  of  the  area  belonging  to  the  State 
has  been  burned  over  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  State  has  built  a  fine  system  of  telephones, 
forest  fire  towers  and  roads  throughout  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  about  50  miles  of  telephone  line 
now  in  operation,  and  when  all  are  completed  that 
are  now  planned,  there  will  be  about  65  miles. 
All  rangers  and  foresters  will  then  be  connected 
with  one  another  and  also  with  a  commercial  line. 
This  region  does  not  yet  have  the  forest  fire  tower 
system  that  it  should  have.  The  towers  now  in 
use  are  only  tree  towers  and  have  a  limited  view ; 
but  present  plans  call  for  the  development  of  an 
up-to-date  system.  There  is  a  fine  system  of 
roads  on  some  of  the  older  divisions  of  the  forest, 
while  on  the  newer  divisions — ^part  of  which  was 
just  purchased  recently — ^the  roads  have  been 
neglected  but  will  be  attended  to  in  the  near 
future. 

There  are  hundreds  of  hunting  or  recreation 
clubs  throughout  this  region.  They  either  own 
their  own  land  or  have  leased  a  camp  site  from 
the  State  and  are  co-operating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  in  the  protection  and  refores- 
tation of  their  land.  Few  inhabitants  live  in  this 
district  and  most  of  the  forest  fires  are  fought 
by  members  of  recreation  clubs.  Many  of  the 
clubs  are  planting  their  bare  areas  and  helping 
rebuild  the  roads.  On  most  of  the  camp  sites 
good  frame  or  stone  buildings  have  been  erected. 
Entire  families  and  a  large  number  of  camper 
friends  come  annually  to  these  camping  places 
for  recreation,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  fish 
and  game  in  this  district  are  on  the  increase,  not- 
withstanding the  large  and  increasing  number  of 
sportsmen  who  hunt  and  fish  in  it  annually.  For 
the  past  few  years  more  deer  were  shot  in  Clear- 
field County  than  in  any  county  in  the  whole 
State. 

The  State  has  built  a  good  ranger  headquarters 
on  this  forest,  possibly  at  less  cost  and  better 
quality  than  on  any  other  State  forest,  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  the 
ranger  who  now  occupies  it.  The  quarters  con- 
sists of  house,  two  camps,  two  garages,  spring 
house,  bam,  sheds  and  out-buildings.  These  are 
located  close  to  the  Clearfield  Nursery,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  several  million  seedlings  per  year 
and  has  in  the  past  produced  as  high  as  3,300,000 
seedlings  per  year.  There  have  been  several  mil- 
lion seedlings  planted  on  this  forest  and  most  of 
the  plantations  are  doing  well. 

The  Moshannon  Forest  area  has  been  changed 
and  is  again  changing.      ''The    hour   glass    has 


been  turned.'*  The  area  once  covered  with  mag- 
nificent forests  and  inhabited  with  an  abundance 
of  birds,  fish  and  game,  rapidly  changed  to  a  bar- 
ren area,  is  again  being  transformed  from  a  dev- 
astated and  uninhabited  fire-scarred  region  to  a 
place  that  will  some  day  be  clothed  in  verdure 
and  inhabited  with  an  abundance  of  birds,  game 
and  fish,  and  watched  and  eared  for  by  a  people 
who  love  nature.  Wm.  F.  Dague. 


U.  S.  Committee  on  Forestry  Policy. 

AN  Advisory  Committee  has  been  appointed 
to  study  the  forestry  situation  in  this 
country  with  the  view  of  suggesting  a  na- 
tional forestry  policy,  has  been  announced  by 
Joseph  H.  Defrees,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Timber  own- 
ers, lumber  users,  foresters  and  the  public  are 
represented  on  the  committee,  the  members  of 
which  are  drawn  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  April  25th,  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  convention  there  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  that  time  the  committee  outlined 
its  program  for  taking  up  the  forestry  question 
throughout  the  country.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are: 

David  L.  Goodwillie,  Chairman,  10  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Charles  S.  Keith,  Pres- 
ident, Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
F.  C.  Ejiappy  Plresident,  Peninsula  Lumber  Co., 
Portland,  Ore.  G.  L.  Curtis,  President,  Curtis 
Cos.,  Inc.,  Clinton,  Iowa.  Horace  Taj-lor,  2101 
Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  John  Fletcher, 
Vice-President,  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank, 
Chicago,  111.  Charles  F.  Quinoy,  President,  Q. 
&  C.  Co.,  West  St.  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  American  Fores- 
try Association;  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  Plresi- 
dent, Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  JMEerion 
Station,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Har- 
vey N.  Shepard,  53  State  St.,  Boston  Mass. 

The  ^mmittee  has  divided  itself  into  a  num- 
ber of  subcommittees  to  study  and  report  on  the 
various  phases  of  forestry.  For  instance,  Dr. 
Drinker  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  taxation  of  forest  and  wood  lands,  a 
subject  to  which  he  gave  exhaustive  study  some 
years  ago,  resulting  in  the  present  yield  tax  bill 
in  Pennsylvania. 


Never  leave  a  fire  in  the  woods  until  it  is 
sorely  out. 
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Where  Our  Lumber  Comes  From.* 

THE  subject  is  in  reality  a  commercial  one 
because  price  is  largely  the  determining 
factor.  My  attitude  towards  this  subject 
is  of  necessity  the  attitude  of  the  wholesale  lum- 
ber dealer  because  that  has  always  been  my  busi- 
ness and  in  a  certain  way  a  wholesaler  is  a  spec- 
ialist. He  is  a  specialist  in  distribution.  He 
must  know  where  certain  lumber  grows  and  can 
be  bought  cheapest,  and  where  that  kind  of  lum- 
ber is  used.  For  instance,  some  localities  use 
only  hemlock  scantling  and  others  use  only  short 
leaf  yellow  pine  scantling.  A  successful  whole- 
saler must  know  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  each  locality  as  well  as  where  the  lumber  can 
be  obtained. 

It  is  a  most  startling  fact  in  connection  with 
the  subject,  ''Where  Our  Lumber  Comes  From,'* 
as  it  affects  the  use  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  at  present  con- 
sumed in  Pennsylvania  is  brought  in  from  other 
States. 

Pennsylvania's  lumber  demands  of  today  differ 
little  in  kind  from  the  demands  of  a  generation 
ago,  yet  in  that  time  we  have  seen  our  State  fall 
away  from  the  position  of  more  than  supplying 
its  own  lumber  needs  to  a  position  where  we  must 
go  so  far  for  lumber  that  our  annual  freight  bill 
alone  amounts  to  more  than  $25,000,000. 

I  have  examined  figures  from  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Forestry  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  facts  that  the  research  sections  of 
these  agencies  have  been  able  to  present  are 
sufficient  to  cause  every  thinking  business  man 
to  stop,  look  and  listen  as  to  the  lumber  situation. 
Those  of  us  who  are  constantly  dealing  in  lum- 
ber are  able  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  very  prob- 
able future  conditions  in  the  trade  through  the 
mere  observance  from  day  to  day  of  the  variance 
in  quotations  both  as  to  supply  and  price.  We 
are  compelled  to  go  farther  away  for  our  sup- 
plies. Only  last  year  I  was  able  to  make  a  mill 
contract  in  northern  Canada  for  lumber  of  a 
quality  which,  by  all  that  is  reasonable,  should 
be  grown  in  such  quantity  right  here  in' Pennsyl- 
vania as  to  supply  all  of  the  needs  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania trade. 

Except  for  scattered  purchases  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  softwoods  which  fill  the  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  brought  into  the  State  from  con- 
siderable distances.    Most  of  it  comes  from  the 


♦Read  at  the  Conference  of  Representatives  of 
Wood-Using  Industries,  held  in  Capitol  Building, 
Harrisburg,  April  13  and  14,  1921. 


Southern  States,  and  great  quantities  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  States.  It  was  recently  stated  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
here  at  Harrisburg  that  shipments  of  Douglas  fir 
timbers  from  Oregon,  several  boat  loads  of  an- 
thracite mine  props,  were  being  brought  to  Penn- 
sylvania by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  compe- 
tition with  rough  piling  from  the  Carolinas.  It 
might  be  said  in  passing  that  one  of  the  biggest 
users  of  timber  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  and  I  am  told  that  the  lumber  cost 
for  mining  a  ton  of  anthracite  has  risen  to  22 
cents  per  ton,  as  against  8  cents  but  a  few  years 
ago  when  Pennsylvania  supplied  its  own  mine 
props. 

In  1918  Pennsylvania  consumed  2,274,000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  and  produced  but  530,000,- 
000  board  feet. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
Pennsylvania's  lumber  demands  and  the  source 
of  supply  for  same  is  that  only  one  of  the  States 
bordering  upon  Pennsylvania  is  an  exporter  of 
lumber.  This  is  West  Virginia.  On  the  Atlantie 
Seaboard,  Maine,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Flor- 
ida and  the  two  Carolinas  remain  listed  as  lum- 
ber exporting  States.  But  the  exportable  surplus 
of  these  States  combined  is  barely  able  to  supply 
Pennsylvania's  demand  for  importation.  Georgia 
has  but  recently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  lumber 
importing  States.  This  is  indicative  of  the  future 
for  the  South. 

Southern  demands  for  wood  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing. The  present  citrus  crop  of  the  South,  for 
instance,  will  take  13,000,000  boxes  and  each  box 
takes  5  J/4  board  feet  of  wood.  Within  five  years 
it  is  estimated  that  20,000,000  boxes  will  be  re- 
quired and  within  ten  years  40,000,000  boxes 
each  year  to  put  the  citrus  of  Florida  alone  upon 
the  market.  This  is  just  one  example  of  numer- 
ous ones  of  additional  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  the  Southern  pine  and  cypress.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  with  the  waning  supply  of  lum- 
ber to  be  obtained  from  the  South,  our  efforts 
should  immediately  be  directed  to  growing  it  at 
home. 

When  we  go  right  ahead  buying  and  selling 
lumber  we  are,  of  course,  irritated  if  not 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  costs  made  necessary 
to  place  the  materials,  and  at  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented in  reaching  out  to  get  supplies.  It  is  only 
when  we  compare  present  day  facts  with  those 
that  existed  but  a  few  years  ago  that  we  become 
properly  alarmed  over  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  forests.  Our  northern  neighbor.  New  York 
State,  cuts  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
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lumber  that  it  uses,  bat  in  1850  that  State  ranked 
first  in  the  amount  of  lumber  cut  and  contributed 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  lumber  production  of 
the  country.  Today  it  stands  25th  and  con- 
tributes only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  cut.  Fol- 
lowing New  York,  Pennsylvania  became  the  lead- 
ing State  in  lumber  production  and  for  years 
exported  large  quantities.  At  the  present  time 
its  annual  cut  amounts  to  less  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  production  of  the  country.  The 
Pittsburgh  district  alone  uses  more  lumber  an- 
nually than  is  cut  in  the  whole  State. 

The  manufacturers  who  a  generation  ago  oper- 
ated in  Pennsylvania  moved  the  scene  of  their 
operations  largely  to  West  Virginia  and  Idaho, 
the  latter  State  containing  the  largest  stand  of 
white  pine  in  the  world  and  at  the  present  time 
the  output  of  Idaho  white  pine  is  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  large  interests  who,  seeing  the  tim- 
ber fast  disappearing  in  the  East,  are  buying 
large  holdings  in  the  West  where  lumber  today 
on  the  present  deflated  basis  is  selling  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices  compared  to  cost  and  the  de- 
pleted condition  of  the  central  and  eastern  States 
in  regard  to  timber. 

Pacific  Coast  lumber  will  never  again  be  as 
cheap  at  the  mill  as  it  is  today.  Today's  price  is 
no  criterion  .or  the  future.  Lumber  today  in 
many  instances  is  being  sold  at  less  than  jcost  and 
those  mills  who  can  afford  it  have  closed  down. 
Pacific  Coast  lumber  such  as  fir,  spruce  and  hem- 
lock is  so  comparatively  cheap  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  temporarily  so  much  of  it  and 
no  demand.  I  am  buying  a  board  1x4,  clear  lum- 
ber and  worked  to  flooring  at  $38.00,  delivered 
in  Philadelphia,  and  yet  $20.00  of  this  $38.00  is 
paid  to  the  railroads  as  freight.  Yet  this  is  a 
clear  board.  The  same  thing  at  a  Pennsylvania 
mill  today  would  cost  over  $50.00  at  the  mill 
compared  to  $18.00  at  the  Pacific  Coast  mill  and 
even  then  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  I  know  of  no  mill  that  has  this  in  stock 
at  present. 

The  Delaware  River  has  been  called  the  Clyde 
of  America  on  account  of  the  many  ship  yards 
located  on  its  banks;  this  means  thousands  of 
feet  of  fir  decking  must  be  sent  from  the  coast 
every  year,  traversing  the  entire  width  of  the 
State  to  reach  its  destination.  Millions  of  red 
cedar  shingles  are  brought  every  year  from  British 
Columbia  in  place  of  the  old  hemlock  and  white 
pine  shingles  we  used  to  get  in  Pennsylvania  and 
which  can  still  be  seen  on  houses  throughout  the 
State. 

In  considering  the  situation  as  it  affects  Penn- 
sylvania we  must  remember  that  there  are  in  the 


region  within  reasonable  distance  of  Pennsyl- 
vania but  six  States  just  enumerated  that  are 
lumber  exporting  States.  The  Lake  States  up 
until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  were  the 
center  of  the  American  lumber  industry,  imme- 
diately following  Pennsylvania's  fall  from  top 
place.  In  1889  Wisconsin  led  all  States  in  lum- 
ber production.  Today  it  produces  less  than  half 
the  second  growth  cut  of  either  Maine  or  New 
Hampshire,  while  Michigan,  which  was  the  lead- 
ing lumber  producing  State  from  1870  to  1895, 
now  actually  cuts  less  than  half  as  much  as  Mass- 
achusetts. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  Michigan  I  would 
say  that  this  is  where  our  maple  flooring  comes 
from,  with  a  little  from  Wisconsin.  We  all  know 
what  maple  flooring  is;  not  a  day  passes  that  we 
do  not  walk  on  it  in  some  building  or  other.  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  at  present  Michigan 
supplies  the  world  with  maple  flooring.  This  can 
not  last  indefinitely  as  every  year  sees  our  de- 
mands for  maple  flcforing  increase.  All  the  high 
schools  of  Philadelphia  are  floored  with  maple, 
W^e  must  eventually  grow  a  substitute  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Just  as  it  happened  to  our  lumber  regions  in 
Pennsylvania  and  those  similar  in  the  other 
States  in  eastern  and  northeastern  United  States, 
so  it  is  already  happening  in  the  South,  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  our  soft- 
woods. The  States  will  continue  to  produce  lum- 
ber by  small  mills,  but  will  cease  to  be  a  national 
factor  in  supplying  the  great  softwood  markets 
of  the  country.  A  recent  survey  covering  5400 
mills  controlling  practically  the  entire  remaining 
virgin  stands  in  the  South  indicates  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  mills  will  cut  out  their  timber  in 
ten  yearis  or  less.  Although  the  exhaustion  of 
the  virgin  timber  does  not  mean  entire  exhaus- 
tion of  the  yellow  pine  industry  in  the  South,  it 
does  mean  that  in  ten  years,  probably  sooner,  the 
yellow  pine  region  promises  to  take  second  place 
as  a  national  lumber  producing  region,  for  the 
life  of  the  industry  as  now  constituted  is  largely 
the  life  of  the  present  large  sawmills. 

Just  as  the  softwood  sources  of  supply  have 
gradually  slipped  farther  and  farther  away  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  hardwood  production  has 
moved  from  one  region  to  another  beginning  in 
New  York  and  moving  along  the  eastern  coast 
through  Pennsylvania  to  the  hardwood  forests 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  ThencC;  it  spread  northward  into  the 
Lake  States  and  South  into  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  into  the  southern  Appalachian  moun- 
tains.    The  stands  in  these  regions  have  been 
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successively  depleted  and  wood-using  industries 
dependent  upon  hardwood  have  had  to  draw  their 
supplies  from  increasingly  distance  sources.  The 
one  great  remaining  reserve  of  hardwood  iorests 
is  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  production 
there  has  probably  reached  its  maximum. 

The  oak  from  this  region  is  hard  and  flinty, 
not  to  be  compared  in  softness  with  the  oak  from 
Pennsylvania.  This  region  also  produces  white, 
black  and  tupelo  gum.  A  generation  ago  gum 
was  useless,  it  had  no  market  and  was  left  stand- 
ing and  Avithin  this  short  period  it  has  come  to 
fill  a  place  in  the  cabinet  woods  that  is  unique  m 
itself.  The  high  price  of  other  hardwood  and 
an  improved  system  of  dry  kilns  discovered  gum. 

The  future  hardwood  production  of  America 
must  lean  heavily  upon  the  Appalachian  range 
and  this  means,  to  a  very  large  extent,  Pennsyl- 
vania, providing  the  reforestation  of  our  splen- 
did hills,  ideally  adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  oak  and  other  important  hardwoods,  is  taken 
care  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  prices  we  are 
today  compelled  to  charge  for  lumber  drawn  from 
Canada,  the  South,  and  even  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  price  lists  still  on  file  in  my  office  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  prices  charged  for  Pennsylvania 
produced  lumber  of  like  quality.  Thirty-fiv^e 
years  ago  W.  H.  Hyde  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
pine  and  hemlock  lumber,  of  Ridgway,  Pa., 
quoted  their  Philadelphia  customers  a  price  of 
$7.00  per  thousand  feet  for  sizes  from  2  by  4 
to  2  by  12,  and  from  12  to  16  feet  long.  In  1920 
the  price  paid  in  Philadelphia  for  the  same  sizes 
and  kinds  of  lumber  was  $53.00  a  thousand  feet. 
Special  sizes,  running  as  high  as  fifty  feet  in 
length  could  have  been  bought  from  Hyde  &  Co. 
in  1885  for  $10.00  a  thousand  feet.  In  1920  the 
price  was  $65.00  a  thousand  feet — ^and  Pennsyl- 
vania lumber  of  this  sort  is  simply  not  to  be  had. 

There  are  men  still  living  who  remember  full 
well  the  rafts  of  logs  and  lumber  that  came  down 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia,  and 
younger  men  who  remember  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rafts  were  carried  down  the  Susquehanna 
into  the  Chesapeake  and  to  Philadelphia  by  way 
of  the  Delaware  Canal  and  the  Delaware  River. 
The  water  borne  traffic  was  carried  at  a  minimum 
of  expense,  possibly  $1.50  or  $2.00  a  thousand 
feet.  Subsequently  the  movement  of  western 
Pennsylvania  lumber  and  still  that  of  the  Lake 
States  was  by  rail,  and  the  transportation  tax  in- 
creased possibly  to  $2.00  or  $3.00  a  thousand 
feet.  Today,  in  Philadelphia,  the  freight  on 
rou'A  lumber  amounts  to  from  $8.03  to  $10.00 
a  thousand  feet  on  North  Carolina  pine,  $20.00 


to  $25.00  on  southern  yellow  pine,  $20.00  Ut 
$23.00  on  southern  hardwood,  while  the  freight 
on  Douglas  fir  looms  large  at  from  $33.00  to 
$38.00  a  thousand  feet.  In  many  ihstanees  the 
transportation  charges  alone  are  the  equivalent 
of  the  cost  laid  down  in  Philadelphia  years  ago  of 
the  Keystone  State's  justly  famed  cork  white 
pine. 

To  summarize,  our  Pennsylvania  lumber  comes 
from  almost  everywhere  else  than  Peniisylvania; 
it  comes  at  increasing  cost  both  for  material  and 
transportation;  the  ability  to  secure  it  grows  in- 
creasingly difficult,  and  the  situation  is  decidedly 
serious  to  the  business  life  of  the  Commonwealth. 
If  I  may  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  situation  it 
would  be  that  Pennsylvania  take  immediate  and 
adequate  steps  to  put  its  own  house  in  order  for 
the  production  of  its  own  timber  needs — a  thing 
it  can  do  and  by  all  means  should  do. 

— George  E.  Ldppineott 


Hon.  Gilford  Pinchot's  Address.* 


AS  to  the  forest  situation  in  Pennsylvania, 
so  far  as  I  know  it,  there  is  not  any  single 
remedy  for  a  matter  so  widespread  and  of 
such  long  standing  as  the  deficiency  of  forest 
production  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  are  two 
lines  of  .remedies,  Avithout  both  of  which  we  can- 
not hope  to  succeed;  one,  as  to  what  we  can  do 
inside  of  the  boundaries  of  our  own  State,  and 
the  other  is,  what  we  can  do  outside  of  our  own 
State — ^in  the  other  States  of  the  Nation  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania;  we  have 
land  enough  in  the  State  available  for  nothing 
but  forests  to  grow  practically  everything  that 
we  need.  Now  the  restoration  of  production 
means  a  number  of  different  things;  three  main 
things  have  to  be  done.  The  first  of  them  is  the 
stopping  of  the  fires.  We  know  how  that  can  be 
done;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  money  to  do  it. 
There  is  practically  little  land  in  Pennsylvania 
now  devastated  that  will  not  reproduce  itself  if 
given  a  chance.  There  will  have  to  be  some 
planting.  To  plant  5,000,000  acres  of  devastated 
forest  in  Pennsylvania  is  beyond  our  power,  for 
it  would  cost  $15.00  an  acre  at  a  minimum,  and 
five  times  fifteen  is  more  million  dollars  than  we 
can  possibly  hope  to  get  for  any  such  purpose, 
especially  as  the  money  can  be  used  in  so  many 
other  ways. 

Fire  prevention   in  a  forest   is   precisely  the 
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same  sort  of  a  task  -as  it  is  in  a  toivn.  The  ques- 
tion of  getting  men  to  the  scene  quickly  after  the 
fire  has  started  is  a  very  essential  thing.  If  your 
men  are  quick  in  getting  to  the  scene  the  average 
acres  for  fire  is  low;  if  they  are  slow  in  getting 
to  the  fire,  the  average  number  of  acres  per  fire 
is  very  large.  In  1913  the  average  number  of 
acres  was  500,  and  two  years  later  it  dropped  to 
350;  in  1918  it  had  dropped  to  150;  then,  in  1920, 
it  went  up  to  187  acres  per  fire.  Last  fall,  after 
we  had  a  chance  to  reorganize  this  department 
to  some  extent,. the  number  of  acres  per  fire  drop- 
ped to  87 — ^100  acres  less  than  a  year  before,  and 
this  spring,  based  on  460  fires  which  have  been 
completely  reported,  the  acreage  has  dropped  to 
48  per  fire.  We  may  be  able  to  hold  it  down  to 
that  and  we  may  not.  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  taking  the  last  five  years  as  a  standard  you 
find  on  the  average  about  50  fires  have  done  half 
the  damage.  There  were  1600  fires  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year;  50  of  these  burned  125,000  acres 
or  half  of  all  the  acreage  that  was  burned.  Of 
course,  the  moral  of  that  is  that  you  have  got 
to  get  at  the  fire  quick,  and  the  proof  that  this 
is  valuable  is  in  the  48  average  acres  to  the  fires 
so  far  reported  this  year.  So  we  know  this  ex- 
perimental test  will  show  us  that  you  can  stop 
fires  if  you  make  your  organization  reasonably 
effective.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  restore  Penn- 
sylvania forest  production  is  to  stop  fires,  and 
for  that  purpose  we  have  asked  $1,000,000  from 
the  Legislature,  an  increase  from  $90,000  in  the 
present  appropriation.  Ninety  thousand  dollars 
is  a  ridiculous  sum  to  be  applied  to  a  damage 
which  amounts  to  $100,000,000  a  year.  We  are 
asking  1  per  cent,  of  the  annual  damage  for  the 
two-year  period  which  is  not  an  extraordinary 
or  unusual  request.  What  we  want  to  spend  this 
money  for  is  for  more  fire  towers;  the  necessary 
equipment  to  get  men  to  a  fire  quickly  which 
means  that  you  have  to  find  out  where  it  is 
quickly,  and  the  best  method  is  the  fire  tower 
with  telephone  operator.  We  have  52  fire  towers 
now;  we  ought  to  have  250.  We  have  three  or 
four  thousand  miles  of  telephone  lines;  we  ought 
to  make  it  very  much  more  than  double.  We 
are  short  on  tools;  we  are  short  on  men;  we  are 
short  on  trails  and  roads  especially.  If  you  have 
got  trails  and  roads  and  telephones  and  watch 
towers  you  can  get  to  the  fires  quickly  and  keep 
the  size  down.  So  that  we  want  this  million  dol- 
lars not  merely  to  fight  fires;  it  is  to  equip  the 
State,  equip  the  department,  so  that  it  can  fight 
fires.  So,  the  first  item  of  the  remedy  then  is 
stopping  of  forest  fires.  The  second  item  of  the 
remedy  is  the  acquisition  of  this  Pennsylvania 


land,  over  5,000,000  acres  doing  nothing.  The 
Governor's  policy  contemplates  the  acquisition 
of  that  land.  The  State  can  buy  it  at  the  out- 
side for  a  quarter  of  the  annual  loss.  I  believe 
the  Governor  told  us  that  we  spent  $25,000,000 
and  a  good  deal  more  for  freight  on  lumber  ship- 
ped into  Pennsylvania,  and  a  good  deal  more 
than  $50,000,000  a  year  for  the  lumber  grown 
outside  of  the  State,  and  on  top  of  that  the  fiat 
loss  to  the  industries,  making  up  at  least  $100,- 
000,000  a  year.  For  a  quarter  of  that  $100,000,- 
000  we  can  buy  these  5,000,000  acres  and  set 
them  to  work.  So,  first,  fire  prevention;  second, 
the  acquisition  of  the  land,  and  the  reason  why 
is  that  all  the  history  of  forestry  production  in 
the  world  shows  that  the  only  kind  of  land  that 
is  saved  is  land  either  owned  by  the  State  or 
land  over  which  the  State  exercises  its  power  to 
prevent  devastation,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  sit- 
uation is  such  that  the  natural  thing  to  do  is  to 
acquire  the  land. 

I  have  asked  for  $5,000,000  from  this  Legisla- 
ture for  that  purpose.  We  can  buy  very  large 
tracts  of  land  now  for  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  acre, 
and  the  thing  will  act  with  us  just  exactly  as  it 
did  with  the  Nation  in  the  purchase  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Forest. 

So,  first,  fire  prevention,  then  acquisition — the 
two  remedies  inside  of  the  State;  and  third, 
which  refers  to  all  the  lands  that  are  not  now  in 
State  hands  or  are  not  to  be  in  State  hands — 
such  a  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  For- 
estry and  such  funds  as  will  enable  it  to  take 
up  with  the  private  owners  of  timberlands 
throughout  the  State  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done  and  to  help  them  with  this  job.  You  can- 
not do  anything  with  forestry  unless  you  have 
got  a  public  sentiment  that  will  give  you  the 
necessary  support. 

You  cannot  have  that  public  sentiment  with- 
out an  organization  in  the  State  that  will  keep 
the  people  of  the  State  aware  of  what  is  going 
on,  and  that  will  give  such  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance as  will  support  the  State.  We  are  ask- 
ing this  year  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
department  $865,000,  an  increase  of  $192,000  over 
the  present  appropriation.  That  increase  is  con- 
siderably .less  than  the  proportionate  increase  as 
compared  with  the  new  amount  of  work  that  we 
have  to  do;  the  new  purchase  plan  that  has  to 
be  looked  after,  the  larger  area  of  land  that  is 
being  patroled  and  trailed.  We  are  doing  a  great 
deal  more  work  than  the  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation. 

We  have  an  arrangement  now  with  a  dozen  of 
the  State  institutions  under  which  they  will  raise 
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with  their  labor,  under  our  supervision,  some- 
thing like  20,000,000  trees  a  year,  to  be  piven 
away  to  individuals  and  companies  in  this  State 
for  planting. 

These  are  the  activities — ^maintenance  of  an 
organization  capable  of  putting  over  the  work  in 
the  field,  and  the  public  education,  the  manage- 
ment of  State  forests,  and  the  improvement  of 
privately  owned  forests  in  the  State. 

First,  fire  prevention,  acquisition,  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  real  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  only  thing  to  accomplish  this  that  we  need 
is  money  enough  from  this  Legislature.  That  is 
a  general  outline  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
stand,  and  one  reason  why  I  am  exceedingly  keen 
to  have  that  money  this  year. 


The  Forest  and  the  State.* 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
great  Commonwealth  representatives  of 
wood-using  industries  have  come  together 
to  consider  the  vital  question  of  forest  supplies 
and  the  effect  of  forest  depletion  upon  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  manufacture  in  the  Keystone 
State.  There  is  no  industry  in  Pennsylvania  that 
can  be  conducted  without  the  assistance  of  the 
forest.  Not  a  pound  of  coal  can  be  mined,  not 
a  pound  of  steel  can  be  produced,  nothing  can  be 
transported  without  the  help  of  the  forest.  There- 
fore, in  fact  and  in  effect  every  industry  in  our 
State  is  directly  dependent  for  its  existence  on 
supplies  which  the  forest  alone  can  yield. 

In  addition  to  saw  mills  and  manufacturers  of 
lath,  shingles,  cross  ties,  pulp  wood,  and  other 
rough  material  out  of  wood,  there  are  more  than 
5,000  factories  which  take  rough  wooden  ma- 
terials and  convert  them  into  final  form.  Taken 
together,  these  wood-consuming  industries  make 
the  second  most  important  group  of  the  State's 
manufacturing  enterprises.  Their  annual  prod- 
uct is  about  $100,000,000,  their  capitalization 
more  than  $63,000,000  and  they  give  employment 
to  nearly  100,000  wage  earners,  many  of  whom 
are  skilled  mechanics. 

In  1850  Pennsylvania  stood  second  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  lumber  production.  In 
1860  it  took  first  place  and  held  it  until  1890.  In 
1900  the  State  fell  to  fourth,  and  by  1918  it  had 
fallen  to  twentieth,  or  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
list  of  wood-producing  States. 

If  we  set  Pennsylvania's  production  of  lumber 
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against  its  population,  we  find  that  30  years  a^o 
its  mills  were  turning  out  420  board  feet  u-r 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  century  this  figure  had  tallen 
to  390.  In  1910  it  had  dropped  to  162  board 
feet  per  capita,  or  just  about  half  the  rate  of 
consumption  in  the  United  States  today.  By 
1918  Pennsylvania's  per  capita  production  was 
63  feet,  and  today  it  is  estimated  at  50  feet,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  what  our  people  are  usiiig.  It 
takes  about  50  board  feet  to  build  a  coffin.  In 
other-  words,  Pennsylvania's  forests  today  are 
producing  enough  to  bury  its  people,  but  not 
enough  to  keep  them  alive. 

Since  Pennsylvania  produces  only  one-fifth  of 
the  wood  necessary  to  keep  its  industries  alive. 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  of  the  States 
which  surround  it.  West  Virginia  alone  is  not  a 
wood-importing  State.  Our  timber  comes  mainly 
from  the  South,  and  today  the  annual  timber 
shortage  in  Pennsylvania  almost  exactly  equals 
the  total  exportable  surplus  of  West  Vir^nia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina: 
and  the  forests  of  all  these  States  are  heins 
rapidly  exhausted. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  sa^'  that 
there  is  today  no  more  pressing  industrial  ques- 
tion than  the  problem  of  where  the  apiculture, 
the  industries  and  the  transportation  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  to  turn  in  the  near  future  for  the 
wood  without  which  our  people  cannot  live  nor 
earn  a  living. — Governor  William  H.  SfMroul. 


Quinine  Culture  in  the  Philippines. 

THE  feasibility  of  an  extensive  culture  of 
quinine  in  the  Philippines  is  emphasized 
by  Dr.  Elmer  Merrill,  Director  of  the  Phil- 
ippine  Bureau  of  Science.  Dr.  Merrill  points  to 
the  available  big  areas  in  Luzon  and  Mindanao 
islands  that  are  highly  adapted  for  quinine  cul- 
ture. At  present  there  is  one  small  quinine  plan- 
tation in  Baguio.  This  plantation  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the 
results  obtained  from  its  operation  indicate  the 
success  of  the  industry. 

The  quinine  market  of  the  world  is  practically 
monopolized  by  the  Dutch,  who  control  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  output  of  this  product. 
About  10  per  cent,  is  contributed  by  England. 
The  Dutch  plantations  of  quinine  are  in  Java 
and  those  of  England  in  India.  Climatic  and 
general  conditions  in  these  two  countries,  it  is 
pointed  out,  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Forest  and  Labor.* 

THE  lumber  industry  is  one  of  the  ranking 
industries  of  the  country.  Next  to  asn^- 
eulture,  it  is  the  largest  industry  that  de- 
pends for  its  operation  on  the  product  of  the 
land — timber.  There  are  some  800,000  wage 
earners  engaged  in  converting  the  forests  of  this 
country  into  lumber  and  other  forest  products. 
Of  these,  some  150,000  to  175,000  men  are  work- 
ing in  the  woods  in  cutting  down  trees  and  get- 
ting out  logs  to  the  mill.  These  are  the  lumber 
jacks,  the  heroes  of  many  a  song  typified  in  the 
mythical  lumber  jack,  Paul  Bunyan.  It  is  their 
brawn  and  sweat  that  helped  to  hew  our  great 
republic  out  of  a  forest  wilderness.  Their  life, 
workmanship,  and  their  welfare  are  closely  bound 
up  with  the  destinies  of  our  timber  lands. 

The  lumber  industry  passed  over  this  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean  in  a  series  of  waves.     It 
originated  in  Maine,  moved  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  in  the  70 's,  completed  its  development 
in  the  Lake  States  in  the  '90  's  and  is  now  at  its 
peak  in  the  Southeast.    There  it  will  be  exhausted 
in   a  few  decades  and  will  then  center  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     As  a  rule,  it  has  not  left  per- 
manent communities  in  its  wake  unless  the  land 
was   exceptionally  suited  for  agriculture.     Each 
successive  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  lumber 
industry  has  been  a  story  of  depletion  and  mi- 
gration.   In  the  '60 's  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
led  in  the  production  of  lumber  and  now  one  city 
district  consumes  more  than  the  total  lumber  cut 
of  the  State.    Dreary  wastes,  dismantled  sawmills, 
and  deserted  towns  are  now  the  only  depressing  re- 
minder of  the  day  when  Pennsylvania  supplied 
the  markets  of  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern 
United  States.     The  industry  has  been,  and  still 
is,  conducted  as  a  type  of  mining,  a  valley  or 
logging  unit  is  worked  out  and  then  the  oper- 
ation shifts  to  another  location.    In  this  way  one 
valley  after  another  has  been  cleared  of  timber 
and  left  empty  and  desolate.     One  region  after 
another  has  been  depleted  of  its  forest  wealth. 
Such  destruction  of  our  timber  lands  deeply  af- 
fected the  lumber  worker.    It  shrunk  his  oppor- 
tunities for  permanent  employment.    In  the  early 
'70 's  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  close  to  18,000 
lumber  workers;  today  there  are  not  more  than 
half  that  number,  and  these  are  mostly  working 
in   the    mills    on    timber    imported    from    other 
States. 
Destructive  lumbering  has  turned  the  lumber 
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jack  into  a  migratory  laborer,  a  ''blanket  stiff," 
a  ' '  timber  wolf, ' '  going  from  camp  to  camp  seek- 
ing a  better  job.  One  reason  why  the  lumber 
workers  are  migratory  is  because  the  lumber  in- 
dustry is  migratory.  Since  the  lumber  jack 
must  live  in  camp,  and  a  man  with  a  family  is 
excluded  as  a  worker,  the  lumber  industry  is  an 
industry  of  homeless  men.  The  ill  effects  of  for- 
est devastation  upon  the  consumers  and  the  coun- 
try at  large  have  long  been  dwelt  upon,  yet  the 
inevitable  effects  upon  the  worker  involved  have 
hardly  been  mentioned.  The  conditions  sur- 
rounding these  men  have  received  national  at- 
tention during  the  past  two  years  on  account  of 
the  strategic  industrial  importance  of  lumber 
operations  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

These  conditions  were  made  the  subject  in  part 
of  investigations  conducted  in  1917  by  the  Presi- 
dent 's  Mediation  Commission,  of  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  was  chairman.  This  investigation 
showed  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  lumber 
jacks  were  unmarried  and  that  the  annual  labor 
turn-over  in  the  lumber  camps  was  over  600  per 
cent. 

''There  has  been  a  failure,"  the  report  stated, 
' '  to  make  these  camps  communities.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  then,  that  in  too  many  of  these  work- 
ers the  instinct  of  workmanship  is  impaired.  They 
are,  or  rather  have  been  made,  disintegrating 
forces  in  society."  Largely  as  the  result  of  the 
destructive  lumbering  as  is  now  carried  on  in 
this  country,  the  better  classes  of  labor,  which 
were  unwilling  to  raise  families  in  temporary 
shacks  has  been  eliminated.  Thus  the  old  New 
England  stock  of  lumber  jacks  have  now  passed 
for  the  most  part  into  oblivion.  The  negro  of 
the  South  and  the  nondescript  races  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  lower  standards  of  living  are  now 
appearing  in  the  camps.  Gk>od  citizens  cannot  be 
reared  under  such  conditions. 

Yet  work  in  the  woods,  instead  of  having  ill 
effects  upon  labor,  could  be  made  one  of  the  most 
healthful  occupations,  tending  to  the  upbuilding 
of  bodUy  strength  and  moral  character.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  that  the  lumber  industry  should 
use  the  forest  not  as  a  mine,  to  be  abandoned 
when  depleted,  but  as  a  renewal  resource  in  per- 
manent use.  When,  instead  of  a  tramp  industry, 
the  lumber  industry  will  become  permanent  in 
each  timber  region,  the  population  supported  by 
the  sawmill  and  the  forest  operations  would  de- 
velop into  real  communities  and  not  mere  shack 
towns.  Only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain 
proper  housing  and  living  conditions ;  the  workers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  rights 
as  citizens  and  voters;    will   be   able   to    enjoy 
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schools,  churches  •and  other  educational  facilities, 
and  would  have  means  for  co-operation  among 
themselves  to  improve  their  economic  and  social 
welfare. 

Management  of  forest  resources  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  is  not  a  dream  or  even  an  experiment. 
Just  compare  conditions  as  they  prevail  in  our 
forest  industry  with  those  in  the  same  industry 
in  France  or  Belgium.  In  those  countries  where 
the  forest  is  treated  as  a  permanent  resource, 
employment  is  continuous  and  the  general  con- 
ditions, as  a  rule,  better  in  the  forest  industry 
than  in  other  industries.  They  indeed  closely  ap- 
proach conditions  in  the  agricultural  industry 
and  with  it  form  a  firm  bulwark  instead  of  a 
source  of  weakness  in  the  national  life. 

In  £urope  sustained  production  of  the  forests 
forms  the  backbone  of  an  economic  system  of 
small  holdings,  especially  when  dealing  with  poor 
agricultural  land.  In  Switzerland  a  forest  of 
10,000  acres  with  an  adjoining  area  of  3,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land  supports  a  permanent  com- 
munity of  1,500  people.  About  81  per  cent,  of  all 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  woods  and  mills  in 
Europe  are  small  holders  of  land  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  forest.  The  southwestern  part  of 
France  in  the  Landes,  which  have  been  reforested 
for  the  last  sixty  years,  contained  before  refores- 
tation a  population  of  1,600  people.  Since  the 
forests  were  established  this  region  supports  a 
population  of  14,000. 

What  permanent  utilization  of  our  forest  lands 
means  to  our  workmen  may  be  inferred  from  an 
estimate  recently  made  by  the  UAited  States  For- 
est Service.  The  Government  has  estimated  that 
the  forests  of  the  country,  under  it  proper  system 
of  timber  culture,  could  provide  permanent  em- 
ployment for  over  700,000  men  in  the  woods  alone, 
which  counting  the  families  of  the  workers,  would 
thus  support  a  population  of  about  3,500,000  peo- 
ple instead  of  150,000  of  homeless  men  as  at 
present. 

The  basis  for  each  forest  community  would  be 
the  area  within  whose  radius  an  annual  cut  may 
be  permanently  maintained.  A  sawmill  suitably 
located  within  the  area  and  continuously  sup- 
plied with  timber  from  the  growth  on  land  tribu- 
tary to  it  would  form  the  basis  of  a  sawmill  com- 
munity which  could  remain  permanently  in  one 
location.  The  logging  camps  which  may  have  to 
change  from  time  to  time  still  form  a  part  of  the 
entire  forest  community  organization.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  woods  worker  and  forest  conservation 
are  tied  most  closely  together.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  country,  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
ductive efficiency  and  good  citizenship  that  our 


forests  should  be  kept  permanently  productive- 
John  A.  Phillips,  Vice-President,  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 


Timber  Helps  Poor  Lands. 

TIMBER  is  essentially  a  poor-land  crop 
Steep  slopes,  poor  soil,  rocky  land,  unusual 
comers,  gullied  and  wooded  tracts-— all 
these  afford  opportunities  for  growing  timber 
profitably.  A  careful  survey  of  the  average  farm 
will  reveal  a  surprising  number  of  sfK>ts  of  this 
sort  which  can  be  utilized  to  advantage.  If  they 
do  not  already  have  trees,  planting  them  with  the 
proper  varieties  will  materially  increase  the  value 
of  the  land. 

Certain  kinds  of  trees,  like  the  locust  and  the 
acacias,  build  up  poor  soil  through  the  nitrogen- 
gathering  bacteria  in  the  root  nodules,  aeeording 
to  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  soil  building  power  of  trees  on 
slopes  is  a  fact  which  the  farmer  should  not 
overlook.  Bteep  lands,  which  have  been  cleared 
of  timber  at  much  expense,  after  being*  cultivated 
for  a  few  years  often  become  gullied,  and  the 
rich  lands  adjoining  are  covered  with  deep  de- 
posits of  sand.  The  surest  and  cheapest  method 
of  protecting  such  slopes  is  to  maintain  forests 
on  them. 

Small  gullies  can  be  stopped  up  by  closely 
packed  brush  and  tree  tops,  anchored  by  stakes, 
if  necessary.  Large,  open  gullies  are  checked  suc- 
cessfully only  by  planting  over  the  entire  gully 
basin,  supplemented  by  low  brush  dams  across 
the  larger  units  of  the  gully. 


In  1920  there  were  6,078  fires  in  the  National 
Forests,  80  per  cent,  of  which  were  controlled 
by  Forest  oflScers  before  they  burned  over  10 
acres  each.  A  total  of  342,193  acres  of  timbered 
and  open  land  were  burned  over,  and  damage 
amounting  to  over  $400,000  reported.  The  total 
cost  of  fighting  and  extinguishing  these  fires  was 
close  to  $1,000,000. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  50  per  cent,  of 
these  fires  were  due  to  lightning,  17  per  cent,  to 
campers  and  the  remaining  33  per  cent,  to  rail- 
roads, incendiarism,  brush  burning,  lumberingf 
etc.  In  other  words  half  or  more  of  the  National 
Forest  fires  are  still  caused  by  man,  and  are 
therefore  preventable.  Few  people  realize  the 
danger  in  the  careless  use  of  fire,  and  how  this 
nation  woidd  fare  if  it  had  no  forests. 
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Editorial 

THERE  are  two  ideas  dominating  forestry 
thought  and  policy  in  Pennsylvania  to- 
day. The  first  one  is  that  forest  fires 
must  be  stopped  at  any  cost,  or  the  whole  forest 
policy  of  the  State  may  as  well  be  abandoned  for 
the  simple  reason  that  forests  can  be  burned 
faster  than  they  can  be  grown — all  of  which  is 
true  and  beyond  doubt. 

The  second  idea  is  that  if  forest  fires  be  ended, 
kind  nature,  unassisted,  will  promptly  again 
cover  our  naked  areas  with  a  satisfactory 
gTowth  of  timber.  This  idea  is  open  to  very 
serious  question,  and  is  so  doubtful  that  we  won- 
der whether  those  who  teach  so  have  fairly 
weighed  the  words  in  which  the  proposition  is 
stated. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  fires  be  completely  stop- 
ped there  will  come  a  forest  cover  of  some  kind 
in  the  course  of  time  over  most  of  the  land  that 
is  better  adapted  to  a  growth  of  timber  than 
of  any  other  crop;  but  that  growth  will  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory  either  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction or  in  the  character  of  the  product. 

Pennsylvania  is  now  in  urgent  need  of  a  home- 
grown crop  of  the  very  best  quality  of  timber, 
for  its  basic  industries  are  obliged  to  pay  such 
a  price  for  lumber  from  long  distances  as  to  halt 
our  industries — and  we  can  say  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  in  thirty  years  the  lumber  from 
the  regions  that  now  supply  our  demands  will 
be  exhausted;  and  just  where  the  next  is  to  come 
from  we  do  not  now  know. 

That  volunteer  crop,  the  unearned,  unassisted 
gift  of  kind  nature,  over  a  large  portion  of 
our  State  will  be  scrub  oak,  fire-cherry,  quaking 
aspen,  blackberry  brush,  pitch  pine,  or  soft 
maple,  with  here  and  there  a  limited  area  of 
dense  white  pine,  near  where  some  seed  trees 
have  been  allowed  to  remain.  The  seeding  will  be  a 
ease  of  ''catch  as  catch  can.''  We  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  very  best  tree  we  ever 
had  for  prompt,  spontaneous  reproduction,  the 
chestnut,  has  practically  disappeared  from  our 
woods  before  the  blight  and  that  from  present 
outlook  there  is  almost  no  hope  of  its  restoration. 
Time  was,  during  the  period  of  charcoal  iron  in- 


dustry when  the  ''iron  masters"  counted  on  pro- 
duction of  a  cord  of  timber  per  acre  a  year  for 
making  charcoal  on  the  cut-over  area. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania  that  restoration  crop 
was  mainly  chestnut.  If  the  rocky  cut-over 
region  was  simply  abandoned  the  rule  was  to  ex- 
pect a  growth  of  chestnut.  K  the  land  was 
farmed  after  the  removal  of  the  timber  and  then 
abandoned,  a  dense  growth  of  white  pine  often 
came,  providing  there  were  seed  trees  near. 
Striking  examples  of  these  restorations  are  still 
visible  at  Mont  Alto. 

It  is  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  restate 
the  fact  that  over  certain  districts  of  limited 
extent  and  under  conditions  which  we  do  not 
fully  understand  the  black  spruce  coppices  freely. 
The  swampy  lands  of  the  Pocono  plateau  are  ex- 
amples of  this  unusual  fact. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  preventing  forest 
fires  as  a  pre-requisite  for  successful  forestry  in 
Pennsylvania  we  admit,  but  we  venture  to  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that  nature  will  do  the 
rest.  The  idea  of  replanting  our  six  million  acres 
of  desert  land  in  this  State,  would  be  abandoned 
probably  by  any  one  familiar  with  forestry  oper- 
ations, here  or  abroad.  It  is  too  large  a  task, 
would  be  the  echo  to  any  such  proposition.  The 
alternative  offered  would  be  to  wait,  let  nature 
do  the  rest  after  we  have  quenched  the  flames 
forever. 

We  will  admit  that  no  such  task  of  replanting 
such  an  area  as  ours  was  ever  willingly  under- 
taken by  any  government,  but  we  will  merely  add 
no  country  ever  before  was  under  such  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  largest  possible  supply  of 
good  lumber  in  the  shortest  possible  time  as  this 
country  will  be  within  the  next  thirty  years. 

The  more  keenly  this  fact  presents  itself  to 
the  public  gaze  the  more  acres  will  be  regularly 
planted  to  the  most  desirable  kinds  of  trees,  and 
when  we  propose  to  lumber  off  that  crop  we  will 
endeavor  to  have  the  soil  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  cheapest  and  promptest  growth 
of  the  next  crop.  J.  T.  R. 

The  Pennsylvania  Desert— 5,000,000  acres  of 
bare  mountain  land — costs  the  people  of  the 
State  $100,000,000  a  year— about  twice  what  it 
costs  to  run  the  State  Government. 
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Narrative  of  the  Pittsburgh  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 


THE  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association 
ivas  held  at  Pittsbnrgh,  Pa^  on  Jane  16th 
and  17th.  All  of  the  four  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Pittsburgh;  which  body  extended  the 
invitation  for  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  opened  at  10  A.  M.  on  June  IGth, 
when  Mr.  Frank  J.  Lanahan  extended  a  welcome 
to  the  Association.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  organization  had  met  there  on  June 
22d,  1917,  and  was  the  first  to  dedicate  the  Audi- 
torium. He  instanced  the  close  affiliation  be- 
tween industry  and  forestry.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold 
all  the  Association  meetings  there. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker  replied  to  the  address 
of  welcome,  and  his  remarks  will  be  found  on 
another  page  of  ''Forest  Leaves." 

Addresses  were  then  made  by  the  Hon.  John 
M.  Phillips,  member  State  Board  of  Oame  Com- 
missioners on  ''Forests  and  Wild  Life";  Dr. 
J.  T.  Rothrock,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association,  Col.  John  D.  Mc- 
Lean, Deputy  Commisioner  of  Health  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  E.  K.  Morse,  Chairman  of  the 
Engineering  Committee  of  the  Flood  Commission 
of  Pittsburgh,  spoke  on  "Forestry  as  an  Im- 
portant Factor  in  Flood  Prevention."  All  of 
these  papers  will  appear  in  "Forest  Leaves." 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Black,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  stated 
that  there  were  75,000  women  who  were  members 
of  clubs  and  who  would  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Forestry.  Their 
organization  also  includes  the  Society  of  Farm 
Women,  with  2,000  members  who  would  be  of  aid 
in  teaching  the  farmers  that  forests  and  birds 
were  essential  to  the  success  of  farming. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Ridsdale,  Executive  Secretary  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  then  said  that  the  time 
was  never  more  opportune  to  secure  appropri- 
ations for  National  and  State  forests,  as  the 
public  was  awakening  to  the  danger  of  permit- 
ting the  present  situation  to  continue.  He  stated 
that  each  day  in  at  least  1100  daily  newspapers 
there  was  one  article  on  forestry,  while  from 
150  to  175  editorials  appeared  daily,  this  evi- 
dencing the  increased  interest. 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Robb  spoke  about  trimming 
trees  out  of  season,  which  had  been  attempted 
in  Ridley  Park.  When  she  objected  the  borough 
tree  trimmers  told  her  she  would  be  fined.   After 


speaking  to  the  Park  Commissioner  and  telling 
of  the  damage  which  would  be  done  the  trees 
were  left  untouched. 

At  2.30  P.  M.  the  visitors  were  given  an  in- 
teresting automobile  ride  through  Pittsbni^h  and 
its  suburbs.  Starting  from  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  the  party  w^it  along  the  Bigelow  Boule- 
vard to  the  fine  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  through  Schenley  Park,  by  the  Car- 
negie Institute.  A  stop  was  made  on  the  bluff  on 
the  Monongahela  River  from  which  a  fine  view  of 
Homestead,  with  its  great  steel  works,  was  se- 
cured. Then  they  proceeded  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
passing  the  many  beautiful  homes  which  have 
been  erected  there,  then  through  East  Liberty  to 
and  around  Carnegie  Lake  and  the  Zoological 
Garden,  seeing  the  city's  water  reservoirs,  to  a 
height  on  the  Allegheny  River  oj^Msite  Aspin- 
wall  where  a  halt  was  made.  From  here  the  town 
of  Aspinwall  and  vicinity,  the  city's  water  pump- 
ing station  and  filtering  beds  could  be  seen.  The 
party  then  proceeded  homeward  passing  en  route 
many  fine  residtoces  as  well  as  public  buildings, 
such  as  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  Pittsburgh  Ath- 
letic Club,  the  Shrine,  and  the  new  Armory.  j 

The  second  session  was  held  at  8  P.  M.,  when 
the  following  addresses  were  made,  all  of  which 
will  appear  in  *' Forest  Leaves":  ** Where  Our 
Wood  Comes  From,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Illick, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Research,  Department  of  For- 
estry. ** Burning  up  Business,"  by  the  Hon.  Gif- 
f  ord  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "Forestry,  Present  and  Prospective,"  j 
by  Dr.  Filibert  Roth,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  ''Forestry  Interests  of  the 
Railroads  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  William  B.  Mc- 
Caleb,  General  Superintendent  Water  Supply, 
Pennsylvania  System. 

The  last  address  was  made  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Wirt;  Chief,  Bureau  of  Forest  Protection,  and 
Chief  Fire  Warden  of  Pennsylvania,  who  after 
a  few  remarks,  exhibited  a  moving  picture  en- 
titled ''The  Curse  of  the  Forest,"  showing  the 
devastation  caused  by  forest  fires,  and  also  con- 
trasting the  old  and  modem  way  of  forest  fire 
fighting. 

The  third  session  was  held  at  10  A.  M.  on  June 
17th.  Major  E.  A.  Ziegler,  Director,  State  For- 
est Academy,  spoke  on  "Forestry  EMueation/' 
while  Mr.  George  E.  Lippincott  had  as  his  sub- 
ject, "Restoration  of  Pennsylvania's  Timber 
Production."  Mr.  L.  F.  Kneipp,  Assistant  For- 
ester, Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  A^srri- 
culture,  described  "The  Establishment  of  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Pennsylvania."  All  of  these 
addresses  will  appear  in  "Forest  Leaves." 
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The  following  Resolution  of  Thanks  was  then 
offered  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociation and  of  its  visiting  members  are  ten- 
dered to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  its  efficient 
Convention  Committee  and  the  able  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  F.  J.  Lanahan,  and  J.  P.  Cowan, 
Publicity  Manager,  under  whose  auspices  the 
Convention  was  organized  and  held — also  to  the 
Hotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  and  to  the  State  and 
local  organizations  of  women  whose  joint  active 
interest  and  co-operation  have  made  the  Conven* 
tion  a  success,  and  to  the  Wild  life  League;  and 
to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  who  so 
hospitably  and  kindly  tendered  their  automo- 
biles to  give  the  visiting  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  environs  of 
Pittsburgh.  Also  to  t|ie  William  Penn  Hotel  for 
efficient  and  kindly  attention.  The  Association 
wishes  to  express  its  thanks  and  hearty  appreci- 
ation to  the  press  of  the  city  for  the  cordial  and 
efficient  support  given  by  the  press  to  this  Con- 
vention, held  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission  for  the 
promotion  of  measures  for  the  safety  of  Pitts- 
burgh from  future  floods,  and  for  the  reforesta- 
tion of  Western  Pennsylvania;  the  Association 
expresses  the  hope  that  by  the  intelligent  and 
joint  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  broad 
and  effective  measures  may  be  taken  to  give 
W^estem  Pennsylvania  the  reforestation  so  great- 
ly needed  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens,  and  in 
co-operation  to  this  end  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  pledges  its  continued  interest 
and  best  efforts. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  and 
adopted : 

Whereas,  There  is  now  pending  in  Congress, 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  a  proposition  to  place  a  tariff  on  Cana- 
dian lumber,  and 

Whereas,  Such  tariff  would  have  but  one  tend- 
ency, namely,  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  of  a  very  necessary  supply  of  lum- 
ber, and 

Whereas,  Anything  which  will  tend  to  stop 
the  importation  of  Canadian  lumber  will  surely 
tend  to  increase  deforestation  in  the  United 
States;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation, in  meeting  assembled  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  June  16  and  17,  1921,  hereby  goes  on  record 
as  opposed  to  any  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber,  and 
further 


Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  communi- 
cated to  the  two  United  States  Senators  and  all 
the  members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  work 
and  vote  in  opposition  to  any  tariff  on  Canadian 
lumber. 

Dr.  0.  E.  Jennings,  Secretary,  on  behalf  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  members  to  attend 
a  Field  Trip  of  the  Society  to  Bradford  Woods 
on  June  18th. 

Mr.  W.  B.  McCaleb  spoke  of  the  desirability  of 
being  able  to  secure  insurance  on  forests,  and 
thought  a  company  should  be  established  for  this 
purpose.  There  was  a  general  discussion  in 
which  it  developed  that  such  a  company  had  been 
started  in  New  Hampshire,  instituted  originally 
by  W.  R.  Brown,  but  now  a  private  company. 

Mt.  John  W.  Darr  then  made  some  remarks  in 
regard  to  forest  fire  fighting. 

The  fourth  session  was  held  at  2.30  P.  M.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Rothrock,  President  Emeritus,  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  made  an  address  on 
**  Eminent  Domain  and  Some  of  its  Conse- 
quences," and  Mr.  J.  B.  Sansom,  Secretary, 
Wild  Lite  l^eague  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on 
'*The  Forest  as  a  Recreational  Necessity.'' 

Mr.  McCaleb  then  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  have  aid  in  re- 
forestation through  corporations  and  individuals 
owning  and  developing  tracts  of  forest  lands,  and 
as  protection  from  losses  by  forest  fires  would  be 
an  encouragement  for  them  to  do  so,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation approves  of  the  steps  now  being  taken 
by  the  State  Forestry  Department. 

Mr.  John  M.  Phillips  then  offered  the  following 
resolution  which  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  A  valuable  native  forest  tree,  the 
Mulberry,  has  practically  disappeared  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  with  it  a  fruit  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  our  native  wild  birds  as  well  as  to 
man  himself;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation in  session  assembled  in  Pittsburgh,  June 
17,  1921,  desires  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
importance  of  having  seedlings  of  this  tree  grown 
in  State  nurseries  and  disseminated  over  the 
State  and  especially  in  the  State  forests.  Trees 
to  be  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the 
school  children  and  the  Boy  Scouts  as  incentive 
to  forest  tree  plantitig. 

Major  Robert  Y.  Stuart,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Forestry,  stated  that  forestry  is  a  long-time 
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movement.  It  immediately  concerns  the  present 
and  the  future,  but  the  g;oal  lies  in  the  ultimate 
accomplishment.  Consequently  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  public  and  the  individual 
must  be  maintained.  Hunting  and  fishing  clubs, 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  the  other  organizations  which  have 
given  such  loyal  co-operation  in  the  forestry 
campaign  are  highly  effective  in  reaching  and 
holding  the  supjMrt  of  the  individual  to  the 
movement  through  their  miembership.  Mr. 
Pinchot  had  spoken  of  reducing  the  average 
acreage  per  fire  to  86,  but  this  spring  there  were 
1,770  fires,  the  largest  total  ever  reported  in 
Pennsylvania.  Practically  all  of  these  could  be 
laid  to  individual  acts.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent a  man  throwing  away  a  lighted  match  or 
cigar  in  the  forest^  but  he  can  be  educated  to  the 
point  of  view  that  such  acts  are  detrimental  to 
himself  and  the  State.  The  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  needs  a  large  membership 
so  that  through  its  publication  '^ Forest  Leaves'' 
it  can  enlai^e  its  field  and  increase  its  effective- 
ness in  public  education. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  said  that  he  was  a  railroad  man, 
and  just  as  much  concerned  in  the  forestry  in- 
terests of  the  State  as  any  other  citizen^  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  Mr.  Pinchot  held  a  meeting  of 
railroad  men  at  Harrisburg  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  the  railroads  co-operate  with  the  State. 
Everyone  there  present  expressed  the  willing- 
ness of  his  company  to  cooperate  in  protecting 
property  along  its  lines.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  operates  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia^  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Blinois, 
New  York  and  Delaware.  In  all  these  states  its 
representatives  are  instructed  to  cooperate  in 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Sixteen 
years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  was  doing  all  he  could  on  behalf  of  the 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  to  help  the  forestry  interests  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  impressed  with  need  of 
education  in  forestry  and  believed  in  telling  and 
instructing  the  youth  in  the  studies  of  conserva- 
tion of  Natural  Resources.  He  met  but  one  man 
who  said  that  conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
was  a  farce;  this  man  for  several  years  was 
connected  with  tree  planting  which  was  a  rank 
failure,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  given  proper  attention.  Mr.  Andrews  said  he 
did  not  believe  in  resting  on  the  saying  the  Lord 
will  provide,  but  had  found  in  his  experience 
that  they  who  deserve  the  help  of  the  Lord  would 
get  it,  but  the  man  who  relied  on  this  without 
displaying  the  proper  energy  and  ambition  to 


help  himself  would  ultimately  wind  up  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn*  In  closing  he  stated  that 
the  operating  Vice-President  of  the  B.  &  O.  K  £. 
had  instructed  him  to  go  the  limit  in  oooperating 
on  forestry  protection. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Neumuller,  Secretary,  Anthracite  Fire 
Protective  Association,  said  that  organization 
was  made  up  of  anthracite  coal  companies  and 
water  companies  in  the  anthracite  district,  ex- 
tending from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Harrisburg.  The 
district  covered  seven  counties,  and  was  the  most 
hazardous  fire  district  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
spring  of  1920  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
had  reduced  spring  fires  to  62,  and  the  average 
area  to  6.5  acres.  In  1921  this  was  fiirther  re- 
duced to  l.B  acres.  Five  steel  towers  have  been 
erected,  and  a  motor  cycle  purchased. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Carpenter  instanced  two  hills  at 
Johnstown  nearly  similar  in  elevation.  The  <me  on 
the  east  side  was  owned  by  private  individuals, 
and  had  been  cut  over^  while  on  the  west  aide  it 
was  held  by  a  corporation,  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company,  who  have  kept  it  covered  with  trees, 
while  mining  coal  underneath  it.  Lots  of  similar 
size  sold  on  the  east  side  for  $500  each,  while  on 
the  west  side  a  lot  cost  $2,000.  The  Midvale 
Steel  Company,  which  now  controls  the  land  has 
175  acres  of  virgin  trees  in  a  picturesque  ravine, 
and  there  are  numerous  beautiful  residences 
erected  along  the  edge  of  this  woods.  Mr. 
Carpenter  also  said  he  had  fifty  acres  of  virgin 
forest  along  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  which  now  be- 
longs to  the  City  of  Johnstown.  This  plot  never 
had  a  forest  fire  in  it  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  B.  &  O.  where  there  has  been  careless  cutting 
of  timber  and  where  brush  was  left  lying  about, 
there  have  been  fires  every  year. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Johnstown  Water 
Company  planted  some  small  pines  on  their 
watershed  three  miles  from  town.  These  are  now 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  among 
them  are  the  most  beautiful  symmetrical  trees  in 
this  section,  which  would  grace  any  lawn  or  park. 

Mr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner,  Secretary,  Blair 
County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association,  said 
that  the  country  has  reached  a  serious  phase  in 
its  economic  condition  on  account  of  diminishing 
resources,  not  only  of  forest  products  but 
minerals  of  all  kinds.  During  the  past  50  years 
the  iron  contents  of  Lake  Superior  ores  have 
decreased  25  per  cent,  and  is  decreasing  slowly, 
while  the  copper  ore  production  for  1920  is  re- 
ported to  have  yielded  an  average  of  one  and  six 
tenths  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper.  The  first 
shingle  covering  of  my  house  which  was  bmlt 
forty  years  ago,  lasted  30  years.     The  second 
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covering,  using  th«  best  obtainable  shingles 
showed  as  mueh  wear  in  10  years  as  the  first 
covering  showed  in  20  years,  indicating  a  de- 
creased quality  in  lumber. 

The  great  need  of  the  present  is  to  instruct  the 
present  growing  generation,  as  it  grows  up  with 
the  trees  we  plant  for  their  use,  to  educate  them 
up  in  comprehending  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tion. This  can  best  be  done  by  visual  instruction 
and  objective  teaching  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
This  visual  instruction  and  objective  teaching  will 
help  to  cultivate  that  necessary  imagination, 
lacking  in  the  older  people,  which  is  necessary  to 
make  conservation  effective  among  the  people  at 
large. 

Mr.  Solan  L.  Parkes,  Organizer  and  Secretary 
of  the  Berks  County  Conservation  Association, 
spoke  of  the  work  being  done  in  that  section. 
He  interested  the  children  in  the  forests  and 
birds,  telling  them  that  if  they  saved  the  birds, 
the  birds  would  protect  the  crops  from  insects. 
He  has  had  the  school  girls  planting  trees,  and 
the  boys  fighting  forest  fires.  The  forestry  work 
needs  publicity,  and  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  the  partners  of 
tomorrow.  Let  the  present  generation  now  here 
plant  trees  for  the  kiddies  to  take  care  of,  and 
to  be  cut  when  ready  to  be  harvested. 

Mr.  Filibert  Roth  spoke  of  the  Boy  Scout  and 
Forest  Guides  work,  its  possibilities,  not  merely 
in  direct  help  in  fire  protection,  planting,  etc., 
but  of  its  chief  value;  the  only  effective  and 
rapid  way  of  instilling  the  love  and  apprecia- 
tion for  our  woods  in  our  people,  in  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today,  the  citizens,  and  legislators  of  to- 
morrow. Mr.  Roth  enlarged  on  the  importance 
of  sentiment  rather  than  mere  knowledge  of 
facts,  declared  that  it  was  chiefly  sentiment  which 
has  united  good  citizens  to  work  for  forests,  and 
that  forestry  will  grow  and  be  supported  by 
sentiment,  rather  than  by  business  sense  and 
money  values.  The  great  body  of  people  can 
never  be  expected  to  know  about  forestry,  but 
it  may  have  the  right  sentiment  and  favor  fores- 
try, but  in  the  end,  it  will  be  a  small  body  of 
men  on  whom  the  responsibility  will  always  rest; 
who  must  know,  appreciate  and  above  all,  must 
do  and  must  guide  the  great  work. 

In  summing  up,  Roth  expressed  his  great  satis- 
faction over  the  fact  that  at  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting,  the  hydraulic  engineers,  the  health  offi- 
cers, especially  the  Nestor  of  American  Forestry 
jrave  expression  and  approval  to  the  great  fact 
that  in  this  matter  of  stream  regulation,  water 
supply  and  above  all,  in  the  matter  of  forestry 
the  State  should  not  try  to  act  ^one,  th^t  the 


State  has  not  and  would  not  act  alone,  that  the 
National  Government  alone  is  able  to  direct  the 
efforts,  and  to  assure  to  our  people  satisfactory 
use  of  stream  and  forest.  France  has  acted  on 
this  fact  and  based  its  law  on  this  recognition, 
for  the  last  500  years;  America  will  and  must 
do  the  same. 

The  national  character  and  importance  of 
stream  and  forest,  as  well  as  the  national  (not 
state)  character  of  the  timber  business  requires 
national  action,  national  authority  over  the 
forest  and  stream.  If  there  was  any  State  in 
the  Union,  it  was  Pennsylvania  who  could  act  on 
its  own  motion  and  attend  to  its  own  needs. 
But  when  the  Pittsburgh  floods  were  to  be  pre- 
vented, the  mountain  streams  coming  from  the 
neighbor  states  required  attention,  and  when  the 
Pennsylvania  forests  are  to  be  rebuilt,  the  strong 
arm  of  the  nation  must  guide  and  help. 

New  England,  ten  years  ago,  came  to  the 
National  Government  in  company  with  the 
States  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  and  asked 
Uncle  Sam  to  buy  up  the  lands  and  woods  and 
prevent  and  cure  forest  devastation;  today 
Pennsylvania  calls,  and  Wisconsin's  Governor  has 
declared  that  the  re-building  of  the  pineries  of 
the  Great  Lakes  district  is  a  National  affair  and 
beyond  the  duties  and  power  and  finances  of  an 
individual  State. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  after  the  woods  were 
cut  off  the  game  was  almost  gone,  but  where  it 
has  been  protected  from  fires,  trees  have  sprung 
up,  and  now  fish,  birds  and  deer  are  plentiful. 
He  spoke  of  one  county  which  formerly  had  a 
population  of  20,000.  The  forests  were  all  cut 
off,  forest  fires  swept  over  it,  and  now  there  are 
only  rocks  and  briers,  the  population  now  being 
but  2,000.  The  county  is  bankrupt,  it  needs  to 
have  the  forests  replaced  and  build  up  a  new 
generation.     The  tide  has  now  changed. 

On  motion  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  U.  S.  Forestry  Service  had  on  exhibition 
a  model  showing  the  difference  in  the  effects  of 
rain  on  a  forested  and  on  a  denuded  hillside,' 
the  latter  being  badly  eroded  while  the  former 
was  not  affected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  ex- 
pects to  grpw  about  15,000,000  trees  for  reforest- 
ing 10,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  this  State  from 
the  seed  it  planted  in  its  forest  tree  nurseries 
this  spring.  The  Department  collected  700  pounds 
of  white  pine,  hemlock,  and  black  locust  seed, 
and  260  bushels  of  black  walnuts,  acorns,  and 
ash  and  maple  seeds.  660  pounds  of  pine,  spruce, 
and  larch  s^ed  feave  been  purchased  by  the  De- 
partmentf 
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Address  of  President  H.  S.  Drinker 


DR.  HENRY  S.  DRINKER,  President  Emer- 
it  us  of  Lehigh  University  and  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  in 
his  opening  address,  said  in  part: 

**The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  attending  this  Convention,  cordially 
appreciate  the  kindly  words  of  welcome  they 
have  heard.  They  are  here  under  the  auspices  of 
your  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  representatives 
of  one  of  the  oldest  associations  in  the  country 
devoted  to  the  forwarding  of  the  interests  of* 
forestry  in  our  State  and  country.  Founded  at 
Philadelphia  in  1886,  the  association  has  for 
thirty-five  years  continuously  labored  to  interest 
our  people  in  the  study  of  this  question,  so  im- 
portant to  our  comforts  and  to  our  industrial  in- 
terests and  to  impress  upon  our  legislators  and 
State  offiieials  their  duty  to  take  efficient  measures 
for  the  conservation  and  care  of  our  timberlands 
and  for  the  reproduction  of  timber  on  lands  from 
which  matured  timber  has  been  cut  and  used. 

**For  years  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Forestry 
Cult  it  was  looked  on  by  many  as  being  rather 
a  fad  of  nature  lovers  than  a  matter  of  great 
financial  and  industrial  importance  to  our  State, 
but  the  great  lessening  in  recent  years  of  the 
available  supply  of  timber,  and  its  constantly  in- 
creasing cost,  is  bringing  home  to  our  people  the 
lesson  that  the  early  pioneers  of  the  forestry 
movement,  Dr.  Rothrock,  Dr.  Elliot,  and  their  as- 
sociates, sought  to  enforce. 

**  Today  we  are  fortunate  in  having  as  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  a  man  of  large  busi- 
ness experience  and  broad  vision,  who  is  doing 
all  that  the  finances  of  the  State  will  permit,  to 
support  the  State  Forestry  Department  in  its 
work  of  protecting  our  woods  from  destruction 
by  fire,  and  of  reproducing  on  our  State  lands 
timber  supplies  for  the  future.  And  at  the  head 
of  our  Forestry  Department,  we  have  in  Mr.  Pin- 
chot,  a  man  who  has  given  and  is  giving  a  life's 
devotion  to  the  cause,  and  whose  energy  and 
trained  and  wise  direction  of  the  forestry  in- 
terests of  the  State,  shows  large  results  already 
accomplished  and  bears  the  promise  and  potency 
of  great  accomplishment  in  the  future.  The  for- 
estry question  is  one  of  great  present  interest  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation has  stood  behind  Mr.  Pinchot  in  his 
successful  effort  before  the  legislature  during  the 
past  winter  to  obtain  the  legislation  asked  by 
your  Flood  Commission  and  supported  by  your 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  at  the  head-waters  of  your 


streams  to  lessen  and  to  do  away  with  the  floods 
that  have  done  so  much  damage  to  Pittsburgh  at 
periods  in  the  past. 

**  Passing  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  State, 
we  find  the  great  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  taking  the  same  active  stand  na- 
tionally, in  regard  to  forestry,  that  your  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce  is  taking  in  regard 
to  your  local  needs.  The  National  Chamber  has 
appointed  and  formed  an  Advisory  Committee 
of  men  vei*sed  in  the  various  phases  of  the  forestry 
question:  Fire  Protection;  Reproduction  of  Tim- 
ber; The  Acquisition  of  State  Reservations  of 
Timber;  Timberland  Taxation;  and  other  mat- 
ters, who  are  asked  to  make  a  nation-wide  study 
of  the  whole  question  for  consideration  by  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for  refer- 
ence by  referendum  to  its  many  constituent 
chambers  throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
formulating  a  national  policy  in  regard  to  our 
national  forestry  interests,  to  be  advocated  be- 
fore Congress  and  before  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States — a  broad,  important,  patriotic 
movement,  likely  to  be  of  great  good  to  the  coun- 
try. The  forestry  movement  has  an  importance 
and  a  momentum  that  is  bound  to  bring  forth 
great  and  useful  results  and  you  do  well  to  give 
it  your  interest  and  support. 

'^And  now  here  it  is  proposed  that  we  shall 
devote  two  days  to  the  discussion  of  these  Na- 
tional and  State  forestry  questions  and  I  can 
promise  you  that  men,  eminent  in  the  study, 
teaching  and  practice  of  forestry  in  its  different 
phases,  are  here  to  address  you  and  to  discuss 
forestry  questions  with  you,  and  we  have  the 
great  encouragement  of  the  support  of  the  patri- 
otic and  active  women  of  our  State  in  this  Con- 
vention— a  support  that  is  always  given  to  great 
and  good  purposes,  and  that  is  so  potent  in  the 
accomplishment  of  great  ends.  Our  Forestry  As- 
sociation is  here  to  aid  Pittsburgh  in  the  effort 
to  secure  for  Western  Pennsylvania  the  forestry 
aid  and  support  and  active  interest  so  much 
needed,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation asks  you  to  join  actively  in  this  work  by 
enrolling  in  its  ranks,  and  by  giving  it  not  only 
your  kindly  interest,  but  your  practical  ami 
active  support." 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  has 
had  the  meagre  sum  of  four  and  one-half  mills 
per  acre  with  which  to  prevent  and  tight  forest 
fires.  It  should  have  at  least  that  many  cents 
per  acre  to  make  and  keep  Pennsylvania's 
forests  safe.     Prevent  Forest  Fires — It  Pays. 
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Burning  Up  Business 

IF  the  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forestry  are  carried  out,  our  State  For- 
ests will  eventually  earry  the  whole  State 
contribution  to  the  schools  unless  it  grows  to 
be  very  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  net  yearly  cash  return 
of  the  State  Forests  may  come  to  be  as  large  as 
the  whole  present  revenue  of  the  State. 

The  net  return  from  Pennsylvania  State  For- 
ests goes  to  the  school  fund.  During  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  it  was  much  larger  than  ever 
before,  yet  amounted  to  only  $21,608.35.  Since 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  L^slature 
for  school  purposes  was  $15,000,000,  the  State 
Forests  at  present  are  carrying  but  a  small  part 
of  the  load.  If  our  plans  are  carried  out,  they 
will  do  better  hereafter. 

Pennsylvania  has  today  1,125,611  acres  of 
State  Forests.  The  intention  of  the  Department, 
which  has  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  through- 
out the  State,  is  to  purchase  in  addition  the  five 
million  acres  of  the  Pennsylvania  Desert.  Let  us 
take  six  million  acres  as  a  convenient  round 
fi^re  for  the  final  area  of  State  Forest  land. 

A  conservative  estimate  shows  that  under 
proper  protection  and  treatment,  the  forest  lands 
of  the  State  will  produce  at  least  one  cord  per 
acre  per  annum.  Many  Pennsylvania  commercial 
trees  grow  large  enough  to  cut  in  fifty  years.  If 
an  acre  which  has  been  producing  one  cord  a 
year  is  cut  when  the  trees  are  fifty  years  old, 
half  of  its  yield  will  be  saw  timber  and  half 
cord  wood.  If  cut  when  the  trees  are  75  years 
old,  two-thirds  will  be  saw  timber  and  one-third 
cord  wood.  If  cut  when  the  trees  are  100  years 
old,  three-fourths  will  be  saw  timber  and  one- 
fourth  cord  wood. 

Twenty  years  ago  certain  kinds  of  stumpage 
were  selling  for  $20  per  thousand.  Last  year  the 
prices  ran  up  to  $75  per  thousand.  In  spite  of 
the  recent  drop,  we  know  that  the  value  of 
stumpage  must  keep  on  rising.  From  1900  to 
1915  the  stumpage  price  of  Southern  yellow  pine 
increased  four  times;  that  of  Western  yellow 
pine  in  the  Inland  Empire  five  times;  and  that  of 
Douglas  fir  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  five  times. 
While  such  huge  increases  cannot  continue,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  stumpage  prices  will  rise. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  is 
already  being  paid  $10  stumpage  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  material  of  very  moderate  qual- 
ity.   It  is  altogether  safe,  therefore,  to  estimate 


the  average  value  of  Pennsylvania  stumpage  50, 
75  or  100  years  hence  at  $20  per  thousand  board 
feet,  and  $1.50  per  cord. 

Accordingly,  if  the  trees  were  cut  as  they 
reached  the  age  of  50  years,  they  would  produce 
270  board  feet  and  one-half  cord  per  acre,  yield- 
ing at  $20  per  thousand  and  $1.50  per  cord  a 
stumpage  return  of  $6.15  per  acre,  or  a  yearly 
total  for  the  six  million  acres  of  $36,900,000  net. 
If  cut  at  the  age  of  75  years,  the  product  would 
be  351  board  feet  per  acre  and  about  one-third 
of  a  cord,  yielding  a  stumpage  of  $7.54  per  acre, 
or  a  yearly  total  of  $45,240,000  net.  If  cut  at 
the  age  of  100  years,  405  board  feet  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  cord,  a  stumpage  of  $8.47  per  acre, 
or  a  yearly  total  of  $50,820,000  net. 

For  much  of  the  saw  timber  $20  stumpage  will 
be  far  too  low.  Therefore,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  if  the  State  buys  the  five  million  acres  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Desert,  the  annual  net  return 
from  stumpage  will  ultimately  much  exceed  the 
present  yearly  revenue  of  the  State  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $55,000,000.  There  will  be  other 
sources  of  revenue  also  which  will  undoubtedly 
meet  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Actual  offers  of  land  on  file  in  this  Depart- 
ment show  that  it  will  not  cost  more  than  $25,- 
000,000,  or  one-half  the  net  return  from  a  single 
year  outlined  above,  to  buy  the  land  needed  to 
set  this  wood  factory  going.  It  would  seem  to 
be  worth  while,  for  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  returns  will  be  realized  not  once  only,  but 
year  after  year,  and  that  under  practical  forest 
management  the  annual  production  of  wood  and 
yield  in  money  will  steadily  increase. — Gifford 
Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Maj.  R.  Y.  Stuart,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
forestry,  has  announced  that  25  sites  have  been 
definitely  fixed  for  forest  fire  observation  towers 
that  will  be  erected  by  the  Department  of  Fores- 
try this  summer.  Orders  for  50  towers  have  been 
placed  with  the  manufacturers.  The  first  18 
towers  will  be  put  up  at  Blue  Knob,  Bedford 
county;  Lower  Yoder,  Vintondale,  and  St.  Law- 
rence, Cambria  county;  Highland  Fling,  Blair 
county;  Martin  Hill,  Bedford  county;  Tuscarora 
Mountain,  Franklin  county;  Bread  Mountain,  and 
Blue  Mountain,  Huntingdon  county;  Round 
Mountain,  Miflflin  county;  Snow  Shoe,  Centre 
County;  Loyalsock,  Hagermans  Gap,  Cogan 
House,  and  Cheinuhg,  Lycoming  county;  State 
Camp,  Clinton,  county,  and  Arnot,  Tioga  county. 
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The  Delaware  State. Forest 


THE  name  Delaware  was  given  to  this 
forest  because  it  lies  in  a  great  bend  of 
the  Delaware  River.  All  the  streams 
within  this  State  Forest  drain  into  the  Delaware 
River,  and  practically  all  the  headwater  regions 
of  this  well-known  river  are  located  on  state- 
owned  forest  land. 

The  Delaware  State  Forest  includes  the  Mini- 
sink,  Pocono  and  Promised  Ijand  Divisions  of 
state-owned  forest  land.  It  comprises  64,500 
acres  of  which*  58,100  acres  are  in  Pike  County 
and  6,400  in  Monroe  County. 

The  present  directory  of  the  Delaware  State 
Forest  comprises: 

District  Forester — ^R.  W.  Stadden,  Analomink, 
R.  D. 

Forester — ^A.  L.  Rowland,  Analomink,  R.  D. 

Forest  Rangers — Jacob  Miller,  Bushkill;  Clyde 
Raitt,  Dingmans  Ferry;  Wm.  K.  Hatton,  Lords' 
Valley;  E.  T.  Riviere,  Milford. 

Within  the  Delaware  State  Forest  and  in  the 
extensive  stretches  of  privately-owned  forest  land 
adjoining  it,  are  found  many  of  the  finest  fishing 
streams  and  lakes  within  the  State.  Numerous 
lakes  dot  the  entire  region.  Streams  are  common 
everywhere  and  waterfalls  are  numerous.  There 
is  no  better  place  within  the  State  to  rest  and 
play  than  in  the  Pocono  r^on.  The  state- 
owned  forest  land  is  within  one  hour's  ride  of 
one  of  the  finest  summer  resorts  of  the  country; 
namely  the  Pocono  Mountains  and  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  Thousands  of  people  come  here 
each  summer  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
out-door  sports.  The  scenic  beauty  of  this 
region  is  unsurpassed. 

Childs  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  State,  and  the  first  tract  of  forest  land 
ever  given  to  the  Commonwealth  through  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  is  located  at  Dingman's 
Creek,  Delaware  Township,  Pike  County.  This 
park  contains  52  acres  and  was  a  gift  of  M>rs. 
George  W.  Childs  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  wish 
of  her  deceased  husband,  George  W.  Childs,  the 
well-known  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

General  forest  views  are  numerous  and  beauti- 
ful. From  Hiigh  Knob  may  be  seen  extensive 
stretches  of  New  York  State,  New  Jersey  and 
four  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Small  streams 
are  numerous,  many  of  them  run  through  deep, 
narrow,  dark  wooded  gorges,  walle<l  with  vertical 
cliffs,  and  flow  over  picturesque  rapids  and  cas- 
cades often  100  to  150  feet  in  height. 

No  less  than  75  lakes  are  found  in  Pike  County 


and  a  large  number  of  them  are  located  on  the 
Delaware  State  Forest.  The  principal  ones  are 
Promised  Land  Lake,  White  Deer  Lake,  Peck's 
Pond,  Mud  Pond,  and  Little  Mud  Pond. 

For  hunters  and  fishermen  the  Delaware  State 
Forest  is  a  mecca.  Pickerel,  perch  and  bass  are 
plentiful  and  the  wooded  streams  teem  with 
speckled  beauties.  Deer  and  bear  are  quite  num- 
erous and  small  game  such  as  pheasant,  rabbits 
and  squirrel  are  abundant.  Fox  and  wild  eat 
hunting  is  a  great  sport  during  the  winter  months. 
Some  trapping  is  carried  on  for  muskrats,  skunks, 
minks,  weasels,  wild  cats  and  raccoons. 

The  swamps  of  this  region  may  be  regarded  as 
quite  distinctive,  and  in  them  one  can  study  the 
primeval  forest  conditions  because  the  trees 
have  been  left  undisturbed  both  by  the  lumber- 
men and  forest  fires.  In  these  swamps  it  was  too 
wet  for  either  the  lumbermen  or  fires  to  operate: 
hence  small  areas  of  virgin  timber  have  been  left 
in  them.  These  few  remnants  help  picture  the 
once  glorious  forest,  which  at  one  time  covered 
almost  the  entire  land  surface  of  the  State.  Only 
by  looking  at  these  few  remnants  of  primeval 
timber  can  we  comprehend  just  how  far  and 
how  thoroughly  our  forest  land  has  been  de- 
vastated by  the  woodman's  axe  and  forest  fires. 

The  Delaware  State  Forest  has  the  distinction 
of  having  established  upon  it  the  first  plantation 
of  forest  trees  ever  made  on  state-owned  forest 
land  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  established  in 
1898  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Minisink 
Forest  Reserve.  It  consisted  of  1,000  Carolina 
poplars.  Miany  of  the  trees  established  them- 
selves and  grew  satisfactorily,  but  all  of  them 
were  later  on  destroyed  by  a  forest  fire.  Since 
the  original  plantation  was  established  there  have 
been  set  out  no  less  than  600,000  trees  on*the 
three  divisions  of  the  Delaware  State  Forest. 
It  seems  fair  to  estimate  that  about  85  per  cent, 
are  still  growing  and  some  are  more  than  2.') 
feet  in  height  and  about  ready  for  their  first 
thinning. 

While  the  road  and  trail  systems  of  the  Dela- 
ware State  Forest  are  not  yet  fully  develope^l, 
the  forest  is  being  opened  up  and  made  avail- 
able for  business  and  for  play  as  rapidly  as  funds 
will  permit.  Many  of  the  old  logging  roads  have 
been  opened  and  are  now  being  kept  open  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  forest  against  fire. 
These  roads  are  also  used  extensively  by  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  in  getting  through  the 
forest.  More  than  35  miles  of  telephone  lines 
have  been  constructed  which  connect  the  Fores- 
ters' headquarters  with  fire  towers,  Forest  rang- 
ers' homes  and  hunters'  cabins  scattered  through- 
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In  Childs*  Park.    One  of  Many  Waterfalls. 


On  Top  of  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
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Huckleberry  Pickers'  Camp. 


A  Forest  Ranger's  Home,  Pike  County.  Pa. 
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out  the  forest.  Such  lines  of  communication  are 
a  great  aid  in  the  administration  and  protection 
of  the  forest.  Three  additional  steel  fire  towers 
are  being  erected  in  the  Delaware  Forest  District. 
One  at  Delaware  Water  Gap;  one  at  Big  Pocono 
and  one  at  High  Knob,  Pike  County,  and  about 
65  miles  of  new  telephone  lines  will  be  con- 
structed before  the  fall  fire  season  of  1921. 
Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  protect  the 
magnificent  forest  in  this  region  as  effectively 
and  completely  against  all  destructive  agents  as 
can  possibly  be  arranged  for  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  big  forest  problems  in  the  Delaware 
Region  is  the  Huckleberry  barrens,  by  which  is 
meant  the  vast  areas  where  the  sole  product  of 
the  land  is  the  huckleberry  crop,  and  no  ordinary 
crop  at  that.  The  huckleberry  area  of  the  Pocono 
region  covers  about  250  square  miles,  and  pro- 
duces annually  at  least  75,000  bushels  of  the 
choicest  berries  of  the  East. 

There  is  to  be  conducted  in  this  region  a  series 
of  experiments  whereby  we  hope  to  determine 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  burn  over  the  lands 
to  produce  a  crop  of  huckleberries,  or  whether 
by  proper  cutting  of  the  brush  we  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  better  crop  of  berries  than  was 
produced  by  the  old  method  of  burning.  This 
experiment  will  run  for  a  number  of  years  and 
will  be  given  all  the  publicity  possible  so  that 
the  huckleberry  growers  in  the  region  will  be 
able  to  see  just  how  the  experiment  will  turn  out 
and  whether  burning  is  really  necessary.  If  a 
satisfactory  crop  can  be  grown  without  the  use 
of  fire,  the  forest  fire  problem  of  the  Pocono 
r^on  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

Another  problem  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  which  is  also  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  on  the  Delaware  State  Forest,  is 
the  restoration  of  a  valuable  forest  growth  on 
the  extensive  area  of  scrub  oak  found  over  most 
of  the  Pocono  and  adjoining  regions.  The  Dela- 
ware State  Forest  comprises  vast  stretches  of 
unproductive  forest  land.  Its  principal  crop 
now  is  worthless  scrub  oak.  If  fires  are  kept 
out  of  these  almost  endless  reaches  of  unpro- 
ductive scrub  oak  barrens,  they  will  again  clothe 
themselves  with  a  valuable  forest  cover.  Areas 
which  fifteen  years  ago  were  apparently  covered 
with  nothing  but  scrub  oak  have  since  grown  up 
into  fine  stands  of  young  white  oak,  rock  oak, 
birch,  maple  and  some  white  pine  and  pitch  pine. 
Practically  all  the  forest  land  in  the  region  is 
capable  of  growing  forest  crops  of  great  value 
and  will  produce  enormous  quantities  of  wood  if 
we  only  give  to  it  the  protection  it  needs  and 
deserves. 


Adjoining  the  state-owned  forest  land  are 
numerous  privately-owned  grounds  aggregating 
thousands  of  acres  used  chiefly  for  recreation, 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  state-owned  forest  land 
can  be  made  equally  accessible  and  fully  as  de- 
sirable as  the  privately-owned  land  and  when 
this  has  been  accomplished,  untold  benefits  and 
lasting  blessings  will  flow  forth  from  this  vast 
area  of  woodland,  and  if  the  forestry  work  which 
has  been  started  is  well  done,  it  will  be  a  credit 
to  those  who  help  promote  it. 

R.  W.  Stadden. 


•Forests  and  Wild  Life'' 


^^ly  /TY  understanding  is  that  this  meetihg 
l^/l  has  been  called  by  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  1,100  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  to  get  at  least 
500  n«w  members  from  Pittsbui^h  and  vicinity, 
first,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  our  people  in 
forestry  matters;  second,  to  insist  upon  our  law- 
makers appropriating  the  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  forest  lands,  and  third,  to  see  that  we  receive 
at  least  our  share  of  the  land  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Government,  preferably  located  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

**Our  object  is  very  commendable,  but  to  my 
mind  it  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  problem — 
the  indifference  of  our  people  to  forestry  matters. 
To  date,  we  have  made  our  appeal  practically  a 
commercial  one,  dwelling  on  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  lumber  and  the  destruction  from  floods. 
These  facts  do  not  appeal  to  the  average  man 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  our  great  outdoors. 

**  Today,  practically  the  only  people  as  a  class, 
who  take  a  vital  interest  in  our  forests,  are  our 
sportsmen;  in  fact,  the  father  of  forestry  in 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hunters  and  sportsmen  of  the  age.  Our 
Forestry  Department,  assisted  by  this  Association 
and  the  sportsmen  throughout  the  State,  really 
are  responsible  for  our  ma^ificent  forest  laws 
and  the  ownership  by  the  Sfete  of  over  a  million 
acres  of  forest  lands. 

'*We  had  in  Pennsylvania  last  year  432,000 
licensed  hunters  and  about  200,000  hunters  ex- 
empt from  tax,  as  well  as  perhaps  400,000  fisher- 
men. These  million  men  realize  that  forests  are 
a  necessity,  not  only  as  a  haven  and  protection 
for  game,  but  also  as  a  source  of  pure  water  sup- 
ply, for  the  prevention  of  floods  and  for  the 
propagation  of  fish.  They  also  know  the  com- 
mercial value  and  necessity  of  forests. 

''Our  sportsmen  were  the  first  to  realize  that 
Western  Pennsylvania  was  being  discriminated 
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against  in  the  purchase  of  forest  lands.  After 
protesting  in  vain^  the  Game  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania^  two  years  ago,  was  authorized  by 
our  Legislature  to  purchase  lands  with  the  sports- 
men's  funds  as  a  perpetual  hunting  ground  for 
the  sportsmen  and  a  recreation  ground  for  the 
people.  Hunting  in  our  forests  has  given  out- 
door training  to  men  who  make  the  finest  soldiers 
in  the  world,  and  incidentally  cheated  our  hos- 
pitals of  many  a  prospective  patient. 

**The  sportsmen  now  own,  control  and  pay 
taxes  on  more  than  40,000  acres  of  forest  lands 
on  the  Allegheny  watershed.  Additional  pur- 
chases for  these  game  sanctuaries  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

''The  sportsmen,  as  a  rule,  are  not  interested 
in  the  commercial  value  of  our  forests,  so  much 
as  they  are  in  their  beauty,  and  wild  life,  both  of 
which  are  an  incentive  to  outdoor  recreation. 
However,  the  value  of  game  and  furs  taken  from 
Pennsylvania's  forests  last  year  amounted  to 
more  than  $8,500,000,  while  the  game  almost  ex- 
tinct 30  or  40  years  ago,  still  is  increasing. 

''The  game  is  beneficial  rather  than  harmful 
to  our  forests.  When  America  was  discovered, 
our  flora  and  fauna  were  so  evenly  balanced  that 
we  possessed  the  finest  forests  in  the  world  and 
the  most  wonderful  zoological  gardens  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

"And  it  is  an  eternal  disgrace  that  we  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  this  generation,  have  allowed 
the  last  stand  of  the  primeval  white  pines  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  remnant  known  as  the  Cook 
Forest,  to  be  cut  down  and  turned  into  rotting 
wood,  instead  of  preserving  it  as  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  past  and  an  incentive  to  our  refores- 
tation work.  Our  sons  and  grandsons  will  indict 
us  for  this  gross  neglect  and  charge  us  with  will- 
ful negligence  and  commercialism.  And  they  will 
be  right. 

"In  the  work  of  policing,  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  forests  which  stood  here  when  Colum- 
bus arrived,  birds  and  beasts  served  each  in  his 
sphere,  performing  a  useful  work  for  which  the 
Great  Spirit  created  him.  Bears,  the  white-wings 
of  the  forests,  tore  to  pieces  rotten  logs  in  search 
of  grubs,  ants  and  other  insects,  tore  out  stumps 
to  make  room  for  new  trees,  scattering  the  frag- 
ments on  the  forest  floor,  where  they  disinte- 
grated quickly  and  became  fertilizer.  The  deer, 
elk,  rabbits  and  other  grazing  and  browsing  ani- 
mals destroyed  weeds  and  pruned  the  trees, 
throwing  the  growth  to  the  tops,  making  timber. 
Turkeys,  grouse  and  other  birds  destroyed  ground 
insects.  The  woodpecker  family  policed  the 
trunks  and  larger  branches  of  the  trees,  while  the 


large  family  of  warblers  and  other  species  of 
small  birds  cleansed  and  protected  the  foliage. 
The  squirrels  planted  nuts  and  the  birds  dis- 
tributed seeds,  while  the  industrious  beavers  built 
dams  which  conserved  the  water.  To  the  birds 
and  animals  we  owe  our  forests  and  to  the 
beaver  the  finest  meadow  lands  in  Pennsylvania. 

"The  Game  Commission,  on  the  thirty-two 
game  sanctuaries,  or  miniature  Yellowstone 
parks,  scattered  throughout  Pennsylvania,  has 
planted  for  our  wild  life  thousands  of  nut  and 
fruit  bearing  trees  and  conifers  for  food  and 
winter  shelter,  while  the  sportsmen,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  assisted  by  the  Boy 
Scouts,  have  planted  millions  of  walnuts,  butter- 
nuts and  hickorynuts.  This  planting  while  done 
.  primarily  for  feeding  game  and  song  and  insectiv- 
orous birds,  in  a  few  years  will  produce  valu- 
able timber. 

"If  the  sportsmen  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  through 
their  love  of  the  outdoors  and  wild  life,  have  in- 
terested themselves  to  this  extent,  why  is  it  not 
possible  to  carry  this  work  to  the  schools  by  in- 
teresting the  children  in  planting  mulberry  and 
sweet  cherry  trees  and  dedicating  half  the  fruit 
to  the  birds  f  Now  is  the  time  for  this  work,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  is  issuing  permits 
authorizing  the  killing  of  song  birds  and  insectiv- 
orous birds  when  found  destroying  small  fruits. 

"These  permits  are  effective  right  during  the 
nesting  season,  from  May  15  to  July  15,  when 
possible  to  do  the  most  damage  to  the  birds.  The 
permit  also  allows  the  killer  to  retain  his  birds 
in  cold  storage  until  July  25  for  food  purposes. 
These  nesting  birds  would  be  as  palatable  as  set- 
ting hens.  For  many  years,  we  fought  against 
the  killing  of  egrets  for  plumage  in  southern 
swamps  on  the  ground  that  killing  the  parent 
birds  in  the  nesting  season  allowed  thousands  of 
baby  egrets  to  starve. 

"This  inhuman  condition  will  be  multiplied 
a  thousand  times  if  farmers  are  to  be  permitted 
to  kill  robins  and  other  insect  eaters  during  their 
nesting  season  when,  after  working  five  months 
for  the  farmers,  they  ask  only  a  little  dessert,  a 
small  reward  for  their  labor,  asked  for  at  a  time 
when  their  own  domestic  crisis  is  at  hand.  Dr. 
H.  A.  Surface,  our  former  State  zoologist,  claime<l 
that  if  all  our  insectivorous  birds  were  destroyed 
and  no  other  means  provided  to  curb  the  ravages 
of  insects,  our  country  would  become  a  treeless 
and  grassless  desert  inside  of  ten  years.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Hornaday  says  each  insect-destroying 
bird  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  the  farm«*. 

"Happily,  these  permits  to  slay,  issued  by  the 
Government,    are    effective   only    when   counter- 
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signed  by  the  chief  game  officials  of  the  State 
for  which  they  are  issued.  And  I  assure  you  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  will  be  slow, 
indeed,  to  sanction  permits  for  the  destruction 
of  any  of  our  song  and  insectivorous  birds,  which 
the  Government  of  old  has  told  us  are  beneficial 
to  human  life  and  existence,  but  which,  of  late,  it 
has  branded  as  a  nuisance  and  a  pest.  We  have 
been  protecting  birds  too  long  and  are  too  old 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  view  of  our  feathered  friends.  If  the  time 
comes  when  the  birds  must  be  thinned  out,  this 
can  be  done  more  humanely  after  the  nesting 
season,  say  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

''My  experience  at  the  Guyasuta  reservation 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  was  that  pines  and  hemlocks 
furnished  by  the  State  for  winter  shelter  for  the 
birds  were  planted  by  the  boys  as  though  they 
were  burying  a  friend.  When  it  came  to  planting 
the  cherry  and  mulberry  trees,  furnished  by  the 
scout  officials,  the  fruit  of  which  was  to  be 
divided  between  the  birds  and  the  boys,  the  plant- 
ing was  done  with  enthusiasm.  The  thought  came 
to  me  then  that  if  the  State  were  to  furnish  fruit 
trees  in  addition  to  forest  trees,  and  distribute 
them  among  the  schools  they  soon  could  enlist 
the  rising  generation  in  the  great  and  good  work 
of  reforesting  the  State.  I  have  talked  with 
Pinchot  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  while  he 
has  not  committed  himself,  still  he  thinks  the  idea 
is  a  good  one,  and  I  hope  he  sees  the  light  and 
carries  out  the  suggestion. 

* '  I  have  had  considerable  experience  along  this 
line,  and  while  it  seems  to  be  a  slow  process,  still, 
I  find  that  by  teaching  the  children  there  is  no 
mystery  attached  to  tree  planting,  you  interest 
the  parents  and  obtain  results. 

''I  find  a  striking  likeness  in  the  forestry  prob- 
lem to  that  of  protecting  game,  song  and  insectiv- 
orous birds  which  confronted  us  a  few  years 
ago.  We,  in  Pittsburgh,  led  by  George  Shiras, 
III,  saw  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  wild 
ducks,  geese  and  other  game  migrants.  We  in- 
terested the  sportsmen  and  tried  to  have  a  law 
passed  extending  them  Federal  protection  to  save 
them  from  approaching  extermination.  Sports- 
men compose  approximately  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population. 

*'We  were  a  small,  a  very  small,  minority,  and 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  us.  But  a  member 
of  our  Game  Commission  struck  the  keynote.  One 
hundred  per  cent,  of  the  American  people  are 
vitally  interested,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
in  the  life  work  of  the  beneficient  song  and  in- 
sectivorous birds.  By  making  our  fight  on  the 
insect  eaters  and  songsters,  we  finally  won  the 


battle  to  protect  all  migratory  birds,  including 
the  game  birds.  The  greater  victory  included 
the  smaller.  It  is  literally  true,  as  has  so  often 
been  stated,  that  'the  game  birds  rode  to  safety 
on  the  backs  of  the  dicky  birds.' 

"We  forestry  people  will  have  to  take  a  leaf 
from  the  sportsmen's  book  of  field  strategy.  Find 
the  particular  method  of  popular  appeal  and 
through  it  enlist  the  public  in  our  'army  of  con- 
struction.' They  will  win  for  us,  for  the  sake  of 
the  thing  that  ap]>eals  to  their  sentiment,  where 
we  cannot  win  ourselves,  with  our  hard-headed 
business  reasons. 

"Incidentally  it  appears  to  me  that  this  same 
sentimental  regard  for  the  birds,  which  has  grown 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  indicates  the  winning 
line  of  attack  open  to  us  forestry  people.  The 
public,  having  insisted  upon  the  protection  of  the 
insect  and  seed  eaters  and  the  songsters,  have  an 
especial  fondness  for  their  proteges.  These 
feathered  friends  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  in  all  fruit  growing  sections  they  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  the  fruit  crops. 

"Tell  the  people  that  the  birds  they  protected 
are  in  danger  of  being  slaughtered  as  vermin  by 
the  fruit  growers,  and  that  the  only  way  they 
can  prevent  their  slaughter  is  to  plant  trees  that 
will  bear  fruit  especially  for  the  birds,  and  your 
battle  is  half  won.  They'll  insist  that  these  trees 
be  furnished  and  planted — they'll  bear  a  hand 
themselves.  And  once  you  instill  the  tree-planting 
passion  in  man,  woman  or  child,  you  form  a  life- 
long habit.  From  planting  a  mulberry  or  other 
fruit-bearing  tree  furnished  by  the  State  for  the 
birds,  to  setting  out  pines,  hemlocks,  oaks,  etc., 
for  future  generations,  is  but  a  step." — John  M. 
Phillips  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  of 
Pennsvlvania. 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry 
states  that  Adjutant  General  Beary  and  Com- 
missioner of  Forestry  Pinchot  have  agreed  upon 
a  plan  to  use  the  State's  cavalry  troops,  located 
in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  State,  to  com- 
bat forest  fires.  The  mounted  troopers,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  specially  valuable  in  rounding-up 
fire  fighters  when  they  are  needed  to  check  the 
spread  of  flames.  Volunteers  for  the  forest  fire 
service  will  be  recruited  in  each  cavalry  troop  in 
the  interior  of  the  State. 

Because  of  their  favorable  locations,  troops  in 
the  following  places  will  be  asked  to  co-operate: 
Bellefonte,  Lock  Haven,  Boalsburg,  Harrisburg, 
Tyrone,  Carlisle,  Punxsutawney,  Altoona,  and 
Chambersburg. 
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Forestry  an  Important  Factor  in  Flood 
Prevention 


WHILE  attending  lectures  at  Carlsrhue, 
Germany,  under  Professor  Sternberg,  on 
''The  Important  Bridges''  built  at  that 
time,  it  was  with  the  keenest  interest  that  I 
listened  to  him  describe  the  suspension  bridge  or 
Point  Bridge  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  details  of 
which  were  shown  by  him  in  handsomely  made 
models,  but  it  was  with  a  deeper  feeling  of 
chagrin  to  have  him  say  during  the  description 
of  the  bridge  when  he  stopped,  and  looking  me 
straight  in  the  face  before  a  whole  audience  of 
students  remarked,  "Your  country  stands 
seventh  from  the  top  of  important  bridge  con- 
struction." A  polite  way  of  saying  "At  the 
bottom  of  the  list."  We  had  just  suffered  a  great 
calamity  in  the  failure  of  the  Ashtabula  Bridge 
in  1876,  when  so  many  of  our  important  citizens 
lost  their  lives  that  fatal  Christmas  Eve.  In- 
side of  five  years  from  that  disastrous  calamity 
America  began  to  be  prominent  in  bridge  con- 
struction and  in  a  few  years  thereafter  was 
leading  the  world  and  has  maintained  that 
leadership  ever  since.  It  seems  Americans  must 
suffer  a  calamity  to  come  to  their  best.  It  was 
on  March  15th,  1907,  that  Pittsburgh  suffered  a 
calamity  in  the  greatest  flood  ever  recorded.  For 
days  most  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  any  size  in  that  city  and  vicinity  were  flooded. 
For  days  there  was  no  communication  other  than 
the  Ft.  Wayne  Railroad  from  the  Northside  to 
the  Union  Depot,  a  mere  shuttle  movement. 
Over  1600  acres  of  manufacturing  and  residence 
sections  of  our  city  and  immediate  vicinity  were 
under  water  and  that  for  days.  Our  direct 
financial  loss  obtained  from  those  who  suffered 
it  was  over  $6,000,000,  our  real  financial  loss 
was  over  $12,000,000,  and  this  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  consequential  damages, 
sickness,  loss  of  life,  etc.  During  the  spring 
of  1908  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up 
the  question  of  "Flood  Protection"  for  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  This  was  the  beginning  and 
formation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Flood  Com- 
mission of  Pittsburgh.  Very  early  in  the  study 
of  the  subject  it  was  realized  that  its  real  solu- 
tion was  an  engineering  problem.  A  board  of 
nine  Pittsburgh  engineers  was  selected  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  to  study 
the  question  of  "Flood  Protection"  for  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  and  report  on  same.  It  was  soon 
realized  that  the  subject  was  not  "Flood  Protec- 
tion" but  that  it  was  "Flood  Prevention,"  and 


it  was  then  that  the  Chamber  of  Commeree  was 
informed  that  the  maps  and  surveys  then  avail- 
able for  the  proper  study  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  amount- 
ing to  19,000  square  miles  were  not  available  and 
provisions  should  be  made  immediately  for  at 
least  $75,000  for  surveys  and  reports.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  no  sneh  finaneial  re- 
sources, but  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  AUegiieny 
County  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  made  good 
and  pledged  themselves  for  the  $75,000,  and  at  a 
later  date,  when  we  realized  that  the  subject  was 
very  much  bigger  than  first  believed,  an- 
other $25,000  was  added  to  the  $75,000  for  the 
completion  of  an  exhaustive  report  whieh  was 
made  1911-1912. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  thirty-five  engineers  were 
sent  into  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  Rivers  to  survey  all  the  important 
streams  tributary  to  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela Rivers.  Pt-evious  to  the  1907  flood  the 
local  engineering  society  had  given  the  question 
of  "Reforestation"  a  good  deal  of  study  and 
discussion  and  in  the  membership  of  the  en- 
gineering committee  of  the  Flood  Commission 
were  a  number  of  engineers  who  had  been  prom- 
inent in  th^se  previous  discussions  and  were  most 
favorable  to  the  question  of  "Reforestation"  in 
its  broadest  sense,  so  much  so  that  all  the  transit- 
men  were  instructed  to  obtain  all  the  data  possi- 
ble pertaining  to  forestry,  which  was  put  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  questionaire.  The  winter  of 
1909-1910  was  so  severe  that  a  good  deal  of  data 
requested  could  not  be  obtained.  There  was  one 
reply  that  I  now  remember  and  will  mention, 
namely:  that  of  the  relation  of  springs  to  the 
cutting  away  of  our  forests.  This  question  was 
given  to  the  transitmen,  "What  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  cutting  away  of  our  forests  on 
springs?"  In  the  many  thousand  recorded  re- 
plies given  by  farmers  and  mountaineers,  all  but 
five  reported  that  the  cutting  of  the  forests  had 
reduced  the  flow  in  springs.  Five  reported  that 
the  flow  from  springs  had  been  greater  since  the 
forests  had  been  cut.  In  a  great  many  eases 
springs  that  had  never  gone  dry  previous  to  the 
cutting  of  the  forests  went  dry  every  season  dur- 
ing the  dry  months  after  the  cutting  of  the 
forests. 

The  failure  of  the  field  engineers  to  obtain 
the  information  relative  to  forestry  owing  to  the 
severeness.of  the  winter  and  an  average  of  three 
feet  of  snow  in  the  mountains  led  the  engineer- 
ing committee  to  request  a  report  on  the  ques- 
tion of  forestry  on  the  Ohio  River  watershed 
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from  the  United  States  Government  Forestry 
Department  and  that  of  our  own  Commonwealth. 
The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United 
States  very  cordially  co-operated,  provided  that 
we  would  pay  all  expenses,  which  was  done, 
amounting  to  several  thousands  df  dollars.  In  our 
extensive  report  amounting  to  about  ono  thousand 
pages  of  printed  matter  and  maps,  one  whole 
chapter,  in  the  appendix,  containing  over  forty 
pages  of  very  finely  printed  matter,  was  devoted 
to  forestry.  The  engineering  committee  con- 
sidered the  question  of  forests  so  vital  in  its 
relation  to  floods,  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
power  that  considerable  space  has  been  given  in 
the  body  of  the  report  to  this  all  important  sub- 
ject. We  considered  in  our  extensive  survey  and 
study  forty-three  reservoir  locations,  made  plans 
for  and  studied  in  detail  twenty-eight  sites,  and 
finally  reported  favorably  on  seventeen  reservoir 
sites.  Had  these  seventeen  reservoirs,  estimated 
then  to  cost  $22,000,000,  been  built  and  in  oper- 
ation on  the  15th  of  March,  1907,  the  flood  height 
of  35  1/2  feet  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  would 
have  been  reduced  to  27  1/2  feet  maximum  and 
the  loss  of  $12,000,000  to  this  community 
would  not  have  existed  and  the  loss  of 
$100,000,000  along  the  Ohio  River  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Cairo  as  estimated  by  In- 
land Waterways  Commission,  would  have  been 
materially  lessened.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  spent  in  recent  years  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  Ohio  River  for  locks  and  dams,  and 
millions  has  been  spent  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  and  it  is  about  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  Allegheny  River  for  locks  and  dams  which 
cannot  be  operated  successfully  in  the  dry  months 
without  building  storage  reservoirs. 

In  1908  all  the  operated  dams  in  the  Mononga- 
hela River  were  drained  out  above  pool  No.  5 
and  navigation  stopped  in  order  to  supply  enough 
water  for  lockage  in  the  lower  pools.  A  repeti- 
tion of  the  drought  of  1908  would  stop  all  navi- 
gation on  the  Ohio  River  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  not  be  water  enough  to  operate  the 
locks  in  the  respective  dams.  The  building  of 
reservoirs  in  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  in  order  to  furnish  water  for  lockage  on 
the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers 
during  the  dry  months  of  August,  September, 
October  and  often  November  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. The  question  of  power  through  the 
building  of  impounding  dams  and  reservoirs  is 
now  agitated  throughout  the  country.  The  as- 
set of  a  power  company  is  a  full  reservoir.  The 
asset  of  a  reservoir  to  control  floods  is  an  empty 
reservoir.     The  engineers  of  the  Flood  Commis- 


sion have  solved  this  problem  by  demonstrating 
that  a  little  additional  cost  to  the  foundation  for 
a  power  reservoir,  a  little  added  thickness  and 
strengthening  of  a  dam  will  bring  about  a  design 
capable  of  being  extended  in  height  sufficient  to 
provide  storage  capacity  necessary  to  control  the 
greatest  of  floods  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
greater  facilities  for  power,  all  out  of  a  very 
small  added  initial  expense.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lumber, 
apart  from  health-giving  qualities  from  a  hike  in 
our  forests,  apart  from  the  elevated  effects  that 
come  from  the  love  of  Nature  which  the  forests 
so  truly  inspire,  the  question  of  navigation,  the 
question  of  power  and  the  question  of  flood  pre- 
vention, any  one  of  them  taken  singly  would  more 
than  justify  any  and  all  expense  that  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  United  States  Government 
have  gone  to,  or  may  go  to  in  reforestation.  If 
the  headwaters  having  any  one  of  the  reservoirs 
reported  upon  favorably  are  reforested  the  in- 
filtration or  sedimentation  will  be  so  slight  com- 
pared with  the  present  condition  of  the  in-rushing 
torrents  of  muddy  water  that  the  added  life  and 
capacity  pf  the  reservoirs  would  certainly  equal 
the  cost  of  reforestation. 

Although  we  haven't  the  facts  and  figures  that 
would  prove  this  statement  conclusively,  we  do 
believe  that  the  cost  of  reforestation  and  the 
consequent  additional  flow  of  water  into  our 
navigable  rivers,  and  especially  those  tributaries 
whose  banks  are  lined  with  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, would  be  benefited  in  the  addi- 
tional supply  of  pure  water  to  an  extent  equal 
to  the  cost  of  reforesting  the  headwaters  of  the 
respective  tributaries.  It  is  believed  that  the 
cost  of  the  Pymatuning  dam  is  justified  in  that 
it  will  be  the  ways  and  means  of  furnishing  a 
proper  flow  of  water  for  the  use  of  mills  and 
manufacturing  plants  along  the  rivers  below  the 
site  of  same.  Only  those  who  knew  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Mahoning,  Shenango,  Beaver,  Kis- 
kiminitas  and  Youghiogheny  Rivers,  when  their 
headwaters  were  covered  with  virgin  forest  can 
appreciate  the  abundant  flow  of  pure  water  then 
compared  with  almost  no  flow  now,  and  that 
filthy  water,  can  properly  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  for  years  labored  with  the 
Government  and  the  Commonwealth  in  order  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  rebuilding  our  forest 
lands.  They  can  be  reconstructed  as  we  have 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  headwaters  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  that  are 
only  intended  for  forest  land  and  REFORES- 
TATION. The  purchase  of  these  waste  traets 
by  the  State  and  the  United  States  will  be  of 
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untold  value  to  the  industries  of  Pittsburgh  and 
this  community  and  they  will  help  more  than 
any  other  factor,  other  than  that  of  reservoirs 
in  reducing  the  direct  loss  from  floods  to  the 
city  on  an  average  of  about  $2^000,000  a  year 
and  to  the  Ohio  Valley  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo 
on  an  average  loss  ranging  from  $50,000^00  to 
$100,000,000.  These  figures  are  not  guess-work. 
They  have  been  compiled  from  the  amounts  given 
the  engineers  in  writing  by  those  who  suff^ed 
the  losses.  The  Flood  Commission  took  active 
steps  in  our  own  Commonwealth  and  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  passage  of  the  ** Weeks  Law'' 
(known  as  the  Appalachian  Bill)  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  our  report  in  1911-1912.  As  the  years 
have  passed  since  then  our  activities  along  all  this 
line  have  been  ever  on  the  increase,  untiring,  we 
have  been  blessed  by  meeting  with  many  dis- 
appointments and  failures  to  accomplish  the  big 
things  for  the  public.  Without  them  we  would 
grow  careless,  not  be  inspired  and  be  the  watch- 
dogs that  we  have  been,  that  we  are  and  that  we 
shall  be  for  we  all  feel  our  work  as  cut  out  for  us 
is  only,  after  all,  a  test  of  good  citizenship  and 
for  that  reason  we  have  given  freely  of  our  time 
and  best  efforts. — ^Edwin  KL  Morse,  Chairman 
Engineering  Committee^  Flood  Commission  of 
Pittsburgh. 


Where  Our  Wood  Comes  From 
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HERE  Our  Wood  Comes  From''  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  of  today. 
It  is  more  than  an  academic  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  real  vital  economic  problem  which 
concerns  everybody  no  matter  where  we  live  or 
what  we  do. 

In  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania  when  lumber 
of  the  choicest  kind  was  abundant  on  every  hill 
and  in  every  valley  this  question  had  little  or  no 
economic  significance,  but  today  with  almost  end- 
less reaches  of  loafing  hillsides  in  every  part  of 
the  State,  it  is  one  of  our  most  far-reaching  and 
deep-rooted  economic  problems  and  affects  in  a 
most  vital  way  every  community,  every  business 
and  every  family.  In  fact,  it  reaches  still  farther, 
for  every  human  being  within  this  Commonwealth 
feels  the  effect  of  a  continuously  increasing  dis- 
tance between  the  source  of  our  wood  supply  and 
the  place  of  its  consumption. 

In  the  early  days  practically  all  the  wood  re- 
quired in  Pennsylvania  came  from  Penn  's  Woods. 
Then  wood  was  plentiful,  near  at  hand,  and  con- 
sequently cheap.  In  those  days  the  home  forests 
produced  all  of  our  wood.  Since  then  a  great 
change  has  taken  place.  The  home  forests  have 
been  reduced  in  acreage  and  devastated  to  such 


an  extent  that  they  are  now  producing  only  a 
small  part  of  our  wood  requirements. 

It  is  a  most  startling  fact  that  Pennsylvania— 
the  State  that  stood  first  among  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  in  lumber  production  in  18G0  and  as 
late  as  1900  held  fourth  place — ^now  imports  at 
least  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  lumber  eonaiuned 
within  her  borders.  Only  20  per  cent,  comes 
from  our  forests. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  a  great  lumber  center  for 
many  years.  Lumbering  started  almost  100  years 
later  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  than  it 
did  in  the  southeastern  part.  Even  before  Penn 
arrived  in  1680  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  had  saw- 
mills on  the  *' South  River"  as  the  Delaware  was 
then  known. 

It  was  not  until  1777  that  the  first  sawmill  was 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was 
located  about  fourteen  miles  above  Fort  Pitt  on 
the  Monongahela  River.  In  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, other  sawmills  began  operating,  and  in  1807 
Pittsburgh  had  four  lumber  yards.  In  1840  the 
number  of  lumber  yards  had  grown  to  17  and 
employed  a  total  of  63  men. 

The  real  growth  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  lumber 
center  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  for  in  1870  Pittsburgh  had  42  lumber 
yards  which  handled  130,000,000  board  feet  of 
lumber  and  30,000,000  shingles,  and  nearly  all  of 
it  came  from  Pennsylvania. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  present  an- 
nual consumption  of  wood  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict at  800,000,000  board  feet,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  a  detailed  survey  would  show  an 
annual  wood  consumption  close  to  a  billion  board 
feet.  It  is  the  belief  of  experts  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  major 
locality  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable,  but  it  is  absolutely 
true,  that  the  Pittsburgh  District  at  the  present 
time  uses  almost  twice  as  much  lumber  as  the 
sawmills  of  Pennsylvania  are  turning  out.  This 
forces  upon  us  the  inevitable  fact  that  most  of 
the  lumber  now  used  in  the  Pittsburgh  Districts 
no  longer  comes  from  Penn's  Woods,  but  is  ship- 
ped into  the  State,  and  much  of  it  comes  from 
distant  points  in  the  South  and  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Pittsburgh  has  experienced  three  lumbe*  fam- 
ines. In  1851  the  first  shortage  occurred.  An 
unfavorable  winter  for  forest  work  followed  by 
a  spring  with  low  water  which  made  rafting  diffi- 
cult, accounted  for  an  abnormally  low  spring  de- 
livery of  lumber.  A  small  reserve  supply  was  on 
hand,  but  it  was  soon  used  up,  and  by  the  middle  of 
summer  and  early  fall  there  was  a  real  shortage 
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of  lumber.  The  situation  was  not  relieved  until 
November  when  100  rafts  of  lumber  came  down 
the  Allegheny  River.  This  shortage  pushed  the 
prices  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  before, 
the  highest  being  $18  per  thousand  for  clear 
white  pine  and  $9  per  thousand  for  common 
white  pine. 

The  second  scarcity  developed  in  1869.  The 
cause  of  this  shortage  was  the  fact  that  all  the 
accessible  white  pine  bordering  the  principal 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  was  cut  out.  There 
was  plenty  of  material  left  in  the  backwoods  but 
it  was  not  accessible  for  water  transportation. 
The  railroads  came  to  the  rescue.  Many  miles  of 
railroad  were  built  at  that  time,  which  opened 
up  vast  interior  regions  and  again  made  available 
large  quantities  of  choice  lumber.  Thus,  was  the 
second  timber  shortage  of  the  Pittsburgh  District 
relieved. 

Recently  a  third  timber  shortage  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  It  developed  slowly  but  with 
powerful  momentum.  This  shortage  is  entirely 
different  from  the  other  two.  It  is  not  limited 
to  the  Pittsburgh  District  but  is  Nation-wide. 
The  real  cause  of  the  present  shortage  is  forest 
devastation,  which  has  progressed  in  such  a 
wholesale  way  that  our  timber  supplies  are  now 
so  depleted  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  begin 
to  supply  our  own  needs. 

One  cannot  get  a  clear  concept  of  the  wood 
requirements  of  our  industries  unless  they  are 
studied  separately  or  in  small  groups.  Such  a 
study  has  been  undertaken  recently  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forestry  and  the  pre- 
liminary results  are  bringing  to  light  many  facts 
and  conditions  which  are  startling,  even  to  con- 
servative business  men. 

A  few  examples  may  help  clear  up  the  big  ques- 
tion before  us.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Company,  with 
its  main  office  in  Pittsburgh,  used  71,413,368 
board  feet  of  lumber  in  1920.  This  is  more  than 
was  consumed  in  the  whole  Pittsburgh  District 
in  1860.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  wood  requirements  of  our  industries  are  enor- 
mous. European  experience  and  our  own  studies 
show  that  500  board  feet  per  acre  and  year  is  a 
fair  yield  for  well-managed  forests.  At  this  rate 
of  yield,  143,000  acres  of  well-managed  forest 
land  must  be  kept  at  work  continuously  to  supply 
the  wood  needs  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Company. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadel- 
phia used  more  than  12,000,000  board  feet  of 
lumber  in  1920.  More  than  8,500,000  board  feet 
(71  per  cent.)  was  short-leaf  pine.  All  of  it 
came  from  the  south.  Long-leaf  pine,  another 
Southern  wood,  made  up  350,000  board  feet  of 


the  wood  used  by  this  company.  Other  woods 
used  were  oak,  ash,  poplar,  spruce,  cherry,  maple 
and  white  pine,  only  a  small  part  of  which,  prob- 
ably 5  to  8  per  cent.,  was  cut  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company 
uses  annually  almost  6  million  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber, exclusive  of  ties,  props  and  lagging.  Of 
the  latter  2,094  railroad  car  loads  were  used  in 
1920.  Of  the  6  million  board  feet  of  lumber 
used  almost  4  1/2  million  board  feet  was  South- 
em  yellow  pine — ^all  of  which  was  imported  from 
the  South. 

Four  of  the  large  anthracite  coal  companies 
used  the  equivalent  of  900,000,000  board  feet  of 
lumber  in  1920,  that  is,  almost  twice  the  total 
amount  of  wood  cut  in  Pennsylvania.  This  means 
that  the  production  of  all  the  sawmills  now  oper- 
ating in  Pennsylvania  equals  only  about  half  the 
wood  requirements  of  four  of  the  big  anthracite 
mining  companies.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
most  of  the  wood  used  by  these  companies  is 
imported  from  other  States. 

There  are  ten  pulp  mills  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  use  annually  about  400,000  cords  of  wood. 
There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  pulpwood  used  in  Pennsylvania  in  recent  years, 
which  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  rapid  ex- 
haustion of  the  supply  of  hemlock.  As  late  as 
1916,  64,939  cords  of  hemlock  were  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  production  of  pulpwood,  and  two 
years  later,  1918,  only  5,151  cords  were  available. 
There  appears  to  be  only  one  explanation  for  this 
marked  falling  off  in  the  use  of  hemlock.  The 
answer  is:  hemlock  is  practically  all  gone  from 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  past  month  I  visited  six  of  the  ten 
pulp  mills  operating  in  this  State,  and  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  kind  of  wood  used. 
Only  one  of  the  mills  had  a  fair  stock  of  hem- 
lock, and  it  was  in  the  form  of  mill  waste.  Most 
of  them  have  no  hemlock  at  all,  or  only  a  small 
amount.  Hemlock  is  a  desirable  pulpwood,  and 
the  pulp  mill  operators  are  glad  to  get  it,  but 
it  is  no  longer  available  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
satisfy  their  needs.  Hence,  they  must  now  use 
other  less  desirable  kinds  of  wood. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  where  the  wood  used 
in  the  Pennsylvania  pulp  mills  comes  from.  I 
cannot  give  a  complete  summary  of  all  the  mills 
but  I  have  enough  information  to  present  pre- 
liminary conclusions.  One  of  the  mills  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  with  a  capacity  of 
fifty  cords  a  day  uses  only  ^*jack  pine.*'  Every 
stick  of  it  comes  from  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Three  pulp  mills  located  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  use  some  local  wood.     They  take  all 
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the  local  wood  they  can  get,  but  the  supply  is  by 
no  means  adequate  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
One  of  these  mills  gets  large  quantities  of  Cana- 
dian poplar  from  Canada,  and  gum  and  jack  pine 
from  the  South.  The  gum  is  brought  to  Balti* 
more  by  boat  and  shipped  from  there  to  the  mill 
by  rail.  The  transfer  charge  and  the  long  rail- 
road haul  makes  the  wood  high  priced  when  it 
reaches  the  mill.  During  the  period  of  high 
prices,  $18  per  cord  was  paid  at  the  mill.  Now, 
in  this  period  of  depression  $12  per  cord  is  being 
paid,  and  this  price  obtains  for  very  ordinary 
w6od. 

A  large  pulp  mill  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  daily  capacity  close  to 
150  cords,  uses  only  jack  pine,  all  of  which  comes 
from  Canada. 

These  facts  show  that  most  of  the  pulpwood 
used  by  the  pulp  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  probably 
75  to  80  per  cent.,  comes  from  outside  the  State 
and  implies  a  big  expenditure  for  freight.  Thi^ 
high  freight  bill  is  unnecessary,  for  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  idle  mountain  land  in 
Pennsylvania  which  are  capable  of  producing  all 
the  wood  that  is  needed  by  the  pulp  mills  of  the 
State. 

These  scattered  examples  of  representative 
wood  consumption  in  Pennsylvania  industries 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  wood 
situation.  In  1918  Pennsylvania  consumed  2,- 
274,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  produced 
only  530,000,000  board  feet,  that  is,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  wood  consumed  was  produced 
at  home. 

The  effect  of  the  Pennsylvania  drain  on  the 
wood  supply  of  other  States  is  most  interesting. 
This  drain  has  been  so  heavy  upon  neighboring 
States  that  only  one  bordering  State  is  now  pro-, 
ducibg  more  lumber  than  it  consumes.  It  is  West 
Yirginia,  and  the  only  wood-exporting  States  re- 
maining in  the  East  are  Maine,  West  Virgin!^, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Florida,  and  their  reserve  supply  is  disappearing 
rapidly. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
whole  wood  situation  of  the  South  is  the  fact 
that  the  wood  demands  of  Southern  industries 
are  growing  rapidly.  The  present  citrus  crop  of 
the  South  will  require  13,000,000  boxes.  Each 
box  takes  5  1/2  board  feet  of  wood.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  within  five  years  20,000,000  boxes  will 
be'  required  annually  and  within  ten  years  40,- 
000,000  boxes  will  be  needed  to  put  the  citrus 
crop  of  Florida  on  the  market.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  waning  timber  supply  of  the 
South  and  the  increasing  wood  requirements  of 


her  industries,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  im- 
mediately to  growing  the  wood  we  need  at  home. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons  why  the 
wood  needed'  by  our  industries  should  be  grown 
at  home.  It  will  save  a  big  and  unnecessary 
freight  bill.  It  will  also  give  work  to  thousands 
of  men,  and  help  build  up  and  maintain  pro^>er- 
ous  industries.  But  there  are  other  good  reasons. 
One  of  the  most  significant  and  most  evident  of 
them  is  the  fact  that  there  is  within  the  State 
sufficient  idle  forest  land  to  grow  the  wood. 

There  are  within  this  Commonwealth  several 
million  acres  of  loafing  hillsides  too  rough  and 
rocky  for  the  plough.  To  permit  them  to  remain 
idle  is  an  economic  crime  and  reflects  unfavor- 
ably upon  our  business  judgment  and  our  sense 
of  social  welfare. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  wood  that 
is  being  brought  into  the  State  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  it  is  very  ordinary  in  quality.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  no  pulpwood  less  than  five  inches 
in  diameter  was  accepted.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
find  hundreds  of  sticks  brought  into  the  State 
from  Canada  and  the  South  ranging  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  ''Jack 
Pine,"  ''Scrub  Pine"  and  wood  of  other  ordi- 
nary trees  were  outlawed  a  few  years  ago,  but 
are  now  accepted  without  question.  In  the  min- 
ing industry  enormous  quantities  of  ordinary 
wood  are  also  being  used  which  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully and  economically  within  the  State. 

All  of  this  ordinary  wood,  and  most  of  the 
quality  wood  needed  by  our  wood-using  industries 
— ^which  means  every  industry  for  all  of  them  use 
wood — could  be  g^own  right  here  at  home.  There 
are  no  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  done,  and 
all  kinds  of  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  done. 
Not  to  do  it  is  wilful  waste.  Kight  now  is  the 
time  to  begin  forest  restoration  in  Pennsylvania. 
And  having  done  this  important  task  well,  will 
be  a  credit  to  us  and  bring  inestimable  blessings 
to  future  generations.— Joseph  S.  lUick,  Chief, 
Office  of  Besearch,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forestry. 


Gifford  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  announced  that  the  reward  of 
$250  offered  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  incendiaries  starting  forest  fires,  will  be  paid 
to  any  person  except  foresters,  rangers,  and 
others  employed  by  the  Department  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  Forest  fire  wardens,  temporary 
laborers  and  others  temporarily  employed  by  the 
hour  or  day,  are  included  among  those  eligible  for 
the  reward. 
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Editorial 
A   Word  to   Our   Members 


FORESTRY  in  Pennsylvania,  after  35  years 
of  effort,  has  reached  a  position  which 
commands  the  respect,  not  only  of  those 
who  have. followed  its  career  closely,  but  of  those 
who  regarded  it  as  a  short  liv^ed  fad,  and  of 
those  who  were  opjwsed  to  it  because  they 
thought  it  was  one  of  those  ** causes"  which 
come  to  the  surface  periodically  to  attract  atten- 
tion -and  to  disturb  the  orderly  course  of  events. 

State  forestry  has  grown  out  of  individual  ef- 
fort. It  is  walled  up  in  the  organic  structure 
of  the  State,  so  that  nothing  can  shake  its 
foundation,  or  shut  it  out  from  the  attention  of 
our  law  makers  and  our  law  protectors. 

Pennsylvania's  position  in  this  respect  is  an 
unique  one  in  the  list  of  States,  for  it  alone  has 
purchased  and  set  apart  for  restoration  to  a  tim- 
bered condition  more  than  a  million  acres  of 
land.  New  York  has  in  its  possession  a  larger 
area  than  Pennsylvania,  and  is  adding  to  that 
area  by  purchase  with  a  rapidity  which  is  not 
only  commendable  but  is  thoroughly  wise. 

But  whilst  the  dominant  motive  in  Pennsyl- 
vania forestry  is  to  produce  timber,  guard  our 
water  sheds  and  furnish  outing  grounds  for  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  in  New  York  it  seems  that 
forestry  proper  is  in  the  background  and  recre- 
ation holds  the  first  place.  It  is,  of  course,  all 
to  the  credit  of  New  York  that  it  so  long  ago 
recognized  the  vast  importance  of  guarding  the 
health  and  contentment  of  its  population  by  in- 
viting the  people  into  the  open  air. 

There  is  no  harm  in  our  State  reviewing  the 
past  and  taking  a  modest  pride  in  what  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished,  but  there  is  a  vast 
harm  in  resting  content  with  it,  or  in  failing  to 
guard  and  to  advance  what  it  has  done.  There 
is  much  more  to  be  done  than  has  been  accom- 
plished. There  is  more  to  guard  today  than 
there  was  a  year  ago.  It  is  more  than  ever  im- 
portant that  the  membership  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  should  add  to  its  num- 
bers and  make  its  weight  felt  in  our  legislative 
halls. 


Hitherto  our  earnest  and  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  add  to  the  State  forest  domain  and  to 
protect  from  forest  fires  the  land  already  owned 
by  the  State  has  been  checked  by  want  of  funds. 
We  have  provided  too  liberally  for  what  was  of 
secondary  importance  'and  allowed  the  fiames  to 
devastate  and  render  more  impoverished  many 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  which  timber  for  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  State  should  be  growing. 

The  earlier  gains  made  by  the  forestry  move- 
ment were  small,  and  were  made  because  they 
were  so  small  that  no  one  took  the  trouble  to 
defeat  them.  The  Legislature  was  tolerant 
enough  to  acquiesce.  The  last  victory  (and  it 
is  a  great  one)  was  won  because  public  opinion 
and  a  wise  governor  demanded  a  million  dollars 
for  prevention  of  forest  fires.  It  was  a  vision 
that  rendered  such  a  thing  possible.  Men 
paused  long  enough  to  see  that  we  were  paying 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  bring  in  from 
other  States  lumber  which  should  have  been 
growing  here,  and  that  the  burden  was  paralyz- 
ing our  industries. 

No  home  comfort,  or  home  decency  without 
wood;  and  where  is  it  to  come  from  after  the 
Western  timber-clad  hills  have  been  made  as 
bare  as  our  own  are?  It  was  a  bleak  look  ahead 
when  the  scales  fell  from  eyes  that  had  not 
recognized  danger  for  the  future.  That  proposed 
Constitutional  Convention  to  which  we  looked 
in  hope  that  it  might  provide  means  for  support- 
ing the  fundamental  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth, had  a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity 
if  authorized  by  vote  of  the  people. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  to  live  by  the  fertility  of 
its  farms  and 'by  utilizing  millions  of  waste  acres 
for  production  of  timber,  now  is  the  time  to 
start.  Every  year  of  delay  only  enhances  the 
burden  of  the  future. 

Personal  appeals  are  always  more  or  less 
odious;  but  every  member  of  our  Association 
shoiUd  recognize  and  act  upon  the  fact  that  the 
door  of  opportunity  is  now  wide  open.  There  is 
no  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  im- 
portance of  timber  restoration  is  not  recognized. 
There  is  no  State  Legislature  which  will  not  in 
the  near  future  be  called  upon  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  forestry. 
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It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  Association 
should  recognize  its  relation  to  the  work,  as  we 
find  it  in  Pennsylvania.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  there  is  no  point  thus  far  gained  here  in 
State  forestry  that  was  not  brought  forward  in 
our  meetings  or  in  this  journal.  There  is  not  a 
forestry  law  on  our  statute  books  that  this  As- 
sociation has  not  aided  in  passage  of.  Much 
that  we  wanted  we  did  not  secure,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  failed  in  effort. 

The  Association  work  has  been  of  pioneer  char- 
acter; but  that  which  has  been  accomplished  is 
merely  the  foundation  for  that  which  needs  to 
be  done. 

We  need  money  to  conduct  our  operations,  to 
increase  and  improve  this  journal  and  to  make 
it  a  monthly,  instead  of  appearing  once  in  two 
months.  We  need  an  increase  in  membership, 
and  must  depend  upon  existing  membership  to 
secure  it. 

The  friends  of  the  Association  have  won  a 
great  victory  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  press 
and  of  the  people,  in  having  provided,  through 
the  Legislature,  large  forest  reserves,  upon  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  water  sheds. 
There  remains  now  one  great  step  to  take  before 
we  can  even  pause  in  our  endeavors. 

The  water  shed  of  the  upper  Ohio,  the  region 
of  which  Pittsburgh  is  the  heart  and  the  life,  is 
still  without  forest  protection  for  its  vast  popu- 
lation and  industries.  How  to  obtain  it  is  a  com- 
l)licated  problem  but  one  which  must  be  solved. 
The  health,  the  wealth,  the  safety  of  the  region 
depends  upon  a  million  or  more  acres  of  grow- 
ing timber  to  provide  pure  water,  to  equalize  its 
flow,  to  furnish  the  wood  for  its  industries,  and 
open  air  for  its  population. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  has  this 
one  remaining  great  task  immediately  before  it — 
one  that  is  worthy  of  our  best  endeavors.  We 
of  the  East  feel  that  our  Association  has  not  had 
the  response  in  membership  from  the  lands  on 
the  Ohio  headwaters  that  our  efforts  merited.  We 
again  bespeak  their  co-operation.    • 

We  regard  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole,  a  great 
empire  in  itself,  and  we  are  not  content  that  the 
western  half  has  been  less  liberally  dealt  with 
than  the  eastern.  J.  T.  R. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1921,  IS  FIEE 
PREVENTION  DAY 

You  can  help  by 

BEING    CAREFUL   WITH    FIRE   IN    OR 

NEAR  THE  WOODS 

PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES— IT  PAYS 


The  Present  and  Prospective  in  Forestry 

FORTY  years  ago  Sargent  in  the  Tenth 
Census  told  the  people  of  the  Lake  Region 
that  if  they  continued  to  cut  and  bum  as 
they  were  doing  then,  they  would  soon  be  at  the 
end  of  their  pine  supplies  and  have  a  denuded 
waste.  The  lumber  papers  thought  it  a  joke  and 
invented  the  term  '  *  denudatics " ;  the  lumbermen 
and  even  the  cruisers  were  sure  of  "inexhaust- 
ible'' supplies;  the  local  press  in  the  pinery 
towns  scolded  any  man  and  any  articles  calling 
attention  to  Sargent's  statement;  and  the  legis- 
latures naturally  paid  not  a  particle  of  atten- 
tion to  the  outlook  for  the  second  largest  in- 
dustry. Even  the  friends  of  the  forest,  Ihe  little 
handful  of  enthusiasts  who  neither  owned  timber 
nor  sold  lumber,  could  hardly  grasp  the  situ- 
ation; "Oh,  we  shall  cut  closer,  use  smaller  tim- 
ber, use  steel  and  cement  and  the  supply  will  last 
a  considerable  time  beyond  Sargent's  estimate." 
But  Sargent  was  right,  his  forecasts  have  come 
true;  we  in  Michigan  today  do  not  cut  the  one- 
hundredth  part  as  much  pine,  and  we  cut  mere 
rubbish  compared  to  the  white  pine  of  those  days. 
Our  forests  are  destroyed;  our  land  is  denuded; 
our  lands  are  not  settled;  we  have  in  Michigan 
alone  over  ten  million  acres,  or  nearly  a  third  of 
our  land,  as  unused  waste  land  producing  as  noth- 
ing to  speak  of.  As  early  as  1911  we  imported 
over-  500  million  feet  of  lumber  for  our  indus- 
tries in  Michigan;  it  cost  us  about  13  million 
dollars;  we  paid  easily  3  millions  in  extra  price 
and  another  3  millions  to  haul  it  into  the  State. 
The  outlook  is  this  and  the  estimate  safe :  durin? 
the  next  100  years  we  in  Michigan  are  going  to 
spend  500  million  dollars  paying  fancy  prices  anil 
profits,  and  another  500  million  dollars  in  freight 
rates  to  get  our  lumber.  And  prices  will  be  such 
that  neither  people,  nor  their  crops,  will  be  satis- 
factorily housed  from  now  on.  We  are  told  that 
the  farm  home  is  50  per  cent,  underbuilt ;  the  out- 
look is  that  it  will  stay  right  there  and  even  get 
worse;  no  "whooping"  and  "boosting"  and 
orating  of  ' '  back  to  the  land ' '  is  going  to  change 
this  by  one  hair. 

I  am  here  from  Michigan  to  ask  you  people 
of  Pennsylvania  what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
it;  how  soon  are  you  and  the  folks  of  New  York 
going  to  start  the  big  cut  on  your  State  Forests 
to  help  us  get  cheaper  pine  lumber?  We  gave 
freely,  for  half  a  century,  we  gave  you  the 
choicest  lumber  in  the  world  at  bargain  counter 
prices;  stuff  which  you  received  at  $25  per  M. 
feet,  we  can't  buy  ourselves  now  at  $100  per  M. 
feet.  What  about  it;  what  can  I  tell  my  folks  at 
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home?  Dr.  Rothrock  started  you  off  about  50 
years  ago;  New  York  began  action  35  years  ago; 
(xarfield  told  our  people  over  40  years  ago  about 
this  situation  and  the  outlook  and  yet  where  are 
we  nowf  How  soon  can  we  start  cutting?  The 
answer  is  not  encouraging.  Leaving  out  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  its  Forest 
Service  it  is  chiefly  talk  and  more  talk  on  the  one 
hand  and  ugly,  inexcusable  forest  devastation  on 
the  other.  We  in  our  State  are  not  behind  in 
forestry,  and  yet  our  plantations  even  if  grown 
up  would  not  keep  the  saw  mills  of  the  country 
going  for  a  single  day;  probably  not  for  two 
hours. 

The  Capper  Report  printed  last  year  is  the  last 
word  on  this  situation  for  our  country;  it  is 
amply  correct,  and  probably  as  correct  as  any 
we  shall  ever  have.  The  Capper  Report  tells  us 
some  astonishing  facts,  our  virgin  forests  are 
cut  to  about  one-fifth  of  their  former  area.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  virgin  forests  are  west  of  the  Great 
Plains,  and  with  this  goes  the  alarming  fact  that 
nearly  78  per  cent,  of  our  merchantable  soft- 
woods, or  about  half  of  all  our  lumber  timber 
is  out  there  and  will  cost  $15  per  M.  feet  b.m. 
to  haul  to  Chicago.  It  is  more  than  mere  rumor 
that  says  that  a  good  deal  of  this  timber  comes 
to  Pennsylvania  and  goes  clear  to  Massachusetts 
in  spite  of  the  freight,  and  that  much  of  our 
lumber  costs  the  retailer  today  as  much  for 
freight  as  it  does  for  lumber.  But  $15  per  M. 
feet  is  a  big  sum;  for  this  price  foresters  in  the 
old  world  can  raise  it;  and  we  in  Michigan  could 
do  the  same  and  make  our  10  million  acres  of 
waste  land  bring  in  some  30  or  40  million  dollars 
i:)er  year  besides  making  our  North  Country  one 
of  the  finest  recreation  districts  in  the  world. 
Fifteen  dollars  used  to  be  fair  pay  for  a  thousand 
feet  and  now  (and  from  now  on)  it  goes  in  mere- 
ly for  extra  haul. 

The  Capper  Report  tells  us  that  we  still  use 
some  25  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber  per  year; 
that  we  burn  up  about  one  billion  cubic  feet,  and 
incidentally  cut  and  use  more  lumber  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  all  put  together.  Colbert  said: 
''France  will  perish  for  lack  of  timber."  We 
always  said:  ''The  United  States  prospers  be- 
cause it  has  all  the  good  timber  it  can  use.'' 
What  we  want  is  to  have  our  children  also  pros- 
per, and  not  turn  over  to  them  a  devastated  for- 
est waste,  an  empty  mine,  plenty  of  taxes  and  a 
foolish  appetite  for  luxury. 

The  Capper  Report  says  that  we  use  and  waste 
about  26  billion  cubic  feet  and  that  we  grow 
about  6  billion  feet.  Our  growth  in  volume  then 
is  less   than  one-fourth   our  use,   and   in   value 


or  dollars  it  is  not  one-eighth.  How  long  can 
we  keep  up  this  losing  business?  Not  long.  The 
standing  supplies  are  estimated  at  745  billion 
cubic  feet.  If  high  prices  keep  cutting  down  our 
home-building,  so  that  we  use  less  in  the  future 
in  spite  of  a  growing  population,  and  even  if  we 
reduce  from  25  billion  of  use  to  20  billion,  we 
shall  use  400  billions  every  20  years,  and  by 
1960  we  shall  be  down  to  15  years'  consumption, 
and  in  a  truly  serious  condition  as  regards  the 
timber  business,  the  housing  problem,  and  par- 
ticularly agriculture. 

What  to  do  about  it?  Why  not  turn  to  the  Old 
World  where  the  different  people  have  worked  on 
this  problem  for  centuries  and  have  solved  it 
quite  to  their  satisfaction? 

We  naturally  turn  to  France  as  the  cradle  of 
forestry  and  forest  legislation.  There,  after  cen- 
turies of  forestry  (and  some  of  it  most  excellent), 
the  famous  Minister  Colbert  said  in  1660: 
"France  will  perish  for  lack  of  timber'';  and 
Raux  today  (1919)  condemns  undue  liberty  in 
cutting  timber  and  advocates  that  all  cutting  be 
marked  by  properly  prepared  foresters. 

In  France,  King  Philippe  de  Valois  in  1346,  or 
nearly  six  centuries  ago,  passed  a  law  demanding 
the  sustained  yield;  a  law  which  required  every 
forest  owner  to  keep  constantly  a  body  of  grow- 
ing timber  on  the  land.  Thirty  years  later 
Charles  V  strengthened  the  forest  laws  by  one 
of  52  articles,  and  in  this  law  again  emphasizes 
the  simple  fact:  "The  cut  must  not  take  more 
than  the  growth." 

Various  laws  followed,  but,  in  keeping  with 
affairs  of  all  times,  things  became  lax,  and  in 
1669  Colbert  issued  his  "  Ordonnance, "  the  most 
quoted  forest  law  ever  promulgated,  after 
seven  years  of  work  by  a  select  commission  of 
over  20  men.  Of  this  law  the  French  forest  au- 
thority Huffel  in  1907  says:  "This  law  of  1669 
is  primarily  a  law  of  organization  and  control"; 
and  he  also  states  emphatically  that  it  did  not 
order  or  forbid  any  particular  method  of  silvicul- 
ture. 

In  the  main  the  law  required  all  cutting  of  the 
timber  to  be  done  according  to  a  definite  plan, 
approved  by  proper  authority.  The  Revolution 
somewhat  upset  things;  but  the  leaders  promptly 
realized  their  mistakes;  the  law  of  1827  practi- 
cally returned  France  to  the  law  of  1669  and  an 
effort  to  change  in  1888  was  rejected.  And  the 
result  is  that  France  has  plenty  of  good  timber, 
even  if  not  as  much  and  as  good  as  the  good  for- 
esters Raux  and  others  thinks  she  should  have. 

The  little  Republic  of  Switzerland,  dating  back 
600  years,  with  an  area  little  over  a  third  of 
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Pennsylvania  and  about  3  million  i>eople  tillin^c 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  land,  has  had  a  most 
instructive  experience  in  forestry. 

It  is  here  where  Kin^:  Ludwij?  of  France  jjave 
his  daughter  Ilildegard,  abbess  of  Zurich,  the 
famous  Sihl  forest  as  early  as  the  year  8;')3,  and 
where  the  city  has  owned  this  forest  over  1000 
years,  and  has  it  today  in  just  as  fine  a  condi- 
tion as  ever  before,  after  cutting  a  yearly  crop  of 
timber  for  over  ten  centuries. 

But  Switzerland  is  a  Union  of  22  Cantons,  or 
very  independent  states;  the  **Kantonli  (leist" 
is  a  full  ecpial  of  our  ** States  Rights''  spirit;  it 
has  })oor  mountain  districts  as  well  as  industrial 
towns;  in  short  it  combines  as  wide  a  range  of 
conditions  as  our  country  and  its  development  of 
forestry  is,  therefore,  most  interesting. 

Forestry  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  with  it<? 
famous  city  forest,  was  of  the  best  for  centur- 
ies; forestry  in  the  mountain  districts  with  peo- 
ple largely  de|)endent  on  their  few  goats  and 
cattle  was  of  the  poorest;  Switzerland  imported 
firewood  and  timber.  The  forests  belonged  large- 
ly to  the  villages  and  towns;  the  Union  owned 
about  5  i)er  cent.,  and  the  villages  claimed  au- 
thority; and  opposition  to  change  was  strong. 
Like  with  us,  forestry  education  by  Forest  Asso- 
ciations set  to  work  and  fortunately  also,  bet- 
tered business  conditions.  The  constitution  was 
amended,  and  in  187G  the  National  (lovernment 
assumed  authority  over  all  forests  in  the  moun- 
tains; passed  a  law  in  which  three  things  stand 
out: 

1  The  forests  must  not  be  divided  in  area,  or 
broken  up  by  sales. 

2  The  volume  of  the  cut  must  be  prescribed 
and  the  cut  follow  a  plan  which  maintains  a 
growing  stock  of  trees. 

3  All  areas  cut  must  promptly  be  restocked. 

In  1897  the  Constitution  was  again  amended; 
the  Union  Government  is  given  more  authority, 
this  time  over  all  forests  and  waters;  the  law  of 
1J)02  was  adopted  by  referendum  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  1903.  Article  31  of  this  law  declares  **The 
forest  area  of  Switzerland  must  not  be  dimin- 
ished." 

The  principal  points  in  the  law  are: 

1  The  cut  of  timber  must  be  a  sustained  cut, 
the  growing  stock  on  the  land  must  be  main- 
tained in  volume  and  quality  according  to 
an  approved  plan. 

2  Partition  and  sale  of  village,  town,  etc., 
forest  is  forbidden. 

3  The    private    owner    can    demand    that    his 


forest   be    bought,   if   he   feels    unable   to 
manage  it  properly. 

There  is  no  effort  at  any  teaching  or  prescrib- 
ing in  matter  of  silviculture,  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  maintaining  the  forest  in  area,  and  in  its 
cover  of  growing  trees. 

Fortunately  for  both  France  and  Switzerland, 
the  forests  were  not  owned  by  a  half  noniadic 
lumber  industry,  in  badly  distributed  tracts,  but 
were  largely  in  well  rounded  properties  and  in 
long  lived  ownership  of  old  families,  villages  and 
towns  or  else  of  State. 

And  now  what  do  with  our  forests  in  the 
United  States?  AVhy  not  copy  from  the  Old 
World,  e8i>ecially  in  a  matter  like  forests,  where 
any  measure,  to  be  of  value,  must  go  on  for  a 
century?  In  principle  the  case  is  simple:  there 
is  nothing  difficult  or  mysterious  about  it  any- 
where: it  is  a  case  of  good  will  and  good  inten- 
tions. Just  as  in  farming,  in  road  building,  in 
education  and  other  necessary  enterprises  of  the 
people,  all  countries  come  to  about  the  same  plans 
and  all  plans  must  use  methods  simple  enousrh 
to  apply,  and  effective  enough  to  accomplish  the 
task. 

In  the  United  States  as  in  Europe  the  two 
great  points  in  Forestry  are: 

Keep  enough  land  area  in  forest. 

Keep  every  acre  covered  with  growing  timber. 

In  the  United  States  the  task  is  threefold: 

1  Regulate  the  cut  on  all  the  forests  we 
still  have. 

2  Improve  the  growing  stock  of  timber  on  the 
better  cut-over  lands. 

3  Plant  up  the  80  million  acres  of  waste  land 
where  devastation  is  complete  and  nature 
refuses  to  restore  the  growth. 

Of  these  three  tasks  number  one  is  the  most 
important  and  urgent ;  if  this  is  neglected  a  most 
serious  timber  famine  is  unavoidable.  The  second 
and  third  are  matters  of  investment  and  per- 
sistent effort  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  many  decades  in  time.  In  the  regula- 
tion of  the  existing  woods  we  may  well  follow 
the  Old  World  and  say: 

Keep  a  forest  on  the  land. 

Never  devastate,  never  cut  large  areas  of  for- 
est bare;  never  cut,  say,  over  one-third  of  what 
there  is  now  upon  the  land,  and  never  return  to 
the  same  area  with  your  cut  in  less  than  twenty 
years. 

Might  be  interesting  to  follow  this  suggestion 
or  plan  and  see  where  it  leads;  sufTice  it  to  say 
that  if  inaugurated  at  once  we  would  still  have 
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a  cleHcit  of  over  200  billion  cubic  ieet  at  the  end 
of  the  first  20  years,  nearly  200  billion  deficit 
at  end  of  second  20  years,  and  the  growth  would 
not  catch  up  with  our  cut  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 

The  matter  is  serious,  and  all  this  talk  of 
optional  measures,  sectional  and  State  action,  all 
see-saw  and  compromise,  and  all  talk  of  more 
study,  more  experiments,  more  learning  in  silvi- 
culture, all  these  things  are  of  no  avail,  they 
merely  delay,  they  assure  continued  devastation, 
aggravate  the  timber  famine  already  started,  and 
defer  by  decades,  the  proper  rebuilding  of  our 
forests. — ^Filibert  Roth,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
University  of  Michigan. 


Forest  Fires  in  Pennsylvania 

THERE  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania's  prosperity  to  a  very  large 
degree  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  present  generation  solves  the  forest  fire  prob- 
lem. In  the  past  the  attitude  of  our  people  has 
been  that  of  indifference!  It  is  gradually  chang- 
ing to  an  attitude  of  extreme  care  and  a  reali- 
zation of  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  for- 
ests from  fire.  The  moving  picture  film  shows 
the  conditions  which  have  existed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  long  period  of  time,  both  as  to  the 
carelessness  of  individuals  responsible  for  fire, 
and  the  handicaps  under  which  those  interested 
in  the  protection  of  forests  have  had  to  work, 
also  the  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  as- 
sistance in  the  extinction  of  fires  and  the  conse- 
quent damage  which  has  resulted. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  forest 
fires  can  be  prevented  until  they  become  the 
least  of  the  troubles  of  the  forester  for  this  is 
proved  by  conditions  abroad.  Until  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
appreciates  his  need  and  connection  with  produc- 
ing forests,  however,  we  may  still  expect  some 
fires.  Our  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  shows 
conclusively  that  the  damage  done  by  forest  fires 
in  Pennsylvania  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  1913  the  average  acreage  burned  over  by  each 
forest  fire  was  409  acres.  This  spring 
the  average  acreage  per  fire  will  be  less 
than  ninety  acres.  This  reduction  has  been 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  and 
largely  because  of  the  development  of  an  efficient 
forest  fire  organization  which  extends  all  over 
the  State. 

The  second  part  of  the  moving  picture  film 
shows  conditions  as  they  will  be  as  a  result  of 
the   $1,000,000   appropriation   recently  given   to 


the  Department  of  Forestry  by  the  Legislature 
and  the  Governor.  To  Mr.  Piuchot  belongs  the 
credit  for  our  getting  this  appropriation.  With 
the  money  now  available  towers,  telephone  lines, 
necessary  extinction  tools,  other  equipment,  pa- 
trolmen, and  other  help  may  be  obtained  and  the 
organization  for  the  protection  of  forests  be  put 
upon  a  sound  and  ellicient  basis. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
forest  fires  reported  may  increase  for  several 
years  until  such  time  as  we  are  certain  that  we 
have  rejwrts  upon  all  fires  that  occur  anywhere 
within  Pennsylvania.  But  certainly  in  a  few 
years  by  reason  of  co-operation  with  railroads, 
engine  operators  of  all  kinds,  brush  burners, 
hunters,  and  fishermen  and  all  other  classes  of 
people  who  use  the  forests  the  actual  number  of 
fires  should  begin  to  decrease  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age acre  burned  over  by  those  which  occur. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  in  the  protec- 
tion of  forests  from  fire  is  the  support  of  the 
movement  individually  by  each  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth. — George  H.  Wirt,  Chief  Bureau 
of  Forest  Protection,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forestry. 


Eminent  Domain  and  Some  of  Its  Conse- 
quences 


^  ^  'T^  HAT  superior  dominion  of  the  sov- 
I  ereign  power  over  all  the  property 
within  the  state  which  authorizes  it  to 
appropriate  all,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  a  neces- 
sary public  use,  reasonable  compensation  being 
made."  Such  is  the  definition  of  Eminent 
Domain. 

The  gi'owing  shortage  of  lumber  and  the  ever 
increasing  price  have,  at  last,  focussed  public 
attention  on  private,  state  and  national  forestry. 
This  attention  must  necessarily  increase  in  in- 
tensity, because  the  increase  of  population  will 
demand  a  larger  supply  in  the  face  of  ever  in- 
creasing shortage.  As  a  problem,  it  is  one  of  the 
kind  that  can  not  down.  So  far  as  we  can  now 
see,  civilized  man  can  not  lead  a  comfortable, 
prosperous,  decent  life  without  lumber.  In  his 
anxiety  about  the  future,  two  facts  present 
themselves  to  his  mind.  1st,  that  in  thirty 
years  we  will  have  practically  exhausted  the 
timber  supply  of  the  United  States.  2nd,  that 
to  produce  a  lumber  size  forest,  requires  at  least 
fifty  years.  The  inquiry  rises,  where  is  the  sui)ply 
to  come  from  during  the  twenty  years  of  waiting; 
to  which  no  comfortinir  answer  has  been  given! 

In  turning  from  pillar  to  post,  certain  ones 
have   said:   **Let   us   prevent  timber  cutting  on 
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privately  owned  lands."  This  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  is  worth  considering,  for  it  was  long  ago 
strongly  advocated  by  our  National  Forestry 
authorities  in  Washington  (and  still  is)  as  well 
as  by  many  more  radical  citizens  of  this  state. 

I  need  not  call  attention  to  the  'fact  that  such 
control  is  very  suggestive  of  what  is  known 
among  Socialists  as  the  direct  method. 

By  virtue  of  its  sovereign  authority,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  its  early  history,  sold  its  woodland, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  timber  and  minerals,  for 
the  ridiculous  figure  of  twenty-six  and  two- 
thirds  cents  an  acre.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  why 
it  did  so.  The  state  wanted  citizens  and  the 
ground  had  to  be  cleared  and  the  timber  burned 
to  make  room  for  the  fields.  There  was  no  market 
for  lumber  and  the  trees  on  it  were  an  encum- 
brance which,  because  of  the  cost  of  removal, 
diminished  the  value  of  the  land. 

Many  thousand  acres  of  land  were  bought  in 
a  block  by  some  men  of  vision,  and  held  for  long 
periods  of  time  in  the  condition  of  primitive 
forests.  Timber  fell  because  of  old  age,  but  its 
decay  enriched  the  soil  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  grew  the  new: — so  dense  was  the  forest 
that  there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
trees  as  to  which  should  reach  the  sunlight. 
Taxes  were  paid  on  the  land,  small  indeed,  but 
what  were  levied.  The  state  received  settlers 
and  money  and  laid  its  great,  solid  foundation. 
There  was  not  an  acre  sold  for  what  it  was  worth. 
Many,  many  acres,  with  their  natural  resources, 
have  been  worth  to  the  owners  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars — ^but  that  carries  no  lien 
upon  the  land  to-day.  The  purchaser  bought  at 
his  own  risk  and  paid  the  price  fixed  by  the  law- 
ful authorities. 

Now  let  us  change  the  view  point.  Under  the 
increase  of  population,  practically  the  whole  of 
this  primeval  forest  has  gone.  Every  industry 
of  the  state  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  suffering 
because  of  the  prohibitory  price  of  lumber,  which 
must  be  imported  great  distances  from  out  of  the 
state.  So  urgent  is  the  need  that  professional 
foresters,  who  of  all  men  should  know  the  real 
condition,  demand  Federal,  or  State,  control 
over  what  timber  remains  uncut,  including  even 
that  remaining  in  private  hands. 

Quoting  from  page  318,  March  issue  of  the 
"Journal  of  Forestry,"  it  appears  the  votes  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  was  recently 
''almost  2  to  1  in  favor  of  State  control"  and 
''so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  this  ballot" 
(the  Society  sentiment)  "It  is  unanimous  for 
some  form  of  public  control  of  privately  owned 
timber  lands.    It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on 


whether  the  latest  verdict  will  again  be  reversed 
within  a  year  or  two,  in  favor  of  outright  Federal 
control.  The  policies  adopted  in  the  meantime 
by  the  important  timber  states  will  be  carefully 
scrutinized."  We  trust  Or^on  and  Washington 
will  be  grateful  for  the  scrutiny. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  the  disposition 
is  not  to  buy  the  privately  owned  timber  lands; 
but  simply  to  control  them  without  buying  them. 
The  title  is,  if  possible,  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  parties  who  paid  for  the  land,  but  the 
State,  or  Federal  Government,  is  merely  to  con- 
trol the  land — all  this  is  a  vivid  reminder  of  the 
last  clause  of  Section  10,  Article  1,  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is — ^"nor 
shall  privately  owned  property  be  taken  or  ap- 
plied to  public  use,  without  authority  of  law 
and  without  just  compensation  being  first  made 
or  secured." 

But  it  is  not  proposed  to  take  it.  You  only 
propose  to  control  it!  Let  us  see  how  it  will 
work. 

Mr.  A.  owns  a  tract  of  hemlock.  He  has  held 
it  for  a  long  series  of  years,  paying  his  regular 
tax.  Hemlock  had  small  value  because  of  the 
greater  demand  for  white  pine.  It  was  only  of 
recent  years  that  Mr,  A.  could  see  in  the  in- 
creasing price  of  hemlock  enough  to  justify  his 
placing  it  on  the  market.  But  his  time  comes  at 
last.  Hemlock  has  gone  up.  Mr.  A.  goes  to  bank, 
borrows  money,  puts  up  his  mill,  purchases  teams 
and  engages  his  force  of  men,  practically  expends 
all  that  he  has  and  must  now  realize  out  of  his 
timber,  first  to  pay  his  debts,  and  second,  receive 
the  return  for  a  long  non-paying  ownership. 
But  in  an  unfortunate  moment  along  comes  an 
officer  of  the  State,  or  Federal  Government,  who 
says,  "Stop  your  swampers,  bring  in  your  lumber 
gang,  shut  down  that  mill.  It  is  a  public  neces- 
sity that  this  timber  should  grow.  The  town  of 
B  needs  it  as  a  cover  for  its  water  shed.  When 
it  is  cut,  we  will  supervise  the  cutting,  for  your 
methods  are  wasteful."  Substitute  any  other 
valuable  timber  for  hemlock.  The  logic  of  the 
situation  will  remain  the  same. 

Meanwhile,  the  bank  presses  for  its  money  and 
drives  Mr.  A  to  the  wall.  The  State,  or  Federal 
Government,  allowed  Mr.  A  to  hold  the  title  to 
the  property,  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it  and  to  be- 
come— Bankrupt.  The  land  was  not  taken,  U 
was  just  confisccUedj  under  the  shadow  of  the  law! 

It  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  statement  to 
make,  that  if  any  land  is  so  valuable  for  public 
purposes  that  the  owner  must  be  deprived  of  the 
only  use  he  can  make  of  it,  it  is  important  enougrli 
for    the    interested    parties    to    buy.      Law   is 
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especially  provided  for  such  an  emergency.  By 
that  process  of  law  known  as  Eminent  Domain, 
it  can  be  done,  with  or  without  the  owner's  con- 
sent, reasonable  compensation  being  made. 

But  you  contend  that  ownership  is  not  neces- 
sary. You  only  want  to  control  it,  and  that  you 
will  invoke  the  police  power  of  the  State.  There 
appears  to  be  a  bar  to  such  action,  for  Article 
1  of  the  State's  Constitution  as  above  quoted, 
states  certain  conditions,  namely,  *'nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  or  applied  to  public 
use,  without  authority  .of  law,  and  without  just 
compensation  being  first  made  and  secured.'' 
And  then  we  read  in  the  concluding  section  (26) 
of  Article  1:  ''To  guard  against  transgi*essions 
of  the  high  powers  which  we  have  delegated,  we 
declare  that  everything  in  this  Article  is  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  general  powers  of  government 
and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate." 

Is  police  power  one  of  the  general  powers  of 
the  Government?  If  it  is,  it  is  not  applicable 
to  any  part,  or  parts,  of  Article  1. 

The  crucial  years  for  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania 
were  during  the  administrations  of  Governors 
Hastings  and  Stone.  The  years-long  propaganda 
maintained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation produced  fruit.  A  Bureau  of  Forestry 
had  been  created  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Hastings.  It  gave  such  proof  of  its  usefulness 
that  Forestry  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  De- 
partment during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Stone.  Meanwhile,  rumors  of  designs  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  portions  of  our  own  state  against 
the  privately  owned  timber  lands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  heard.  Forestry  had  gained  the 
friendship  of  leaders  of  the  lumber  industry, 
because  it  had  dawned  upon  them  that  this  new 
crusade  was  not  to  interfere  with  their  work, 
but  was  to  perpetuate  it,  and  they  had  become 
our  most  stalwart  friends. 

The  disquieting  news  of  the  interference  with, 
or  control  of,  their  business  produced  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  the  lumber  interests  which  was 
promptly  recognized  in  the  forestry  office  at 
Harrisburg.  It  was  clear  that  Pennsylvania 
would  have  none  of  it.  From  that  time  until 
within  recent  years,  the  policy  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Department  has  been  against  State,  or 
Federal,  interference  with  private  forest  holdings. 
If  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  had 
then  countenanced  State,  or  Federal,  control  of 
privately  owned  timber  lands,  the  growing  sup- 
port of  the  forestry  movement  in  this  State 
would  have  ceased  immediately,  for  the  active 


opposition  of  the  lumber  interests  would  have 
been  cast  against  it.  The  State  Forestry  office  in 
Harrisburg  was  so  informed  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Whether  or  not  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for 
such  control  remains  to  be  decided.  Outright 
purchase  by  the  State  or  the  General  Govern- 
ment, may  be  wiser. 

In  'the  abstract:  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  is  an  altruistic  concept  of  uni- 
versal acceptance.  In  applied  form,  however, 
it  meets  with  many  limitations.  A  rule  of  life 
which  was  wholly  wrong  in  1903,  may  be  par- 
tially, or  wholly,  right  in  1920.  Has  the  time 
come  for  forestry  to  be  alienated  from  the  mort- 
main of  a  by-gone  age?  Have  new  conditions 
arisen  in  our  national  life  in  which  private,  or 
personal,  rights  shall,  to  any  extent,  yield  to  the 
greater  needs  of  the  greater  number?  If  such 
be  the  case,  what  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  State  and  the  Federal  Government 
concerning  timber  on  private  lands? 

This  is  the  one  question  coming  to  the  front 
and  upon  which  an  answer  must  be  had.  Shall 
the  Federal  Government,  or  the  State  Govern- 
ment, buy,  or  simply  control,  private  lands  which 
are  important  for  public  use?  We  naturally 
await  the  answer. 

The  Ijegislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  House  Bill  No.  272,  and  the  Governor  has 
signed  it.  There  is  thus  conferred  upon  the 
F'cderal  Government  the  right  to  obtain  National 
forests  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  exercise  of  the  right  of  Eminent 
Domain. 

For  years  I  objected  to  Pennsylvania  encourag- 
ing, or  even  allowing  the  Federal  Government  to 
purchase,  or  exercise  control  of,  an  acre  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  had  a  certain  rugged  pride  in  the 
fact  that  my  State  was  able  to  lead  and  was  lead- 
ing so  many  other  states  in  a  pioneer  work,  to 
which  they  must  all  eventually  come.  But  mv 
pride  had  a  fall  when  I  saw  our  best  efforts  fail 
to  secure  for  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio 
tributaries  adequate  forest  protection  that  was 
even  more  necessary  to  the  continued  prosperity 
of  that  region  than  were  the  state  forests  on  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  to  the  regions 
through  which  those  streams  flowed.  Session 
after  session  I  had  seen  the  wealth  of  the  State 
disappear  in  a  biennial  riot  of  extravagance  and 
flow  away  in  things,  many  of  which  added  neither 
a  dollar  to  its  wealth,  nor  an  hour  to  its  life. 
In  utter  dispair  that  requisite  appropriation 
would  come  to  our  relief,  T  welcomed  at  last  the 
entrance  of  the  general  Government  to  render 
the  assistance  that  the  State  owed  and  failed  to 
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give  its  Western  slope.     New  York  has  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  purchase  of  lands. 

I  was  an  iron  clad  believer  in  state  rights  (for 
a  Republican) .  I  knew  that  we  had  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  take 
possession  of  our  soil  for  public  use  without 
adequate  compensation,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  recognized  it  must  first  ajequire 
permission  of  the  State  to  do  so,  and  then  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Water  and  Forest  Com- 
missions before  action  leading  to  acquisition  of 
the  land.  I  felt  our  state  rights  were  secure, 
even  if  the  United  States  had  designs  against  us. 
In  fact,  I  weakened.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
every  U.  S.  Post  Office  and  Custom  House  in  the 
State  was  on  ground  that  once  belonged  to  Penn- 
sylvania, that  even  the  extensive  area  known  as 
the  Navy  Yard  was  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  and 
that  we  had  never  had  our  peace  destroyed,  or 
our  rights  curtailed — I  surrendered. 

The  Federal  Government  now  proposes,  and 
has  had  the  right  granted  to  it,  to  acquire  a 
million,  or  more,  acres  of  land  for  a  National 
Forest  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny 
River.  I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  numberless 
permanent  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  you 
from  this.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  task 
(for  it  is  a  task)  will  proceed  just  in  proportion 
to  the  assistance  the  residents  of  the  Western 
slope  of  Pennsylvania  give  to  it!  You  hold  the 
key  to  the  situation ! 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


Compost  Leaves. 

FOREST  leaves  of  all  sorts  are  rich  in  the 
chemical  elements  that  plants  need.  Rot- 
ted leaves  or  leafmold  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  fertilizers  used  by  gardeners,  for  it  not 
only  enriches  the  soil  but  gives  to  it  a  fine  loose 
texture  which  is  ideal  for  plant  growth.  Garden 
soils  of  the  rawest  and  poorest  conditions  will 
show  much  improvement  next  spring  if  a  quan- 
tity of  leaves  is  spaded  in  this  fall,  says  J.  T. 
Ross,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture.  Old  gardeners  treat  a  strip  of 
ground  in  this  way  each  fall,  on  which  to  grow 
the  most  delicate  vegetables  the  next  year. 

When  leaves  are  raked  up  in  the  fall  they 
should  be  dumped  on  the  garden,  or  better  still, 
piled  up  with  a  small  mound  of  manure.  This 
will  form  a  compost  of  the  richest  kind  after  the 
leaves  have  rotted.  The  compost  is  spread 
thinly  in  the  rows  when  planting  spring  crops. 
Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  earth,  it  makes 


the  best  potting  soil  for  house  plants  and  for 
use  on  flower  beds.  Leaves  from  trees  along  the 
street  should  always  be  raked  up  and  used  br 
gardeners  in  the  neighborhood,  and  forest  leaves 
should  be  collected  wherever  available. 


The  Karoondinha  Forest. 

KAROONDINHA  FOREST  was  so  name.! 
because  the  Karoondinha  Creek  (later 
called  John  Penn's  Creek  and  now  called 
Penn's  Creek)  flows  about  through  the  centre  of 
the  forest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
historic  streams  of  the  State. 

The  Karoondinha  Forest  District  is  composed 
of  all  of  Snyder  County,  most  of  Union  County, 
and  Miles  and  Haines  Townships,  Centre  County, 
the  entire  area  being  about  400,000  acres.  The 
Susquehanna  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
and  all  of  the  district  is  drained  by  it. 

The  entire  area  was  once  covered  with  masr- 
nifioent  forests.  The  lowlands  of  the  valleys 
were  covered  by  the  oak-hickory  type  of  forest 
trees;  next  higher  occurred  the  white  pine-hem- 
lock type  which  extended  far  into  the  mountains 
and  predominated;  and  the  mountain  tops  were 
mainly  chestnut-  rock  oak-pitch  pine  type. 

About  the  year  1760  settlements  started  in  the 
district.  Much  timber  was  cut  and  burned  sim- 
ply to  make  way  for  farming.  Karoondinha 
Creek  was  a  natural  pass  through  the  mountains. 
In  1771  the  Old  Haines  Road  was  cut  entirely 
through  the  district.  This  road  started  at  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  followed  approximately 
what  is  now  the  Penns  Valley  Narrows  Road 
through  the  mountains.  In  1788  the  Brush  Val- 
ley Narrows  was  cut  through  to  the  north  of  the 
Old  Haines  Road,  further  opening  up  the  forest. 
From  that  time  on  lumbering  took  place  over 
the  entire  district,  the  best  timber  being  gradual- 
ly taken  out  first.  Later  the  Pardees,  the  Kulps, 
and  the  Liaurelton  Lumber  Company  got  control 
of  most  of  the  forest  left  and  had  cleaned  up 
practically  all  the  timber  by  1900.  The  renmants 
left  by  these  three  large  lumber  companies  were 
burned  over  repeatedly  by  their  tram  road  en- 
gines, by  the  farmers  for  pasture,  and  by  berr>' 
pickers  for  huckleberries  until  little  was  left. 
Then  the  State  finally  purchased  the  three  larsre 
company  holdings  early  in  the'  20th  century. 

Including  woodlots  more  or  less  scattereil 
through  the  farming  sections,  about  one-half,  or 
200,000  acres  of  the  district,  is  still  in  woodland, 
about  80,000  acres  being  State  Forest. 

During  the  fall  of  1908  the  first  forester  was 
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The  Forested  Hills  of  Union  County,  Pa. 


A  Thrifty  Plantation  of  White  Pine. 
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Photo  by  N.  F.  Davis. 

The  Beavers  are  Multiplying  on  the  Karoondinha  Forest. 


Photo  by  N.  F.  Davis. 

The  Karoondinha  Forest  is  a  Good  Place  for  Recreation. 
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sent  into  this  district  with  headquarters  at  Trox- 
elville  and  the  Jacks  Mountain  Forest  was 
formed.  In  the  fall  of  1909  another  forester  was 
placed  in  the  district  with  headquarters  at  Hart- 
leton  and  the  Buffalo  Forest  was  formed.  And  in 
the  fall  of  1910  the  White  Deer  Forest  was 
formed  and  a  forester  appointed  with  headquart- 
ers at  the  Forest  House.  In  the  fall  of  1920  these 
three  forests  were  united,  a  part  of  Penn  Forest 
added,  and  the  combined  area  was  named  the 
Karoondinha  Forest.  The  district  also  includes 
5,000  acres  of  State  land  and  approximately  20,- 
000  acres  of  private  land  on  Shade  Mountain,* 
southern  Snyder  County,  known  as  the  Mahan- 
tan^o  Division. 

The  Karoondinha  State  Forest,  of  about  75,000 
acres,  and  about  an  equal  amount  of  privately- 
owned  forest  land  in  the  district,  lies  in  a  con- 
nected body,  in  the  form  of  an  immense  V,  the 
apex  at  Paddy  Mountain  Tunnel.  The  beautiful 
and  productive  Buffalo  Valley  forms  the  core  or 
aeutc-an}?led  triangle  in  the  centre.  The  Forest 
District  Headquarters  are  at  Mifflinburg.  This 
is  about  in  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  from  which 
point  all  parts  of  the  district  are  easily  access- 
ible. Three  important  Forest  Ranger  Stations 
are  located  along  the  edge  of  this  triangular 
valley,  namely,  at  the  Forest  House,  near  the  New 
State  Institution,  and  at  Weikert.  Three  more 
are  on  the  outside  of  the  V,  namely  Livonia, 
Woodward  and  Troxelville. 

Since  1909  forest  work  has  been  carried  on 
slowly  on  the  State  forest  land.  Old  roads  have 
been  opened  up  and  repaired  and  new  ones  built 
until  now  there  are  approximately  125  miles  of 
passable  roads  on  the  forest.  Trails  have  also 
been  built  and  now  there  are  about  150  miles 
opened  up  and  being  kept  open.  Gradually  the 
whole  forest  is  becoming  accessible. 

Telephone  lines  around  the  forest  have  been 
developed  and  37  miles  of  State-owned  lines  con- 
nected with  the  Bell  System  have  been  built, 
mostly  within  the  forest.  The  District  Head- 
quarters are  now  either  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  almost  all  of  the  important  ranger, 
lookout,  and  fire-warden  stations  in  the  district. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  State-owned  telephone 
line  is  a  public  telephone  along  the  Brush  Valley 
Narrows  at  Halfway.  This  telephone  is  about 
seven  miles  each  way  from  human  habitation, 
and  is,  therefore,  much  appreciated  by  travelers 
and  useful  for  reporting  forest  fires  and  other 
necessary  messages. 

One  large  60-foot  steel  lookout  tower  includ- 
ing a  cabin  and  telephone  connections,,  has  been 
built  on  Sand  Mountain.  It  overlooks  many  thous- 


ands acres  of  forest  land.  An  observer  is  kept 
night  and  day  on  this  tower  during  the  dangerous 
forest  fire  seasons.  Another  up-to-date  wooden 
tower  has  been  erected  near  Woodward.  It  also 
has  telephone  connections  with  the  Foresters' 
Headquarters  and  the  Forest  Hangers.  The  Game 
Department  has  a  stone  cabin  with  a  forest  fire 
observatory  located  on  a  high  mountain  on  the 
Buffalo  Game  Preserve.  It  also  is  equipped  with 
telephone  connections.  Numerous  tree  and  bare 
knob  lookouts,  located  on  high  points,  are  used 
by  Forest  Rangers,  Patrolmen,  and  Forest  Fire 
Wardens  throughout  the  district. 

During  the  last  eight  years  1,800  acres  of  State 
land  have  been  burned  over,  making  an  average 
of  225  acres  per  year.  Considering  that  many  of 
these  acres  were  of  the  poorest  land  and  that 
some  of  them  burned  over  twice  or  more  during 
the  eight  years,  this  fire  loss  is  not  very  serious. - 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  are  becoming 
less  serious  each  year.  Citizens  are  willing  to 
co-operate  in  the  protection  of  the  forest  from 
fire  when  they  realize  that  this  land  will  again, 
if  protected,  produce  timber.  The  forest  cover  is 
gradually  getting  heavier  and  denser,  thus  keep- 
ing the  wind  and  sun  from  the  ground  and  pre- 
venting forest  fires  from  starting  so  readily.  The 
1921  spring  fire  loss  was  90  acres,  all  of  which 
had  been  burned  over  four  years  before. 

Planting  of  forest  tree  seedlings  started  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1909.  Planting  operations  ex- 
tended over  a  ten  year  period  and  in  all  2,878,775 
forest  tree  seedlings  were  planted.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  these  seedlings  are  now  growing,  thus  a 
total  of  1,885  acres  of  land  has  been  restored  to 
productivity.  The  largest  planting,  of  1,000,000 
trees,  was  made  by  Forester  A.  C.  Silvius  in  the 
spring  of  1918  on  the  Buffalo  State  Forest,  now 
the  Buffalo  Division  of  Karoondinha  Forest. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  the  earlier  plantings'  have 
reached  a  height  of  15  feet  and  have  made  a 
growth  of  3  feet  per  year."  Many  of  the  plant- 
ings are  growing  very  rapidly  and  giving  promise 
of  a  real  success.  One  of  the  notable  results  of 
this  planting  was  the  care  everyone  took  to  pro- 
tect these  trees  from  fire  and  the  resultant  pro- 
tection from  incendiary  and  careless  fires  over 
the  entire  forest.  Given  fire  protection,  the  entire 
State  Forest  will  now  restock  itself  with  more  or 
less  valuable  species.  After  improvement  cut- 
tings or  the  first  logging,  all  the  area  can  be 
worked  into  valuable  stands.  Private  waste-land 
owners  of  the  Forest  District  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  free  distribution  of  forest  tree  seed- 
lings and  are  planting  many  waste  acres  in  the 
district.     During  the  year  1919,   Union  County 
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led  all  other  counties  of  the  State  in  forest  tree 
planting  on  private  lands. 

Signs  have  heen  erected  in  many  important 
places  to  guide  travelers.  Springs  have  been 
opened  and  cleaned  and  all  forest  streams  kept 
free  of  pollution.  The  forest  furnishes  a  pure 
supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  to  all  the  towns 
in  this  region,  including  a  number  of  towns  along 
the  Susquehanna  River.  It  also  furnishes  water 
power  for  many  mills,  and  in  some  eases  elec- 
tricity to  light  the  towns.  The  streams  of  this 
district  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for  future 
water  supply  and  for  water  power  to  develop 
electricity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Village  for  Feeble-Mindcd 
Women  (founded  by  Act  of  Assembly,  1913)  is 
located  in  this  district,  just  north  of  Ijaurelton, 
along  the  edge  of  the  State  Forest.  About  400 
acres  of  State  Forest  were  turned  over  for  this 
purpose,  besides  farm  land  given  by  individuals. 
Three  lai-ge  cottages,  a  laundry,  and  a  power  house 
have  been  built  and  the  farm  houses,  sheds,  and 
other  buildings  repaired.  Many  other  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  At  present  122  patients 
are  now  being  cared  for,  who  in  turn  are  able 
to  do  much  rough  improvement  work  on  the  land. 
One  year  they  planted  5,000  forest  tree  seedlings. 
Other  buildings  and  improvements  will  soon  be 
made.  Co-operative  willow  holts,  improvement 
cuttings,  a  forest  tree  nursery,  and  other  work 
along  forestry  lines,  have  been  planned  for  the 
future.  This  institution  promises  to  be  a  real 
benefit  to  the  Forest  District. 

Fifty  camp  sites  have  been  leased  for  building 
purposes  and  almost  as  many  more  permanent 
camps  on  private  land  are  within  or  along  the 
forest.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  good  enough 
for  residences,  some  containing  modern  conven- 
iences, including  electric  lights,  the  current  for 
which  is  generated  by  water  power  from  the 
forest.  A  considerable  number  of  temporary 
camping  permits  are  issued  each  year.  Hundreds 
of  people,  both  from  within  and  from  'vs'ithout  the 
Forest  District,  camp  on  the  State  Forest  for 
recreation. 

The  Karoondinha  Forest  contains  the  Snyder- 
Middelswarth  State  Park,  within  which  is  250 
acres  of  virgin  hemlock  timber,  one  of  the  largest 
tracts  of  this  kind  now  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth. This  tract  has  been  set  aside  by  a  spec- 
ial act  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  future  gener- 
ations may  come  to  this  shrine  and  really  know 
how  a  virgin  forest  looks.  Trails  have  been  built 
around  and  in  places  through  the  tract,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  preserve  the  area  just  as  it  is. 

Hairy  John's  Park,  so  named  because  of  the 


picturesque  old  hermit  who  cleared  the  laiA 
and  first  lived  at  the  place,  is  situated  at  the 
summit  of  the  historic  Old  Haines  Bo&d  noi^ 
known  as  Highway  Route  No.  27  from  Lewis- 
burg  to  Bellefonte.  Hundreds  of  autoists  stop  at 
this  place  each  summer  month  to  drink  from  the 
crystal  water  of  the  spring  and  get  a  breath  o: 
pure  air  from  this  mountain  top  resort.  Hun- 
dreds more  picnic  here  for  the  day  and  go  away 
benefited.  Many  smaller  and  more  private  picnic 
grounds  are  scattered  over  the  forest,  some  well 
cleared  out,  where  dozens  of  auto  parties  enjoy 
a  day 's  outing  unmolested. 

Game  abounded  in  this  district  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  that  the  forests  contained  the 
favorite  haunts  of  many  animals  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  the  last  herd  of  Pennsylvania  woimI 
bison,  the  last  buffalo,  and  the  last  wolf,  were 
killed  here.  Like  the  timber,  the  game  was 
thought  inexhaustible  but  in  one  short  century 
all  game  became  almost  extinct  and  the  buildinu- 
up  process  had  to  commence.  Wise  grame  laws 
heli)ed.  Two  game  sanctuaries  were  established, 
containing  about  5,000  acres  of  the  forest,  where 
all  game  is  protected.  Deer,  almost  extimn 
20  years  ago,  are  now  again  abundant,  and 
other  wild  life  is  coming  back  or  being  brought 
back  by  the  Game  Department.  The  bob- white, 
once  silent,  is  heard  calling  again  in  the  meadows; 
the  snow-shoe  rabbit  is  again  found  in  its  natural 
surroundings;  the  wily  black  bear  is  again  able 
to  evade  his  pursuers  in  the  wilderness;  the 
beaver  is  again  building  his  dams;  trout  are  being 
replaced  in  the  streams,  which  are  refilling  with 
water  from  the  now  protected  hillsides,  and  with 
trees  and  brush  to  protect  their  homes,  they  will 
stay  with  us. 

The  call  of  ''back  to  nature  and  nature's  God'' 
is  ringing  gently  but  firmly  through  the  entire 
district.  The  game  and  fish  ''hog"  is  fast  travel- 
ing the  way  of  the  vanishing  old-time  lumber- 
man and  is  being  replaced  by  the  true  sports- 
man, whose  motto  is,  "Live  and  let  live."  Some 
day  and  not  so  far  in  the  future  the  hills  of 
Karoondinha  Forest  will  again  hear  the  crash  of 
falling  giants,  and  the  whirr  of  many  saws  driven 
by  laughing  streams.  But  this  time  the  trees  will 
go,  not  as  "sheep  to  the  slaughter"  but  as  proud 
representatives  of  a  great  forest,  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  grand  old  Keystone  State. 

Raymond  B.  Winter. 


Of  the  forest  fires  that  occur  in  Pennsylvania, 
99  per  cent,  are  preventable.  Only  a  few  are 
caused  by  lightning.  The  others  originate  through 
human  action  and  can  be  stopped. 
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Restoration  of  Pennsylvania's  Timber 
Production 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  it  became  apparent  that 
if  Pennsylvania  could  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent forest  fires  and  in  a  way  attempt  to 
reforest  ''Penn's  Woods" — the  time  was  ripe. 
The  Governor  had  drafted  the  most  efficient 
forester  in  the  United  States  and  the  Hon. 
Gifford  Pinchot  became  Commissioner  of  Fores- 
try for  Pennsylvania.  With  a  man  of  this  caliber 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  it  behooved  the 
state  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  At  this 
time  a  group  of  citizens  met  at  Harrisburg  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee.  A  name 
for  this  committee  was  sought  that  would  in  it- 
self explain  the  purposes  and  aims.  This  was 
not  a  shade  tree  proposition,  nor  a  ''Beautify 
your  lawn  and  side  walk"  propaganda.  It  was 
a  serious  business  project,  and  economic  ex- 
pedient. I  believe  I  was  fortunate  in  suggesting 
the  name  which  was  adopted,  "The  Committee 
on  the  Restoration  of  Pennsylvania's  Timber 
Production."  We  realized  that  to  be  a  success 
Governor  SprouPs  Forestry  program  must  be 
supported  by  money  and  that  this  meant  the 
legislature  must  be  reached  but  it  was  felt  by  the 
Committee  that  the  legislature  should  not  ap- 
propriate the  people's  money  for  purposes  in 
which  the  people  were  not  interested.  This  meant 
we  must  interest  the  public,  the  railroads,  the 
mines,  the  corporations,  in  fact  every  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth  that  could  be  reached  and 
through  them,  the  legislature. 

The  railroads,  mines  and  water  companies  saw 
at  once  the  possibilities  that  could  be  attained, 
they  were  already  suffering  from  a  state  timber 
shortage  and  they  through  your  worthy  member. 
Dr.  Drinker,  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  campaign  and  enabled  us  to  reach  every 
section  of  the  state.  Posters  were  placed  in 
railroad  stations,  some  of  you  no  doubt  have 
seen  them,  pamphlets  and  literature  were  mailed 
to  all  civic  and  industrial  institutions  in  the  state 
that  could  be  reached.  The  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
Clubs  were  a  great  help  in  spreading  the  facts. 
Prominent  ministers  and  business  men  endorsed 
our  aims.  Regional  meetings  were  held  at  Scran- 
ton,  Williamsport,  etc.,  to  bring  the  situation 
directly  to  the  notice  of  the  voter  and  to  carry 
out  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Committee 
which  as  printed  on  our  pamphlets  were — "To 
conduct  a  campaign  of  education,  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  losses  in  pro- 
duction caused  by  forest  fires  and  forest  devasta- 


tion and  to  support  Governor  Sproul  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  announced  policy  of  restoring 
Pennsylvania's  forests  to  their  original  worth." 
Organizations  throughout  the  state  passed  mem- 
orials and  resolutions  in  support  of  the  project. 
Your  own  Association  endorsed  it  by  resolution 
of  July  26,  '20.  Individuals  wrote  their  state 
senators  and  congressmen  and  I  can  safely  say 
never  before  were  the  citizens  so  aroused  to  the 
forestry  situation.  A  meeting  was  arranged  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  of  Senate  and 
House  and  followed  by  an  impressive  moving 
picture  of  a  forest  fire  shown  in  the  Capitol  at 
Harrisburg. 

It  is  strange  the  apathy  that  tends  to  exist 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  subject  of  Forestry  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
lumber  and  its  remanufacture  leads  all  other 
manufacturing  industries  of  America,  exceeding 
in  capital  investment,  its  nearest  rival,  which  is 
steel,  including  rolling  mills,  by  170  million  dol- 
lars. It  was  against  this  apathy  the  Committee 
had  to  fight  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Nevin 
Detrich,  that  success  was  attained,  the  legislature 
impressed  and  a  large  part  of  the  money  asked 
for  provided.  In  my  estimation  the  recent  session 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  accomplished 
three  extremely  imjwrtant  things  appertaining  to 
forestry,  schools  and  roads.  I  put  forestry  first 
because  of  the  outstanding  increase  in  appropria- 
tion over  past  years  and  over  any  other  state  in 
the  union.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  subject  of  forestry,  so  little  understood  by 
the  average  citizen,  was  successfully  carried 
through  a  legislature  mainly  occupied  with  its 
own  political  squabbles,  and  one  million  dollars 
appropriated  for  fire  protection  alone.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  take  a  well  warranted 
pride  in  being  in  a  large  part  successful  in  this. 
The  total  amount  of  money  obtained  was  $1,765,- 
000.  and  of  this  one  million  is  for  fire  protection. 
By  this  Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  states  in  a 
comprehensive  forestry  program.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  cooperating  with  the  States 
in  regard  to  fire  protection  but  only  to  such 
states  which  had  provided  by  law  for  this  pro- 
tection. Up  until  the  present  time  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  various  states  had  responded 
very  liberally  to  this  offer  of  assistance  and  in 
1916  a  total  Federal  expenditure  under  the  Weeks 
Law  of  $90,000.  was  supplemented  by  over  $400,- 
000.  of  state  funds  from  22  different  states.  I 
want  to  draw  your  attention  here  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  above  figures  representing  22 
states  and  the  one  million  dollars  obtained  this 
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year  in  Pennsylvania.  The  pace  set  by  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  without  doubt  followed  by  other 
states  and  I  predict  the  next  five  years  will  be 
an  era  of  forest  conservation  in  the  United 
States.  The  price  of  lumber  immediately  suo- 
ceedinj?  the  war  has  broujfht  home  to  the  j)eople 
as  no  other  way  could  the  fact  that  scarcity  of 
timber  made  the  price  high.  I  note  from  a  news- 
paper clipping  that  the  Southern  Forestry  Con- 
gress organized  at  Asheville  in  1916  will  hold 
its  third  convention  in  Atlanta,  (ia..  on  July  20 
to  22.  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  congress  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  re<'ent  violent  fluctuations 
in  the  lumber  market  were  not  due  primarily  to 
war  conditions,  but  were  caused  in  a  considerable 
measure  by  the  lack  of  national  and  State 
forestry  policies.  This  fire  appropriation  in 
Pennsylvania  opens  up  great  tx)ssibilities  and 
also  great  obligations.  We  must  make  it  our 
duty  to  see  that  future  legislatures  keep  up  this 
standard  in  Pennsylvania.  The  organization,  the 
men,  the  equipment,  fire  towers,  etc.  obtained 
through  this  appropriation  must  be  kept  up  to  a 
state  of  efficiency ;  we  must  see  that  future  legis- 
latures provide  the  means. 

If  allowed,  a  large  part  of  the  barren  areas  in 
Pennsylvania  will  reforest  themselves.  I  can  not 
help  but  think  of  the  young  growth  that  is  de- 
stroyed for  the  purpose  of  pulp  wood.  Twenty 
years  ago  most  of  the  newsprint  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  made  inside  the  State;  now  Penn- 
sylvania is  compelled  to  import  70  per  cent,  of 
her  pulp  wood.  It  seems  it  would  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  grow  pulp  wood  extensively 
in  Pennsylvania  if  protected  from  fire  and  one 
that  would  yield  a  comparatively  prompt  return 
compared  to  the  time  required  to  grow  a  tree  to 
merchantable  size  for  building  purposes,  but  un- 
less the  present  contemplated  tariff  shortly  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
changed  in  respect  to  the  duty  against  Canadian 
lumber,  we  are  bound  to  see  extensive  cutting  of 
young  trees  for  pulp  wood.  The  United  States 
imports  two-thirds  of  its  pulp  wood;  our  trees 
should  be  conserved  and  the  Canadian  supply 
used,  where  it  is  plentiful.  Canada  would  re- 
taliate by  placing  a  heavy  duty  on  pulp  wood  and 
this  would  mean  excessive  cutting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  states. 

In  concluding  I  would  say  that  the  work  of  the 
Committee  was  carried  on  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions amounting  to  a  total  of  $5,000.  and  with 
this  the  Committee  largely  heli>ed  to  obtain  an 
appropriation  from  the  state  legislature  of 
$1,765,000.     In   other   words  this   was   obtained 


at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  1  jwr  c^l*, 
not  a  bad  business  venture. 

George  E.  Lii>i>incott. 


"Forestry  Interests  of  the  Railroads  in 
Pennsylvania" 

THE  situation  in  Pennsylvania  with  resi^tci 
to  its  forests  has  so  frequently  been  re- 
viewed that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  t » 
devote  much  time  to  further  consideratiun. 
Stumpage,  like  any  other  article,  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  its  proximity  to  a  market.  As  oir 
local  forests  were  depleted,  prices  rose  and  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  lumber  from  other 
sources,  which  the  increased  prices  for  lumber 
made  available.  At  the  same  time  the  wocxi 
working  industries  also  began  to  leave  the  State, 
in  order  to  locate  nearer  the  site  of  the  raw 
materials.  Today  there  are  very  few  of  such 
industries  left  within  the  State,  which  is  thus 
deprived  of  the  revenue  which  it  would  obtain 
from  such  industries,  and  its  inhabitants  of  the 
opportunities  for  labor  and  profit  which  such 
industries  afTord. 

Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  still  available 
from  the  South  but  the  end  of  these  also  is  in 
sight  and  Western  fir  is  now  being  brought  into 
the  eastern  markets  from  the  North  Pacific  Coai^t 
regions.  Western  fir  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
lumber  needs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Middle 
West  regions  for  many  years.  Its  appearance 
in  the  eastern  market  was  coincident  with  the 
increased  demands  of  the  great  war  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  freight  rates  for  lumber  which  was 
proportionally  less  for  west  coast  districts  ami 
in  effect  established  a  differential  in  favor  of  fir. 

Forest  products  are  crops  which  take  so  lonsr 
to  mature  that  reforestation  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  sole  remedy  for  the  present  situation  but 
should  be  considered  as  one  element  in  a  program, 
which,  stated  in  the  order  of  their  relative  im- 
portance, would  include  the  following  elements: 

1.  The  prevention  of  forest  fires  which  de- 
stroy existing  and  future  sources. 

2.  Only  that  lumber  which  is  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose  should  be  used. 

3.  Lumber  should  be  treated  where  possible 
in  order  to  prevent  failure  through  decay. 

4.  Lumber  should  only  be  used  for  purposes 
for  w^hich  it  is  most  economical,  in  view  of  the 
service  required. 

5.  Lands  which  are  unsuitable  for  agricultural 
purposes  but  which  will  produce  a  crop  of  forest 
products    should    be    reforested. 
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l?^orest  fires  will  probably  never  be  eliminated, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  enormous  savings  can 
be  made  by  the  establishment  of  positive  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  extinguishing 
those  which  do  occur. 

While  in  the  past  railroads  have  been  accused 
of  causing  a  great  number  of  fires,  it  is  believed 
tbat  today  they  are  devoting  more  serious  ef- 
fort to  the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of  fires 
than  any  other  industry.  Locomotives  are  uni- 
versally equipped  with  spark  an'esters  and  de- 
vices for  retaining  cinders  dropped  from  the 
boilers.  Every  effort  is  made  to  maintain  such 
equipment  and  to  guard  against  firemen  dump- 
ing fires  anywhere  excepting  at  the  appointed 
places  where  no  danger  of  fire  exists.  Many 
fires  which  have  been  incorrectly  attributed  to 
railroads  have  actually  been  caused  by  men  and 
boys. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Forestry  has  re- 
cently commended  the  railroads  for  their  efforts 
to  prevent  forest  fires  and  for  the  co-operation 
which  the  department  has  received  from  them  in 
its  campaign  against  fires.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  prints  on  all  its  lumber  orders  propa- 
ganda to  impress  on  timber  owners  the  necessity 
of  protecting  our  forests  from  destruction  by 
fire,  and  has  issued  instructions  and  posted 
notices  along  the  right  of  way  calling  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  the  prevention  and  extin- 
guishment of  forest  and  grass  fires.  These  notices 
are  definite  instructions  to  various  classes  of  em- 
ployes as  to  how  they  shall  proceed  to  prevent 
forest  and  grass  fires  and  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  reporting  and  extinguishing  fires  which 
may  occur  on  the  right  of  way  or  vicinity.  At 
a  conference  in  Harrisburg  last  year,  at  which 
the  various  railroads  and  the  State  Forestry  De- 
partment were  represented,  representatives  of 
railroads  agreed  to  the  desirability  of  clearing 
and  maintaining  fire  lanes  100  feet  wide  on  each 
side  of  railroads  through  sections  of  wooded  land, 
which  the  Forestry  Department  designated  as 
forest  fire  hazards  and  where  the  Forestry  De- 
partment was  able  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
adjoining  owner  to  such  clearing. 

The  fire  hazard  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  reforestation  by  agencies 
other  than  the  State.  While  many  industries 
have  large  holdings  of  forest  lands,  no  doubt 
others  would  be  maintained  if  it  were  possible 
to  protect  their  investment  therein  by  some  form 
of  insurance.  Any  program  looking  toward  re- 
forestation should  include  a  consideration  of  the 
insurance  feature,  unless  it  is  proposed  to  rely 
entirely  upon  the  State  for  reforestation. 


Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in  the  vari- 
ous campaigns  to  use  only  the  lumber  most  suit- 
able for  a  given  purpose.  The  railroads,  acting 
through  the  American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation and  Master  Carbuilders'  Association, 
have  established  and  recommended  practice  as  to 
grades  of  wood  designed  to  give  maximum  service 
for  various  purposes,  thereby  conserving  the  ex- 
isting supply.  Various  lumber  manufacturers' 
associations,  together  with  the  United  States  For- 
est Service,  have  done  valuable  educational  work 
along  these  lines,  and  the  losses  which  in  the 
past  have  occurred  due  to  the  use  of  unsuitable 
lumber  are  rapidly  being  decreased.  The  estab- 
lishment of  forestry  departments  by  many  large 
corporations  has  also  been  an  important  feature. 
Probably  forestry  departments  have  been  estab- 
lished to  a  greater  extent  by  railroads  than  by 
any  other  industry. 

Treatment  of  lumber  as  a  preservative  is  com- 
ing into  more  common  use.  In  this,  also,  the 
railroads  are  the  leading  industry,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  90  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  which  is 
today  treated  is  for  their  use.  The  largest  item 
treated  is  cross  ties.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
railroads  in  Pennsylvania  obtain  approximately 
40  per  cent,  of  their  entire  requirements  locally. 
This  is  only  possible  as  the  result  of  an  intensive 
campaign  to  develop  the  local  supplies,  and  no 
doubt  the  present  results  are  being  secured  at 
the  expense  of  further  supplies.  One  of  the 
largest  railroads  in  the  State  treats  annually 
approximately  one-half  of  the  ties  which  are 
placed  in  its  tracks,  and  one-third  of  the  number 
now  in  place  on  that  road  have  been  treated.  The 
present  program  provides  for  treating  practically 
all  cross  ties  except  those  woods  which  are  so 
dense  as  to  render  treatment  impossible.  The  life 
of  cross  ties  is  still  further  increased  by  the  use 
of  tie  plugs  and  tie  plates,  which  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  the  tie  by  spike  killing  and  abrasion.  All 
this  adds  to  their  cost,  and  at  the  present  time 
a  treated  tie  with  the  necessary  plates,  costs  more 
than  two  dollars,  w^hereas  good  white  oak  ties 
which  do  not  require  treatment  could  be  bought  a 
few  years  ago  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cam- 
paign, in  which  the  railroads  have  taken  part,  to 
substitute  more  permanent  forms  of  construction 
in  place  of  frame  types.  In  fact,  so  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  line  that  various  lum- 
ber manufacturers'  associations  have  at  times 
complained  that  their  market  was  being  destroyed 
by  such  campaigns.  However,  there  are  so  many 
legitimate  uses  for  lumber  and  its  products  that 
this  objection  is  hardly  valid,  and  in  the  writer's 
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opinion,  efforts  should  be  continued  to  substitute 
for  lumber  wherever  possible  in  order  that  sup- 
plies may  be  available  in  the  future. 

Forests  are  being  cut  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  growing  that  reforestation  is  neces- 
sary if  future  generations  are  to  have  lumber 
available.  Pennsylvania  is  a  leading  State  in  pro- 
viding for  its  future  needs  of  forest  products  by 
the  establishment  of  State  forests. 

Considering  the  long  period  required  to  mature 
a  crop  of  forest  products,  and  that  the  present 
requirements  within  the  State  are  three  times  the 
annual  cut,  which,  in  turn,  is  three  times  the 
annual  growth,  it  is  apparent  that  much  more 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  securing  a  proper 
supply  of  forest  products  before  the  benefits  of 
the  present  program  of  the  State  are  fully  real- 
ized. 

*' Reforestation''  is  today  a  popular  phrase. 
The  Government  and  many  States  have  purchased 
or  hold  large  areas  of  cut-over  lands  and  virgin 
timber.  Comparatively  little  has  been  done  to- 
ward reforestation  by  planting,  and  in  general 
natural  propagation  is  trusted  to. 

Railroads,  coal  mining  companies  and  water 
companies,  it  is  believed,  lead  in  reforestation  by 
agencies  other  than  the  Government.  The  amount 
of  lumber  required  annually  by  the  railroads  of 
Pennsylvania  is  not  definitely  known  but  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  annual  requirements  for 
all  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  approximately 
seven  billion  board  feet,  including  one  hundred 
million  cross  ties.  Due  to  the  lumber  shortage 
which  occurred  during  the  war,  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  fir  ties  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  order 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  for  the  needs  of  the 
railroads.  On  all  of  these  ties  the  railroad  com- 
panies paid  freight  the  same  as  any  private  con- 
sumer would,  with  the  result  that  while  a  supply 
of  ties  was  actually  made  available  the  cost  was 
increased  for  a  tie  that  was  certainly  no  better 
than  the  kinds  previously  used. 

First  experiments  in  tree  planting  by  railroads 
in  order  to  secure  themselves  of  a  supply' of  cross 
ties  were  made  about  1870,  and  by  their  example 
other  land  owners  were  led  to  do  likewise.  The 
Pennsylvania  system  alone  set  out  more  than  five 
million  trees  between  1902  and  1913.  Of  this 
number,  approximately  50  per  cent,  are  still  liv- 
ing. Included  among  those  which  have  died  are 
more  than  two  million  locust  trees;  the  plantings 
of  locust  having  proved  to  be  an  absolute  failure. 

Many  coal  companies  have  established  forest 
reserves  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
prop  timber  for  the  future. 


Water  companies  customarily  own  considerable 
areas  of  their  water  sheds  adjacent  to  the  im- 
pounding reservoirs.  While  in  general  such  lands 
are  being  handled  with  due  regard  to  the  perpet- 
ual maintenance  of  forest  cover  and  the  produc- 
tion of  revenue  therefrom,  this  should  be  encour- 
aged as  much  as  possible,  as  it  places  a  splendid 
example  before  the  public. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  advocating  re- 
forestation as  a  means  of  preventing  floods  and 
droughts.  This  is  still  very  lai^ely  a  controversial 
subject  and  the  writer  does  not  believe  that  the 
ability  of  forests  to  prevent  droughts  and  floods 
has  been  established.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
forests  have  a  regulating  effect  on  the  flow  of 
streams  within  the  limits  of  minor  variations.  Ex- 
treme floods  and  droughts  are  generally  due  to 
conditions  existing  over  a  wide  area,  which  the 
forest  is  unable  to  influence.  Forests  also  have 
an  important  effect  in  regulating  the  flow  of 
streams  by  decreasing  erosion  on  the  water  sheds 
which  prevents  the  silting  up  of  channels. 

The  most  important  interest  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  in  forest  products  is  as  consumers, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  their  annual  re- 
quirements of  lumber  and  its  products  are  approx- 
imately 6  per  cent,  of  their  total  purchases. 

The  largest  requirement  of  the  railroads  today  is 
for  cross  ties^  followed  closely  by  ear  lumber;  lar?e 
quantities  of  lumber  for  frame  stations,  crossings, 
platforms,  etc.,  are  also  required.  Experiments 
have  been  carried  on  for  many  years  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  wooden 
cross  tie.  Many  patents  have  been  granted  and 
a  number  of  railroads  are  still  experimenting  with 
various  types  of  ties  in  the  track.  At  the  present 
time  none  of  these  substitutes  are  entirely  satis- 
factory and  it  is  necessary  still  to  rely  on  the 
wooden  cross  ties.  The  use  of  steel  ears  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  recent  years,  but  as  there 
are  still  many  all  or  part  wood  cars,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  will  no  doubt  be  built  for  many 
years  in  the  future,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
large  quantities  of  car  lumber  will  continue  to  be 
required  for  many  years.  The  requirements  for 
buildings,  crossings,  platforms,  etc.,  have  been 
materially  reduced  by  the  substitution  of  more 
permanent  types  of  construction  and  by  treating 
timber  wherever  possible.  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts made  to  reduce  the  annual  requirements  of 
forest  products  by  railroads,  when  the  annual  in- 
crease in  traffic  in  this  country  is  considered,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  annual  demand  by 
railroads  for  forest  products  will  decrease  ma- 
terially. This  statement  would  be  materially 
modified  if  a  suitable  substitute  for  wooden  cross 
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ties  would  be  found,  but,  as  previously  noted, 
none  has  yet  been  made  available. 

The  other  important  phase  of  the  relation  be- 
tween railroads  and  forest  products  is  as  car- 
riers. Many  railroads  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  which  were  originally  forested  were  built 
as  log  roads  and  were  maintained  after  the  timber 
had  been  removed;  the  growing  population  and 
other  industries  supplying  the  traffic  necessary  to 
support  the  railroads.  The  failure  of  the  local 
supplies  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  the  same  elsewhere,  produced 
business  to  the  railroads  by  providing  a  long  haul, 
lu  considering  this  advantage,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  short  haul  is 
relatively  greater  than  the  percentage  of  the  rate 
for  the  long  haul  which  is  received  by  each  road 
carrying  the  article.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania 
to  have  forests  available  within  the  State  in 
order  to  secure  the  relatively  more  profitable 
shorter  haul.  It  is  also  true  that  the  rates  on 
manufactured  articles  are  higher  than  on  raw 
materials,  so  that  after  the  loss  of  the  wood  work- 
ing industries  the  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  se- 
cured the  higher  rate  due  to  carrying  from  distant 
points  articles  manufactured  from  forest  products. 
This  is  not  a  net  gain  but  rather  a  loss  to  the 
railroads,  as  when  the  forests  were  situated  within 
the  state  the  railroads  carried  more  of  the  prod- 
ucts, whether  raw  or  manufactured,  while  after 
the  loss  of  the  wood  working  industries  only  the 
manufactured  articles  for  consumption  within 
the  State  and  for  points  beyond  the  State  pro- 
duced revenue  for  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania. 
Reforestation  would  tend  to  restore  the  original 
conditions  but  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
forests  have  been  removed  no  appreciable  results 
would  be  apparent  for  many  years. 

Following  the  world-wide  slump  in  foreign 
trade,  it  became  possible  to  secure  low  water 
rates  on  lumber  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
East.  This  produced  still  keener  competition  be- 
tween the  western  and  southern  lumber;  produc- 
ing some  slight  benefit  to  lumber  consumers  but 
depriving  the  railroads  of  valuable  business  at 
a  time  when  the  number  of  idle  cars  is  at  the 
highest  recorded  point.  These  low  rates  apply 
only  to  cargo  shipments.  A  revival  in  shipping 
w^ould  probably  increase  rates  and  again  compel 
the  major  portion  of  fir  to  reach  the  eastern  mar- 
ket by  rail.  Railroad  rates  are  fixed  and  can 
only  be  changed  upon  application  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  while  water  rates 
vary  considerably,  depending  on  general  shipping 
conditions.    For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to 


state  definite  water  rates.  Carload  rail  freight 
rates  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  lumber 
from  various  points  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  are  as 
follows:  Driftwood  district.  Pa.,  23c.;  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  33i^c.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  37j^c.; 
Little  Falls,  Minn.,  dOy^c;  Spokane,  Wash., 
98j4c. 

The  railroads  today  need  all  the  traffic  which 
they  can  possibly  get.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
structive efforts  of  the  Esch-Cummings  Bill,  they 
are  in  the  most  critical  stage  of  their  existence. 
For  the  year  1916  the  total  operating  expenses 
of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  round 
figures  was  $2,426,000,000.  For  the  year  1920 
this  had  increased  140  per.  cent.,  or  to  $5,826,- 
000,000.  It  has  been  said  that  the  present  stag- 
nation of  business  is  due  to  high  freight  rates 
and  that  in  particular  a  reduction  on  rates  for 
building  materials  would  stimulate  building, 
thereby  providing  employment  for  labor  and  re- 
lieving the  tense  housing  situation.  Relief  of 
such  a  nature  is  certainly  most  desirable  but 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  a  reduction 
in  freight  rates  would  have  such  an  effect. 

The  necessity  of  procuring  lumber  from  the 
South  brings  large  numbers  of  cars  into  the 
congested  eastern  district.  These  cars  are  chiefly 
those  of  western  roads  which  have  carried  grain 
from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Gulf  ports  for  ex- 
port. This  movement  is  very  largely  a  recent 
development.  The  southern  railroads  do  not 
have  sufficient  equipment  of  their  own  to  carry 
northward  the  lumber  produced  along  their  lines, 
and  as  a  result  the  car  requirements  of  the 
southern  lumber  manufacturers  are  obtained 
from  these  empty  cars  as  the  nearest  available 
source.  Following  their  unloading  in  the  east, 
they  must  be  returned  to  their  western  owners. 
The  bulk  of  traffic  in  the  United  States  is  from 
the  west  tbward  the  east,  so  that  in  general  there 
is  no  return  haul  for  these  cars;  the  railroads  on 
whose  lines  the  deliveries  were  made  are  com- 
pelled to  haul  these  cars  empty  to  the  nearest 
point  of  connection  with  the  owning  system.  In 
addition  to  the  expense  of  hauling  these  empty 
cars,  the  railroads  are  also  required  to  pay  a 
rental  of  $1.00  per  day  for  the  period  the  cars 
of  other  roads  are  on  their  lines.  Any  develop- 
ment which  would  produce  a  west-bound  haul 
from  the  east  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  railroads. 

Comparing  average  railroad  rates  as  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Economics  with  price 
averages  as  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  it  shows  that  today  railroad 
rates   show   no   greater   advance   proportionally 
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than  other  commodities,  and  certainly  less  than 
labor.  Comparing  the  averages  for  the  yeaoB 
1913  and  1920,  the  average  rate  per  ton  mile 
increased  from  0.719  to  1.052  cents,  or  46  per 
cent.,  and  the  index  number  of  wholesale  prices 
143  per  cent.  The  full  effect  of  the  August  1920 
increase  in  railroad  rates  was  not  reflected  until 
the  November  accounts.  For  that  month  average 
rates  per  ton  mile  were  1.2()H  cents,  or  77  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1913.  The  index  number 
of  wholesale  prices  had  by  then  receded  so  that 
it  stood  107  per  cent,  above  the  average  for  1913. 

Many  railroads  today  are  not  earning  their 
operating  expenses.  Should  the  rates  be  reduced 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  effect  would  be 
to  increase  the  deficit  rather  than  to  decrease 
the  same.  If  this  is  true  it  is  apparent  that  the 
solution  for  this  situation  is  to  reduce  expenses 
rather  than  rates.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  favoring  the  continuance  of 
the  present  high  freight  rates  on  lumber  and 
other  commodities  but  merely  desires  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  they  can  only  be  reduced 
when  the  factors  entering  into  transportation  are 
favorable. 

Reforestation  by  providing  local  sources  of 
supply  at  lower  costs  will  eventually  aid  in  re- 
ducing railroad  expenses,  but  the  slow  growth 
will  not  permit  the  effect  to  be  felt  in  the  near 
future.  In  addition  to  reducing  expenses,  re- 
forestation will  tend  to  increase  income  by  giv- 
ing the  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  the  relatively 
more  profitable  shorter  hauls  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  high  valued  freight  manufactured  by 
the  wood  working  industries. 

The  greater  portion  of  freight  on  American 
railroads  has  always  been  carried  east  bound. 
The  necessity  of  procuring  rough  lumber  on  the 
West  Coast  and  finer  grades  in  the  Middle  West 
has,  therefore,  added  to  this  congestion.  If  the 
forests  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  restored  and 
wood  working  industries  again  locate  in  our 
State,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the 
freight  which  now  proceeds  east  would  then  pro- 
ceed west,  thereby  providing  a  return  haul  which 
\yould  increase  the  income  of  the  railroads  with- 
out increasing  their  expenses  to  the  same  extent ; 
a  condition  certainly  most  desirable. 

There  are  also  many  incidental  benefits  which 
would  be  received  by  reforestation.  People  of 
the  State  annually  spend  very  large  sums  for 
vacation  purposes  in  other  States.  Reforesta- 
tion of  our  forests  would  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  our  State  for  recreational  purposes  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number 
of  people  who  now  go  outside  the  State  for  their 


vacation  would  remain  within  its  limits.  Many 
of  these  people  would,  no  doubt,  travel  by  rail. 
This  travel,  together  with  the  transportation  or 
supplies  for  them,  would  further  increase  rail- 
road traffic. 

While  the  ability  of  forests  materially  to  in- 
fluence droughts  and  floods  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, they  have  a  very  important  influence  on 
the  purity  and  regularity  of  streams.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  so  many  water  companies  own 
extensive  areas  of  land  on  the  water  sheds  fron: 
which  they  secure  their  supi>lies.  The  usual 
policy  in  such  cases  is  to  have  the  areas  forest 
covered  and  in  some  cases  considerable  ineome  is 
received  from  forest  products.  Steam  railroads 
require  very  large  amounts  of  pure  water  in  their 
operation,  and  to  this  extent  they  have  great 
interest  in  the  effect  of  forests  on  the  regularity 
and  purity  of  water  supplies. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  dependence  of  the 
transportation  systems  of  the  State  and  nation 
on  the  forests,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paper, 
is  sufficient  to  justify  in  itself  the  restoration  of 
**Penn's  Woods,"  and  the  efforts  to  do  so  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  railroad  officials  for 
this  reason  as  well  as  for  the  many  other  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  people  in  general  bv 
their  restoration. — W.  B.  McCaleb,  General  Suj>er- 
intendent,  Water  Supply,  Pennsylvania   System. 


Fall  Arbor  Day 


WILLIAM   C.   SPROUL,   Governor   of   the 
State   of   Pennsylvania,   has   designate*) 
Friday,  October  28th,  1921  as  Arbor  Day 
and  Bird  Day.    In  part  he  says: 

**  Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  one  ol 
the  most  pertinent  problems  of  the  age  for  a 
world  plunged  into  debt  by  a  great  and  prolonged 
war.  The  forest  lands  need  serious  attention. 
Since  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  can  now  supply 
but  one-fifth  of  the  lumber  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  agriculture  and  industry  within  the  State 
and  since  that  small  fraction  will  still  further 
diminish  in  the  near  future,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
imjjortance  to  restore  to  fullest  production  that 
I>art  of  the  State  which  is  valued  for  no  other 
purpose. 

**No  other  part  of  the  world  has  or  can  supply 
us  with  the  kinds  of  timber  we  nee<l  if  we  fail 
to  produce  it  ourselves.  Pennsylvania  eannut 
trust  to  the  nation;  the  nation  cannot  trust  to 
the  world.  We  must  gi-ow  what  we  need  or  go 
without. ' ' 
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Editorials 


COMMUNITY  forests,  from  which  pure 
water  may  flow  for  domestic  use,  and  from 
which  timber  for  public  purpose  may  be 
cut,  ami  in  the  shade  of  which  the  population 
may  find  rest,  recreation  and  health,  are  common 
now  in  Germany,  and  should  be  common  here. 
The  time  will,  no  doubt,  come  when  our  people 
will  realize  their  importance  and  value.  It  will 
never  be  too  soon  for  some  well-disposed  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  to  leave  a  liberal  l^acy  for  this 
purpose,  just  as  Mr.  Tjincoln,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  done  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  in  his 
State.  J.T.R. 

.^^7,500  Fund  is  Creatkd  for  Shade  Trees  in  2011 

THE  statement  has  been  made  in  bank  adver- 
tisements that  if  $1  had  been  placed  at 
compound  interest  in  the  year  one  it  would 
have  grown  by  now  to  a  sum  larger  than  all  the 
money  in  the  world. 

Such  a  statement  must  have  caught  the  eye  of 
Alfred  V.  Lincoln,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  His 
will  provides  that  $7,500  of  his  estate  must  be 
set  aside  at  compound  interest  for  ninety  years, 
or  until  the  year  2011.  Then  the  total  will  be 
drawn  out  to  plant  many  trees  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
home  town. 

At  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  money  doubles 
in  17  years  and  246  days.  In  90  years,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's original  $7,500  will  amount  to  about  $250,- 
OOO.  Shrewdly  invested  by  trustees,  it  may  turn 
into  millions. — IT.  S.  Treasury  Dept. 


IDEAS  which  are  relatively  now  and  not  fully 
established,  as  a  rule,  must  pass  through  a 
stage  of  filtering  into  the  public  mind,  which 
permits  error  and  discussion  before  the  final 
stage  of  adoption  or  rejection. 

In  spite  of  years  of  propaganda  and  field  work 
the  science  of  forestry  is  still  a  mooted  problem 
with   ''The   great   American   people.'' 

When  first  broached  here  it  was  considered 
unnecessary,  because  there  never  could  be  a 
dearth  of  timber  here.     Time  has  dispelled  that 


illusion.  Second,  it  was  thought  to  be  an  idea 
introduced  here  from  abroad  and  as  unsuited  to 
our  conditions  as  the  ideas  of  Kaiserism  would 
have  been. 

But  at  last  the  science  of  forestry  did  take 
hold.  It  was  recognized  that  forests  could  be 
made  to  grow  here  as  well  as  in  Germany  and 
that  it  was  very  important  they  should  be  grown 
here. 

As  it  would  requii'e  a  long  time  to  grow  trees 
of  marketable  size,  the  next  question  was  ''who 
shall  go  into  the  business  of  raising  trees  for  lum- 
ber?" Surely  this  is  beyond  the  individual 
farmer,  for  neither  he  nor  his  children  will  live 
to  reap  the  reward  of  lumber.  It  must  be  the 
State.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  those  who 
declared  it  was  not  a  State  problem  because,  ow- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  required  to  produce  a 
full-grown  tree  from  a  seedling,  the  repeated 
changes  resulting  from  change  of  administrations 
would  upset  and  defeat  the  success  of  any  policy 
adopted,  no  matter  how  good. 

There  was  a  measure  of  truth  in  each  of  these 
opinions;  but  there  was  also  something  more  to 
recognize.  First,  in  the  now  threatened  dearth 
of  timber,  men  recognize  that  every  sapling — of 
the  right  kind — has  a  real  market  value  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  age,  and  the  safety  of  its  -situ- 
ation. It  is  a  long-time  note  which  will  pay  in- 
terest and  principal  when  mature.  The  question 
of  forest  insurance  is  in  the  financial  mind  now, 
and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  threshed  out  as  a  possi- 
ble business  venture. 

Second,  the  lengths  to  which  a  new  adminis- 
tration may  go'  in  upsetting  a  productive  State 
policy  do  have  their  limits.  The  new  adminis- 
tration must  leave  enough  of  the  old  unharmed 
to  furnish  a  foundation  on  which  to  make  a  good 
showing  of  results  when  its  career  is  over. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  room  and  need  for 
individual,  corporate  and  State  forestry,  and  the 
utmost  that  they  can  do  combined  will  be  needed 
to  limit  the  magnitude  of  our  inipending  timber 
famine ! 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  State  nurseries 
are  being  run  full  speed. 

The  following  statement  reveals  the  commend- 
able activity  of  the  Forestry  Department.    It  also 
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shows  that  in  addition  to  the  provision  made 
for  the  State  holdings  ample  consideration  was 
given  to  help  and  encourage  the  individual 
forester.  J.  T.  E. 

SILVICULTUKE 
(From  State  Department  of  Forestry,  1920) 
Four  hundred  and   nine  pounds  of  tree  seeds 
were  purchased  and  distributed  to  the  following 
nurseries : 

Mont  Alto    240  lbs $856.87 

Clearfield  100  lbs 360.67 

Greenwood 60  lbs.. . . , 182.27 

Caledonia    9  lbs 19.38 


409  lbs $1,419.19 

The  species  were: 

25  per  cent,  white  pine. 

31  per  cent.  Norway  spruce. 

31  per  cent.  Scotch  pine. 

6  per  cent.  Japanese  larch. 

7  per  cent.  Miscellaneous. 

Five  hundred  pounds  additional,  ordered  for 
spring  sowing,  to  yield  in  all  7,000,000  trees  in 
1923  and  1924;  3,692,000  trees  available  for 
planting  during  1921. 

Twelve  nurseries  at  State  institutions  were 
started  in  the  spring  of  1921,  yielding,  with  State 
Forest  Nurseries,  20,000,000  seedlings  in  1925. 

Two  hundred  forty-eight  thousand  two  hun- 
dred ninety-three  trees  were  planted  in  1920  on 
State  Forests  on  150  acres  and  15  forests. 

Two  million  seven  hundretl  forty-eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  twenty  trees  were  distributed 
to  private  parties.    This  will  restock  2,000  acres. 

Eleven  million  seven  hundred  seventy  thou- 
sand four  hundred  forty-eight  trees  were  given 
away  to  citizens  of  the  State  during  last  ten 
years;  over  50  per  cent,  of  this  amount  during 
1919  and  1920.  ^ 

Thirty-four  million  fifty-four  thousand  five 
hundred  eighty-one  trees  were  planted  to  date  on 
State  Forests. 

Thirty-seven  tracts,  covering  10,600  acres,  were 
examined  for  private  parties;  24  requests  for  ex- 
amination on  hand. 

Inspections  made  to  detect  presence  of  insect 
and  fungous  diseases;  white  pine  weevil  suppres- 
sion by  field  officers. 

One  hundred  ninety-one  signs  were  erected. 

Seeds  collected,  fall  of  1920: 

Red  oak 10  bushels. 

Walnut    200  bushels. 

Black  locust  pods 40  bushels. 

Sugar   maple    39  bushels. 

Norway  maple J4  bushel. 

Wild  black  cherry 1  bushel. 


W  hite  ash' 114  bushels- 
White  pine  cones  ....  520  bushels. 

Hemlock  cones    5  bushels. 

Table  Mt.  pine  cones. .  5  bushels. 

Pitch  pine  cones 37  bushels. 

Norway  spruce  cones..  20  bushels. 


879  bushels. 


Forest  Fire  Prevention  in  Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA  now  has  a  forest  pro- 
tective organization  that  surpasses  all 
other  State  and  National  fire-fighting 
forces,  according  to  a  statement  sent  to  GiiTord 
Pinchot,  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Nowhere  in  the  United 
States  has  so  complete  a  plan  been  perfected  for 
the  prompt  protection  and  extinction  of  fires, 
and  for  the  inspection  and  elimination  of  haz- 
ards. 

The  Commissioner  of  Forestry  has  devised  a 
better  method  of  fixing  the  legal  and  financial 
responsibility  for  all  forest  fires,  and  in  his  new 
organization  men  who  combat  fires  will  receive 
pay  commensurate  with  services  performed. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  forest  protection  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  Department  of  Forestry  to  purchase  and 
erect  fifty  steel  forest  fire  observation  towers. 
Most  of  these  towers  are  sixty  feet  high,  and 
they  have  been  put  up  on  the  highest  mountain 
tops  in  the  State. 

Eighteen  other  steel  towers  were  previously 
erected,  giving  the  Department  of  Forestry  sixty- 
eight  stations  from  which  observe ers  may  detect 
and  locate  forest  fires.  Everyone  of  the  towers 
is  connected  by  telephone  with  men  in  nearby 
communities  whose  duty  it  is  to  respond  with  a 
crew  of  men  to  attack  the  flames  when  fire  is  dis- 
covered. 

The  observers  have  been  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  appliances  and  instruments  for 
the  location  of  fires.  Maps  have  been  prepare<i, 
showing  all  the  mountain  peaks,  streams,  valleys, 
ravines,  towns  and  other  features  that  lie  within 
the  range  of  the  watchmen's  vision.  In  some 
cases,  all  the  territory  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  tower  is  shown  on  the  map,  and  it  is  under 
the  constant  observation  of  the  forest  guardians. 

The  maps  are  mounted  on  revolving  tables  in 
the  cabins,  and  in  the  center  of  the  map  is  an 
alidade,  an  instrument  set  on  i  pivot  so  that  it 
may  be  swung  in  any  direction  and  sighted  on 
a  fire.  This  instrument  shows  the  exact  location 
of  the  fire,  with  reference  to  topographic  fea- 
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tiires  on  the  map.  Arrows  indicate  the  direction 
and  distance  to  principal  cities  in  the  East. 

Towers,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  been  placed 
so  that  they  cover  virtually  all  the  forested  area 
within  a  given  region.  Sometimes  the  outlying 
territories  visible  from  nearby  towers  overlap, 
thereby  providing  increased  protection  against 
fires. 

Koads  and  trails  have  been  constructed  in 
many  of  the  State  Forests,  so  that  the  remote 
sections  are  now  more  accessible  to  foresters  and 
their  fire-fighting  crews.  Each  forest  district  has 
been  divided  into  blocks  of  forest  land,  contain- 
ing from  50,000  to  150,000  acres.  Each  area  is 
in  charge  of  an  inspector,  each  tower  is  manned 
by  a  towerman,  fire  bosses  have  been  selected 
from  the  best  fire  wardens  located  at  convenient 
points  for  the  suppression  of  fire. 

Fire  crews  have  been  organized,  equipped  and 
trained  so  that  they  are  ready  immeiliately  to  re- 
spond when  calls  come  to  the  fire  bosses  from 
towermen  or  inspectors.  Patrolmen  and  wardens 
are  other  units  in  the  fire  protective  organiza- 
tion. 

This  organization,  heading  in  the  office  of  each 
District  Forester,  has  given  Pennsylvania  a  sys- 
tematic plan  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires 
that  is  far  better  than  anything  of  a  similar 
nature  that  has  been  attained  in  this  country. 

The  State's  forest  fii-e-fighters  this  summer 
Avere  equipped  with  modern  appliances.  The 
Department  of  Forestry  has  supplied  them  with 
1,000  compressed  air  tanks,  which  will  spray 
water  onto  flames.  Four  gasoline  water  pumps 
have  been  given  to  Foresters  in  districts  where 
they  can  be  used  advantageously.  For  backfiring 
:{,500  torches  were  provided,  as  well  as  3,000  col- 
lapsible pails,  1,200  hand  axes,  1,000  double-bit- 
ted axes,  and  5,000  canteens,  and  5,000  specially 
constructed  fire  tools  were  distributed  to  the 
men  who  will  protect  forest  lands  from  fires. 

In  the  past  the  only  equipment  forest  fire- 
fighters had  were  the  crude  implements  they  took 
with  them.  Sometimes  the  men  depended  upon 
forked  sticks,  or  branches  of  gi-een  pine  or  hem- 
lock. Now  the  men  are  properly  equipped  with 
the  best  fire-fighting  tools  that  can  be  provided. 

In  some  of  the  State  Forests,  where  conditions 
are  favorable,  strips  of  bare  soil  have  been  made 
through  the  centre  of  all  woods  roads  and  trails. 
These  strips  of  exposed  mineral  soil  will  permit 
rapid  setting  of  back-fires,  and,  if  a  strong  w^ind 
is  not  blowung,  will  also  prevent  surface  fires  from 
crossing  trails.  The  strips  were  made  with 
shovel  plows,  such  as  were  used  by  the  early  set- 
tlers breaking  new  ground. 


The  Pulpwood  Situation  in  Pennsylvania 

THERE  are  thirteen  pulp  mills  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  they  consumed  a  total  of  489,- 
211  cords  of  wood  in  1920.  Pennsylvania 
ranks  fourth  among  the  pulpwood-using  States, 
being  surpassed  only  by  M^ine,  New  York  and 
Wisconsin.  Three  of  the  thirteen  mills  located  in 
this  State  used  more  than  55,000  eords  each  in 
1920.  The  total  pulpwood  consumption  of  the 
United  States  in  1920  was  6,114,072  cords. 

There  are  over  $50,000,000  of  capital  invested 
in  the  pulp  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1920 
they  employed  7,144  employes,  paid  out  in  wages 
and  salaries  $12,401,984,  and  turned  out  wootl- 
pulp  valued  at  more  than  $60,000,000.* 

Many  different  kinds  of  wood  were  consume<l. 
Spruce  made  up  143,020  cords.  Beech,  Birch  and 
Maple  8.5,429  cords,  Pitch  Pine  71,585  cords. 
Poplar  44,061  cords.  Gum  35,868  cords,  and  Yel- 
low Pine  34,172  cords.  The  remainder  consisted 
of  Balsam  Fir,  Yellow  Poplar,  Hemlock,  Syca- 
more and  slabs  of  other  mill  waste. 

One  of  the  most  striking  items  in  the  pulp- 
wood situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  fact  that 
74  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  wood  used 
was  imported  from  outside  of  the  State.  This 
Fneans  that  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  were  able 
to  supply  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  wood  used,  and 
that  362,293  cords  out  of  a  total  of  489,211  coixis 
was  brought  into  the  State.  Spruce,  which  com- 
prises 29  per  cent,  of  the  wood  used,  was  all  im- 
ported and  most  of  the  Yellow  Pine,  Poplar  and 
(fum  was  imported.  One  mill,  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  uses  Jack  Pine  almost 
exclusively,  all  of  which  is  imported  from  Can- 
ada. Another  mill,  located  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  uses  only  Jack  Pine,  all  of  which  is 
imported  from  the  South.  Four  of  the  thirteen 
mills  located  within  the  State  import  all  of  the 
wood  they  use,  and  eight  of  the  thirteen  mills  in 
the  State  import  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
wood  they  consume,  and  all  but  three  of  the 
mills  import  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  wood 
consumed. 

An  important  item  in  the  pulpwood  consump- 
tion is  the  use  of  55,025  cords  of  slab  and  other 
mill  waste.  The  pulp  mills  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
sumed more  than  one-third  of  all  the  mill  waste 
used  by  the  pulp  mills  of  the  country.  Mill  waste 
comprises  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  all  the  wood 
used.  This  is  encouraging  for  it  shows  that  the 
pulp  mills  are  beginning  to  use  ordinary  material 
which  was  formerly  wasted,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  big  forward  step  in  forest  conservation. 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  country  in  the  amount 
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of  wood  produced  by  the  soda  process.  In  1920 
more  than  56  per  cent,  of  the  wood  used  by  the 
pulp  mills  of  Pennsylvania  was  worked  up  by 
the  soda  process.  Both  hardwoods  and  conifer- 
ous woods  may  be  used  by  this  process  and  it  is 
well  adapted  to  Pennsylvania  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive hardwood  giowth  that  is  recovering  the 
hillsides  which  are  too  rough  and  rocky  for  the 
plow.  Eight  of  the  thirteen  mills  located  in  the 
State  use  the  soda  process  exclusively,  and  in 
these  mills  are  used  practically  every  kind  of 
wood  grown  in  the  State.  Chestnut  and  the 
Oaks  are  the  only  woods  not  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duction of  woodpulp. 

A  careful  study  of  the  pulpwood  situation  in 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  bordering  States,  give 
conclusive  proof  that  the  amount  of  pulpwood 
used  cannot  be  reduced.  To  reduce  the  amount 
of  wood  used  would  not  only  be  undesirable,  but 
practically  impossible.  We  cannot  count  on  Can- 
ada and  our  neighboring  States  to  supply  us  in- 
definitely with  pulpwood  demanded  by  our  indus- 
tries, for  the  Canadian  forests  are  not  limitless, 
and  the  supply  of  pulpwood  found  in  them  is 
being  depleted  rapidly.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  $50,000,000  of 
capital  invested  in  the  pulpmills  of  this  State. 
They  are  permanent  establishments  and  cannot 
be  removed  without  much  loss  and  trouble.  In 
order  that  we  may  have  pulp  mills  with  forests  to 
produce  the  necessary  pulpwood,  there  is  only 
one  practical  solution  to  the  problem,  and  that  is 
to  restore  a  forest  growth  on  the  loafing  hillsides 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  will  take  a  long  time,  but 
it  will  insure  a  future  supply  of  pulpwood  suit- 
able for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  this 
important  industry. 

Reforestation  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  requires 
money,  energy  and  much  time.  For  the  growing 
of  trees  suitable  for  pulpwood  requires  many 
years.  In  spite  of  these  requirements  there  is  no 
choice  left  for  us.  The  work  must  be  under- 
taken, for  we  must  have  pulpwood.  For  each 
year  we  delay  we  must  pay  an  increased  penalty. 

To  maintain  the  pulp  mills  of  Pennsylvania 
and  supply  them  continuously  with  wood  there 
will  be  required  500,000  acres  of  well-managed 
forest  land. 


During  October,  5,777  persons  visited  the  new 
steel  forest  fire  observation  towers  that  have 
been  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forestry  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  These 
figures  were  compiled  from  records  kept  at  41 
of  the  68  towers  maintained  for  the  detection 
of  any  forest  fires  that  may  occur  on  State  con- 
trolled or  privately-owned  land. 


State  Administratioii  of  Roads  Uph^d 

FOREST  LEAVES  departs  from  its  usual 
custom  in  going  a  little  out  of  its  path  in 
approving  Governor  Sproul's  challenge  to 
Judge  Bonniwell's  speech  as  reported  in  a  re- 
cent Sunday  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger.  P^per 
criticism  of  departments  of  State  Government  is 
well,  when  true,  but  unspeakably  harmfol  if  im- 
true,  for  it  shakes  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
safety  and  prosperity  depend,  and  op^is  a  path 
for  anarchy.  J.  T.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir — In  your  issue  of  last  Sunday  there  was  a 
report  of  a  speech  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
livered by  Judge  Eugene  C.  Bonniwell,  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  at  Reading,  in  which  were  criti- 
cisms of  the  State  Highway  Department.  The 
statements  attributed  to  the  Judge  were  so  extra- 
ordinarily untruthful  that  they  should  not  go  un- 
challenged. 

The  report  of  the  speech  said  that  Judge  Bonni- 
well  had  made  the  assertion  that  all  of  the  $50.- 
000,000  road  loan  had  been  expended  and  only  8^ 
miles  of  road  had  been  completed,  while  the  en- 
tire fund  derived  from  motor  licenses  was  being 
used  for  salaries  and  expenses  in  the  Highway 
Department.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  in 
Judge  Bonniwell's  position  would  make  such  as- 
sertions, in  view  of  the  general  knowledge  which 
every  citizen  seems  to  have  that  they  are  not 
only  incorrect,  but  unjust  and  harmful  to  a  great 
public  work.  The  record  of  the  State  Highway 
Department  is  shown  in  a  practical  way  in  every 
county  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  its  standards 
and  methods  have  been  adopted  in  many  other 
States  where  great  highway  programs  have  been 
undertaken. 

In  the  first  place,  the  $50,000,000  road  loan  has 
not  all  been  expended.  We  are  just  about  to  ad- 
vertise for  the  sale  of  $11,200,000  of  unissued 
bonds  from  this  fund  and,  all  told,  probably  not 
two-thirds  of  the  total  issue  has  as  yet  been  re- 
flected in  finished  highways.  In  the  second  place, 
instead  of  only  886  miles  of  highway  having  been 
completed,  more  than  twice  that  mileage  has  been 
finished  and  is  open  to  publie  travel;  this  year 
alone  more  than  625  miles  of  concrete  highway 
have  been  completed,  last  year  410  miles  were 
completed  and  all  told  close  to  2,000  miles  will 
have  been  completed  before  the  State  Fund  has 
been  exhausted. 

Regarding  the  allegation  that  the  motor  funds 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  a  year  are  used  for 
''salaries  and  expenses  of  the  department/'  any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  laws  and  with  the 
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operations  of  the  Highway  Department  knows 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  motor  licenses  are  used 
for  the  reconstruction,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  entire  State  highway  system  amounting  to 
over  11,000  miles  of  road.  In  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  on  account  of  the  great  demands 
upon  the  State's  general  fund,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Highway  Maintenance  Fund,  derived 
from  motor  licenses,  should  bear  its  share  of  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  department — that  is, 
engineering,  inspection,  superintendence,  account- 
ing and  the  cost  of  administering  the  automobile 
license  bureaus.  The  Legislature  authorized  this 
change  and  the  motor  fund  is  now  bearing  its 
own  overhead.  The  overhead  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment, including  all  salaries,  and  the  engi- 
neering, inspection  and  supervision  which  have 
made  Pennsylvania's  highway  work  a  paragon 
not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad,  amount  to 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  sum  expend- 
ed in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
State  highway  system.  *  *  *. — ^Public  Ledger, 
Phila.,  Nov.  1,  1921. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pocono  Forestry 
Association 

THp]  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  Pocono 
Forestry  Association  was  held  on  August 
3rd,  at  Pocono  Lake  Preserve.  It  is  the 
custom  to  change  the  place  of  these  meetings 
each  year,  so  as  to  spread  an  interest  in  forestry 
matters  as  far  as  possible  in  Monroe  County. 
The  weather  was  bad,  yet  there  was  a  good  at- 
tendance of  members,  some  of  them  coming  more 
than  20  miles.  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden  George 
H.  Wirt,  was  a  welcome  speaker. 

The  proceedings  were  full  of  interest  and  in- 
formation. Reports  were  presented  which 
showed  a  membership  of  389,  and  a  balance  of 
$1,100  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  Board 
of  Directors  gave  detailed  accounts  of  activities 
in  many  directions,  both  in  forest  protection  and 
reforestation.  The  election  of  a  new  Board  of 
Directors  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following: 
J.  A.  Seguine,  President;  Egbert  S.  Cary,  Vice- 
President;  J.  H.  Kunkle,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Edwin  A.  Hoopes  and  Roy  M.  Decker. 

It  was  intended  tp  hold  a  public  forestry  meet- 
ing "around  the  camp  fire,''  after  the  custom 
of  the  Preserve^  but  threatening  clouds  made  a 
postponement  of  this  part  of  the  celebration 
advisable.  It  was  carried  out  with  great  suc- 
cess on  August  11th.  Professor  Clarence  R.  An- 
derson, of  Stftt^  CoU^e,  was  preseijt  ^nd  g^ve  ^n 


interesting  talk  on  projected  developments  in 
forestry  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Extension.  Talks  were  also  given 
by  Roy  M.  Decker,  Farm  Bureau  Representa- 
tive ;  by  the  retiring  President,  Dr.  W.  R.  Fisher, 
and  by  the  newly-elected  President,  J.  A. 
Seguine. 

Conditions  have  changed  since  this  Associa- 
tion was  formed  19  years  ago.  It  was  then 
called  Pocono  Protective  Fire  Association,  and 
its  main  object  was  the  suppression  of  forest 
fires  in  Monroe  County.  Recently  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  leave  forest  fire^  to  be 
handled  by  the  State,  under  improved  methods 
of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  and  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  the  education  of 
the  public  in  general  topics  of  forestry  and  the 
urgent  need  for  reforesting  idle  lands.  In  this 
direction  the  change  in  title  of  the  Association 
is  significant.  W.  R.F. 


Forests  Retard  Floods 

IN  speaking  of  the  late  disastrous  fiood  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin,  Chief  Sur- 
geon Minnequa  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  in 
his  annual  report  says:  ''It  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  in  this  connection  that  it  is  believed 
the  forests  at  the  head  of  the  Fountain  River  re- 
tarded the  rise  of  water  in  the  Fountain  and 
more  than  "probably  saved  Santa  Fe  Avenue  from 
the  Mineral  Palace  Park  to  the  Arkansas  River. 
May  it  be  here  said  the  hospital  last  Christmas, 
instead  of  placing  evergreens  in  the  wards, 
planted  them  on  the  hospital,  j^rounds,  and  now 
patients  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  Christ- 
mas trees  during  the  year — not  dead,  but  daily 
growing  more  beautiful.  Less  destruction  and 
more  conservation  of  forests  is  emphatically  de- 
manded for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation." 


State  College  Adds  Another  Course 

BECAUSE  every  forest  ranger  must  act  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fish  and  game  warden, 
the  forestry  school  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  has  added  a  course  for  the  study 
of  fish  and  game  propagation  and  care,  which 
must  be  taken  by  all  future  graduates  of  the 
course.  The  department's  menagerie  now  con- 
taining two  bears  and  a  variety  of  snakes,  birds 
and  small  animals  common  to  Pennsylvania,  will 
be  used  to  advantage  in  this  study,  as  will  the 
State  fish  hatcheries  and  game  preserves  in  the 
College  vicinity.  Each  future  forestry  graduate 
will  be  equipped  as  ^  well  qualified  fish  and  game 
warden. 
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Supplying  the  Nation  With  Christmas 
Trees. 

THE  United  States  uses  annually  between 
four  and  five  million  Christmas  trees,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  equals  approximately  the  combined  consump- 
tion of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  and  is 
about  25  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Germany. 
The  Christmas  tree  bears  practically  the  same 
fruit  the  country  over,  but  the  variety  of  the  tree 
itself  varies  according  to  locality.  The  fir  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Christmas  tree  par-excellence,  es- 
pecially in  the  Northeastern  and  Lake  States, 
on  account  of  its  long  horizontal  spreading, 
springy  branches,  and  deep-green,  fragrant  foli- 
age which  persists  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  evergreen. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  'Hhe  Christmas  tree  ship" 
bringing  greenery  from  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  to  Chicago  or  Detroit  is  usually  one 
of  the  latest  events  in  navigation  each  winter. 
In  the  Northeastern  and  Lake  States  Balsam  fir 
furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  Christmas  tree  trade. 
In  the  South  the  Fraser  fir  is  the  favorite.  In 
Colorado  and  other  Rocky  Mountain  States,  fir, 
though  abundant,  is  difficult  of  access  and  the 
Lodge  Pole  pine  and  occasionally  the  Douglas  fir 
and  Englemann  spruce  are  used.  On  .the  Pacific 
Coast  the  Christmas  tree  is  often  the  white  fir. 
Spruces  vie  with  firs  in  popularity  as  Christmas 
trees,  but  as  a  rule  in  the  South  and  West  they 
occur  at  high  altitudes  which  make  them  difficult 
to  get. 

New  York  and  the  New  England  States  con- 
sume 1,500,000  trees.  Black  and  red  spruce  are 
very  commonly  seen  in  New  England  Christmas 
celebrations  and  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Throughout  Illinois  and  Ohio  nurserymen  partly 
supply  the  local  demand  with  nursery-grown  Nor- 
way spruce.  Pines  are  in  great  demand  for 
Christmas  trees  when  fir  and  spruce  are  not  avail- 
able. Throughout  Maryland,  Virginia  and  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  scrub  pine  finds  a  way 
into  many  homes,  while  in  southern  Wyoming 
the  I^dge  Pole  pine  is  almost  the  only  species 
available. 

Hemlock  is  often  used  but  only  in  the  absence 
of  other  varieties.  Its  slender,  springy  branches 
are  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  so- 
called  fancy  greens.  Occasionally  a  few  arbor- 
vitae  are  shipped  among  firs  and  spruces  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Red  cedar  is  not  de- 
spised where  better  trees  can  not  be  had  as  in 


the  treeless  States  and  often  in  Tennessee  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  California  red  cedar  and  in- 
cense cedar  are  not  uncommon. 

Maine,  New  ^^ampshire,  Vermont,  the  Berk- 
shire hills  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  Catskills  in  New  York  are  sources  of 
supply  for  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
and  even  for  Baltimore  and  Washington.  The 
swamps  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
furnish  the  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  the  cities  of  the  plains  States. 

Christmas  trees  vary  in  size  from  5  to  35  feet 
in  height,  and  trees  with  perfect  whorls  of 
branches  are  most  sought  for.  Prices  vary  from 
25  or  50  cents  up  to  $35  or  $50.  There  is  very 
little  profit  in  the  business  for  those  who  fur- 
nish the  material.  These  are  mostly  farmers  and 
owners  of  woodlots  who  look  upon  the  trees  as 
a  gift  of  nature,  and  in  selling  them  consider  only 
the  labor  of  cutting  and  hauling  and  not  the 
labor  and  expense  required  to  grow  the  trees. 

Commonly  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
the  cutting  and  use  of  these  trees  for  Christmas 
purposes  is  not  a  great  waste,  and  whether  steps 
should  not  be  taken  to  discourage  or  prohibit  it. 
In  the  opinion  of  department  officials  the  cus- 
tom is  so  old,  so  well  grounded,  and  so  venerated, 
that  even  if  it  were  economically  somewhat  in- 
defensible, these  aspects  will  and  should  continue 
to  outweigh  economic  considerations.  It  is  de- 
nied, however,  that  pure  economic  considerations 
would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Christmas 
tree  custom.  Trees  are  for  use,  they  argue,  and 
there  is  no  other  use  to  which  they  could  be  put 
that  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  joy  of  man- 
kind as  their  use  by  children  on  this  one  great 
holiday  of  the  year.  Further,  particularly  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Christmas  trees  are  cut  from  pasture  lands  on 
which  they  are  encroaching  or  from  land  which 
would  be  cleared  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
farm  improvement.  The  trees  would  be  cut  in 
any  event.  A  market  for  them  gives  the  own- 
ers some  return  for  their  labor  if  nothing  more. 
It  is  trae  that  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  the 
Chriptmas  tree  supply  is  sometimes  secured  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  destructive  of  young  growth. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  discouraged. 

That  the  use  of  Christmas  trees  is  perfectly 
compatible,  however,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
forest  is  fully  proved  by  the  practice  in  the 
European  forests.  The  cutting  of  small  trees  for 
Christmas  is  not  there  considered  in  the  least  as 
a  menace  to  the  forest  but  as  a  means  for  im- 
proving the  forest  and  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
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is,  therefore,  constantly  encouraged.  It  is  not 
by  denying  ourselves  the  wholesome  pleasure  of 
liaving  a  bit  of  nature  in  our  homes,  forest 
officials  say,  that  we  shall  pi;p5erve  our  forests 
but  by  learning  how  to  use  them  wisely  and 
properly.  The  following  rules  are  laid  down  by 
the  Forest  Service  for  the  woodland  owner  who 
wishes  to  improve  a  rather  dense  stand  of  ever- 
greens and  market  the  good  trees  for  Christmas 
purposes : 

(1)  Find  a  market  for  Christmas  trees  of  the 
sf)ecies  which  are  growing  on  your  land. 

(2)  Go  through  the  woodland  carefully,  pick 
out  and  mark  the  most  vigorous  specimens  of 
trees.  These  should  be  allowed  to  remain  to 
form  the  mature  stand  of  timber. 

(3)  Mark  for  removal  the  trees  which  are 
crowding  these  better  specimens. 

(4)  Cut  as  many  of  these  inferior  trees  as 
there  is  a  suitable  market  for.  Cut  them  care- 
fully to  avoid  damage  to  the  remaining  trees. 

(5)  Remove  them  carefully  from  the  area  and 
market  them  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  buyer  to  avoid  any  cause  for  dispute. 


Nation  Must  Turn  Attention  ta  Reforesta- 
tion Problems 


^/^  I  ^  HE  United  States  produces  more  than 
I  half  of  the  entire  lumber  cut  of  the 
-*•  world,''  says  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  **and  uses  95  per  cent,  of  that 
amount  here  at  home.  The  exhaustion  of  our 
timber  supply  is  coming  about,  not  because  our 
forests  have  been  used  freely,  but  because  we 
have  failed  to  use  our  timber-growing  land.  The 
problem,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  enormous  area  of 
forest  land  which  has  been  so  logged  and  burned 
that  it  is  producing  little  or  nothing. 

**We  have  more  than  80,000,000  acres,  an  area 
greater  than  all  the  forests  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  have  been  denuded  to  the 
point  of  absolute  idleness  so  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  any  timber  of  commercial  value  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  other  enormous  areas  of  cut- 
over  land  now  growing  but  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  of  timber  which  they  might  produce. 
And  we  are  adding  to  these  areas  of  idle  or 
largely  idle  land  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000 
acres  every  year  as  destructive  logging  and  still 
more  destructive  burning  progress. 

'*This  situation,"  the  Forester  points  out, 
*^  cannot  longer  continue  without  grave  conse- 
quences.   If  we  are  to  remajin  a  Nation  of  wood 


users,  we  must  become  a  Nation  of  wood  grow- 
ers. By  some  means  or  other  we  must  see  to  it 
that  forest  lands  not  needed  for  agriculture  are 
not  allowed  to  lie  idle  but  are  kept  at  work  grow- 
ing timber. 

''Where  Americans  need  more  forests,''  states 
Col.  Greeley,  ''is  largely  on  these  80,000,000  tim- 
ber-denuded acres,  which  could  be  made  pro- 
ductive again  with  proper  attention  and  protec- 
tion against  fires."  Some  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  these  forests  are  needed  are  as  follows: 

"Our  manufacturing  centers  are  drawing  at 
an  enormous  rate  upon  our  timber  supply — from 
two  to  four  times  as  fast  per  capita  as  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

"Our  railroads  require  125,000,000  wooden 
crossties  annually  to  maintain  their  roadbeds  in 
fit  condition  and  take  care  of  new  construction. 

"Our  average  American  uses  125  pounds  of 
paper  a  year — ^made  largely  from  wood — and  the 
growing  circulation  of  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines is  increasing  that  very  genorous  per  capita 
allowance. 

"Our  average  well-kept  farms— using  the  up- 
per Mississippi  Valley  as  an  instance — require 
2,000  board  feet  of  lumber  annually  for  repairs 
and  improvements. 

"Our  Florida  citrus  crop  alone,  for  marketing, 
takes  13,000,000  boxes,  of  5i/^  board  feet  each, 
every  year." 


Effect  Which  Forests  Exert  Upon  Stream 
Flow 


INVESTIGATION  of  the  effect  of  forests 
upon  stream  flow  is  being  made  jointly  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  Weather  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
a  station  in  the  comparatively  light  lorests  of 
the  Colorado  Rockies.  "When  completed,''  says 
the  Department,  "this  investigation  will  furnish 
information  of  great  value  and  significance  for 
this  and  similar  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  agricultural  development  is  dependent 
upon  stream  flow  for  irrigation.*' 

Somewhat  similar  work  has  been  done  in 
Europe,  notably  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Obser- 
vations, extending  over  eighteen  years,  were 
made  upon  two  small  watersheds,  one  wholly,  and 
the  other  one-third,  forested. 

"On  a  proportional  basis,"  the  Forest  Service 
says,  "the  total  annual  stream  discharge  was 
approximately  equal  on  the  two  Zurich  water- 
sheds. In  short,  heavy  rainfalls  the  maximum 
run-off  per  second  in  the  forested  watershed  was 
only  one-third   to  one-half  that   on   the   lightly 
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forested  watersheds,  and  the  total  flood  stage  dis- 
charge usually  one-half.  Although,  as  a  result  of 
very  long,  heavy  rains,  the  run-off  was  the  same 
after  the  forest  soil  had  become  saturated,  the 
forest  cover  appreciably  stabilized  the  stream 
flow  and  reduced  the  extremes  of  both  high  and 
low  water.  The  forest  cover  was  also  beneficial 
in  preventing  landslides,  which  were  common  on 
steep,  unforested  slopes  during  heavy  rains,  and 
in  preventing  erosion,  which  greatly  increases 
flood  damage  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
streams." 


Pennsylvania  Beavers 

IT  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  of  our 
people  to  know  that  the  beaver  has  been  suc- 
cessfully reintroduced  into  the  more  secluded 
of  our  forest  mountain  streams,  and  bids  fair  to 
thrive  and  multiply  if  protected  against  the  med- 
dling of  over  curious  men  and  boys.  Our  illus- 
trations in  this  number  are  taken  from  the  colony 
in  the  Rothrock  reserve  in  Mifflin  County.  There 
is  no  more  interesting  animal  than  the  beaver, 
nor  is  there  any  more  likely  to  resent  interfer- 
ence with  its  domestic  life.  Once  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  whole  colony  is  likely  to  move. 

In  order  to  secure  an  even  level  of  water  in 
and  about  their  home  a  dam  is  the  first  requisite. 
And  in  securing  this  a  wide  area  is  sometimes 
flooded.  In  fact,  many  of  the  low  meadows  that 
we  find  originated  by  soil  from  higher  ground 
settling  in  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  dam. 

The  beaver  has  had  quite  a  part  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Oajiada.  Its  skin  was  one  of  the 
earliest  valualile.  furs  in  demand  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  The  earliest  explorers  of  the 
regions  to  the  wilder  parts  north  of  us  were  the 
hardy  sen-ants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

The  standard  price  for  a  beaver  skin  was  a 
dollar,  and  in  trading,  it  was  the  custom  to  say 
so  many  beavers  for  a  gun,  or  a  blanket,  or  what- 
ever merchandise  was  changing  hands.  When 
the  price  for  martens  was  higher  than  the  price 
for  beaver,  the  trader  said  so  many  beaver  for  a 
marten.  To  illustrate,  suppose  one  marten  was 
worth  ten  beaver  and  a  gun  was  worth  five  mar- 
tens, the  language  of  the  trade  was,  '^Give  me  in 
martens  fifty  beaver  and  I  will  give  you  the 
gun." 

The  flesh  of  the  beaver  has,  to  our  cultivated 
palates,  rather  an  unpleasant  flavor.  It  requires 
but  a  short  time  to  become  accustomed  to  it.  A 
Christmas  feast  in  a  Hudson  Bay  post  is  had'  by 
roasting  a  fat,  skinned  beaver  before  an  open 
dre,  after  stuffing  the  roast  with  properly  pre- 


pared beaver  tails.    The  writer  has  some  pleasant 
remembrances  of  such  a  feast. 

As  a  forestry  proposition  the  beaver  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  an  asset,  for  he  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  neighboring  timber.  He  does  much  of 
his  lumbering  in  the  night,  and  at  any  time  he 
utterly  disregards  such  niceties  as  cleaning  up 
and  destroying  the  brush  that  sooner  or  later 
accumulates  around  his  dwelling.  But  as  a  prob- 
lem for  study,  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
can  well  afford  to  give  him  space  and  allow  him  to 
have  his  own  way.  J.  T.  R- 


New  National  Forest  in  Pennsylvania 

ANEW  National  Forest,  to  be  created  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  River  m 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  minimize  the  danger  of 
destructive  floods  in  the  river  which  have  caused 
losses  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
past.  This  river  is  one  of  the  most  important 
navigable  streams  in  the  State,  and  is  subject  to 
sudden  floods.  By  perpetuating  the  forest  areas 
and  restocking  the  cut-over  lands  of  this  water- 
shed the  danger  of  erosion  and  of  destructive 
floods  will  be  lessened. 

Tracts  of  land  comprising  412,000  acres  in 
Warren,  McKean,  Forest  and  Elk  Counties,  have 
been  approved  for  purchase  by  Federal  officials, 
and  will  be  known  as  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.  This  purchase  uiarks  the  first  applica- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  of  the  "Weeks  Law"  under 
which  lands  on  seventeen  purchase  areas,  total- 
ing 2,000,000  acres,  have  already  been  acquired  in 
the  White  Mountains,  Southern  Appalachians 
and  Ozarks.  The  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  formed  under  this  law,  approved 
the  location  for  purchase  of  1,080,000  acres  in 
Pennsylvania  and  62,000  acres  in  New  York. 
This  latter  area  was  subsequently  excluded  from 
the  program  upon  New  York's  adopting  the  plan 
of  turning  the  land  into  a  State  park. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  the  enabling  act  was  amended  per- 
mitting the  purchase  of  lands  for  Fe<leral  For- 
estry purposes  in  that  State,  but  requiring  that 
all  areas  be  approved  by  the  State  Forestry  De- 
partment, and  the  State  Water  Supply  Commis- 
sion. Approval  by  these  bodies  of  land  selected 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  National  Forest  has  opened  the 
w^ay  for  the  establishment  of  the  reservation,  and 
$150,000  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Grovemment 
out  of  money  available  for  such  work  for  the 
purchase  of  land. 
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In  addition  to  protecting  the  watershed  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  will  be  valuable  for 
timber  production  as  well  as  for  recreational  de- 
velopment. In  its  administration  of  the  tract 
the  Forest  Service  will  pursue  the  policy  of  es- 
tablishing permaneiit  forest  communities  de- 
pendent partly  upon  agriculture  and  partly  upon 
the  forest  resources.  The  class  of  forest  prod- 
ucts needed  by  local  plants  will  be  the  kind  of 
material  grown  in  the  forest  under  scientific 
management. 

Mineral  and  oil  rights  are  not  sought  by  the 
Government,  but  Federal  ownership  of  the  sur- 
face, according  to  forestry  experts,  will  enhance 
the  value  of  oil  and  gas  holdings  not  only  be- 
cause the  land  will  be  protected  from  fire  but 
also  because  timber  will  be  grown  locally  for  the 
development  of  these  underground  resources. 
The  use  of  the  surface  for  building  sites  and  pole 
and  pipe  lines  needed  by  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
tries can  readily  be  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  headquarters  of  the  new  forest  will  be 
located  at  Warren,  Pa. 


The  Forest  as  a  Recreational  Necessity 

AFTER  one  has  listened  to  the  splendid 
papers  and  addresses  that  have  marked 
this  meeting  during  the  past  two  days, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping new  thoughts  along  the  line  of  forestry, 
but  forestry  as  a  whole  has  so  many  factors  that 
one  or  two  of  them  have  perhaps  been  passed 
over  lightly  and  will  permit  of  some  amplifica- 
tion. 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  these  shores  and 
William  Penn  secured  his  famous  grant,  the  name 
Penn's  Woods  was  a  most  suitable  one  for  that 
magnificent  stretch  of  woodland  that  covered 
mountain  and  valley  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Ohio.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  roving, 
scattered  bands,  so  few  in  number  compared  to 
the  vast  empire  they  ruled,  that  many  a  ravine 
had  never  been  explored,  and  many  a  mountain 
perhaps  never  climbed. 

The  Indian  had  no  necessity  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation. Life  itself  was  a  recreation  to  him,  for  he 
lived  on  the  fruits  of  the  hunt  and  of  his  fishing 
and  trapping,  and,  therefore,  he  killed  sparingly 
and  only  for  food  and  clothing.  He  cut  trees 
only  for  fuel  or  lodge-poles.  The  white  man's 
way  is  far  different  and  the  heritage  of  wild  life 
that  the  Indian  might  have  preserved  for  all  time 
has  been  dissipated  md  almost  destroyed  in  less 
than  300  years. 


Today  our  10,000,000  people,  crowded  mostly  in 
towns  and  cities,  are  demanding  increased  recre- 
ational facilities,  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Our  population  is  mounting  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  six  years  we  have  seen  the  number 
of  men  who  take  out  hunting  licenses  in  our  State 
jump  50  per  cent.,  indicating  that  the  recreation- 
al demand  is  increasing  faster  even  than  our 
population. 

How  then  are  we  going  to  provide  a  play- 
ground for  our  people?  How  are  we  going  to 
increase  and  supply  the  game,  to  better  the 
angling,  to  add  to  areas  available  for  camping, 
to  preserve  and  increase  our  wild  things,  which 
make  what  is  left  of  our  woods  a  place  of  life 
and  attraction  to  those  who  visit  them? 

Others  have  answered  these  questions  in  part. 
But  there  is  another  problem: 

When  all  this  is  done,  how  are  we  going  to  in- 
sure posterity  against  the  condition  that  obtains 
in  Europe  and  most  of  the  older  countries  of  the 
world,  a  condition  under  which  recreation  in  the 
hunting  fields  and  fishing  grounds  is  not  open  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  but  only  to  the  few 
who  have  position  or  wealth  sufficient  to  buy 
hunting  or  fishing  rights,  or  to  acquire  hunting 
and  fishing  grounds  as  private  property  and  ad- 
minister it  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their 
friends  ? 

There  appears  to  be  only  two  ways  of  accom- 
plishing this:  One  does  not  at  this  writing  look 
practical,  and  that  is  the  elimination  of  any  legal 
barrier  against  fishing  and  hunting  on  private 
property;  and  the  other  is  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  lands  suitable  for  recreation  by  the  State  or 
its  agencies.  The  recreational  land  is  the  forest 
land  and  laying  aside  all  other  considerations  of 
future  timber  supply,  of  flood  prevention,  of  in- 
surance of  a  supply  of  pure  water,  or  of  the 
economic  value  of  the  forest,  the  forest  land  of 
this  Commonwealth  now  gi'owing  up  into  second 
growth  timber  is  needed,  every  acre  of  it,  for 
the  playground  of  the  people  of  tomorrow,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  their  recreational  op- 
portunities are  preserved  and  increased. 

It  is  perhaps  trite  to  recall  to  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  that  in  every 
national  crisis  it  has  been  the  keen  eye  of  and 
trained  trigger-finger  of  the  American  rifieman 
that  has  decided  the  issue  in  our  favor.  Our 
young  men  do  not  have  to  be  poachers  to  learn 
how  to  stop  the  deer  in  flight  with  a  bullet,  to 
tumble  bruin  over  with  a  single  shot,  to  wing  a 
flying  grouse  or  nail  the  fleeing  bunny.  We  are 
a  nation  of  hunters,  a  nation  of  fishermen  with 
the  love  of  these  things  bred  in  our  very  bones. 
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Our  boys  have  known  how  to  hike,  to  camp,  to 
sleep  in  the  open  and  to  take  care  of  themselves 
before  they  come  of  military  age.  They  know 
how  to  act  in  an  emer<rency  without  an  exponent 
of  Kulture  at  their  elbows  to  do  their  thinking 
for  them.  They  do  not  need  an  expert  in  mathe- 
matics to  figure  out  and  give  them  the  range  on 
the  deer  on  yonder  mountain  side.  They  have 
the  hunter's  eyes,  the  hunter's  quickness  of  ac- 
tion, the  hunter's  ability  to  instantly  meet  the 
unexpected. 

That  is  what  has  made  them,  given  a  few 
weeks'  discipline,  the  best  soldiers  that  ever  the 
sun  shone  on,  the  best  gun  pointers  in  the  world. 
That  is  what  won  the  Revolution,  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  great 
World  War  for  civilization,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  Americans  on  both  sides  is  what  made 
the  Civil  War  such  a  long-drawn,  bloody,  doubt- 
ful issue. 

In  all  these  struggles  the  Pennsylvania  rifle- 
men won  immortal  renown  from  the  days  of  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne's  ragged  frontiersmen  to  the 
epics  of  the  immortal  Twenty-eighth  Division  in 
France. 

Tt  was  our  forests  that  made  these  things  pos- 
sible, that  inspired  our  men  wuth  love  of  liberty, 
that  hardened  our  boy's  bodies  and  cleared  their 
eyes,  and  trained  their  ner\'es. 

There  has  been  no  greater  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  character  than  our 
forests,  because  so  far  our  forests  have  been  close 
to  most  of  us,  have  been  free  to  most  of  us  and 
have  drawn  most  of  us  w^ith  the  lure  of  their 
animal  life  and  beauties  of  their  settings. 

It  is  up  to  Pennsylvania,  it  is  up  to  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  of  today,  to  see  that  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  will  find  the  forest 
hard  by  and  a  pure  stream,  and  above  all  an  open 
path  into  that  forest  that  no  man  may  close  either 
by  wealth  or  influence. 

The  Kuro})ean  princelings  and  feudal  title- 
holders  and  those  who  pandered  to  their  needs 
have  set  for  us  a  warning  that  it  were  impossi- 
ble to  mistake.  Bar  the  people  from  the  forest 
and  you  breed  a  race  of  slaves.  Make  the  forest 
free  and  you  insure  a  race  of  freemen. 

The  preservation  and  increase  of  the  forest  is 
a  solemn  obligation,  and  we  must  face  it  and  dis- 
charge it  as  an  economic  duty,  but  the  recrea- 
tional value  of  a  forest  is  not  to  be  measured  or 
even  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  evi- 
denced in  character,  in  the  love  of  liberty  and 
in  the  ability  to  walk  far,  sleep  anywhere  and 
fight  hard  and  long  for  that  which  we  hold  dear, 
and  these  are  things  beyond  money  and  beyond 


price. — J.    B.     Sansom,     Secretarj-,     Wild    Life 
League  of  Pennsvlvania. 


Forestry  Education 

AL1BF3RAL  estimate  puts  the  present  value 
of  the  13  million  acres  of  largely  devastat- 
ed forest  in  this  state  at  not  over  200 
million  dollars.  This  land  restored  to  producinj: 
forest  will  be  worth  not  less  than  1300  million 
dollars.  This  forest  property  will  be  yielding  a 
tax  income  of  13  million  dollars  annually  before 
the  end  of  the  century  unless  this  generation 
proves  recreant  to  its  responsibilities.  You  have 
already  heard  of  the  great  additional  contribution 
of  this  forest  property  to  our  health;  to  the 
alleviation  of  floods  and  water  conditions;  to  our 
recreation;  to  the  protection  of  our  rich  river 
bottom  farms  and  the  channels  of  navigation. 

Our  i)eople  do  not  sense  the  size  of  the  thini;! 
Here  is  an  area  equal  to  the  entire  improved  farm 
area  of  the  state  in  need  of  upbuilding.  An 
area  about  three  times  the  entire  area  of  New 
Jersey.  The  larger  capital  returns  will  be  far 
in  the  future.  The  contributory  returns — ^health, 
water,  wild  life,  recreation — ^will  begin  to  pay 
dividends  at  once! 

Civilization  progresses  only  as  capital  is  saved 
and  applied  to  produce  tenfold  in  the  future. 
The  vision  of  future  crops  prompts  the  planting 
and  care  of  an  orchard.  The  vision  of  coming 
centuries  of  saving  in  transportation  costs  le<l 
to  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Tt  is  this 
harnessing  of  the  powers  of  nature  that  yields 
civilization  its  horn  of  plenty.  China  starves  be- 
cause she  does  not  look  ahead — does  not  develop 
her  coal  beds,  irrigate  her  vast  plains,  reforest 
her  stripi>ed  and  gullied  mountains  that  pour 
destruction  on  her  valleys  below.  We  say  China 
needs  education. 

In  treatment  of  her  great  forest  property, 
Pennsylvania  is  a  China — though  happily  today 
an  awakening  China.  Pennsylvania  needs  fores- 
try education  and  needs  it  badly.  Our  public 
school  geographies  give  more  space  to  Afghani- 
stan than  to  the  forest  area  covering  almost  one 
half  of  their  own  state!  Is  it  surprising  when 
a  past  president  of  an  Agricultural  College  should 
have  declared  not  more  than  20  years  aco, 
''forestry  is  a  fad"  and  he  would  have  none  of 
it — is  it  surprising  that  we  need  forestry  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania! 

We  have  had  our  Spartan  three  hundred  who 
have  held  the  pass  of  progress  against  the  hosts 
of  forest  devastation.  We  have  the  finest  basic 
forestry  law  of  any  state  in  the  country,  thanks 
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to  the  Rothrock  band  of  patriots.  Our  Forestry 
Department  has  powers  not  possessed  by  the 
National  Forestry  organization.  But  to  get  re- 
sults requires  education,  education  and  more 
education. 

Without  education  of  the  people  as  to  the  need 
and  benefits  of  forestry,  the  capital  for  its  de- 
velopment will  not  be  granted.  Without  popular 
forestry'  education  the  foresters  cannot  secure 
that  cooperation  and  support  from  the  local 
populace  that  alone  will  make  the  great  forest 
capital  safe. 

Without  technical  forestry  education  the 
forests  cannot  be  protected,  improved  and  or- 
^ranized.  They  will  not  regularly  and  without 
end  yield  their  crops  of  timber  and  wood  goods 
in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way.  Without 
rangers,  nursery  foreman,  road  and  logging  fore- 
men the  forester  cannot  carry  out  his  protection, 
engineering,  reforestation  and  marketing  plans. 

Forestry  Education  then  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Popular  education. 

2.  Special  forestry  courses  as  a  help  to  agri- 
culture students  and  agricultural  high  school 
teachers. 

3.  Technical  education  for  our  professional 
foresters. 

4.  More  elementary  training  for  the  rangers, 
nurserymen  and  forest  foremen.  The  so  called 
*  *  Vocational  training. ' ' 

Since  almost  half  of  our  state  land  is  absolute 
forest  land,  the  condition  and  development  of 
this  land  is  a  matter  that  concerns  every  mem- 
ber of  the  population.  The  general  adult  citizen- 
ship must  be  reached  through  all  avenues  of 
publicity,  such  as: 

The  Press, 

The  State  Forestry  Association, 

lectures  and  Lantern  Slides, 

Posters, 

Exhibits, 

Civic  Clubs, 

Agriculture  Extension  (^ourses, 

Arbor  Day,  and  especially  through  the  use  of 
the  Forest. 

The  scholars  must  be  reached  through  the 
public  schools  in  addition.  Geogi-aphy  and  Eng- 
lish reading  texts,  civics,  forest  excursions  and 
the  school  garden,  are  properly  accountable  for 
general  forest  instruction.  The  boy-scout  mo>'e- 
raent  can  be  greatly  helped  by  forestry. 

The  Agricultural  Hiirh  School  student  must 
get  some  knowledge  of  the  commercial  woods 
along  with  his  shop  course;  learn  to  know  the 
trees  in  the  natural  science  course ;  and  have  some 


woodlot  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  farm 
woodlot  and  the  marketing  of  its  products  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  Agricultural  College  student  may  usually 
elect  enough  forestry  to  handle  the  farm  wood- 
lot  as  intelligently  as  the  farm,  and  to  teach  the 
required  forestry  subjects  in  the  Agricultural 
High  School. 

P^rofessional  foresters  reipiire  a  full  collegiate 
training.  They  must  have  enough  basic  natural 
science  to  understand  the  development  of  trees 
and  forests:  They  must  have  enough  engineering 
to  develop  the  forest  communications  and  get  out 
the  timber:  They  must  have  economics,  book- 
keeping and  law  to  handle  the  business  which  is 
often  of  a  large  size. 

The  forester  must  have  English  enough  to 
present  accurate  reports,  and  should  be  able  to 
present  his  work  acceptably  to  an  audience.  In 
fact  the  professional  forester  must  have  such  a 
broad  educational  foundation  that  there  is  serious 
agitation  to  require  five  years  of  college  training. 

The  practicing  forester  must  often  endure 
personal  hardship  and  live  under  unattractive 
social  conditions.  He  must  understand  the  forest 
population.  To  prepare  him  for  this  special  life 
the  forest  school  should  be  located  within  easy 
access  of  an  organized  forest  property. 

The  student  who  is  expected  to  thus  thoroughly 
train  himself  for  a  life  of  public  service  desires 
to  know  more  about  the  specific  need  and  demand 
for  trained  foresters.  A  committee  on  Technical 
Forest  Education  apjwinted  by  the  State  Fores- 
try Commissioner  recently  reported  as  follows: 

''This  potential  forest  domain  of  13  million 
acres  is  about  three  times  the  entire  area  of  the 
whole  state  of  New  Jersey.  Only  about  one- 
tenth  of  this  vast  area  is  receiving  development 
attention  from  trained  foresters — ^that  is  the  one 
and  one-tenth  million  acres  at  present  owned  by 
the  state.  When  this  entire  area  is  organized, 
even  on  the*  emergency  organization  scale  of 
50,000  acres  of  forest  land  to  each  forester,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  full -experienced  foresters  will 
be  needed  with  one  hundred  more  assistant  fores- 
ters, or  a  forest  force  of  350  trained  men.  The 
wood  using  industries  will  need  an  additional 
TOO  forestrj^  trained  men  or  a  total  demantt  (ex- 
cluding foresters  accepting  emplojTuent  outside 
the  state)  of  410  men.  Tt  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  educated 
in  any  profession  remain  in  that  profession,  so 
that  to  secure  a  permanent  force  of  450  foresters 
the  state  must  train  in  the  neighborhood  of  750 
men. 

"Granting  a  period  of  25  years  to  accomplish 
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this,  an  output  of  30  foresters  per  year  would 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  program.  The  state 
must  in  sheer  self  protection  acquire  five  million 
acres  additional  of  the  total  13  in  the  next  ten 
years.  The  State  Forestry  Department's  own 
needs  will  then  be  a  total  of  150  to  200  trained 
men. 

''If  the  average  length  of  service  of  a  forester 
be  placed  at  25  years,  maintenance  of  the  State 
Department's  permanent  personnel  will  require  8 
men  added  annually,  or  13  men  graduated  from 
the  professional  course  (40  per  cent,  allowed  as 
above  for  wastage).  The  requirements  of  private 
forests  and  the  wood  using  industries  will  re- 
quire a  maintenance  addition  annually  of  10 
permanent  men  or  17  graduates  (allowing  for 
wastage). 

''To  summarize  the  needs  of  our  state  for 
trained  foresters,  conservative  judgment  would 
indicate  the  following  situation: 

Permanent    Number 
Force        Trained 
Organizing  the  13   million  (60%  of  all 
acres    of    forest    in    the    trained) 
state  will  require  a  per- 
manent force  (in  the  next 

25  years)   of   350  580 

Wood  Using  industries  ...        100  170 

Total    450  750 

To  maintain  this  force  al- 
lowing an  average  service 
of  25  years  will  require 

an  annual  addition 18  30 

"While  the  need  for  men  is  substantial,  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance  the  field  is  not  large.  Any 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  public  and  encourage 
large  enrollment  in  the  forestry  courses  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  In  fact  such  false  popularity 
would  only  lure  into  the  profession  men  senti- 
mentally inclined  toward  the  'babbling  brooks,' 
and  'sighing  pines'  only  to  experience  the  rude 
disillusionment  by  the  singed  eyelids  of  the 
forest  fire  combat,  the  briar  torn  skin  of  the 
survey,  and  the  aching  back  of  the  tree  planting 
campaign.  This  post-graduate  training  as  an 
'under  forester'  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  hard  headed  practical  directing  forester. 

"The  requirements  of  a  successful  forester  are 
such  that  the  men  undertaking  it  should  be 
either  carefully  selected,  or  at  least  given  a 
chance  in  summer  forest  work  to  face  a  practical 
forest  test  which  will  generally  eliminate  the 
sentimental  dabbler. 

"It  is  sometimes  stated  that  only  10  per  cent, 
of  all  educational  effort  hits  the  mark — that  is, 
our   educational   system   is   only   10  per   cent. 


efficient.  This  is  evidently  an  untrath,  bat  the 
fact  that  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  trained  in 
the  different  professions  stick  to  those  inrofes- 
sions,  shows  that  an  earlier  determination  of  a 
man's  natural  bent  would  decrease  this  40  per 
cent,  wastage.  Few  professions  have  as  effective 
an  opportunity  to  have  prospective  students  test 
their  physical  fitness  and  mental  bent,  as  forestry 
has,  by  means  of  a  preliminary  tr^-out  in  actual 
forest  work  and  under  actual  forest  li\'ing  con- 
ditions. 

"Every  Agricultural  College  demands  that  its 
equipment  include  one  or  more  experimental 
farms.  Not  garden  plots  or  green  house  plants, 
but  full  man-sized  commercial  farms.  An  at- 
tempt to  locate  an  Agricultural  College  in  a 
large  city  would  excite  educational  derision. 
Farm  students  must  know  their  problems  at  first 
hand.  They  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  soil,  climatic  factors,  labor,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  on  a  commercial  scale.  Not 
satisfied  with  that,  many  colleges  are  now  requir- 
ing summer  work  on  accredited  farms. 

"The  farm  student  could  much  more  easily 
gain  the  practical  education  after  college  than 
the  forest  student.  The  results  of  errors  in  farm 
production  and  animal  husbandry  show  them- 
selves within  a  season  or  several  at  most.  Errors 
of  the  young  forester  may  not  become  apparent 
for  years,  as  forests  develop  slowly,  hence  it  be- 
comes clear  that  the  forester's  education  should 
be  carried  out  on  or  adjacent  to  the  forest.  He 
needs  have  the  clearest  possible  understanding 
of  the  factors  of  the  soil,  climate  and  the  myraid 
interrelated  organisms  that  make  the  forest  or 
destroy  it.  He  must  have  an  understanding  of 
forest  labor  for  without  cooperation  with  the 
forest  and  mountain  folk  forestry  is  impossible. 
It  seems  a  real  parody  to  take  a  man  from  the 
city,  send  him  to  a  forest  school  in  a  city,  keep 
him  there  4  years,  permitting  him  possibly  three 
six-week  periods  in  the  forest — ^18  weeks  in  all 
and  then  call  him  a  'professional  forester.' 
Four  years  of  48  weeks  each  in  constant  study  of 
the  forest  and  its  development  or  in  constant 
touch  with  the  forest  and  its  people  is  none  too 
long  to  warrant  the  title  Forester.  Even  then 
a  previous  preparatory  training  including  much 
outdoor  and  practical  experience  is  to  be  en- 
couraged and  later  will  be  demanded. 

"The  Forest  school  in  the  city  without  its 
large  forest  laboratory  for  training  is  as  ineffec- 
tive and  absurd  as  a  College  of  Agriculture  in 
a  city  without  a  farm,  or  a  Medical  School  in 
the  woods  without  a  hospital  for  its  clinics. 
Modem  education  is  more  and  more  demanding  a 
training  with  practice  in  it. 
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''It  may  be  objected  that  most  of  the  present 
Forest  Schools  are  attached  to  Universities.  This 
has  been  the  easiest  course  to  follow  and  as  long 
as  their  graduates  are  mostly  propaganda  fores- 
ters, teachers  of  forestry,  State  (administrative) 
foresters,  and  have  not  been  put  in  charge  of  a 
forest  or  forest  land  as  real  practicing  foresters, 
their  deficient  training  has  not  been  so  apparent. 
Now  that  the  demand  for  this  class  of  foresters 
is  less  active,  these  schools  are  turning  to  the 
forestry  courses  specialized  in  the  wood-using 
industries  and  not  in  timber  production  which  re- 
quires the  real  forester  and  is  the  much  more 
vital  problem,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania. 

''This  brings  us  up  squarely  to  a  comparison 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Uni- 
versity Forest  School: 
Advantages  Claimed. 

1.  Economy. 

2.  More  Specialized  Instructors. 

(a)  The  existing  University  administrative 
organization  lessens  the  overhead  charges 
of  instruction.   , 

(b)  Non-Forestry  courses  may  be  taken 
in  other  Departments  with  larger  classes, 
thus  lessening  the  expense  of  non-forestry 
instruction. 

' '  There  is  some  truth  in  this  argument.  Yet  the 
most  expensive  forest  school  in  the  country,  if 
not  in  the  world,  is  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Forestry  where  the  cost  of  instruction  per 
student  per  year  falls  between  $1200  and  $1500 
(year  1920). 

' '  This  economy  in  non-forestry  instruction  often 
is  a  large  waste  and  no  economy.  For  instance 
the  Univ.  of  Toronto  Forest  School  student  must 
take  their  geology  with  the  Mning  Engineers — 
a  two  year  course  where  a  special  geology  course 
planned  for  foresters  would  require  but  one 
semester  according  to  Dr.  Femow.  (Forest 
School  Conference  1913). 

' '  The  large  faculties  permit  of  greater  speciali- 
zation. This  applies  only  to  the  non-forestry 
subjects,  and  although  the  instructors  may  be 
more  specialized  their  courses  must  often  be  more 
general.  A  Botany  class  may  contain  Agri- 
cultural students,  teachers,  general  art  students, 
and  foresters — ^thus  forbidding  the  presenting  of 
the  botany  mainly  from  the  forest  viewpoint. 
A  Geology  class  may  contain  students  of  agri- 
culture, mining  engineering  and  forestry.  The 
mining  engineer's  viewpoint  and  interest  will 
probably  govern  the  eourse. 
Disadvantages. 

"1.  Study  about  forests  instead  of  studying 
the  forest.  No  opportunity  to  coordinate  theory 
and  practice. 


2.  Loss  of  time  and  expense  in  forest  visits. 

3.  Lack  of  contact  with  forest  x)eoples  and 
practical  life. 

4.  Development  of  social  tastes  and  habits 
that  later  bring  discontent  when  placed  in  the 
usual  forest  environment. 

"The  disadvantages  of  the  University  School 
become  the  advantages  of  the  Technical  School 
attached  to  the  forest.  The  weight  of  advantage 
lies  with  the  school  in  the  forest.  For  example — 
the  most  vital  problem  in  our  forests  at  this  state 
is  their  protection  from  fire.  Yet  the  University 
Forest  School  has  no  opportunity  to  get  the  forest 
student  in  practical  touch  with  this  most  vital 
subject.  One  might  almost  say  most  University 
students  do  not  know  the  smell  of  smoke  from  a 
forest  fire,  unless  they  get  it  independently  of 
the  University  course." 

I  take  this  stand  not  because  our  state  school 
has  been  wisely  located  on  a  23,000  acre  state 
forest  in  an  advanced  stage  of  organization  but 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  best 
pedagogy  of  linking  technical  forestry  educa- 
tion theory  very  closely  with  practice. 

Pennsylvania  occupies  a  unique  position  in  that 
it  is  the  only  State  that  maintains  a  forest  school 
for  its  own  Forest  Service. 

Although  there  are  two  professional  forest 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  the  output  of  foresters 
does  not  exceed  the  previously  outlined  need  of 
the  state — ^if  the  public  will  insist  on  the  restora- 
tion of  its  vast  forest  property.  The  training 
could,  however,  well  be  handled  at  one  institution 
and  an  offer  looking  toward  amalgamation  has 
been  made.  New  York  State  spends  four  times 
as  much  on  one  of  its  two  schools  of  forestry  as 
Pennsylvania  spends  on  both  of  hers. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  separating 
vocational  and  professional  forestry.  I  hope  our 
population  will  never  become  so  stratified  and 
undemocratic  that  a  man  cannot  start  in  as  a 
forest  ranger  and  work  himself  up  to  the  most 
eminent  position  among  professional  foresters. 
However,  the  Mining  Engineer  needs  the  mine 
foreman  to  work  out  his  plans ;  the  civil  engineer 
needs  the  track  foreman  and  the  master  mechanic 
to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  Architectural  Engi- 
neer needs  the  master  brick-layer,  mason  and 
carpenter.  So  the  Forester  needs  the  forest 
ranger  and  woods  foreman,  with  special  training 
to  carry  out  the  detailed  work  in  the  forest. 
Thus  far  these  men  like  the  vocational  men  above 
are  apprentice  trained — trained  in  the  school  of 
woods. 

Later  there  will  be  some  additional  training 
necessary  and  the  forestry  high  school  must  be 
organized.     Here   the   boys'  from   the  grammar 
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grade  may  enter  and  after  two  years  of  high 
school  science,  mathematics  and  cultui*al  subjects 
with  two  years  of  forestry  training,  will  be  better 
able  to  carry  out  plans  for  forest  organization, 
engineering  and  timber  utilization  than  the  pres- 
ent practical  men — especially  after  getting  the 
required  field  experience  in  addition  to  the  school- 
ing. 

One  disadvantage  in  the  organization  of  such 
a  school  at  present  is  that  the  field  for  these  men 
is  so  widely  scattered  that  the.  students  would 
have  to  be  brought  to  a  central  point  and  the 
school  would  then  become  a  boarding  school. 
This  wide  source  of  students  would  make  it 
difficult  for  a  local  public  school  board  to  organize 
and  supi)ort,  even  with  a  money  subsidy  from 
the  federal  vocation  education  appropriation. 

At  present  several  colleges  in  the  country  are 
trying  to  fill  the  need  of  ranger  education  through 
the  establishment  of  short  courses. 

E.  A.  Ziegler. 


Plant  Black  Walnuts  Along  Highways 

The  war  demand  drew  heavily  upon  the  black 
walnut  timber  supply.  The  condition  became 
alai'ming,  as  it  was  recognized  that  unless  there 
should  be  a  decrease  in  the  cutting:,  the  merchant- 
able trees  would  soon  be  gone.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  war  ended  before  the  larger  trees 
entirely  disappeared.  Now  a  reaction  is  setting 
in.  Black  walnuts  are  being  planted  in  small 
numbers  by  many  persons,  directly  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  advocated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  conspicuous  instance  of  planting  has  oc- 
curred near  Saginaw,  Mich.  Last  tall,  Hon.  W. 
S.  Linton,  president  of  the  Northern  Nut  Grow- 
ers' Association,  procured  30  bushels  of  walnuts 
from  trees  at  the  home  of  George  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Va».  These  were  shipped  to 
Saginaw  and  in  the  main  distributed  among  the 
school  children  of  the  county  and  planted,  two 
in  a  hill,  on  school  grounds  and  along  public 
roads  and  streets.  Two  thousand  were  placed 
in  a  nursery  for  later  transplanting  in  one  of 
the  public  parks  of  Saginaw. 

The  department  believes  that  a  movement  of 
this  character  has  large  possibilities  for  good  in 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  in  view  of  the  known  differences  of  hardiness 
existing  in  many  species  of  native  trees,  special 
care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  extensive  plant- 
ing of  nuts  or  trees  from  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  country  in  sections  where  destructively 
low  temperatures  are  occasionally  experienced. 


National  Forests  of  the  Eastern  United 
States 

PUBLIC  sentiment  in  advocacy  of  national 
forests  in  the  southern  Appalachian  and 
WHte  Mountain  regions  is  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  development  of  the  movement  has  been 
in  no  way  hasty  or  precipitate.  To  the  contrary, 
few  measures  have  received  more  searching  and 
detailed  study  and  consideration  by  so  large  a 
number  of  men  of  such  diverse  political,  regional, 
and  industrial  or  professional  interests. 

A  memorial  addressed  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gress in  December  1899,  by  the  Appalachian 
National  Park  Association,  is  the  first  formally 
recorded  step  in  the  movement.  While  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Park  in  the  southern 
Appalachians,  and  dwelling  upon  the  beauty  and 
healthfulness  of  the  region,  the  memorial  em- 
phasized the  calamities  of  flood  and  drought  re- 
sulting from  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  forests 
and  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  guardian  of  the  national  interests, 
*'not  the  least  among  which  are  the  rivers,"  to 
protect  their  sources  and  the  water  supply  of 
the  country.  The  memorial,  citing  the  threat  of 
destructive  logging  stated  '*The  national  govern- 
ment and  it  alone  can  prevent  this  destructioD 
and  by  the  application  of  methods  of  scientific 
forestry,  preserve  the  forests  as  a  heritage  and 
blessing  to  unborn  generations." 

During  the  ten  years  that  followed  the  birth 
of  this  memorial  six  different  Congresses  gave 
consideration  to  a  total  of  forty-seven  different 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  relating  to  the  subject. 
At  first  localized  in  the  southern  Appalachians, 
sectional  in  character,  and  sponsored  largely  by 
southern  Senators  and  Representatives  it  rapidly 
developed  the  strong  interest  and  support  of 
other  sections,  particularly  of  New  England,  and 
the  bill  which  became  a  law  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  later 
a  Senator  and  now  Secretary  of  War,  and  as 
such  the  President  of  the  National  Forest  Re- 
servation Commission. 

President  McKinley  and  President  Roosevelt 
both  discussed  and  endorsed  the  movement  in 
messages  to  Congress.  The  debates  in  Congress 
were  extensive  and  analytical.  Constitutional 
questions  were  carefully  weighed.  Numerous 
committee  meetings  were  held,  presided  over  or 
participated  in  by  men  of  national  prominence. 
Newspaper  comment  was  general  and  eonstmo- 
tive.  Scientific  agencies  studied  and  discussed 
the  major  premises.  Governors  of  States  took 
active  parts  in  forming  the  program  eventually 
to  become  a  law. 
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The  Weeks  law  has  several  features  of  con- 
spicuous importance  to  the  States.  The  important 
teatures  of  its  administration  are  vested  in  a 
Commission  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  is  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  two  members 
of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  Representatives  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  No  purchase  area  can 
be  established  or  land  purchased  or  condemna- 
tion proceeding  initiated  without  the  approval  of 
this  commission. 

The  determination  of  the  relation  between  the 
lands  embraced  in  a  proposed  purchase  area  and 
tlie  navigability  of  the  streams  on  whose  water- 
sheds they  lie,  rests  with  the  United  States 
(Jeological  Survey,  whose  favorable  recommenda- 
tions must  be  secured  before  a  new  area  is  pro- 
posed for  consideration  by  the  Commission. 

The  act  prohibits  the  purchase  of  land  within 
a  state,  unless  and  until  that  state  has  given  its 
assent,  through  an  enabling  act  passed  by  its 
legislature,  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  sale  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, of  small  tracts  of  agricultural  land  which, 
through  necessity,  have  been  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  large  areas  of  forested  lands,  thus 
releasing  for  farming  use  lands  chiefly  valuable 
for  that  purpose.  The  reservation  of  timber  or 
mineral  rights  is  also  authorized. 

One  important  provision  of  the  Act  is  that 
jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  over  per- 
sons upon  lands  acquired  under  the  act  shall  not 
be  affected  or  changed  by  their  permanent  re- 
servation and  administration  as  national  forests, 
consequently  no  state  loses  its  jurisdiction,  and 
no  resident  upon  acquired  lands  loses  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  citizen,  or  is  absolved  from 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  state. 

Fishing,  hunting  and  other  forms  of  recreation 
are  recognized  as  highly  important  and  desirable 
uses  of  the  national  forests  and  as  such  are 
encouraged  and  facilitated  as  far  as  practicable, 
with  no  restrictions  except  those  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  lands  lie.  Three 
states,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
have  enacted  special  legislation  which  permits 
the  federal  government  to  regulate  fishing  and 
hunting  on  its  own  lands,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  of  the  Pisgah  Forest,  in  North 
Carolina,  which  was  maintained  as  a  private  game 
preserve  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  legal  authority  granted  has  not  been 


asserted  and  there  has  been  no  effort  or  desire 
to  restrict  hunting  and  fishing  so  long  as  state 
laws  are  not  violated. 

The  eastern  states  containing  National  Forests 
share  with  those  of  the  west  the  right  to  a  portion 
ot'  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  National 
Forest  resources.  Out  of  every  dollar  paid  for 
forest  resources  or  uses,  twenty-five  cents  goes 
to  the  state  for  the  support  of  its  schools  and 
roads,  ten  cents  is  expended  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  within  the 
Forest  and  an  additional  ten  cents  is  retained  in 
the  Treasury'  to  build  up  a  sinking  fund  to  com- 
pensate the  Government  for  money  advanced  for 
road  construction  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1916. 

The  protection  of  the  navigability  of  navigable 
streams  is  the  cardinal  purpose  of  the  Weeks 
Law,  but  early  in  its  administration  it  became 
evident  that  with  this  puri)ose  there  could  be 
correlated  that  of  actual  forest  management  and 
timber  production.  The  twofold  importance  of 
the  purchase  areas  gives  them  a  value  both  to  the 
state  and  the  nation  that  is  difiScult  of  exaggera- 
tion. By  their  means  watersheds  are  maintained 
in  a  condition  of  maximum  service  and  at  the 
same  time  are  producing  the  supplies  of  timber 
which  mean  so  much  to  the  wood-using  industries 
and  therefore  to  the  general  {irosperity  of  the 
state.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  state 
will  regard  the  federal  forests  within  its  borders 
as  distinct  assets ;  i>rotective  of  the  state 's  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  and  productive  of  raw 
materials  upon  which  its  most  important  indus- 
tries depend. 

The  work  of  building  up  an  adequate  system 
of  National  Forests  in  the  eastern  states,  which 
has  now  been  in  progress  for  ten  years,  has 
been  conducted  wholly  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  the  state  and  never  in  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion. Forests  have  been  established  only  when 
and  where  the  people  of  a  state  desired  them. 
They  have  been  carefully  correlated  with  exist- 
ing or  proposed  systems  of  state  forests.  Selfish 
or  blind  disregard  of  the  states  plans  or  desires, 
or  rivalry  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  would  be 
absolutely  inexcusable,  for  the  field  of  opportun- 
ity for  constructive  work  open  to  the  federal 
government  is  so  wide  and  demanding  that  even 
the  most  optimistic  scarcely  dare  anticipate  ap- 
propriations adequate  to  finance  a  program  com- 
mensurate with  the  government's  obligations,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  states,  cities  and  private 
owners  as  well  to  share  in  this  great  movement 
of  public  necessity.  This  is  a  project  in  which 
the  state  and  the  nation  must  work  hand  in  hand, 
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each  dischargmg  the  part  of  the  duty  which  its 
limitations  will  permit. 

Up  to  date  eighteen  purchase  areas  have  been 
formally  oi-ganized  and  established  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hamx>- 
shire,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  The  gross  aggre- 
gate acreage  contained  within  these  eighteen 
areas  is  8,467,851  acres.  Of  this  acreage,  1,866,- 
964  acres  has  been  or  is  in  process  of  being  pur- 
chased at  a  total  cost  of  $9,799,147.34  or  $5.26 
per  acre. 

Absolute  and  exclusive  ownership  and  control 
by  the  federal  government  of  all  the  land  within 
the  purchase  areas  is  not  contemplated,  nor  is  it 
desirable.  The  areas  contain  many  small  in- 
terior valleys  best  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
considerable  land  in  mimicipal  or  private  owner- 
ship which  is  being  protected  and  managed  so  as 
to  conserve  its  forest  values.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  government  holdings  should  be 
extended  and  additional  purchases  are  being 
made  as  fast  as  funds  are  given  by  Congress. 

The  Commission  has  given  its  provisional  ap- 
proval to  the  establishment  of  a  purchase  area 
in  Pennsylvania,  embracing  approximately  one 
million  acres  gross  including  within  its  exterior 
boundaries  all  of  McKean  county,  nearly  all  of 
Forest  and  Elk  counties,  the  eastern  third  of 
Warren  county  and  a  small  portion  of  Potter 
County.  However,  the  amendment  to  the  enabl- 
ing act  passed  recently  by  the  legislature  stipu- 
lates that  the  prior  consent  of  the  State  Forest 
Commission  and  the  State  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission must  be  secured  before  lands  are  pur- 
chased, consequently  the  preliminary  details  are 
now  being  arranged  with  the  two  organizations 
mentioned,  and  the  area  will  be  adjusted  to  meet 
th-eir  wishes. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  several  other  areas 
in  Pennsylvania  to  determine  their  suitability  as 
purchase  areas,  but  the  one  provisionally  ap- 
proved is  regarded  as  much  the  most  important. 
Because  of  its  position  on  the  north  fork  of  the 
Allegheny  River  it  bears  a  most  important  re- 
lation to  the  problem  of  flood  prevention  to  which 
Pittsburgh  has  given  so  much  attention,  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  reforestation  of 
the  tract,  combined  with  similar  work  on  the 
State  Forest  which  practically  adjoins  it,  will 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  flood  situation. 

Within  the  region  tributary  to  the  area  may 
be  found  types  of  industrial  development  de- 
pendent upon  forest  products  probably  more  in- 
tensive and  extensive  than  in  any  other  region 
of  comparable  size.  Wood  utilization  and  wood 
reduction  plants  are  numerous,  but  are  rapidly 


beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  diminishing  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials.  Plans  of  management 
which  will  result  in  the  permanently  sustained 
production  of  timber  adequate  to  supply  these 
plants,  which  represent  enormous  investments  of 
capital,  will  give  them  a  permanently  productive 
and  profitable  status,  where  they  now  face  virtual 
suspension  of  operation. 

Pennsylvania  presents  a  wide  field  for  effective 
work  in  forestry,  but  since  the  state  itself  is 
meeting  the  situation  so  admirably  the  extension 
of  the  Government's  acquisition  work  to  other 
areas  is  not  at  present  contemplated.  If  at  a 
later  date,  however,  the  development  of  the 
State's  forest  plans  indicates  the  desirability  of 
further  acquisition  work,  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  undoubtedly  will  be  glad 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  other  purchase 
areas. 

However,  the  benefits  Pennsylvania  will  derive 
from  the  Weeks  law  work  are  not  measured  by 
the  acreage  of  land  purchased  within  the  state. 
With  her  large  mileage  of  main  river  channels, 
she  is  vitally  interested  in  watershed  protection 
from  the  standpoint  of  navigation  and  of  flood 
prevention.  The  Mbnongahela  Forest  is  not  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  nevertheless  it  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  flood  conditions  at  Pitts- 
burgh. With  her  highly  developed  wood  using 
industries  Pennsylvania 's  interest  in  forest  pro- 
duction is  vital  and  direct.  It  would  be  better 
if  the  raw  materials  used  in  her  plants  were  pro- 
duced in  the  State,  but  it  is  also  better  that  they 
be  produced  in  an  adjoining  state  than  that  they 
be  not  produced  at  all.  As  one  of  the  principal 
wood  consuming  and  importing  states  of  the 
nation,  Pennsylvania  will  profit  by  better  forms 
of  forest  management  no  matter  in  what  state 
they  are  applied. 

Because  this  is  true  you  will  be  interested  no 
doubt,  in  the  plans  for  the  future  progress  of 
the  Weeks  law  work.  First,  it  seems  desirable 
to  increase  the  Government's  holdings  in  the 
present  purchase  areas  to  approximately  five 
million  acres,  which  means  the  purchase  of  about 
three  million  acres  more.  That  having  been  done, 
an  extension  of  purchase  areas  will  be  next  in 
order.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  to 
the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams,  the  field  is 
wide.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  are  states  in 
which  no  purchases  have  thus  far  been  made, 
but  where  there  are  many  millions  of  acres 
of  the  kind  desirable  for  national  forest  purposes. 
L.  F.  Kneipp,  Assistant  Forester, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
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EDITORIAL 

HE  following  quotation  is  part  of  a  law 
found  on  page  271,  Pamphlet  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1911 : 

An  Act 

Empowering  the  United  States  of  America  to  ac- 
quire land  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  Na- 
tional Forest  Reserves,  by  purchase  or  by  con- 
demnation proceedings;  and  granting  to  the 
United  States  of  America  all  rights  necessary 
for  control  and  regulation  of  such  reserves. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  United 
States  of  America  is  hereby  empowered  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  or  by  making  adequate  com- 
pensation under  condemnation  proceedings,  such 
lands  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  needed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  National  Forest  Reserves  in  this 
State,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress,  en- 
titled, *'An  Act  to  enable  any  State  to  co-oper- 
ate with  any  other  State  or  States,  or  with  the 
United  States,  for  the  protection  of  the  water- 
sheds of  navigable  streams,  and  to  appoint  a 
commission  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  the  navigability  of  navi- 
gable rivers,''  approved  the  first  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven :  Provided, 
That  the  approval  of  the  State  Forestry  Reserva- 
tion Commission  and  the  Water  Supply  Commis- 
sion shall  be  first  had  and  obtained:  Provided 
further.  That  if  at  any  time  in  the  future,  after 
t)^e  establishment  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
such  National  Forest  Reserves  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  Commonwealth  shall 
desire  to  resume  complete  ownership  and  control 
over  said  lands,  it  may  do  so  by  appropriate  legis- 
lative action,  providing  therein  for  the  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  America  of  all 
moneys  which  may  have  been  spent  in  acquiring 
lands  the  ownership  of  which  is  to  be  resumed, 
and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
centum  per  annum:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  shall  retain 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  United  States 
in  and  over  such  lands,  so  far  that  civil  process, 
in  all  cases,  ^nc}  sv^ch  criminal  process  as  may 


issue  under  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  against  any  person  charged  with 
the  commission  of  any  crime,  without  or  within 
said  jurisdiction,  may  be  executed  thereon  in  like 
manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

The  law  as  it  stands  above,  is  an  evident  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  that  the  land  of  this 
Commonwealth  was  under  control  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  the  privilege  asked  for  by 
the  United  States  could  only  be  acquired  legally 
tlu-ough  an  enabling  act  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  only  after  the  approval  of  the 
State  Forestry  Reservation  Commission  and  the 
Water  Supply  Commission. 

The  law  remained  inoperative  until  1921,  when 
the  clause  was  repealed  which  empowered  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  reclaim  lands  from  the 
general  government  by  legislative  action,  **  pro- 
viding for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  ail 
moneys  expended  in  acquiring  the  lands,  the  own- 
ership of  which  is  lo  be  resumed,  and  interest 
thereon,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  centum  per  an- 
num.'*  The  objectionable  clause  was  positively 
insisted  upon  by  the  Pennsylvanians  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration,  and  when  the  meas- 
ure was  finally  passed  its  retention  was  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  Government  in  Washington. 
It  was  a  deadlock  which  revealed  two  things, 
first,  that  there  was  great  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  inviting  the  general  govern- 
ment to  increased  authority  in  any  part  of  our 
area,  and  second,  that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  retain  for 
all  time  anj'  authority  it  might  acquire. 

Increased  centralization  of  power  in  Washing- 
ton was  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  sf>ectre 
haunting  many  conservative  minds;  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  integrity  of  the  general  govern- 
ment was  sometimes  threatened  by  uncontrolled 
State,  or  mob  action.  Any  new  form  of  Federal 
control  in  portions  of  Permsylvania  was  regard- 
ed as  but  the  entering  wedge  of  an  intent  to  regu- 
late the  time  and  the  method  by  which  our  lum- 
bennen  were  to  remove  the  timber  standing  on 
their  own  ground. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  go  back  thirty  years 
or  more  to  the  time  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  was  commencing  its  work. 
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The  motives  of  the  association  was  supposed  to 
be  an  attempt  to  hamper^  or  retard  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  as  such 
it  was  most  vigorously  opposed  as  a  mischevious 
fad  of  cracked-brain  enthusiasts.  It  was  only 
when  such  men  as  the  late  J.  Henry  Cochran,  of 
Williamsport,  recognized  forestry  propajjanda 
as  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  lumber  industry 
that  forestry  gained  the  respect  and  support  of 
our  Pennsylvania  lumbermen.  The  agitation  in 
Washington  for  Federal  control  of  lumbering  on 
privately-owned  lancts  had  not  been  unheard  and 
was  associated  with  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Federal  Government  has  finally  won  and 
any  portion  of  Pennsylvania  once  placed  under 
its  control  will  remain  so.  The  fact  that  our 
State  still  ''retains  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  United  States  in  and  over  such  lands''  for 
the  prevention  or  punishment  of  crime,  will  not 
prevent  Federal  control  of  individual,  or  corpor- 
ate lumbering  operation  under  private  or  cor|x>r- 
ate  ownership. 

This  has  to  do  with  such  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  are  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  for  it  is  from  that  area  that  flood  control 
and  pure  water  supply  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Pittsburgh  must  eventually  come. 

The  eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania,  that  is  the 
regions  watered  by  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Del- 
aware Rivers,  are  already  measurably  protected 
by  State  Forest  Reserves  of  more  than  a  million- 
acres.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Forest 
Commission  has  made  every  jwssible  effort  to  se- 
cure Forest  Reserves  of  like,  or  greater  area  for 
Western  Pennsylvania,  the  effort  has  failed. 

The  need  of  such  protection  for  the  western 
portion  of  the  State  is  greater  than  in  the  east- 
ern part.  Its  vast .  interests  need  more  water 
power,  more  protection  from  destructive  freshets, 
and  more  abundant  supply  of  purer  water  for 
domestic  purposes  than  exists  here  today.  In  spite 
of  these  important  needs  there  has  been,  until  of 
late,  a  general  public  indifference  there  in  regard 
to  them.  Here  and  there  leading  citizens  have 
made  a  plea  for  State  help  and  within  a  year  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  moved 
vigorously  in  helpful  direction.  But  there  has 
been,  up  to  this  time,  no  such  general  uprising 
of  the  influential  interests  in  the  western  half 
of  the  State  as  would  have  obliged  the  State 
Legislature  to  provide  financial  help  in  acquisi- 
tion of  the  million  acres  of  State  Forests  that  the 
region  needed  and  must  have. 

This  fact  led  many  who  had  persistently  for 
years  opposed  every  new  form  of  Federal  con- 


trol over  our  private  interests,  to  surrender.  As 
the  law  stands  today,  the  Allegheny  Valley  must 
look  mainly  to  the  United  States  for  the  Forf^i 
Reserves  upon  which  a  large  measure  of  th**i^ 
future  business  prosperity  and  home  comfort  ^'i,\ 
surely  depend. 

Under  such  conditions  Pennsylvania  has  an  un- 
doubted interest  in  the  department  of  the  Fe  I- 
eral  Government  that  is  to  be  the  responsiblt* 
guardian  of  these  newly  acquired  pwwers.  For 
years  the  Federal  Forest  SerWce  lan^ruished  be- 
cause it  was  divided,  part  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  part  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
This  faulty  condition  did  not  escape  the  keen 
vision  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  insisted  that  th«? 
authority  to  manage  the  National  Forests  shou!-! 
be  given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Sinf-c 
this  has  been  done  National  Forestry  has  pros- 
pered. It  has  started  on  a  new  career  promis- 
ing large  results  in  preserving,  increasing  an-l 
wisely  utilizing  our  forest  resources.  Now  there 
is  an  attempt  made  to  transfer  the  forests  owne*! 
by  the  United  States  over  again  to  the  Interior 
Department.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to 
remove  them  from  care  of  the  department  thai 
has  successfully  managed  them  back  into  a  de- 
partment whose  management  is  a  record  oi 
failure.  Just  because  forest  lands  purchased  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  United  States  will  go  under 
the  same  authority  that  the  forests  of  Alaska  g.\ 
it  is  *'up  to  us"  to  object  mightily  to  control 
of  such  forests  being  placed  again  under  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Now  is  the 
time  to  tell  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  hope  the  Forest  Service  ot 
the  United  States  will  remain  where  it  now  is — 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  J.  T.  R. 


Head  Off  This  PoUtical  Folly 

THP]  bills  affecting  the  Alaskan  forests  alone 
are  S.  2203  giving  the  President  discretion 
to  make  the  transfer,  and  S.  2.382,  deftnite- 
ly  providing  for  the  transfer.  Both  these  bills 
are  now  in  charge  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Possessions.  The  bill 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  all  National  Forest? 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  stv 
called  King  Bill,  S.  2740,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

Demands   to   congi-essmen   began   pouring   into 
Washington  to  kill   **a  daring  piece  of  legisla- 
tion'' which  would   turn  the  control  of  Alaska 
with  all   its   vast   forests  and   water   power  re- 
,  sources,  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Dennnciation  of  the  plan  as  received  and  sent 
broadcast  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
New  York  Section,  says  in  part: 

"The  National  Forests,  the  National  Forest 
Policy,  and  the  whole  conservation  movement 
now  face  a  serieus  danger.  It  is  the  duty  of  for- 
est^rs  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  danger 
in  order  that  they  may  once  more  throw  their 
special  knowledge  and  their  moral  leadership 
into  the  fight. 

''This  danger  consists  in  the  attempt  now 
being  made  to  transfer  the  National  Forests  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"The  purposes  back  of  this  attempt  can  be 
surmised,  though  they  are  not  accurately  known. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  A.  B.  Fall,  is  appar- 
ently the  chief  sponsor  of  this  movement,  as  he 
was  the  chief  sponsor  for  the  so-called  Curry  Bill, 
still  technically  before  Congress,  but  probably 
now  dead.  This  bill  was  directed  against  con- 
tinued public  control  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  Alaska.  It  provided  for  turning  over 
all  Federal  activities  there — forests,  water  power, 
game,  fisheries,  etc.,  to  a  politically  appointed 
commission,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  and 
whose  members  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  remove  only  for  malfeasance  in 
office.  A  more  daring  piece  of  legislation  has  not 
been  attempted  in  our  time.  The  vast  wealth  of 
the  great  empire  of  Alaska  was  to  be  turned  over 
to  an  absolutely  irresponsible  body  from  which 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  have  no  appeal  whatsoever. 

"Having  apparently  failed  in  this  attempt, 
the  advocates  of  private  control  of  our  public 
natural  resources  have  adopted  another  method. 
The  very  justifiable  plan  of  reorganization  of  the 
Government  Departments  has  been  seized  upon 
by  them  as  another  possible  opening.  The  peo- 
ple who  want  to  get  control  of  Alaska 's  resources 
now  propose  to  transfer  the  entire  Forest  Service 
in  Alaska  and  in  the  United  States,  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  They  also  propose  to 
transfer  Alaska's  water  power  to  this  depart- 
ment. ' ' 


The  forest  area  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  is  greater  than  the 
combined  forest  areas  of  Italy  and  Greece;  more 
than  ten  times  as  large  as  the  aggregate  area  of 
Belgium,  and  almost  equal  to  the  total  forest 
areas  of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  and  is 
larger  than  one-half  of  the  total  forest  area  of 
France  ftnd  Gref^t  Britain. 


Narrative  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 


THE  Annual   Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  was  held  in  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Monday,  December  12th,  at  2.15  P.  M. 

The  Reports  of  the  Council,  the  Treasurer  and 
General  Secretary,  also  the  Presidential  Address 
were  then  presented,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
on  other  pages  of  this  issue. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
was  then  read.  As  there  were  no  other  nomina- 
tions made  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  cast 
a  ballot  for  the  officers  nominated,  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.    These  are  as  follows : 

President  Emeritus,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 
President^  Dr.  Henry   S.   Drinker. 
Vice-Presidents,  Robert  S.  Conklln, 

J.  Freeman   Hendricks, 

Albert  Lewis, 

Samuel  L.  Smedley. 
General  Secretary,  Samuel  Marshall. 
Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  L.  Bltler. 

COUNCIL 

Adams  County,  C.  E.  Stable. 
Allegheny  County,  H.   M.   Brackenridge, 

Frank  J.   Lanahan. 

George   M.   Lehman, 

Hon.   Walter   Lyon, 

John   E.   Potter. 
Beaver  County,  Robert  W.  Darragh. 
Bedford  County,  W.  L.  Byers. 
Berks  County,  Mrs.  Edward  Brooke, 

Geo.  G.  Wenrick. 
Blair  County,  Jos.  S.   Sillyman. 
Bradford  County,  C.   S.   Maurice. 
Bucks  County,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  James, 

Henry   C.   Mercer. 
Butler  County,  Dr.  J.  Llnwood  Eisenberg. 
Cambria  County,  P.  L.  Carpenter. 
Cameron  County,  Josiah  Howard. 
Carbon  County,  M.  S.  Kemmerer. 
Centre  County,  Theodore  D.   Boal, 

Prof.  J.  A.  Ferguson. 
Chester  County,  Alexander  Brown  Coxe, 
Miss  Esther  G.   Leggett, 
Mrs.  David  Reeves. 
Clarion  County,  F.  L.  Harvey. 
Clearfield  County,  W.  F.  Dague. 
Clinton  County,  Forrest  H.  Dutlinger. 
Columbia  County,  C.  R.  Woodin. 
Crawford  County,  B.  O.   Emerson,  Jr. 
Cumberland  County,  J.   S.  I  Hick. 
Dauphin  County,  W.  Gard.  Conklin, 

Geo.  H.  Wirt. 
Delaware  County,  F.  H.  Shelton, 

Miss  Ethel  A.   Shrigley, 

Hon,  Wm.  C.   Sproul. 
Fayette  County,  Roland  C.  Rogers. 
Franklin  County,  Alfred  E.  Rupp, 

John  R.  Williams. 
Oreene  County,  M,  E.  Carroll. 
Huntingdon  County,  Hon,  Geo.  B.  Orlady. 
Indiana  County,  S.  J.  Sides. 
Jefferson  County,  W.  N.  Conrad. 
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Lackawanna  County,  Mrs.  J.  Benjamin  Dimmlck» 
L.   H.   WatreB. 

Lancaster  County,  Hugh  M.  North,  Jr. 

Lel>anon  County,  William  C.  Freeman. 

Lehigh  County,  Colonel  Harry  C.  Trexler. 

Luzerne  County,  Dr.  Alexander  Armstrong, 
Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe, 
Alvan  Markle, 
William  R.  Rlcketts. 
Samuel  D.  Warriner. 

Lycoming  County,  L.  Clyde  Smith. 

Mercer  County,  W.  A.  Addicott. 

Mifflin  County,  F.  W.  Culbertson. 

Monroe  County,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Fisher. 

Montgomery  County,  C.  P.  Birkinblne. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Fisher. 
Miss  Mary  K.  Gibson, 
Samuel  Rea, 
John  Wanamaker. 

Montour  County,  H.  T.  Hecht 

Northampton  County,  Dr.  John  Henry  MacCracken, 
J.  Clarence  Cranmer. 

Northumberland  County,  Charles  Steele. 

Perry  County,  H.  B.  Bryner. 

Philadelphia  County,  Dr.  J.   M.   Anders, 
Richard  L.  Austin, 
Miss  Laura  Bell, 
Charles  Blddle. 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg. 
Owen   M.  Bruner, 
Mrs.   Brinton   Coxe, 
W.  Warner  Harper, 
John   W.   Harshberger, 
Bayard   Henry. 
J.  Franklin  Meehan, 
J.  Rodman   Paul, 
Harold  Peirce, 
Ell  K.  Price, 
John  H.  Webster,  Jr. 
Albert  B.  Welmer, 
Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson. 

Pike  County,  Hon.  Glfford  Pinchot. 

Potter  County,  George  A.  Retan. 

BchuylkiXl  County,  William  H.  Newell. 

Snyder  County,  W.  J.  Bartschat. 

Somerset  County,  V.  M.  Bearer. 

8usq^ehanna  County,  Edgar  A.  Turrell. 

Tioga  County,  Paul  H.  Mulford. 

Union  County,  A.  C.  Sllvius. 

Venango  County,  James  Denton  Hancock. 

Wa/rren  County,  A.  J.  Hazeltlne. 

Wayne  County,  Hon.  Alonzo  T.  Searle. 

Westmoreland  County,  D.  J.  Snyder. 

York  County,  Samuel  Small,  Jr. 


The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Fcowtry  was  then  read. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1921. 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker, 

President,  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 

Merion  Station^  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Dear  Doctor  Drinker: 

I  am  awfully  sorry  that  I  can  not  be  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 12  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Forest  Commission  in  Harrisburg  on 
that  day.  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  it,  for  I  should 
greatly  like  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  and 
to  express  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  my  very  deep  sense  of  the  service 
which  was  rendered  by  the  President  of  the  As- 


sociation in  raising  the  funds  for  the  Cammittea 
on  the  Restoration  of  Pennsylvania's  Timber 
Production.  Without  what  you  did,  the  present 
hopeful  situation  in  Pennsylvania  forestry  might 
well  have  been  impossible.  The  Department  of 
Forestry  is  very  deeply  in  your  debt. 

May  I  ask  you  to  present  this  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  at  the  meeting,  and 
with  it  my  very  sincere  regret  that  I  can  not 
be  present. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Gifford  Pinchot. 

After  some  remarks  and  Resolutions  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page,  the  meeting  which 
was  well  attended,  adjourned. 


Remarks  Made  and  Resolutions  Passed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting 

DR.  J.  T.  ROTHROCK  spoke  of  the  Act 
passed  some  years  ago  by  the  L^slature 
giving  the  United  States  Government  the 
right  to  purchase  land  in  Pennsylvania  for  U.  S. 
National  Forests,  but  the  State  reserving  the 
privilege  of  buying  back  this  land  at  any  time 
by  paying  the  U.  S.  Government  the  amount  it 
had  expended,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent,  per 
annum.  This  Act  which  was  only  passed  after 
a  long  fight  remained  inoperative  as  the  U.  S. 
Government  objected  to  the  restriction.  The  last 
Legislature  amended  this  Act,  and  allowed  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  purchase  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  such  purpose,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  the  Water 
Supply  Commission.  The  real  object  of  this 
amendment  was  to  permit  the  U.  S.  authorities 
to  acquire  a  large  holding  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Allegheny  River  for  a  National  Forest  to 
improve  the  flood  situation  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  great  trouble  seemed  to  be  to  secure 
the  interest  of  our  citizens,  for  as  several  resi- 
dents of  Pittsburgh  said  it  needed  a  severe  flood 
to  arouse  the  inhabitants  from  their  apathy. 

The  following  Resolution  was  then  presented 
by  Dr.  Rothrock,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  In  the  National  Congress,  the  Curry 
Bill  (H.R.5694)  and  the  King  Bill  (S.2740), 
and  the  New  Bill  (S.  2382),  provide  for  trans- 
ferring the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  National 
Forests,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; and 

Whereas,  the  forest  work  of  the  Government 
is  being  administered  with  conspicuous  success  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  it  naturally 
belongs,  and  in  which  it  was  placed  at  the  in- 
sistence of  President  Roosevelt  i  and 
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WHEREAS;  The  proposed  transfer  would,  in  our 
judgement;  impede  in  the  most  serious  way  the 
progress  of  forestry  throughout  the  Nation  and 
in  all  the  States.    Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED;  that  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation protests  against  the  proposed  transfer, 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

RESOLVED;  That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation urges  upon  the  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives from  Pennsylvania  in  Congress  to  prevent 
such  transfer;  and 

RESOLVED;  That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation endorses  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  in  regard  to  such 
transfer  and  requests  him  to  use  all  proper  means 
to  prevent  the  same  and  bring  the  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  concerned;  and  in  all 
other  legitimate  ways;  and 

RESOLVED;  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Congress;  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  (Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  forest 
authorities  of  all  the  States. 

Mr.  George  H.  Wirt;  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden, 
said  that  he  came  as  the  representative  of  the 
Forestry  Department,  and  that  Mr.  Pinchot  had 
requested  him  to  express  his  regret*  at  not  being 
able  to  be  present  and  extend  his  good  wishes. 
The  speaker  also  said  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  forest  protection  has  not  yet  been  done.  With 
the  $1;000;000  secured  from  the  last  Legislature, 
the  Bureau  had  been  able  to  lay  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  the  record  for  the  first  year  was  good. 
We  should  however  give  the  Lord  credit  for 
some  things  which  occurred  this  year,  particularly 
favorable  climatic  conditions.  50  steel  towers 
have  been  established  in  one  year,  as  many  as 
Maine  built  in  15  years.  The  Bureau  of  Forest 
Protection  has  13,000,000  acres  to  protect.  There 
are  going  to  be  forest  «fires,  and  an  organization 
is  needed  to  put  them  out,  as  we  never  know 
when  a  fire  is  to  occur.  The  endeavor  has  been 
to  map  out  a  permanent  efficient  organization. 
There  are  now  24  foresters  in  charge  of  districts. 
Under  them  are  82  forest  rangers,  and  2,662  other 
forest  fire  wardens.  During  October,  November 
and  part  of  December  these  men  are  busy  and 
there  are  some  2,500  volunteer  fire  fighters. 
Mbre  steel  towers  are  to  be  built,  tools  bought 
and  men  trained.  After  125  steel  towers  are 
erected;  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  forests  and 
an  organization  must  be  maintained.  There  is 
needed  at  least  $300,000  annually  for  the  next 
ten  yearS;  before  forest  lands  can  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  protection.    Then  with  a  permanent 


fire  force  in  the  woodS;  we  can  commence  safely 
to  reforest  and  receive  the  benefits  of  forestry. 
The  people  should  be  educated  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
should  be  raised  to  10;000  which  would  mean  in- 
creased centers  of  influence. 

Dr.  Rothrock  spoke  of  the  situation  not  many 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Wirt  and  himself  had  no 
paid  forest  fire  force.  When  there  was  a  forest 
fire  there  was  instantly  a  rush  of  persons  who 
were  paid  by  the  hour  to  suppress  it  and  it  was 
to  their  interest  not  to  be  particular  about  putting 
it  out.  In  fact  he  had  often  seen  a  fire  fighter 
surreptitously  throw  a  lighted  brand  back  into 
the  leaves  behind  him,  thus  starting  other  fires. 
The  old  system  put  a  premium  on  forest  fires. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Neumuller  stated  that  the  coal  com- 
panies in  the  Anthracite  district  had  been  grati- 
fied by  the  results  obtained  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  and  the  Department  of 
Forestry,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires.  (For  details  of  work  of 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  C/O.  see  article  on 
another  page  of  this  issue). 

Dr.  Drinker  called  attention  to  a  study  made 
by  Prof.  J.  S.  lUick  at  the  Arboretum  of  Lehigh 
University,  also  of  the  Demonstration  Forest  at 
the  University.  Prof.  Illick  wrote  that  he 
thought  this  should  be  extended  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  127  species  of  trees  native  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  John  W.  Harshberger  called  attention  to 
the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Association  of 
America  of  which  Mrs.  Britton  was  Secretary, 
the  work  of  which  was  encouraging.  A  Chapter 
of  this  Association  was  organized  here  last  year 
to  preserve  and  protect  scarce  plants.  This 
Chapter  will  stand  back  of  any  movement  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  may  wish  to 
pass  legislation  to  encourage  forestry  in  this 
State,  and  if  support  is  needed  to  refer  it  to  that 
organization. 

Mir.  A.  C.  Silvius  stated  that  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  had  organized 
a  forestry  Bureau  headed  by  a  trained  forester, 
which  was  looking  after  the  lands  owned  by  that 
Company,  selecting  what  timber  should  be  cut, 
protecting  the  lands  from  forest  fires,  etc.  They 
were  also  training  contractors  to  cut  timber  under 
the  same  method  and  marking  the  trees  to  be  cut. 
At  each  of  the  38  collieries  a  fire  fighting  force 
has  been  organized,  and  each  equipped  with  fire 
fighting  tools. 

During  the  year  1921  121,000  forest  trees  had 
been  planted  on  the  lands  of  the  Company  and 
at  least  an  equal  number  would  be  planted  during 
1922. 
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He  stated  the  organization  consisted  of  1 
forester,  1  assistant  forester,  3  district  forest 
wardens,  8  forest  wardens  and  from  20  to  40 
patrolmen,  woodsmen  and  laborers. 

This  organization  assisted  in  suppressing  over 
200  fires,  planted  the  above  mentioned  trees, 
opened  115  miles  of  roads  and  trails,  cut  many 
tons  of  damaged  and  dead  timber,  painted  and 
opened  boundary  lines,  posted  fire  notices  and 
protected  the  property  from  theft  and  depreda- 
tion. 

Dr.  Rothrock  stated  that  the  Forestry  De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania  has  proposed  to  set 
apart  Bear  Meadows  as  a  Park.  This  is  a  wond- 
erful region,  the  fiora  of  which  was  part  of  that 
left  by  glacial  action,  and  contained  many  of  the 
colder  flora  plants  not  found  elsewhere  in  this 
state. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Chase  expressed  interest  in 
the  opening  of  forest  trails,  and  hoped  that  the 
Department  of  Forestry  would  aid  in  increasing 
those  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 

In  Bhododendron  Park — ^A  part  of  the 
Wiscasset  Farms  there  are  posted  notices, ' '  These 
grounds  are  under  the  protection  of  the  public," 
but  many  of  the  visitors  do  not  observe  the  re- 
quest that  they  refrain  from  removing  any 
flowers  or  plants. 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Smedley  thought  that  education 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  protection,  for  after 
persons  understand  the  situation  they  will  aid 
in  saving  the  forests. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  for  the 
Department  of  Forestry  to  establish  demonstra- 
tion reservations  near  the  centers  of  our  larger 
populations. 

Mr.  Alexander  MacElwee  stated  that  the 
Landscape  Gardener  of  Fairmount  Park  had 
gathered  together  an  immense  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  north  temperate  zone  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  arboretum.  This  pro- 
posed arboretum  is  but  an  extension  of  the  one 
planted  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
which  Dr.  Rothrock  ably  assisted  the  late  Mr. 
Miller  in  developing,  and  will  cover  about  350 
acres  of  the  West  Park.  As  this  project  has 
not  yet  received  official  sanction,  he  did  not  en- 
large on  it.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
afforestation  work  of  the  Park  Commission  in  the 
Wissahickon  Forest.  The  back  areas  and  slopes 
of  the  valley  are  being  planted  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  remnant  of  natural  woods  and  to 
prevent  erosions.  For  this  purpose  about  49,000 
trees,  mostly  white  pine,  were  planted  last  Spring, 
and  during  the  Spring  of  1922  it  is  hoped  to  set 
out  about  100,000  trees  which  have  been  promised 


by  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania, 
There  was  no  doubt  that  a  large  public  arboretum 
intelligently  plotted  and  named,  had  an  educa- 
tional value.  That  great  numbers  of  people  (not 
especially  interested  in  trees  and  forestry)  visit- 
ing the  park,  could  not  help  but  be  interested  in 
seeing  groups  of  trees  and  learning  how  many 
varieties  and  species  there  were.  An  arbpretom 
would  not  interfere  with  picnickers  and  pleasure 
seekers,  nor  interfere  with  any  of  the  landscape 
beauties  of  the  park,  but  would  be  an  added 
pleasure  to  hundreds  of  an  intellectual  frame  of 
mind. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Council 
prepare  a  proper  resolution  in  regard  to  pro- 
tection from  the  White  Pine  Blister  Rust.  This 
is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation favors  the  most  active  immediate  efforts 
by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  every 
interested  state  organization  to  head  off  and 
suppress  the  invasion  of  the  white  pine  blister 
rust  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  destruction  of  neigh- 
boring gooseberry  and  currant  bushes.  Failure 
to  do  this  will  imperil  the  whole  white  pine  crop 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hillard  spoke  of  raising  the  Elnglish 
Walnut  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  planted  some 
in  Wilkes  Barre,  where  they  have  grown  and 
borne  a  plentiful  supply  of  nuts. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Fisher  said  that  some  years  ago 
he  seeded  about  half  an  acre  with  black  walnuts 
in  the  Fall>  but  found  no  sign  of  a  walnut  sprout 
the  next  Spring.  He  was  told  by  a  gentleman  of 
experience  in  nut  culture,  that  the  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  nuts  was  due  either  to 
squirrels  or  field  ndce.  This  gentleman  advised 
sprouting  the  nuts  in  the  green  house  during  the 
Winter  in  moist  sand,  and  transferring  the 
sprouted  nuts  to  the  seed  beds  in  the  Spring,  as 
the  sprouted  nuts  would  not  be  an  attraction 
to  small  rodents. 


Address  of  the  President 

THE  general  forestry  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  throughout  our  country,  is  so 
fully  and  well  covered  in  the  report  of  our 
Council  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting,  that  I 
will  restrict  what  I  have  to  say  to  two  special 
features  of  forestry  work  in  which  our  Associa- 
tion is  especially  interested. 

The  forestry  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  un- 
questionably better  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  as  the  Forest  Com- 
missioner of  the  State,  has  done  great  work,  and 
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it  has  been  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  our 
Association  to  support  and  forward  his  efforts. 
As  an  Association  we  cooperated  actively,  through 
our  members  in  bringing  to  the  attention,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1920,  of  the  Senators  and  members 
of  the  incoming  State  Legislature,  the  great  im- 
portance from  a  business  and  economic  stand- 
point, of  the  care  of  our  forests  from  fire,  and  of 
the  value  to  the  State  of  our  Forest  Reserves, 
with  the  result,  that  responsive  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  made 
larger  appropriations  for  forestry  than  were  ever 
known  in  the  past,  and  in  the  appropriation, 
so  greatly  needed,  of  $1,000,000  for  fire  prevention 
and  fire  fighting,  gave  a  larger  sum  than  had 
previously  been  given  by  any  State  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  as  much  as  the  Government  was  giving 
for  the  whole  country. 

The  other  matter  on  which  I  should  report,  is 
the  work  of  the  National  Forestry  Policy  Com- 
mittee, appointed  last  Spring  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  the 
President  of  our  Association  is  a  member.  This 
Conmuttee  was  appointed  to  make  a  nation-wide 
study  of  forestry  conditions,  and  to  report  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  situation,  with  a 
view  to  enabling  the  Chamber  by  referendum  to 
its  1,400  or  more  constituent  bodies  throughout 
the  country,  to  formulate  and  to  urge  on  Congress 
and  on  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  a  National 
Forest  Policy  looking  to  the  care  of  our  existing 
forests  and  to  their  reproduction  when  cut,  jand  to 
the  reforestation  of  the  regions  heretofore  laid 
bare. 

This  Committee  has  now  visited  the  large 
timber  holdings  in  the  north-western  states,  and 
in  Louisiana  and  has  held  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions with  foresters  and  lumbermen  at  many 
points,  and  hopes  this  winter  to  finally  formulate 
and  present  its  report. 

The  whole  situation  indicates  that  our  country 
has  awakened  to  the  importance  and  seriousness 
of  the  forestry  question,  and  that  appropriate 
action  is  likely  to  be  taken. 

H.  S.  Drinker,  President. 


According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  were  235,820  pounds  of  maple 
sugar  produced  in  1921,  and  this  sold  for  an  aver- 
age price  of  28  cents  per  pound,  making  the  crop 
worth  $66,029.67.  There  were  136,333  gallons  of 
maple  syrup  produced  and  this  sold  for  an  aver- 
age price  of  $2.25  per  gallon,  or  a  total  of  $306,- 
749.25.  Somerset  County  led  in  the  production 
of  maple  products. 


.Treasurer's  Report 

THE  fiscal  year  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  ends   December  1,  1921,   and 
the  statement  of  finances  on  that  date  was 
as  follows: 

Trea8tirer*8  Statement  to  December  1,  1921. 

Dr. 
To  balance  on  hand  December  1,   1920     .  $    866.64 
Cash,  annual  dues  to  November  30,  1921  1,963.60 
Cash,  donations  and  subscriptions  643.00 
Cash,  sale  of  Fobebt  Leaves  and  adver- 
tisements        03.46 

Cash,  interest  on  Life  Membership  bonds 

and  deposits 789.88 

Cash,  Life  Membership  fees     ....  160.00 

Cash,  U.  S.  CertiAcate  Indebtedness     .  600.00 

Cash,  proceeds  of  mortgage     ....  1,000.00 

Cash,  refund  of  State  Tax     ....  3.00 

Cash,  Sale  of  Badges 4.00 

Total $6,882.38 

Cb. 

By  cash,  sundries,  postage,  office  rent,  etc.  $   803.87 

Publication  of  Forest  Leavbs  .  1,686.00 

Assistant  Secretary's  salary    ....  600.00 

Meetings        120.62 

Life   Membership  fund 160.00 

Forest  Leaves  fund 62.00 

Coupon  returned 26.00 

State  Tax 3.00 

U.  S.  Certificate  Indebtedness     .      .      .  600.00 

Reinvestment 1,006.29 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1921     .      .      .  1,036.60 

Total   • $6,882.38 

Forest  Leaves  Fund. 

Invested $2,687.42 

In  Bank 62.00 

$2,639.42 
Special  Bequest  for  Forest  Leaves  invested         600.00 
Life  Membership  Fund, 

Invested $6,186.00 

In    Bank 160.00 

$6,336.00 
Oeneral  Fund. 

Bequests,  etc $6,960.71 

F.  L.  Bitler, 

Treasurer. 


Figures  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  show  that  there  are  about  13,- 
000,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  this  State,  which 
is  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  its  total  land  area. 

McKean  County  has  the  largest  total  forest 
area,  565,000  acres,  and  Philadelphia  County  the 
smallest,  4,500  acres. 

The  classification  of  forest  land  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: Farm  woodlots,  4,043,902  acres;  State 
Forests,  1,126,236  acres;  and  other  forest  land, 
7,876,418  acres. 
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Forest  Fire  Prevention  on  the-  Property  of 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

TO  remove  the  cause  of  forest  fires,  the  for- 
ester of  the  Ijehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  launched  a  campaijrn  of  educa- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  on  its  lands. 
Thousands  of  placards  bearing  slogans  relating: 
to  forest  tires  were  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
iloats  depicting  forest  tires  were  exhibited  in 
parades;  addresses  on  the  forest  tire  (]uestio>i 
were  made  in  schools,  churches  and  sportsmen's 
clubs,  and  newspaper  articles  were  published  ai 
opportune  times.  In  addition,  the  railroads  oper- 
ating in  this  region  have  been  persuaded  to  co- 
operate in  reducing  the  tires  caused  by  locomo- 
tives under  their  operation  and  the  safety  strips 
constructed  by  these  railroad  companies  have  re- 
sulted in  a  gi-eat  reduction  of  tires  along  their 
right-of-ways. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  forest  tires  to 
the  year  1921  clearly  demonstrates  that  this  pub- 
licity campaign  has  been  successful.    The  number 
of  1920  tires— 111— was  reduced  to  79  in  1921. 

In  the  year  1921,  in  spite  of  bad  conditions, 
this  company  reduced  the  number  of  tires  and 
contined  the  area  burned  to  136.68  a<*res. 

Following  is  the  number  of  1921  tires  accord- 
ing to  months:  January,  1;  February,  2;  March, 
16;  April,  25 J  May,  18;  June,  9;  July,  5;  Au- 
gust, 2;  November,  1. 

Fires  classitied  as  to  causes:  Ix)comotives,  39; 
boys,  1 ;  auto  tourists,  2 ;  burning  autos,  5 ;  cigar- 
ettes, 6;  burning  brush,  3;  burning  rubbish,  1; 
burning  breaker,  1 ;  steam  shovel,  1 ;  hunters,  1 ; 
unknown,  19. 

For  the  detection  of  fires,  this  company  erected 
two  steel  lookout  towers  which  are  equipped  with 
telephones  connected  with  their  forester's  oltice. 
During  the  hazardous  seasons  these  towers  are 
manned  by  company  rangers.  In  addition  a  small 
force  of  rangers  maintained  a  rigid  patrol  of  the 
lands  and  are  rapidly  transported  from  point  to 
point  as  the  fires  are  reported. 

Yearly  summary  of  fires,  1921:  Total  number 
of  fires,  79;  total  area  burned,  136.68  acres;  aver- 
age area  per  fire,  1.73  acres;  percentage  burned 
of  total  area  protected,  %  of  1  per  cent.;  number 
of  fires  burning  more  than  10  acres,  2;  area  of 
largest  fire,  13  acres;  number  of  fires  burning 
more  than  one  acre  but  less  than  five  acres,  21  ; 
number  of  fires  burning  less  than  one  acre,  36. 

The  accompanying  views  show  what  the  Le- 
high Coal  &  Navigation  Company  is  accomplish- 
ing by  intelligent  care  of  its  woodlands. 


Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

THE  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Caanel 
enters  so  fully  into  the  actiWties  of  the 
friends  of  forestry  in  Pennsylvania  duriiu 
the  past  year,  that  but  little  remains  for  the 
(leneral  Secretary  to  speak  of.  In  the  natim 
of  the  case  his  report  must  be  mainly  general  in 
character,  and  deal  with  the  prospects  ahea>i 
rather  than  with  those  of  the  past. 

From  this  view  point,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant item  to  be  noted  is  the  rapid  increase  ot 
interest  in  the  question  of  what  may  be  ealle«. 
the  Wood-lot  problem  of  the  farms.  Not  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  agriculturist,  but  because  tbf 
farming  population  furnishes  the  largest  number 
of  those  who,  as  individual  citizens,  have  recog- 
nized that  there  exists  an  absolute  need  for  mak- 
ing every  acre  produce  its  best  crop,  and  that 
land  which  can  produce  no  other  crop  must  be 
made  to  produce  timber.  This  fact  is  now  more 
generally  recognized  than  ever  before. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  believed  that  fprestr}' 
was  a  State  function  involving  more  time,  money 
and  risk  than  was  safe  for  the  private  citizen. 
That  illusion  now  is  happily  dispelled.  There 
are  now  enough  successful  forest  plantations  over 
the  State  to  have  convinced  all  except  the  most 
skeptical  that  there  is  neither  mystery  nor  chance 
in  the  work  of  the  forest  restoration,  and  that 
tree  planting  as  wind  shields  for  protection  to 
farm  buildings  is  wise,  and  that  tree  planting  on 
steep  or  impoverished  hill  sides  is  simply  an 
evidence  of  common  sense. 

For  several  years  your  State  Department  ol 
Forestry  has  been  furnishing  seedling  forest  trees 
at  nominal  expense  to  those  who  would  promise 
to  plant  and  care  for  them  as  directed  by  the 
State  authorities.  The  Department  is  prepared 
now  to  furnish  a  larger  number  than  ever  before 
for  the  wood-lot  forest  planter. 

The  elements  of  tax  on,  and  risk  to,  growing 
forests  have  hitherto  been  unsettled  problems, 
both  of  which  have  been  too  important  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  year  1921  will  be  memorable 
for  the  first  real  sane  or  serious  attention  to 
these  problems.  Not  that  they  have  never  been 
considered  before,  for  they  have  already  been 
in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  restoration 
of  our  forests;  but  the  consideration  has  been 
desultory  in  character,  confined  to  but  few,  and 
unproductive  of  results.  Within  the  year  various 
leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  country 
have  been  considering  Forestry  problems  from 
various  angles.  To  our  honored  President,  Dr. 
Drinker,  has  been  assigned  a  leading  part,  namely 
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that  of  the  tax  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  present  system  of  forest  taxation  is 
fundamentally  wrong,  because  it  drives  one  to 
impoverish  the  country,  by  cutting  the  timber 
to  escape  the  tax.  What  the  solution  of  the 
problem  may  be  we  hope  to  learn  when  those 
having  it  in  hand  make  their  report. 

The  liability  of  growing  timber  to  damage,  or 
even  destruction,  from  forest  fires  is  well  known. 
Insurance  of  such  timber  is  now  being  considered, 
and  if  it  can  be  effected  at  reasonable  rates, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
investment  in  forest  planting.  In  fact,  the  most 
serious  problem  in  forestry  is  prevention,  or 
prompt  suppression,  of  forest  fires.  One  may 
judge  something  of  its  importance  when  it  is 
remembered  that  our  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  appropriated  one  million  dollars  for  this 
work  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1921-1922.  It  may 
be  briefly  stated  that  this  country,  in  thirty  years, 
will  have  exhausted  practically  the  whole  of  its 
timber  supply,  and  civilized  man  cannot  live 
without  timber,  and  unless  forest  fires  are  pre- 
vented, restoration  of  forests  is  impossible.  It 
is  waste  of  time  to  state  the  problem  less  bluntly. 
If  that  enormous  appropriation  will  lead  to  sup- 
pression of  the  fires,  it  will  be  money  well  spent, 
for  seventy-five  million  dollars  go  out  of  this 
state  every  year  for  lumber  which,  under  a  proper 
forestry  system,  (commenced  seventy-five  years 
ago)  might  have  been  grown  in  Pennsylvania  on 
land  otherwise  unproductive.  It  is  too  late  to 
mourn  over  wasted  resources,  but  it  is  not  too 
early  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  in  some 
measure  alleviate  the  hardships  in  store  for  us 
and  for  the  next  generation. 

That  the  situation  is  not  hopeless,  may  be  be- 
lieved from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Pinchot  to 
(lovernor  Sproul  June  18th,  1921,  as  follows: 

^'During  the  past  spring,  1770  fires  were  re- 
ported, or  more  than  in  any  other  corresponding 
season  in  the  history  of  the  Department.  More- 
over, this  was  much  the  longest  fire  season  re- 
corded, lasting  as  it  did  from  early  in  January 
until  the  middle  of  June,  or  five  months  and  a 
half.  The  average  spring  fire  season  lasts  but 
three. 

'4n  spite  of  a  season  of  nearly  double  the 
average  length  and  the  largest  number  of  fires 
ever  reported,  the  total  area  burned  over  was 
reduced  from  240,000  acres  in  the  spring  of 
1920  to  150,000  in  1921. 

'*The  area  of  State  Forest  land  burned  over 
in  the  spring  of  1921  was  2071  acres,  while  the 
next  lowest  area  burned  was  3864  acres  in  1914. 
In  every  other  spring  season  of  record,  the  burn- 
ing of  State  Forest  lands  was  over  10,000  acres. 


''The  best  test  of  effectiveness  in  controlling 
forest  fires  is  the  average  size  of  the  fires,  be- 
cause it  shows  how  promptly  and  vigorously  the 
fires  are  discovered,  fought  and  put  out.  In  1920 
the  average  spring  fire  covered  187  acres;  in  1921 
it  covered  86  acres,  or  less  than  half.  The  lowest 
previous  record  for  any  spring  fire  season  was  137. 

''About  half  of  the  damage  done  by  forest 
fires  in  Pennsylvania  is  caused  by  the  large  fires 
which  burn  more  than  one  thousand  acres  each. 
In  the  spring  of  1920  these  numbered  46.  This 
spring  they  were  reduced  to  15,  or  less  than 
one-third. 

"The  standard  of  the  Department's  work  this 
spring  compared  with  the  average  of  the  8  years 
during  which  fire  records  have  been  kept  is 
equally  satisfactory.  The  total  area  of  150,000 
acres  burned  over  this  spring  compares  with  an 
eight  year  average  of  208,522  acres,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fires  reported  this 
spring  were  nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  average. 
The  average  of  86  acres  per  fire  this  spring  com- 
pares with  an  eight  year  average  of  218  acres.'' 

This  is  a  very  gratifying  statement  and  shows 
conclusively  what  may  be  done  with  liberal  ap- 
propriation wisely  directed. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  from  this  that 
the  administration  of  the  fire  funds  in  earlier 
years  was  either  unwise  or  indifferent.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  prior  to  1920  when  suffici- 
ent appropriation  was  made  for  prevention  of 
destructive  forest  fires. 

Here  follows  a  record  of  the  work  done  in 
1920  by  the  Bureau  of  Protection  in  the  State 
Department  of  Forestry: 

"The  State  has  appropriated  for  forest  fire 
protection  during  the  last  six  years,  less  than 
$30,000  per  year,  or  not  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
acre,  in  an  effective  effort  to  stop  this  gigantic 
loss.  It  has  been  like  trying  to  put  out  a  burn- 
ing building  with  water  in  a  spoon." 

Record  of  Department  for  1920. 
Protection. 

880  new  Wardens  appointed;  total,  Jan.  1,  1921, 

2,138  wardens;   232  railroad   section   foremen 

appointed  special  Fire  Wardens. 
Lists  of  wardens  printed  in  14  Bell  Telephone 

spring     directories,     reaching     approximately 

250,000  subscribers. 
Forest  Fire  Warden  Manual  prepared  and  issued. 
137  patrolmen  employed  during  spring  fire  season 

to  protect  two  and  one-half  million  acres  of 

forest  land. 
1286  spring  fires;  average  acreage  187. 
290  fall  fires;  average  acreage  54. 
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Summary  for  1920: 

Area  bomed  256,413  acres 

Damage $1,007,573 

Cost  of  extinction    $43,072.53 

389  claims  for  cost  of  fire  extinction  presented; 

137  claims  settled;  $2,553.52  collected. 
Every  fire  burning  over  250  acres  investigated  by 
Foresters;   29   prosecutions   for   violations   of 
forest  fire  laws;  23  special  investi«:ations  by 
State  Police  into  origin  of  fires. 
Reward  of  $250  offered  for  conviction  of  parties 

starting  forest  fires. 
$7,500  allotted  by  Federal  Service  for  fire  patrol 

in  State. 
Co-operation  in  effect  with  5  protective  associa- 
tions;   Highway    Dept.;    Game    Commission; 
rural  mail  carriers;  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
7111  Boy  Scouts  enrolled  as  Forest  Guides. 
7 — 60-ft.  steel  towers  erected;  3  wooden  towers 

erected. 
Each  District  Forester  given  supply  of  fire  tools. 
Meetings  of  timberland  owners  and  railroad  rep- 
resentatives in  which  plans  for  fire  co-opera- 
tion were  perfected. 
Forest  Fire  Proclamation  by  Governor  April  1. 
Fire  Protection  Week  Proclamation  by  Governor 

Sept.  7. 
600,000  forest  fire  posters  and  300,000  dodgers 

distributed. 
7  coimty  maps  showing  locations  of  forest  fire 
wardens  distributed. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  tide  has  turned  from 
ebb  to  flow  and  that  our  own  State  probably 
leads  all  other  states  in  the  work  of  restorative 
measures.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we 
have  on  hand  the  gigantic  problem  of  turning 
six  nullion  acres  of  unproductive  land  into  timber 
producing  acres;  that  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  State  can  not  be  expected  until  this  work, 
cost  what  it  may,  is  done,  and  most  important  of 
all  for  us  to  remember  is  the  fact  that  if  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  do  this  for  herself,  no  other 
State  will  do  it  for  her. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  Marshall, 
General  Secretary. 


The  direct  damage  from  forest  fires  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  smallest  of  all  losses 
from  forest  destruction — probably  less  than 
$500,000  a  year — ^because  outside  of  the  farmers' 
woodlots  there  is  so  little  valuable  timber  left 
to  bum.  It  is  not  what  the  fires  bum  up,  but 
what  they  prevent  from  growing  that  truly 
measures  the  damage  they  cause. 


Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association 

FORESTRY  in  Pennsylvania  has  made  good 
progress  in  the  year  1921.  There  have 
been  added  17,759  acres  to  the  1,108,477 
acres  in  the  23  State  Forests,  making  a  grand 
total  of  1,126,236  acres,  which  were  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  $2,54^,408.  The  total  amount  which  has 
been  expended  for  administration,  development 
and  improvement  was  $4,702,156,  making  a  total 
expenditure  for  land  and  care  of  $7,248,564,  The 
State  Forests  are  now  conservativelj*  valued  at 
$12,000,000,  showing  a  net  gain  of  ^751,436. 
Extensive  plans  had  been  formulated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  for  the  acquisition  of  more 
land,  but  the  Governor  was  compelled  to  veto  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  for  this  purpose,  owing 
to  lack  of  State  funds. 

The  forest  lands  of  the  State  have  been  di- 
vided into  26  forest  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
a  district  forester,  each  district  containing  from 
350,000  to  500,000  acres.  In  three  of  these  dis- 
tricts no  land  is  owned  by  the  State. 

There  are  380  State-owned  buildings  on  the 
State  Forests,  valued  at  $294,038. 

There  are  43  foresters  and  87  forest  rangers  in 
the  employ  of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  while 
2,488  Forest  Fire  Wardens  who  watch  for  and 
fight  fires,  are  intermittently  employed. 

Much  work  has  been  done  m  improving  the 
State  forests  since  their  purchase.  Approxi- 
mately 2,000  miles  of  boundaries  have  been  sur- 
veyed, cleared  and  marked,  and  4,000  miles  of 
roads,  trails  and  fire  lanes  constructed  and  main- 
tained. 

Scattered  through  the  State  are  some  tracts  of 
forest  land  of  unusual  interest  and  scenie  beauty. 
Twelve  of  these  have  been  set  aside  by  the  State 
Forest  Commission  as  State  Monuments.  A  num- 
ber of  State  Parks  have  been  created  for  their 
educational,  recreational  and  esthetic  value. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  forestry  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for 
forest  protection  against  fire  for  two  years.  A 
budget  has  been  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
one-half  of  this  sum  during  the  first  year,  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent,  being  for  permanent  im- 
provements or  equipment.  Already  50  new  steel 
towers  have  been  erected,  the  last  one  being  com- 
pleted on  October  18th.  Each  of  these  towers 
will  be  connected  by  telephone  with  foresters* 
headquarters.  There  are  now  70  steel  forest  fire 
towers  in  the  State,  of  which  44  are  on  private 
land.  All  of  the  new  towers  are  equipped  with 
observation  cabins.    In  addition  there  are  a  num- 
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ber  of  wooden  towers,  tree  and  mountain  out- 
look stations. 

Five  thousand  canteens,  5,000  Eich  fire-fighting 
tools,  1,000  double-bitted  axes,  1,000  compressed 
air  spray  tanks,  3,000  canvas  buckets,  and  other 
fire-fighting  equipment  has  been  purchased. 

The  fire  season  of  the  Spring  of  1921,  due  to 
the  continued  dry  season,  was  the  longest  of  which 
records  are  available.  One  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  Spring  forest  fires  have 
been  reported,  the  average  acreage  burned 
being  82.6. 

An  intensive  organization  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
tection Bureau  has  been  perfected,  and  has  been 
tried  out  this  Fall. 

The  fall  fires  from  June  1st  to  December  1st 
are  375  with  a  total  area  burned  over  of  25,766 
acres,  of  these,  178  fires  burned  in  June  covering 
an  area  of  21,681  acres.  These  June  fires  this 
year  belong  to  the  spring  season  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  practically  no  break  in  the 
conditions  favorable  to  forest  fires  until  the  last 
of  June.  From  July  1st  to  December  1st  there 
were  197  fires  burning  over  an  area  of  4085 
acres  with  an  average  area  of  20.73  acres. 

Weather  conditions  in  the  last  half  of  this 
year  have  been  particularly  favorable,  and  the 
fire  loss  less  than  in  the  first  half.  Two  men  are 
making  a  special  study  of  the  causes  of  forest 
fires.  Last  year  $5,000  was  collected  from  per- 
sons responsible  for  starting  forest  fires. 

A  number  of  local  organizations  have  ren- 
dered aid  to  the  Bureau  of  Forest  Protection. 

The  Pocono  Forestry  Association  maintains  a 
splendid  fire-fighting  organization,  and  has  five 
wooden  towers  equipped  with  telephone  lines.  Its 
members  also'  plant  annually  thousands  of  young 
trees  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 

The  Anthracite  Forest  Protective  Association 
in  the  hard  coal  region  has  four  steel  and  one 
wooden  towers,  with  telephone  lines,  and  a  good 
fire-fighting  force. 

The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  As- 
sociation not  only  aids  in  suppressing  forest  fires, 
but  also  is  active  in  planting  trees  and  in  protect- 
ing and  propagating  game  and  fish. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Forest  Protective  As- 
sociation and  the  McKean  County  Protective  As- 
sociation have  rendered  valuable  aid  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  The  Lycoming  County  Pro- 
tective Association  has  assisted  in  the  protection 
of  forests  in  that  county  by  reason  of  contribut- 
ing to  patrol  service,  and  educational  work. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  various  rail- 
road and  water  supply  companies  have  been  help- 
ful in  reducing  forest  fire  losses. 


In  addition  to  the  Forest  Guides  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  whom  there  are  now  12,000  in  the  Boy 
Scout  organization,  a  National  organization 
known  as  American  Forestry  Guides  has  been 
started  by  Solan  L.  Parkes  of  Reading  and  others 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  forests  and 
wild  life.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Forestry  Guides 
have  rendered  good  service  this  fall  in  the  spread- 
ing of  forest  fire  prevention  propaganda  and  in 
preparation  for  the  spring  forest  tree  planting 
campaign. 

The  State  Forest  Nurseries,  since  their  incep- 
tion, have  supplied  48,853,936  trees,  of  which  34,- 
216,727  were  planted  on  the  State  Forests,  the 
plantations  now  covering  22,410  acres.  The 
species  distributed  were  principally  white  pine, 
Norway  pine,  yellow  pine,  Norway  spruce,  Euro- 
pean larch,  ash,  red  oak,  walnut,  wild  black  cherry, 
locust,  etc.  Private  planters  have  received  14,- 
637,209  trees.  During  the  Spring  months  more 
than  3,000,000  forest  tree  seedlings  were  shipped 
from  State  nurseries  and  planted  on  land  owned 
by  individuals,  water  companies,  coal  companies. 
State  institutions,  colleges,  arboretums,  etc. 

About  4,000,000  seedlings  and  transplants  will 
be  available  for  free  distribution  during  the 
Spring  of  1922,  and  there  will  remain  8,000,000 
too  small  for  present  use,  but  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  Spring  of  1923. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Forest  Tree  Nurseries, 
twelve  nurseries  were  established  at  State  insti- 
tutions in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Forestry.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  use  the  in- 
mates of  these  institutions,  giving  them  whole- 
some work,  and  also  reducing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

In  1921  there  were  525  temporary  camping  per- 
mits issued  to  3,405  persons,  while  more  than  600 
leases  have  been  made  for  permanent  camp  sites. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  is  co-operating 
with  private  timberland  owners  throughout  the 
State  by  making  examinations  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  practice  of  forestry  on  their  hold- 
ings. Eleven  thousand  acres  have  thus  far  been 
reported  upon.  The  Department  is  also  conduct- 
ing valuable  research  studies  as  to  the  growth 
of  trees,  proper  methods  of  brush  disposal,  and 
economic  studies  of  wood-using  industries.  It 
has  investigated  white  pine  blister  rust,  forest 
fire  damage,  grazing  problems,  and  plans  are 
being  formulated  for  making  a  complete  forest 
survey  of  the  State. 

The  Department  is  preparing  ''Public  Use 
Maps ' '  of  State  Forests,  of  which  four  have  been 
issued. 

The  State  Forest  Academy,  at  Mont  Alto,  has 
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continued  to  supply  its  yearly  quota  of  men 
splendidly  qualified  to  care  for  the  future  forest 
of  our  State. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  been  constantly  growing  in  the 
number  of  its  students,  giving  not  only  theoreti- 
cal instruction,  but  also  practical  outdoor  work 
in  its  Summer  Camps. 

Lehigh  University  is  constantly  improving  its 
Arboretum  and  experimental  plantations,  which 
will  give  much  useful  information  as  to  the  value 
of  different  species  of  trees,  their  comparative 
growth,  etc. 

The  High  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  press, 
women's  clubs,  associations  of  sportsmen,  fisher- 
men and  lumber  men  have  all  rendered  valuable 
service. 

Fire  Protection  Week  was  fittingly  observed, 
and  both  the  Spring  and  Fall  Arbor  Days  were 
celebrated  by  appropriate  exercises,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  being  especially 
active. 

On  June  16th  and  17th  the  Summer  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  organization  extended  the  invitation  for 
the  meeting.  Numerous  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive papers  by  well-known  forestry  speakers  were 
presented,  and  the  visitors  enjoyed  an  automobile 
ride  through  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  sub- 
urbs. The  press  gave  special  notices  of  the  vari- 
ous sessions,  printing  most  of  the  addresses  in 
full,  and  it  has  aroused  new  interest  in  forestry 
in  that  section  of  the  State. 

On  April  13th  and  14th  there  was  a  conference 
of  wood-using  industries  called  by  the  Governor. 
The  subjects  of  wood  consumption  and  forest 
production  were  among  those  discussed. 

The  late  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of 
$1,800,000  for  the  Department  of  Forestry,  an 
active  campaign  for  which  was  carried  out  by  the 
Committee  for  the  '^Restoration  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Timber  Production.''  This  Committee 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  well-known  or- 
ganizations, of  which  your  Association  was  one. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  U.  S.  Government  se- 
curing land  in  Pennsylvania  for  National  Forests 
was  amended  so  that  the  National  Government 
can  now  purchase  areas  for  such  purposes  with- 
out later  reversion  to  the  State  if  the  latter  so 
desired. 

Approval  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  the  Forestry  Department  and  the 
Water  Supply  Commission  has  opened  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Allegheny  National 
Forest.    This  will  comprise  412,000  acres  in  War- 


ren, McKean,  Forest  and  Elk  Counties,  and  t 
tentative  allotment  of  $150,000  for  the  purehaae 
of  lands  has  been  made  by  the  Government.  The 
headquarters  of  this  forest  will  be  at  Warren. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fprmerly  the 
largest  producer  of  timber  in  the  U.  S.,  uses 
annually  about  two  and  a  half  billion  feet  of  lum- 
ber, of  which  it  now  produces  but  one-fifth.  The 
annual  loss  to  the  State,  due  to  the  falling  off 
in  its  lumber  production,  amounts  to  $100,000,- 
000 — twice  as  much  as  it  costs  to  run  the  State 
government.  We  pay  at  least  $50,000,000  a  year 
for  lumber  imported,  which  should  be  grown  at 
home,  and  more  than  $25,000,000  a  year  freight 
on  this  lumber.  The  loss  through  closing  of 
wood  industries,  floods,  which  could  be  pre- 
vented, etc.,  represents  at  least  $25,000,000  more. 

The  chestnut  tree  blight  is  spreading  all  over 
Pennsylvania,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  pr^ 
vent  the  complete  extermination  of  this  valuable 
forest  tree,  so  far  as  we  now  see. 

Blister  rust  on  the  white  pine  trees  has  been 
reported  in  three  townships  in  Northern  Wayne 
County,  also  at  Montrose,  in  Susquehanna  County. 
Your  Council  would  suggest  the  advisability  of 
passing  a  resolution  favoring  the  most  active,  im- 
mediate effort  by  every  interested  State  organi- 
zation to  head  off  and  suppress  the  invasion  of 
this  foe  to  our  pine  forests.  The  danger  of 
delay  has  been  amply  shown  by  the  destruction 
of  our  chestnut  forests. 

National  ForeBta. 

On  June  30,  1921,  there  were  in  the  149  Na- 
tional Forests  a  total  of  156,666,045  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  633,992  acres  over  the  previous  year. 
All  of  these  forests  are  west  of  the  luGasissippi 
River,  except  eleven,  which  are  located  in  the 
White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachian,  and 
have  an  area  of  1,632,315  acres.  All  of  this  lat- 
ter area,  except  29,409  acres,  has  been  pnrehased 
under  the  terms  of  the  '' Week's  Law^^  at  an 
average  price  of  $5.18  per  acre.  At  the  dose  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  remained  a  total  of  304^606 
acres  approved  for  purchase  by  the  National  For- 
est Reservation  Commission  and  under  process 
of  acquisition  as  rapidly  as  funds  are  available. 

The  receipts  paid  in  or  due  from  the  National 
Forests  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  were  $4,468,940, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $324^542,  or  6.7  per  cent. 
from  the  year  1920.  Operating  expenses  during 
the  past  few  years,  not  including  expenditures  to 
meet  extraordinary  fire  conditions,  compensation 
in  the  form  of  bonuses  and  appropriations  for  re- 
search and  field  investigative  work  have  been 
about  $4,000,000  per  annum. 
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The  1920  fi.re  season  was  short  but  acute  while 
it  lasted.  A  total  of  6,078  fires  occurred,  of  which 
80  per  cent,  were  discovered  and  extinguished 
before  they  had  covered  an  area  of  over  ten  acres 
each.  The  area  of  National  Forest  Land  burned 
over  was  342^93  acres,  as  against  2,007;034  in 
1919;  while  the  estimated  damage  was  $419,897, 
as  against  $4,919,769;  and  the  total  cost  of  fire- 
fighting,  exclusive  of  the  time  of  forest  officers, 
was  close  to  $1,000,000,  as  compared  with  $3,- 
039,615  in  1919.  The  three  districts  located  in 
Montana,  Northern  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California,  together,  had  4,439  fires,  or  73  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  exactly  the  same,  percentage 
as  in  1919.  While  the  number  of  fires  decreased 
10.6  per  cent.,  the  number  of  lightning  fires  in- 
creased 40  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  man- 
caused  fires  was  37  per  cent. 

Co-operation  in  fire  protection  was  continued 
by  the  Forest  Service  with  24  States  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  recent  years,  the  total  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  being  $125,000.  The  Congres- 
sional appropriation  for  co-operative  work  with 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  was  increased 
to  $400,000;  and  appropriations  made  by  26 
States  for  fire  protection,  for  a  like  period  totals 
over  $1,500,000. 

On  January  29,  1921,  there  was  the  most  tre- 
mendous blow-down  of  timber  on  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  in  the  State  of  Washington  known  in 
American  history.  Approximately  6,000,000,000 
feet  of  timber,  covering  an  area  of  2,000  square 
miles,  is  on  the  ground.  The  bulk  of  the  down 
timber  is  outside  the  Olympic  National  Forest, 
but  if  fire  were  ever  to  get  headway  in  this  al- 
most impenetrable  mass  of  fallen  trees,  its  con- 
trol would  be  practically  impossible,  and  large 
loss  would  undoubtedly  be  suffered  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest.  To  meet  this  situation  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  available  by 
Congress  and  a  similar  amount  appropriated  by 
the  State  of  Washington.  The  most  intensive 
protection  ever  attempted  in  the  United  States, 
including  even  the  prohibiting  of  smoking  in  the 
woods,  has  resulted  in  the  successful  protection 
of  the  area  against  fire  during  the  first,  and  prob- 
ably most  dangerous,  season.  On  account  of  the 
spotty  character  of  the  wind-throw,  the  large  area 
covered  and  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities,  it  is  doubtful  if  salvaging  operations 
of  any  magnitude  are  possible. 

Another  outstanding  fire  protection  feature  of 
the  year  was  the  proclamation  by  President 
Harding  at  the  instigation  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, of  "Forest  Protection  Week,'^  May  22-28th. 
Nineteen  Governors  also  issued  State  Proclama- 


tions of  a  like  nature,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
forestry  organizations,  the  press  and  various  na- 
tional societies,  the  week  was  generally  observed 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Plans  for  making 
this  a  yearly  event  are  now  under  way. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
appointed  a  Forestry  Committee  which  is  making 
an  exhaustive  study  of  forest  conditions  in  this 
country,  visiting  and  holding  conferences  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  The  report  is  awaited  with  inter- 
est. Our  President  is  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  is  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Conunittee 
on  Timberland  Taxation. 

During  the  year  thirty-six  new  members  were 
added  to  the  roll,  and  thirty  died,  forty  resigned, 
or  were  dropped,  making  the  present  membership 
1,146.  Among  those  who  passed  away  during  the 
year  were  William  S.  Harvey,  a  Vice-President, 
and  Henry  Pudd  and  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  members 
of  the  Council.  Their  wise  and  valued  co-opera- 
tion will  be  missed.  We  trust  that  all  of  our 
members  will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  add  to 
the  membership  of  the  Association  and  thus  aid 
in  making  it  more  efficient  and  useful. 

F.  L.  Bitler, 
Recording  Secretary. 


State  Forests  and  State  Parks 

THE  following  table  has  been  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  from  information 
received  from  the  various  State  Forestry 
Departments. 

State  Forests 

State  No.  Acres 

Connecticut    5  4,277 

Indiana    1  2,000 

I^uisiana    1  6,240 

Maryland    5  3,500 

Massachusetts    10  25,000 

mchigan  82  289,515* 

Minnesota  4  333,000 

New  Hampshire 43  12,163 

New  Jersey 7  17,151 

New  York 2  1,936,492 

North  Carolina   1  340 

Ohio   2  1,720 

Pennsylvania    '  . . . .  53  1,1 26,23(5 

South  "^  Dakota    2  80,000 

Vermont    13  20,135 

Wisconsin   1  380,443 

Total  Acres   4,238,212 
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State  Parks 

State  No.  Acres 

California    1  7,000 

Connecticut   16  3,200 

Indiana 2  645 

Massachusetts  6  12,000 

Michigan    2  2,200 

New  Jersey  2  668* 

New  York 3  1,365' 

North  Carolina 1  1,224* 

Pennsylvania 1  760 

Wisconsin    5  6,529* 

Total  Acres 35,591 

'300,000  acres  additional,  consisting  of  scat- 
tered State  lands  outside  the  State  Forests,  are 
reserved  from  both  sllle  and  entry,  and  are  being 
exclusively  used  for  exchange  for  alienated  lands 
within  State  Forests. 

'Administered  by  State  Forestry  Department. 


Artificial  or  Natural  Reforestation 

The  following  interesting  article  by  Mr.  £11  wood  Wilson, 
has  been  taken  from  the  Canadian  Forestry  Magazine. 

THE  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  artificial  vs.  natural  re- 
placement of  our  forests,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  it  is  better  to  let  our  forests 
alone  after  we  have  cut  them,  trusting  to  nature 
to  reproduce  them^  or  whether  it  is  better  to 
make  plantations  and  to  fill  out  those  places  in 
the  forest  where  nature  has  not  finished  the  job. 
It  would  be  just  as  unreasonable  to  ask  me  to 
discuss,  in  general^  the  relative  merits  of  dry 
farming  and  ordinary  farming  in  a  region  blessed 
with  normal  rainfall.  No  farmer  in  such  a  region 
would  dream  of  dry  farming,  and  no  farmer  in 
an  arid  region  would  attempt  to  farm  in  the 
ordinary  way.  He  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did.  A 
forester  who  should  attempt  to  plant  trees  on  an 
area  which  nature  had  already  stocked  with  1500 
good  trees  to  the  acre  would  be  equally  foolish 
if  he  left  nature  to  seed  in  a  tract  of  bare  land 
with  no  seed  trees  within  miles  of  it.  The  two 
methods  are  complementary  and  must  be  em- 
ployed together.  Each  has  its  proper  place  and 
part  in  a  general  forestry  policy,  and  which  shall 
be  adopted  depends  entirely  on  the  location  and 
the  end  desired. 

Let  us  see  now  what  the  conditions  are  where 
nature  has  had  a  free  hand^  taking  as  our  ex- 
ample a  section  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  of 
Quebec  where  we  have  accurate  information.  The 
description  will  be  much  condensed,  as  it  would 


take  too  much  space  to  go  into  mueh  detaiL  We 
find,  in  general,  a  rough  country,  broken  by 
ridges,  with  many  lakes,  some  swamps,  and  a 
poor  soil  underlaid  with  granite.  In  the  very 
wettest  swamps  there  is  nothing  but  coarse  grass, 
where  the  swamps  are  not  so  wet  we  have  stunted 
black  spruce,  often  well  over  100  years  old  and 
only  five  or  six  inches  on  the  stump.  In  the 
valleys  we  have  stands  of  red  and  white  spruce 
and  fir,  and  on  the  ridges,  birch,  yellow  and  white, 
maple,  some  hemlock  and  spruce  and  fir.  Where 
fire  has  passed  over  the  country,  white  birch  and 
aspen  have  come  in,  and  later  spruce  and  fir  have 
entered  the  mixture.  In  some  sections  where  the 
soil  is  sandy  we  have  pure  stands  of  Jack  Pine 
which  have  seeded  in  after  a  fire.  Other  sec- 
tions have  small  stands  of  red  pine  and  through 
all  the  forest  we  find  individual  white  pines,  the 
remnant  of  earlier  stands. 

As  to-day,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  and 
sufficient  demand,  there  is  very  little  use  for  the 
so-called  hardwoods,  that  is  trees  which  lose  their 
leaves  in  the  winter,  we  shall  leave  out  of  this 
discussion  everything  but  the  softwoods,  and  of 
these  confine  ourselves  to  the  spruce  and  fir. 
Under  natural  conditions  the  average  number  of 
such  trees,  four  inches  and  over  at  breast  height, 
is  160  per  acre.  A  fully  stocked  stand  of  mature 
trees,  12  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height, 
might  possibly  run  to  400  trees  per  acre.  The 
average  stand  of  sot'twood  in  the  St.  Maurice 
Valley,  4  inches  and  up  at  breast  height,  is  11 
cords  per  acre.  Our  fully  stocked  stand  would 
give  75  cords  per  acre.  The  best  natural  stand 
of  which  I  have  any  record  in  this  section  gave 
40  cords  per  acre  four  inches  and  up,  and  was 
pure  black  spruce.  Now  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  40  cords  per  acre  and  75,  and 
our  planted  stand  would  be  almost  100  per  cent, 
better  than  we  get  under  the  very  best  natural 
conditions. 

The  great  need  in  Canada  is  for  accurate  in- 
formation about  our  forests.  The  public- would 
be  mueh  surprised  if  they  could  see  how  little  in- 
formation lumber  companies  and  pulp  companies 
have  about  their  timber  lands,  how  few  of  them 
even  have  maps  which  are  in  any  way  complete 
or  aceurate.  Information  as  to  areas  burned 
over  and  species  and  stands  per  acre  is  almost 
wholly  lacking.  This  is  realized  and  many  of  the 
larger  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  engaged 
foresters  and  are  getting  this  information  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  Commission  of  Con- 
servation has  done  splendid  work  along  these 
lines  and  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  has  made 
a  good  beginning.  So  many  men  who  attempt  to 
discuss  these  subjects  have  very  little  aequaint- 
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ance  with  the  woods,  except  843  they  see  them 
£roin  a  canoe  or  logging  road.  They  are  likely, 
in  travelling  through  the  woods  and  seeing  here 
and  there  good  samples  of  natural  reproduction, 
to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  nature  can  take 
care  of  the  future,  if  we  keep  the  fire  out,  not 
realizing  perhaps  how  much  time  has  heen  wasted 
by  nature  in  getting  reproduction  started,  or 
how  scattered  such  reproduction  is. 

In  handling  a  forest  property  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  look  to  the  future  and  to  plan  opera- 
tions for  at  least  three  generations  ahead  and  it 
is  necessary  to  decide  what  end  you  wish  to  ar- 
rive at.     The  right  jwlicy  is  one  of  perpetual 
wood  production,  the  management  of  the  forest 
for  a  sustained  yield,  and  whichever  method  of 
regeneration,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  that 
fulfills   this    end    is   meeting   the   requirements. 
Timberland    owners   must    take    stock    of    their 
areas,  determine  where  planting  is  required,  and 
so  locate  their  plantations  as  to  give  a  maximum 
yield  with  a  minimum  cost,  which  conditions  will 
b©  most  fully  met  by  proximity  to  the  mills  and 
using  species  of  rapid  growth.     Let  us  take  a 
concrete  case.     Let  us  imagine  a  pulp  company 
with  a  plant  which  has  cost  some  ten  to  fifteen 
million  dollars  and  which  has  built  up  around  it 
a  community  of  five  to  ten  thousand  souls.    Let 
us  take  it  for  sranted  that  the  directors  wish  to 
continue  the  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  next 
hundred  years.     They  might,  of  course  decide  to 
scrap  their  mill  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years 
and  let  the  community  fall  to  pieces  and  return 
to  the  wilderness,  as  has  been  done  in  many  a 
community  built  up  around  a  large  saw-mill  in 
the  United  States,  but  have  they  a  moral  right 
to  let  the  community  dependent  on  their  enter- 
prise go  to  pieces?    Are  they  not  obliged  to  try 
and  keep  the  conmiunity  alive?    In  order  to  keep 
the  mill  going  they  must  have  wood.     Let  us 
further  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  our 
mill  has  timber  enough  standing  to  keep  them 
croing  for  twenty-five  years — what  shall  they  do 
after  that  is  gone?    In  the  first  place,  will  the 
lands  which  they  will  cut  over  in  that  time  re- 
stock themselves  naturally.     The   investigations 
carried  on  by  the  Commission  of  Conser\'ation 
on  such  lands,  show  that   it  will  take  fifty  to 
sixty  years  to  get  a  crop  of  merchantable  timber 
and  that  it  will  averaire  about  one  and  a  half  cords 
per  acre.     Not  enough  to  make  logging  possible. 
There  are  then  two  other  possibilities,  either  they 
must  buy  virgin  timber  lands  or  they  must  help 
nature.     Many  mills  have  already  adopted  the 
first  plan  and  have  bought  lands,  often  several 
hundred  miles  away  from  their  plants,  which  they 
propose  to  hold  for  the  future.    The  transporta- 


tion charges  on  wood  from  these  lands  will  be 
very  heavy  and  they  are  not  of  the  very  best 
quality,  being  further  to  the  northeast  where  the 
conditions  for  growing  timber  are  not  so  favor- 
able. On  such  lands  held  for  the  future,  interest 
on  the  investment  must  be  charged,  fire  protection 
is  difficult  and  expensive,  logging  costs  and  trans- 
portation will  be  very  high  and  the  ultimate  yield 
will  be  not  over  six  to  seven  cords  per  acre,  cut- 
ting to  Government  diameter  limits. 

Logging  as  carried  pn  in  Canada  in  the  past 
has  taken  no  thought  for  the  future,  and  the 
results  are  beginning  to  show  in  the  increasing 
inaccessibility  of  the  timber  and  the  large  in- 
crease in  logging  and  transportation  costs.  The 
practice  was  to  go  into  the  territory  as  near  the 
mill  as  possible,  to  take  the  timber  along  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  to  get  the 
trees  which  only  needed  to  be  hauled  short  dis- 
tances. In  other  words,  removing  the  accessible 
timber,  with  no  thought  of  a  second  cut. 

High  stumps  were  left,  also  tops,  a  large  part 
of  which  could  have  been  utilized.  Logs  which 
were  good  for  pulp  were  used  to  make  camps  and 
roads.  Trees  a  little  difl&cult  to  reach  were  left. 
Much  young  growth  was  destroyed.  Much  logging 
debris  was  left  and  too  often  areas  logged  one 
season  were  burnt  the  next.  This  was  not  done 
deliberately,  and  no  great  blame  can  attach  to 
the  men  who  did  the  work.  They  and  the 
directors  of  such  companies  were  laboring  under 
the  same  delusion  as  the  general  public,  that  we 
had  timber  for  all  time.  Logs  had  to  be  got  out 
cheaply  in  order  to  earn  dividends.  Now  we 
know  the  situation  and  that  our  supplies  will  not 
last  for  ever  and  we  must  devise  ways  and  means 
to  keep  our  industries  going. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  all  we  need 
to  do  is  to  keep  the  fire  out  and  let  nature  alone. 
This  is  manifestly  wrong  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  forester  who  knows  the  conditions  will  sub- 
scribe to  it.  Something  more  must  be  done.  In 
casting  around  for  better  methods  we  have  gone 
to  Europe  where  they  have  passed  through  the 
same  crisis  and  have  found  a  remedy.  They  have 
been  forced  to  log  entirely  differently.  Instead 
of  taking  out  the  best  trees  they  gradually  remove 
the  poorest  trees,  trying  always  to  favour  the 
young  growth  and  to  increase  the  stand  per  acre. 
They  want  timber  and  they  want  as  much  as  they 
can  force  each  acre  to  raise.  This  means  that 
their  logging  costs  when  they  first  begin  to 
manage  a  natural  forest  are  proportionately  high, 
but  that,  as  the  stand  per  acre  increases,  the 
lodging  costs  decrease.  We  must  change  our 
logging  methods  so  as  to  attain  the  same  end,  but 
we  also  must  go  through  a  period  of  greatly  in- 
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creased  costd  in  order  to  improve  the  condition 
of  our  forests.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied 
European  conditions  on  the  ground  know  that 
we  cannot  adopt  their  methods  here  without 
modification.  Foresters  are  agreed  as  to  what 
must  be  done  to  improve  logging  conditions,  but 
very  few  concerns  are  yet  willing  to  spend  the 
money  or  to  reduce  the  cut  per  acre  to  accomplish 
these  necessary  ends. 

Now  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  attitude 
of  European  and  Indian  foresters  who  have  some- 
times centuries  of  experience  to  go  on,  towards 
natural  reproduction  unaided.  At  the  Imperial 
Forestry  Conference  last  summer  only  one 
forester  would  consider  such  a  thing  feasible  and 
he  was  in  charge  of  pine  forests  which  reproduced 
very  easily.  All  were  in  favor  of  aiding  nature 
by  planting.  What  is  the  practice  in  Sweden 
where  conditions  are  admitted  to  be  similar  to 
our  own?  They  have  found  that  they  cannot 
depend  on  nature  alone  and  always  fill  out  by 
planting  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  natural  repro- 
duction. They  have  a  condition  there  which  is 
very  different  from  ours.  The  coniferous  forests 
contain  little  hardwood,  while  those  of  Eastern 
Canada  abound  with  hardwoods,  and  cutting  the 
softwoods  encourages  the  hardwoods  which 
gradually  take  up  all  the  ground.  In  Sweden 
planting  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  their  w^oods 
operations  as  is  logging,  they  consider  the  two 
as  part  of  their  management  of  the  forests. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Canada  which 
are  unfit  for  agriculture  and  nearly  always  such 
areas  can  be  found  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
our  mills.  Why  not  plant  up  such  areas  with 
valuable  timber  trees,  aiding  nature  wherever 
she  has  made  a  start  t  Fire  protection  and 
management  being  over  smaller  areas  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  intensive.  Long  drives,  often 
taking  two  years,  would  be  avoided,  transport  of 
men  and  provisions  long  distances  would  be  done 
away  with,  local  populations  of  men  trained  in 
woods  work  would  be  built  up,  as  in  Europe, 
logging  costs  would  be  much  reduced  as  with  the 
larger  stands  per  acre,  the  use  of  logging  ma- 
chinery would  be  possible,*  and  owing  to  the 
nearness  and  accessibility  of  the  forest  such 
large  reserves  of  logs  would  not  have  to  be  carried 
with  the  large  outlay  for  insurance  and  fire  pro- 
tection and  interest  on  money  tied  up. 

A  planted  area  of  250  square  miles  on  a  rota- 
tion of  50  years,  that  is  five  square  miles  cut 
clean  and  replanted  each  year,  would  yield 
100,000  cords  per  annum  in  perpetuity,  while  it 
would  take  1302  square  miles  of  natural  forest 
to  yield  the  same  amount  on  the  same  rotation 
if  the  amount  removed  at  the  first  cutting  could 


be  removed  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  the 
same  area  and  this  does  not,  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  seem  possible.  If  the  cost  of 
carrying  virgin  timber  lands  to  supply  a  eat  at 
the  end  of  forty  years  is  figured  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cost  per  cord  at  the  end  of  that  time 
will  be  more  than  with  planted  trees  and  that  the 
virgin  stand  will  be  steadily  deteriorating  through 
over-maturity  and  insect  damage  while  the  plant- 
ed stands  will  increase  steadily  in  value  year  by 
year  as  they  grow. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  timber  in  Canada  belongs 
to  the  people  at  large  and  the  cutting  rights  are 
leased  to  individuals  and  corporations.  When 
this  timber  is  cut  should  not  the  Governments 
make  proper  regulations  for  cutting  and  replant- 
ing so  as  to  perpetuate  and  increase  our  timber 
supply?  Canada's  future  economic  welfare  de- 
pends on  the  perpetuation  of  her  forest  re- 
sources. This  can  best  be  effected  by  proper 
utilization  and  by  hastening  nature's  slow  and 
wasteful  methods  of  forest  renewal  by  artificial 
regeneration. 


A  State  Bond  Issue  of  $25,000,000 


A  STATE  bond  issue  of  $25,000,000  to  buy 
5,000,000  acres  of  waste  mountain  land 
for  forest  purposes  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange. ' 

Approval  was  given  also  to  the  plan  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry  for  an  appropriation  ot 
$1,000,000  for  fire  prevention  and  extinction,  to 
be  made  by  the  next  Legislature.  In  his  report 
Commissioner  Pinchot  said: 

"The  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania  can  be 
made  to  pay  the  school  bill  of  the  State.  If  the 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  Pennsylvania  Desert  can 
be  purchased  and  set  to  work  growing  trees, 
not  only  will  the  $25,000,000  of  the  bond  issue 
necessary  to  buy  it  be  re-paid,  principal  and  in- 
terest, within  a  reasonable  time  by  the  growth  of 
the  forests,  but  a  net  annual  revenue  will  be 
produced  large  enough  to  carry  the  whole  biu^den 
of  State  taxes  for  school  purposes  for  every  tax 
payer  in  the  State. 

"The  forest  lands  of  the  State,  under  proper 
care  and  protection,  will  grow  at  least  one  conl 
of  wood  per  acre  per  annum.  If  the  trees  on  the 
land  which  the  State  should  own  were  cut  when 
they  reached  the  age  of  fifty  years  there  would  be 
a  yearly  total  of  $36,900,000.  If  cut  at  the  age 
of  seventy- five  years,  there  would  be  a  yearly  in- 
come of  $45,240,000,  and  if  cut  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years,  the  annual  total  would  be 
$50,820,000. '' 
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EDITORIALS 


PRIOR  to  1921  Le^slative  Appi'opriations 
for  making  an  end  of  Forest  Fires  have  al- 
ways been  inadequate — and  usually  came 
with  more  or  less  of  a  grouch.  This  was  not  be- 
cause of  hostility,  but  because  back  of  the  Legis- 
lature there  was  a  public  ill-informed  on  the 
damage  done  to  the  State  and  (worse  still) 
thoughtless  of  what  the  ultimate  consequences 
would  be. 

Governor  Sproul  is  the  first  Chief  Executive  to 
sense  the  problem  in  its  proper  proportions.  No 
doubt,  Mr.  Pinchot's  persistent  assertion  that  the 
question  of  forests,  or  no  forests,  in  the  future 
was  wrapped  up  in  making  an  end  of  forest 
fires,  had  much  to  do  with  the  unusual  appropri- 
ation made,  and  with  the  sturdy  co-operation 
given  by  the  Governor,  to  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment during  the  last  legislative  session.  We  are 
approaching  another  fire  season.  Only  a  few 
warm,  dry  days  will  be  required  to  transform 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  leaf -covered  ground 
in  Pennsylvania  into  a  fire  risk.  The  success, 
or  non-success,  of  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  fires 
will  have  great  weight  in  fixing  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  next  Legislature  for  forest  protec- 
tion. One  most  hopeful  sign  is  the  greater  and 
more  willing  co-operation,  than  ever  before,  by 
the  railroads  of  the  State. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  clearly 
recognized,  i.  e.,  that  a  largo  appropriation  made 
for  two  years  may  give  satisfactory  results,  but 
it  will  not  suffice  to  educate  the  public  into  the 
conviction  that  forest  fires  can  be  stopped,  and 
must  be  stopped,  if  we  are  to  be  relieved  of  the 
intolerable  burden  of  bringing  all  of  our  timber 
in  from  out  of  the  State.  A  forest  fire  may  be 
caused  by  lightning,  but  aside  from  this,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  a  forest  fire.  It  comes  f roiii  ignor- 
ance, carelessness,  or  crime,  which  the  State  is 
bound,  in  self-protection,  to  wipe  off  the  slate. 
To  do  this  will  require  education,  expense  and 
more  or  less  punishment.  But  the  treatment  must 
be  continued  until  the  work  is  done.  A  start  has 
been  made  and  the  first  dent  created  in  the  fire- 
hardened  public  conscience.  This  is,  of  all  times, 
the  very  worst  to  cease  effort.    Keep  it  up  I 


There  is  an  awakening  over  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  conference  at  State  College,  on  March  30th 
and  31st,  is  in  part  the  cause  of  this  interest,  and 
in  part  the  outgrowth  of  it.  Of  course,  the  fores- 
try element  was  represented  in  the  conference, 
for,  in  fact,  it  is  the  broadest  single  element  of 
those  represented. 

This  would  seem  like  a  proper  occasion  to 
bring  forward  an  important  thought  in  connec- 
tion with  town  water  supply  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  almost  every  town  of  the  State.  Clear- 
field, South  Renovo,  Lock  Haven,  Chambers- 
burg  and  Waynesboro  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  boroughs  furnished  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pure  water  from  forest-covered  land,  which  will 
relieve  all  anxiety  for  at  least  a  century.  That 
they  are  so  situated  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
supply  comes  from  State  Forest  Reserves. 

The  great  majority  of  our  towns  and  smaller 
cities  are,  at  this  hour,  depending  on  water  sup- 
plies which  are  insufficient  in  quantity  and  un- 
satisfactory as  to  quality.  Some  are  actively 
seeking  greater  and  safer  supplies;  so-called 
artesian  wells  are  contemplated  as  one  probable 
relief.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  water 
taken  from  such  wells,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  wells, 
is  merely  drawing  upon  what  water  is  in  the 
ground.  It  makes  no  provision  for  increasing  the 
supply.  That  can  only  be  done  by  saving  more  of 
the  rain-fall  in  summer  and  especially  the  snow- 
fall in  winter.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  here  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  recognized  by  compe- 
tent observers,  that  forest-covered  land  does  con- 
duct more  of  this  surface  water  into  the  ground, 
and  saves  it  from  immediate  run-off  than  open 
ground  does,  and  so  aids  in  maintaining  the  level 
of  the  ground  water.  It  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished that  over  wide  areas  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  go  deeper  for  water  than  formerly,  and 
that  odd  wells  must  be  dug  deeper  to  furnish  a 
constant  supply  throughout  the  year. 

Here  we  are  faced  then  by  two  indisputable 
facts:  1.  The  water  supply  is  already  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  many  communities  of  this  and  other 
States.  2.  The  expected  increase  in  population 
will  make  larger  demands  upon  our  already  in- 
adequate supply. 
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In  what  direction  may  we  look  for  relief? 
Every  new  well  is  only  another  demand  on  your 
already  lowering  ground-water,  a  fresh  draft  on 
your  water  bank  account. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  coming  century 
will  find  almost  every  acre  of  our  State  placed  in 
use  producing  some  crop,  of  cereal  grains,  or  of 
wood;  and  we  must  rescue  from  overflow  and 
run-off  what  water  comes  from  rain  and  snow  to 
use  for  power  and  for  home  purposes. 

The  value  of  commercial  forests  has  long  been 
placed  beyond  doubt,  and  the  forests  have  proved 
to  be  a  safe  financial  investment.  Is  it  not  worth 
while,  even  now,  for  many  of  our  towns  to  buy 
up  larger  areas  about  the  heads  of  the  streams 
from  which  their  water  supply  comes,  and  secure 
water  from  forest-covered  soil,  rather  than  to 
collect  the  drainage  of  dairy  fields  t  A  town  for- 
est would  be  a  great  outing  ground  for  the  town 
population  and  a  sanitary  one,  also,  if  properly 
managed.  Such  possibilities  require  time  to 
grow,  but  the  plan  will  find  advocates  here  in  the 
next  generation  probably,  though  the  sooner  it  is 
commenced  the  better  it  will  be  for  those  who 
follow  us! 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  suggestions 
of  Walter  Leach  and  H.  B.  Phillips,  which  we 
have  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forest  Service  Meeting,  of  March  13th,  for 
this  issue  of  ''Forest  Leave3.'' 

Both  gentlemen  have  started  questions  of  first 
importance  in  the  forest  policy  of  the  State  and 
nation.  The  sooner  they  are  considered  fully, 
from  every  angle,  by  our  State  Foresters  and  our 
policy  established  the  better,  for  forestry  in- 
volves a  look  ahead  and  all  the  better  if  the  view 
extends  over  a  century !  J.  T.  R. 

Notes  on  Protection  Costs  of  Today 

A  st^dy  of  the  various  papers  on  this  subject 
leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  case  has  been 
considered  from  only  one  side — strictly  holding 
to  the  question  of  timber  supplies  for  future 
needs — ^nothing  being  proved  as  to  these  future 
needs. 

1.  Today  timber  enters  into  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  as  a  necessity  of  known  im- 
portance— ^with  substitutes  and  new  inventions 
where  will  the  timber  being  grown  today  stand 
in  importance  in  1999 1 

2.  Today  Pennsylvania  has  upwards  of  eight 
million  inhabitants  to  use  timber,  what  will  the 
number  be  in  1999? 


3.  Today  Pennsylvania  uses  about  half  its  area 
as  of  more  need  in  other  work  than  growing  tim- 
ber. Will  all  the  land  we  are  trying  to  protect 
today  be  allowed  to  stand  in  timber  in  1999? 

4.  Today  Pennsylvania  depends  on  forest  cover 
to  help  preserve,  purify  and  control  water  sup- 
plies. How  will  other  methods,  such  as  dams,  af- 
fect this  argument  for  forest  cover  by  19991 

5.  Today  one  strong  argument  for  timber 
covered  hills  is  for  hunting,  fishing  and  recre- 
ation purposes.  Will  the  case  be  so  strong  in 
1999? 

6.  Today  another  strong  argument  for  timber 
covered  hills  is  a  picture  of  conditions  in  China. 
How  will  other  methods  of  preventing  erosion 
enter  into  the  case  by  1999? 

7.  Today  Pennsylvania  is  living  in  peace  and 
contentment.  Will  any  war,  earthquake  or  terri- 
ble disaster  destroy  all  the  work  before  1999? 

With  our  present  day  system  of  government, 
taxes  from  the  public  for  puUic  purposes  are 
surely  more  easily  obtained  and  more  freely 
spent  for  present-day  affairs  than  to  meet  a 
future  condition  of  uncertain  proportions,  and  I 
remember  no  case  in  history  (Bible  or  modem) 
in  which  the  public  has  prepared  too  well  for  the 
distant  future.  Forest  Protection  Costs  of  To- 
day will  be  judged  in  the  days  id  come  by  the 
one  rule — ^was  value  received  all  along  the  line, 
or  were  there  cases  of  inefficiency  and  so-called 
graft? 

Walter  Leach. 

More  ''Liberty"  Bonds 

Forest  bonds  are  truly  liberty  bonds — of  the 
best  kind.  What  better  than  a  bond  that  carries 
with  it  the  hopes  and  promise  to  ''Restore  Penn's 
Woods?"  Forest  wealth,  well  protected,  is  se- 
cure and  unfailing.  Even  though  we  may  be  a 
little  ahead  of  the  game  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  bonds  as  a  means  of  securing  the  im- 
poverished Pennsylvania  woodlands  and  placing 
them  within  proper  protection ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
well  to  think  ahead.  Orderly  forethought  pre- 
cedes wise  action. 

An  idea  which  has  occurred  to  the  writer  con- 
cerns the  nature  of  the  proposed  issue,  should 
Pennsylvania  favor  it.  My  idea  would  be  to  issue 
down  to  small  denominations — $25  or  even  $10, 
and  to  push  their  sale  in  much  the  same  way  as 
our  nation  sold  its  liberty  bonds  during  its!  days 
of  great  need. 

None  too  small  to  help,  and  every  bond- 
holder a  conservationist.  The  purchase  of  such 
small  bonds  would  be  well-encouraged  among  the 
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school  children.  A  bond-holder  would  feel  an  im- 
plied added  ownership  to  his  present  heritage  of 
State  Forest.  Those  who  would  then  look  to  a 
green  and  growing  pine  and  see  its  ever  climbing 
crown  would  likewise  look  with  ever  increasing 
favor  upon  the  justification  of  ''Penn's  Bonds.'' 
Many  scattered,  even  though  small,  bond-holders 
would  thus  co-operate  in  a  manifold  goodness  to 
the  wealth  of  all  and  the  wealth  of  each.  Personal 
thrift,  sound  security,  social  beneficence,  united 
conservation,  both  of  their  personal  money  and 
their  State's  wealth;  and  these  are  but  some  of 
the  blessings  to  him  who  holds  a  Forest  Bond. 
Wouldn't  you  buy  one,  and  sell  your  neighbor 
another? 

Why  not  then  ''Baby  Forest  Bonds"  or  "For- 
est  Savings  Stamps?"  At  least  it  is  well  to  think 
over  what  action  we  may  anticipate. 

H.  B.  Phillips. 


Retirement  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock 

IT  will  be  a  great  pleasure  and  gratification 
to  all  Dr.  Rothrock 's  friends  to  read  the 
following  highly   deserved   tribute  paid   to 
him  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  State  Forest  Commission: 
West  Chester,  Pa., 
February  14,  1922. 
My  dear  Mr.  Pinchot: 

I  have  forwarded  to  his  Excellency,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam C.  Sproul,  a  request  that  my  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Commis- 
sion be  accepted  not  later  than  March  1st,  1922. 

It  is  proper  that  my  reasons  for  so  doing  be 
explained  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
Commission. 

My  active  interest  in  (and,  I  may  add,  my 
anxiety  for)  the  forest  wealth  of  the  State  be- 
gan in  187B.  That  is  forty-four  years  ago,  since 
which  period,  I  may  say,  the  most  of  my  life  has 
been  given  to  efforts  to  impress  upon  our  citizens 
the  importance  of  our  forests  to  the  State,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  they  presented. 

During  1891  and  1892, 1  was  active  as  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association.  May 
23rd,  1893,  my  actual  work  in  forestry  as  an 
officer  of  the  State  began.  From  that  period  until 
the  present,  my  time  and  effort  have  been  given, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  purposes  for  which  this 
Commission  was  created,  and  with  which  I  have 
been  associated,  except  for  a  brief  period  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  (Governor  Tener.  On 
the  death  of  our  revered  associate,  Hon.  Simon  B. 
Elliott,  in  1917,  I  was  reappointed  by  Governor 
Brumbaugh,  though  during  my  absem^e  from  the 


Commission  I  was  constantly  in  friendly  associ^ 
ation  with  it,  and  in  furtherance  of  its  plans. 

From  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  Forestry 
Commission  in  Pennsylvania  (twentynine  years 
ago)  my  association  with  it  and  its  work  has  been 
for  me  of  the  most  pleasant  possible  charaeteri 
and  in  asking  to  be  relieved  from  further  duty 
with  it,  I  do  so  because  the  infirmities  of  age 
render  me  incapable  of  rendering  a  service  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  work. 

I  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  forestry 
idea  in  my  native  State  from  a  time  when  the 
one  thought  was  to  turn  our  trees  into  cash,  re- 
gardless of  ulterior  results,  to  a  time  when,  by 
common  consent,  the  restoration  of  those  forests 
is  one  of  the  urgent  demands  of  our  citizens. 

When  the  Forestry  Campaign  began,  the  State 
held  under  its  ownership  not  an  acre  of  land  de- 
voted to  production  of  timber  and  conservation 
of  water  for  homes  and  for  power.  Now  it  owns 
and  has  set  apart  more  than  a  million  acres  for 
these  beneficient  purposes,  and  we  confidently  an- 
ticipate the  time  when  the  waste  acres  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  all  have  been  returned  to  a 
useful  purpose. 

It  is  to  me  an  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I 
have  been,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  associ- 
ated with  the  Forestry  Commission  in  this  work 
that  I  am  now  leaving — ^but  leaving  in  the  firm 
assurance  that  what  has  been  already  accom- 
plished ia  but  the  pledge  of  what  is  to  come. 

Kindly  present  to  my  colleagues  of  the  Commis- 
sion my  best  wishes  for  their  individual  prosper- 
ity, and  also  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
service  in  which  they  are  collectively  engaged. 
Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Rothrock. 

Resolutions  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock  from  the  State  Forest  Commission 
were  adopted  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Our  honored  colleague  on  the  State 
Forest  Commission,  Dr.  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  thus  voluntarily  retired  from 
a  field  of  public  service  in  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  almost  a  half  century;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  fitting  that  his  former  col- 
leagues and  associates  give  public  expression  to 
their  high  appreciation  of  his  public  service. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest 
Commission,  although  knowing  well  that  Dr. 
Rothrock  long  ago  earned  a  just  reward  of  peace 
and  quiet  found  in  the  calmer  spheres  of  home 
life,  is  yet  affected  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret 
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and  sorrow  because  of  his  retirement  from  pub- 
lic service.  His  real  service  in  the  cause  of  for- 
est conservation  is  shown  by  his  devotion  to  for- 
estry for  almost  a  half  century.  His  vision  and 
courage  led  him  to  become  an  earnest  advocate, 
when  others  ridiculed,  belittled,  remained  silent, 
or  retreated.  His  unbounded  enthusiasm,  his 
prophetic  vision,  his  keen  intellect,  his  unques- 
tionable integrity,  and  his  open  heart  are  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  progress  that  forestry 
has  made. 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forestry  and  most  of  its 
accomplishments  are  directly  attributed  to  the 
prophetic  vision,  sound  judgment,  untiring  labors 
and  generous  heart  of  Dr.  Joseph  Trimble  Roth- 
rock.  It  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Department  and  fashioned  the  framework  of  the 
present  superstructure.  He  leaves  to  his  suc- 
cessors and  to  the  Commonwealth  a  hentage  of 
service  and  devotion  that  is  beyond  our  power 
to  estimate  adequately  and  appreciate  fully.  End- 
less benefits  will  flow  forth  from  his  life  of  pub* 
lie  service,  and  faces  that  have  not  seen  him  will 
bless  him.  His  life  of  public  service  will  stand 
as  a  worthy  example  to  the  youth  of  our  land. 
His  achievements  are  comparable  only  to  the  man 
himself — ^upright  citizen,  unselfish  public  servant, 
distinguished  botanist,  prominent  physician, 
brave  soldier,  fearless  explorer.  Father  of  Penn- 
sylvania forestry,  cultured  gentleman,  faithful 
counsellor,  loved  and  devoted  friend. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  presented  to  Dr.  Rothroek 
as  an  appreciation  of  the  deep  feeling  and  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  associates  in 
public  service  and  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  Governor 

Harrisburg,  March  10,  1922. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rothroek, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
My  dear  Dr.  Rothroek : 

Your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo,  conveying  your 
formal  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Forestry  Commission,  is  before  me  after  my  re- 
turn from  the  West  Indies. 

Knowing  your  great  interest  in  the  subject  and 
in  the  Department,  which  is  largely  the  result  of 
your  own  far-sighted  policies  and  devoted  serv- 
ice, I  cannot  but  appreciate  that  the  reasons 
which  have  actuated  you  in  your  decision  to  re- 
tire from  the  Commission  are  imperative  and 
compelling. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  shall  ac- 


cept your  resignation,  but  I  beg  you  to  aeeept  my 
congratulations  upon  the  great  service  which  you 
have  rendered  the  commonwealth  during  your 
long  and  useful  life. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  in  good  health  and  contentment,  I  am,  with 
sincere  regards, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  C.  Sproul, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Spring  Arbor  Day  Proclamation 

WHEREAS,  The  gradual  awakening  of  in- 
terest in  the  imperative  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting and  restoring  the  tree  life  of 
Pennsylvania  has  already  begun  to  bear  good  re- 
sults in  the  prev^ition  of  further  destruction  and 
the  encouragement  of  replanting  wooded  areas  of 
our  God-favored  State,  and  there  is  manifest  a 
spirit  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  our  peo- 
ple for  this  most  commendable  public  work,  and 

Whereas,  In  this  great  State,  bearing  an 
euphonious  and  appropriate  name  commemorat- 
ing its  beneficent  founder  and  the  sylvan  charac- 
teristics of  its  lovely  valleys  and  beautiful  hills, 
there  is  a  strongly  sentimental  as  well  as  an 
urgently  practical'  reason  for  the  renewal  of  for- 
est growth,  not  only  upon  the  great  area  which  is 
not  tillable,  but  also  upon  spare  acres  in  our 
more  settled  sections,  where  the  planting  and 
care  of  our  native  trees  may  bring  great  benefit 
to  the  present  generation  and  those  to  come,  and 

Whereas,  The  State  is  carrying  on  great  works 
in  this  direction,  is  endeavoring  to  remove  the 
peril  of  fire  which  in  the  past  devastated  thous- 
ands of  square  miles  of  our  woodland,  and  is, 
through  its  Department  of  Education,  endeavor- 
ing to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our  coming  citizens 
the  importance  and,  indeed,  the  absolute  need  of 
general  co-operation  by  all  of  our  people  in  bring- 
ing back  conditions  by  which  we  may  raise  for 
ourselves  the  timber  and  wood-products  neces- 
sary to  retain  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
supremacy; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  William  Cameron  Sproal, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  designate 
and  proclaim  Friday,  April  14,  1922,  and  Friday, 
April  21,  1922,  as  Arbor  Days  and  Bird  Days, 
and  I  respectfully  suggest  and  earnestly  request 
that  they  be  appropriately  observed,  not  only  in 
our  public  schools,  but  by  our  citizens  every- 
where throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  that 
our  people  make  a  special  effort  not  only  to 
study  our  trees  and  our  forests,  but  also  the 
beneficial  and  interesting  life  of  our  feathered 
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f riendSy  who  repay  by  useful  service  and  delight- 
ful neighborliness  the  shelter  and  comfort  given 
them  by  the  woods. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State,  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thous- 
and nine  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth. 

William  C.  Sproul. 


The  Pocono  Forestry  Associatian 


THE  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pocono 
Forestry  Association  was  held  at  Strouds- 
burg  on  March  4th,  when  a  dinner  was 
given  to  the  Fire  Wardens  of  Monroe  County. 

Assistant  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden  Charles 
W.  Meek,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
important  to  see  that  a  fi.re  is  kept  out  as  it  ia 
to  put  it  out.  Tree  planting  was  emphasized  as 
creating  a  sentiment  to  keep  fires  out  of  the 
forest.  Trees  furnish  a  place  for  game,  and  the 
game  and  fish  sportsmen  recognize  that  fires 
which  destroy  the  forests,  also  kill  the  game  and 
fish  which  they  wish  to  see  preserved.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Burns  told  of  making  a  shade  tree  survey,  of 
their  value,  and  of  their  many  enemies.  Dr. 
W.  R.  Fisher  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
April  10th  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Arbor  Day  inaugurated  by  the  Hon.  John  Sterl- 
ing Morton,  and  referred  to  memorial  tree 
planting.  He  also  spoke  of  the  farm  woodlot  as 
a  fitting  place  to  begin  the  work  of  reforestation. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hoopes  reviewed  the  former  system  of 
fighting  forest  fires,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
more  eflBcient  system  of  fire  wardens,  patrolmen 
and  fire  towers. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Kunkle  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
conservation  to  posterity,  and  praised  the  fire- 
wardens for  saving  trees  for  the  coming  gener- 
ation. Prof.  Frank  Koehler  showed  the  rela- 
tion of  education  to  conservation  and  reviewed 
some  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  public 
schools  to  aid  the  cause  of  forestry. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Thompson  spoke  on,  *'A  Fire 
Warden's  Service  to  Society, '^  and  showed  how 
one  member  is  responsible  to  and  dependent  upon 
another.  One  member  must  not  waste  the  for- 
est, because  wastes  affect  all  members  of  society. 

Wr,  J.  A.  Seguine  gave  an  address  touching 
on  the  local  situations.  General  co-operation,  up- 
lift and  the  growth  of  the  Pocono  Association 
were  the  principal  thoughts  of  the  speaker. 

District  Forester  Stadden  spoke  to  the  wardens, 
giving  them  instructions  relative  to  places  and 
how  to  keep  the  tools  used  in  fire  fighting. 


Forest  Conditions  at  Lehigh  University 


IN  the  latter  part  of  1921  Prof.  J.  S.  Illick 
made  an  examination  of  the  tree  conditions 
on  the  Campus,  Sayre  Park  Forest,  Arboretum 
and  the  Demonstration  Plantations  at  Lehigh 
University.  The  latter  two  have  already  been 
described  in  *^ Forest  Leaves,'*  and  Prof.  Illick *s 
report  in  regard  to  them  is  as  follows: 

"The  Arboretum. — The  Arboretum  covers  about 
six  acres  and  contains  from  three  to  five  speci- 
mens of  several  hundred  species  of  representa- 
tive trees  and  shrubs.  Most  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  native  to  America,  but  mixed  with 
them  are  a  few  foreign  species,  such  as  Pinus 
Cembra,  The  Arboretum  is  well  located  and  ac- 
cessible for  educational  work.  A  good/  start  has 
been  made,  and  additional  efforts  should  be  put 
forth  to  develop  and  improve  the  Arboretum,  for 
there  is  a  regi^ettable  scarcity  of  educational  ma- 
terial of  this  type  in  Pennsylvania. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  need  for  a  general  Ar- 
boretum, such  as  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Jamaica 
Plains^  Massachusetts.  All  determining  factors 
point  towards  a  local  Arboretum,  that  is,  an 
Arboretum  containing  all  the  trees  native  to 
Pennsylvania  or  to  the  northeastern  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Arboretum  should  be  the  ex- 
tension of  planting  operations  until  specimens  of 
each  of  the  110  trees  native  to  Pennsylvania  have 
been  established.  This  would  not  be  a  difficult 
task,  for  most  of  them  are  already  present.  The 
ones  that  are  lacking  could  be  added  at  a  small 
cost  and  with  little  effort. 

"I  know  of  no  place  in  Pennsylvania  where 
there  exists  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  native 
trees.  It  seems  to  me  that  Lehigh  University  will 
do  well  by  claiming  the  honor  of  having  the  only 
complete  Arboretum  of  native  Pennsylvania  trees. 
Only  a  little  additional  work  is  required  to  ac- 
complish this  worthy  goal.  If  in  the  future  a 
need  arise  for  an  enlargement  of  the  Arboretum, 
its  boundaries  may  readily  be  extended  and  addi- 
tional native  and  foreign  trees  can  be  planted. 

"The  Demonstration  Plantations. — ^Lehigh  Uni- 
versity holds  a  unique  position  among  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  having  established,  as  early  as  1915,  a  series 
of  forest  tree  demonstration  plantations  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  fundamental  facts  about 
the  growth  and  behavior  of  twenty-two  different 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  and  also  to  help  solve  satis- 
factorily the  big  economic  problem  of  reforesta- 
tion. 

"No  more  should  be  expected  of  experimental 
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work  in  forestry  than  in  any  other  line  of  re- 
search. Success  and  failure  are  features  of  al- 
most every  experimental  effort.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to  know  what  forest  trees  should  not  be 
planted  upon  specifio  planting  sites  as  it  is  to 
know  what  trees  may  be  planted  with  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  success  within  a  certain  range 
of  growth  conditions.  Failures  are  not  as  at- 
tractive, neither  do  they  carry  so  strong  an  ap- 
peal as  successes,  but  they  often  teach  just  as 
much  and  impress  their  lessons  more  forcibly.  In 
forest  tree  planting,  apparent  failures  may  de- 
velop into  grand  successes,  for  some  forest  trees 
normally  make  a  slow  start.  Trees  are  not  un- 
like men  in  that  they  find  themselves  at  different 
ages,  and  what  may  be  lacking  in  volume  growth 
is  often  made  up  in  quality. 

"In  my  opinion  these  demonstration  planta- 
tions are  among  the  most  instructive  of  their  kind 
in  this  State.  They  contain  several  species  which, 
I  believe,  are  not  found  in  any  other  plantations 
within  this  Commonwealth,  and  probably  not  in 
the  entire  country.  The  demonstration  shows  the 
effect  of  a  small  forest  fire,  the  destructive  work 
of  the  Cicada  in  19lb,  the  results  of  weed  com- 
petition, and  the  adaption  of  the  different  species 
to  the  local  soil  and  climatic  conditions. '  * 


Public  Control  of  Private  Timberlands 

IN  appearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  on  the  Snell  bill  providing  for 
joint  Federal  and  State  action  to  check  forest 
devastation  and  insure  permanent  timber  sup- 
plies, Col.  W.  S.  Greeley,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  urged 
immediate  action  by  Congress  to  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  timber  growth  on  lands  best  suited  to 
this  use. 

''I  am  testifying  in  my  capacity  as  head  of  the 
National  Forest  Service.  My  purpose  is  to  urge 
upon  the  committee  the  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation of  some  comprehensive  character  to  re- 
forest the  timberlands  of  the  United  States 
hitherto  cut  or  now  in  progress  of  being  cut ;  and 
to  discuss  the  various  forms  which  such  legisla- 
tion may  take. 

"Federal  legislation  is  needed  because  the 
United  States  is  now  consuming  wood  four  times 
as  fast  as  it  is  being  grown.  Enormous  areas  of 
the  virgin  forests  have  been  converted  into  lands 
largely  or  wholly  unproductive.  Two-thirds  of 
the  lumber  users  in  the  United  States  now  pay 
more  per  thousand  feet  in  lumber  freight  alone 
than  they  paid  for  the  delivered  commodity 
thirty  years  ago.     The  country  faces  definitely 


a  growing  scarcity  and  increasing  cost  of  every- 
thing made  from  wood.  The  problem  is  nation- 
wide and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  nation-wide 
way. 

"The  definite  aim  of  Federal  legislation  on  this 
subject  must  be  to  make  sure  that  all  foreet  lands 
in  the  United  States,  whatever  their  ownership, 
are  kept  continuously  productive;  that  as  fast  as 
one  crop  of  timber  is  cut  another  is  started*  By 
this  means  only  can  the  needs  of  the  countrj  be 
adequately  met.  There  is  no  lack  of  forest  land, 
if  all  not  needed  for  agriculture  can  be  kept  at 
work  producing  wood.  Federal  legislation  must 
aim  at  restoring  forest  land  now  idle  to  produc- 
tive use  and  at  preventing  land  now  bearing  mer- 
chantable timber  or  young  growth  from  becoming 
idle  through  forest  fires  or  destructive  methods  of 
logging. 

"These  results  can  in  part  be  accomplished  by 
extending  the  National  Forests  to  include  all 
(lovernment-owned  or  Government-controlled 
lands  chiefly  valuable  for  growing  timber  or  pro- 
tecting watersheds,  and  through  an  enlarged  pur- 
chase policy,  particularly  of  denuded  lands  now 
privately  owned  and  desirable  for  public  owner- 
ship. State  and  municipal  ownership  should  also 
be  encouraged.  But  public  agencies  manifestly 
can  not  acquire  even  a  major  portion  of  all  the 
forest  land  in  the  country.  It  is  now  79  per  cent, 
in  private  ownership,  and  will  largely  remain  so. 

''Federal  legislation  should  encourage  tree 
planting  by  co-operation  with  States  in  growing 
and  distributing  planting  stock;  it  should  not 
only  encourage  but  assist  in  effective  nation-wide 
protection  of  all  forest  lands  from  fire;  and  it 
should  also  set  up  some  method  of  reasonable 
public  control  over  the  cutting  of  private  timber, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure  prompt  refores- 
tation of  the  lands  cut  over. 

''Such  a  program  involves  putting  private 
forest  lands  in  the  class  with  public  utilities.  We 
must  recognLze  a  dominant  public  interest  in  the 
way  in  which  this  form  of  private  property  is 
used. 

"It  must,  however,  be  recognized  with  equal 
force  that  timber  can  not  be  grown  unless  the 
undertaking  is  a  practicable  and  reasonable  one 
for  the  owner.  Growing  timber  is  an  economic 
matter.  Reasonable  and  equitable  aid  must  be 
given  the  private  owner  in  accomplishing  the 
public  benefits  desired,  and  such  conditions  of  se- 
curity must  be  created  as  will  make  it  economi- 
cally feasible  for  him  to  comply  with  public  re- 
quirements. 

"Various  State  laws  have  already  applied  the 
principle  of  public  control — Oregon,  Minnesota, 
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New  Hampshire  and  Louisiana,  for  example.  But 
we  are  very  far  from  a  uniform  or  consistent 
application  of  this  principle.  To  bring  that  about, 
by  one  means  or  another,  must  be  one  of  the  im- 
I>ortant  features  of  Federal  legislation. 

**Two  methods  for  exercising  public  control  to 
insure  the  continuous  productivity  of  forest  lands 
have  been  advocated  in  measures  now  before  Con- 
gress. Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Snell  bill  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  define 
and  establish  what  is  necessary  in  each  region, 
and  through  financial  co-operation  to  encourage 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  neces- 
sary measures  by  the  several  States,  through  the 
police  power.  The  Capper  bill  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  by  direct  Federal  authority 
through  the  taxing  power  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. ' ' 

After  pointing  out  that  each  of  these  alterna- 
tive propositions  has  its  strengths  and  its  weak- 
nesses, Col.  Greeley  continued: 

**  These  two  principles  are  supplementary 
rather  than  opposing.  I  favor  some  immediate 
enactment  in  line  with  the  principle  expressed  in 
the  first  two  sections  of  the  Snell  bill,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  country  is  now  ready  for  the  other 
step.  But  immediate  action  is  urgent.  Among 
advocates  of  a  National  Forest  policy  there  is 
disagreement  only  on  the  one  point  as  to  whether 
the  States  or  the  Federal  Government  should 
exercise  control  over  the  cutting  of  timberlands. 
It  may  not  be  desirable  or  opportune  to  attempt 
a  complete  National  forestry  policy  in  one  piece 
of  legislation. 

**It  would  be  unfortunate  in  the  extreme  to 
I>ermit  substantial  progress  in  Federal  legislation 
on  forestry  to  be  delayed  or  impaired  by  a  con- 
flict of  views  on  one  feature  only  of  the  whole 
program.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  committee 
consider  the  wisdom  of  drafting  a  bill  covering 
the  following  points: 

*'(1)  Broader  authority  and  authorization  of 
adequate  appropriations  for  Federal  co-opera- 
tion with  the  States  in  fire  protection.  In  my 
judgment  this  outweighs  all  other  measures  in  im- 
mediate importance. 

**(2)  Authority  for  effective  co-operation  with 
States  in  growing  and  distributing  young  forest 
trees  for  planting. 

**  (3)  Broader  provision  for  extending  National 
Forests  through  purchases  of  private  lands. 

*^(4)  Provision  for  classifying  all  lands  re- 
maining in  public  ownership  or  control  and  for 
incorporating  in  National  Forests  areas  found  to 
be  valuable  chiefly  for  the  growing  of  timber  or 
the  protection  of  water  sources.    This  should  ap- 


ply to  the  remaining  public  domain  and  to  lands 
in  Indian  reservations,  with  provision  for  equi- 
table liquidation  of  Indian  property  rights  in 
such  lands.  By  this  means  alone,  approximately 
8,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  can  ultimately  be 
placed  within  National  Forests  and  its  permanent 
productivity  assured. ' ' 


80,000  Persons  Fished,  Hunted  and  Camped 
in  Pennsylvania  Forests 

ABOUT  80,000  persons  fished,  hunted  and 
camped  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forests 
in  1921,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  and  that  1,400  deer 
and  125  bear  were  killed  on  State  Forests  last  fall. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Lands  show 
758  camp  sites  were  leased  by  recreationists,  an 
increase  of  195  over  the  previous  year.  Lessees 
of  permanent  camp  sites  in  State  Forests  occu- 
pied an  aggregate  area  of  480  acres.  The  mini- 
mum annual  rental  charged  for  these  camps  is 
$7,  and  they  were  enjoyed  by  20,000  persond. 

During  1921,  400  permits  for  temporary  camps 
were  issued  by  local  forest  officers,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  5,000  persons  were  in  those  camps. 
About  55,000  campers  and  hikers  were  in  the 
various  forests  during  the  year. 


Burned  1200  Miles  of  Safety  Strips 


TO  prevent  forest  fires  along  their  tracks,  the 
railroads  in  Pennsylvania  burned  more 
than  1200  miles  of  safety  strips  during 
1921,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  George 
H.  Wirt,  the  State's  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden. 
The  strips  were  cleared  100  feet  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  tracks  to  stop  fires  from  spreading 
to  timberlands  adjacent  to  railroads. 

The  safety  strip  mileage  constructed  last  yea*- 
was  far  greater  than  during  1920,  when  the  rail- 
roads first  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  in  the  removal  of  brush,  forest 
litter,  and  other  inflammable  materials  from  the 
vicinity  of  tracks.  Statements  from  the  rail- 
road officials  show  they  spent  about  $65,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railway  Company  led  in  safety 
strip  work  during  1921.  In  the  Weiser  State 
Forest  District,  in  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Luzerne 
and  parts  of  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  Northumberland 
and  Columbia  counties,  there  were  made  506  miles 
of  strips,  more  than  250  miles  of  them  along  the 
tracks  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  This  was 
the  largest  safety  strip  mileage  cut  in  any  part 
of  the  State  last  year. 
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Forestry  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company 


THE  practice  of  forestry  had  its  beginning 
with  this  company  about  twelve  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  M.  Nel- 
son, Jr.  At  that  time  a  Treating  Plant  for  mine 
timbers  was  erected  at  Silver  Greek  Colliery  and 
several  direct  seedings  of  red  oak  made  near 
Pottsville.  A  year  later  Mr.  L.  W.  Conrad  took 
charge  of  the  work  and  began  the  actual  practice 
of  forestry  in  the  forests.  He  instituted  an  or- 
ganization of  wood-choppers  of  15  to  20  men, 
whose  duty  was  to  recover  the  over-mature,  dam- 
aged, dying  and  dead  timber,  and  then  with  the 
help  of  hired  teams  transport  the  material  to  the 
nearest  colliery,  there  to  be  utilized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal.  Very  often  this  organization  has 
been  the  means  of  recovering  considerable  timber 
from  absolute  loss  by  cutting  a  given  area  clear 
of  its  trees  in  order  to  prevent  large  quantities 
from  falling  into  subsequent  mine  breaches,  or 
from  being  cut  off  by  a  cave-in  along  the  vein 
which  would  prevent  profitable  logging  after  it 
occurred.  In  fine,  this  organization  has  been,  and 
still  is  largely  a  salvage  corps,  saving  timber  from 
loss,  cutting  damaged  and  dead  material,  and  re- 
moving "wolf  trees  whenever  valuable  regener- 
ation was  threatened. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  12  years 
fully  9,000  acres  of  forest  has  been  improved  or 
its-  values  saved  from  loss  through  this  organi- 
zation. 

About  one  and  a  half  years  ago  the  forestry 
work  was  further  expanded  by  the  employment 
of  a  trained  forester  and  10  wardens  or  rangers. 
The  land  wafr  t^en  divided  into  three  districts 
and  a  district  warden  placed  in  charge  of  each. 
The  headquarters  of  District  One  was  established 
at  Pottsville,  District  Two  at  Tower  City,  and 
District  Three  at  Mt.  Carmel. 

During  the  first  year  these  men  opened  and 
rebrushed  120  miles  of  old  roads  and  trails, 
painted  about  20  miles  of  boundary  line,  assisted 
during  the  planting  of  121,000  forest  trees,  pro- 
tected the  forest  and  extinguished  fires  in  their 
districts,  co-operated  with  the  State  in  the  erec- 
tion of  3  towers  and  telephone  lines,  made  several 
improvement  cuttings,  inspected  the  work  of  18 
timber  contractors  and  materially  contributed  to- 
ward the  selective  cutting  of  7,000  tons  of  timber, 
made  possible  through  the  older,  established  or- 
ganization of  timber  cutters. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  our  timber  cutting 
organization  has  been  cutting  timber  along  for- 
estry principles  for  12  years,  in  which  the  regu- 


lar practice  has  been  to  cut  only  the  material  that 
would  improve  the  forest  and  to  use  every  part 
of  the  tree  cut^  even  the  tops  and  branches  down 
to  two  inches  at  the  small  end,  and  to  then  bom 
the  material  remaining,  thus  eliminating  fire  haz- 
ards and  all  chance  of  future  fires  destroying  the 
larger  growth  left  standing. 

Recently  an  assistant  forester  has  been  em- 
ployed to  plan  and  execute  the  purely  technical 
problems  of  forestry  as  well  as  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department.  It  will  be  his 
province  to  make  improved  maps  of  Company 
Lands,  as  well  as  timber  estimates  and  surveys, 
also  sample  plots  for  growth  studies,  to  enable 
the  accurate  presentation  of  yield  tables,  that  the 
annual  growth  may  be  determined  and  over-cut- 
ting prevented. 

During  1921  there  was  cut  approximately  37,- 
000  tons  of  mature  and  defective  timber  in  the 
forests  of  this  company,  while  the  annual  growth 
is  estimated  to  be  at  least  100,000  tons,  leavin^: 
a  net  increase  in  forest  capital  of  63,000  tons. 
This  policy  of  cutting  considerably  less  than  the 
annual  increment  will  be  adhered  to  until  large 
areas  now  in  the  sprout  and  small  pole  stage  be- 
comes merchantable. 

During  the  past  year,  292  forest  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished on  or  near  Company  Lands.  The  dam- 
age done  was  over  $14,000,  the  area  burned  12,518 
acres,  and  the  average  area  burned  per  fire,  43 
acres.  The  chief  cause  of  our  fires  has  been  the 
railroad  locomotive,  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  70  per  cent,  of  all  that  occurred. 
It  is  believed  that  with  the  establishment  of  pro- 
tective "safety  strips''  by  the  railroads  fully  90 
per  cent,  of  the  railroad  fires  will  be  eliminated. 

It  is  the  plan  of  this  company  to  co-operate 
with  the  railroads  operating  through  our  lands 
to  the  end  that  needed  "safety  strips"  will  be 
developed  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  With 
this  in  view,  the  company  will  offer  to  establish  a 
cleared  trail  100  feet  distant  from  the  railroad 
tracks  at  hazardous  points  through  its  lands,  the 
railroad  to  bum  the  area  between,  at  least 
annually,  and  otherwise  maintain  it  in  a  fire- 
proof condition.  This  done,  the  forest  fire  prob- 
lems of  the  anthracite  coal  r^on  will  be  of  little 
concern  and  near  complete  solution. 


Mr.  Alfred  E.  Rupp  stated  that  mining  en- 
gineers have  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  tons 
of  soft  coal,  worth  about  12  cents  per  ton  royalty, 
lie  within  a  two  hundred  acre  tract  of  State  For- 
est land  purchased  by  the  Department  at  ^1.50 
per  acre  in  1920. 
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A  Pennsylvania  National  Forest 

THE  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion has  issued  its  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1921.  During  the  year  112,- 
397  acres  were  purchased.  The  total  area  ap- 
proved for  purchase  in  the  White  Mountains  and 
Southern  Appalachians  is  1,907,512  acres,  of 
which  1,602,906  acres  have  been  purchased. 

The  above  synopsis  does  not  include  the  Alle- 
gheny unit  recently  established  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Commission  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  this : 

The  authorization  for  the  establishment  of  a 
purchase  unit  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Allegheny  River  is  the  only  deviation  from 
the  conservative  policy  of  consolidation  which  has 
governed  the  work  of  the  commission  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  reoccurring  floods  on 
the  Ohio  River,  especially  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
have  made  it  desirable  that  the  watersheds  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  be  protected 
so  far  as  possible.  The  location  of  this  unit  pro- 
jected the  purchase  work  onto  the  Allegheny 
River  the  northern  head  stream  of  the  Ohio 
River,  a  measure  supplementary  to  the  Monon- 
gahela unit  located  on  the  Monongahela  River,  the 
head  stream  of  the  Ohio  which  flows  from  the 
south,  thus  inaugurating  the  principle  of  protect- 
ing on  this  important  river  both  of  its  head 
streams  which  unite  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  plans  for  the  control  of  flood  waters  on 
these  streams  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
series  of  storage  reservoirs,  and  in  order  to  secure 
permanently  the  full  benefits  from  such  reservoirs 
it  is  essential  that  erosion  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum to  prevent  the  loss  in  storage  through  the 
silting  up  of  the  reservoirs.  The  Allegheny  pur- 
chase unit,  for  which  authorization  has  been  re- 
quested of  the  State  commissions  which  are  re- 
quired to  assent  to  its  location  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania act  granting  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  to  make  purchases  in  the  State,  consists  of 
412,000  acres  located  in  Warren,  McKean,  Forest 
and  Elk  Counties,  Pa.  ^t  will  very  largely  protect 
the  drainage  basins  tributary  to  two  of  these 
reservoirs  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Allegheny 
River.  In  addition  to  its  productive  function,  the 
area  will  eventually  have  great  capacity  for  tim- 
ber production  now  seriously  impaired  by  frequent 
Hres.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  with  adequate 
protection  these  fire-swept  lands  can  again  be 
made  productive  so  as  to  yield  material  for  the 
many  local  wood-using  industries.  Although  much 
of  the  land  is  badly  devastated  there  are  certain 
sections  on  which  there  is  excellent  young  growth 
of  great   promise  and  there  still   remain  over 


limited  areas  heavy  stands  of  hemlock,  white  pine 
and  hardwoods,  which  are  now  in  process  of  being 
operated.  This  purchase  unit  is  the  seat  of  the 
last  white  pine  operation  of  magnitude  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  of  the  most  important  hemlock 
operations.  In  addition  to  sawmills,  which  are 
now  utilizing,  in  the  counties  in  which  this  pur- 
chase unit  is  located  and  those  who  are  adjacent, 
the  last  remnants  of  the  virgin  timber  of  this 
region,  there  have  developed  a  number  of  other 
wood-using  industries  which  are  still  largely  de- 
pendent upon  this  region  for  their  stock.  Among 
these  industries  are  included  wood-alcohol  plants, 
a  paper  mill,  furniture  factories,  handle  factories, 
and  tanneries.  These  constitute  important  ele- 
ments in  the  activities  of  this  highly  industrial 
region  supplementing  the  oil  development  and 
inetal  works.  The  protection  of  the  young  tim- 
ber on  such  land  as  is  restocking,  preventing  its 
destruction  and  assuring  its  attaining  merchant- 
able size,  will  contribute  much  to  maintaining 
a  timber  supply  for  these  industries. 

Adjoining  the  Allegheny  purchase  unit  on  the 
north  the  State  of  New  York  has  located  a  State 
park.  This  will  induce  the  fullest  development 
of  the  recreational  features  on  the  Allegheny  pur- 
chase unit,  and  lead  to  its  use  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  State  Park.  There  is  located  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  purchase  unit  a  State  Game 
Refuge,  and  State  Forests  join  the  purchase  unit 
on  the  east  and  south.  Federal  and  State  officials 
will  co-operate  in  protection. 


Troops  to  Help  Fight  Forest  Fires 

TROOPS  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
will  help  the  Department  of  Forestry  fight 
fire  in  the  woods  of  this  State.  Adjutant 
General  Beary,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  has  instruct- 
ed commanders  of  companies  to  co-operate  with 
District  Foresters,  and  he  authorized  the  use  of 
horses  and  equipment  in  fire  prevention  work. 

Members  of  the  Guard  will  be  asked  to  volun- 
teer their  services,  and  they  will  be  paid  twenty- 
five  cents  an  haur.  Commanding  officers  cannot 
order  their  men  on  fire-suppression  duty,  bujt  they 
can  engage  their  personnel  for  such  purposes  if 
emergencies  arise. 

Troop  commanders  are  authorized  to  consider 
the  use  of  their  men  in  fire  prevention  work 
as  a  drill  for  the  organization.  If  the  required 
number  of  troopers  respond  to  a  forest  fire  call, 
and  if  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioned officers,  they  qualify  for  pay  under  the 
military  regulations. 
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Seed  Collection  at  the  Forest  Academy  on 
Mont  Alto  State  Forest  During  1921 

A  TABULATED  list  of  all  the  seed  collected 
in  1921  is  given  below.  Nearly  all  the 
pine  seed  has  been  extracted.  The  cones 
have  been  *Mry  stored*'  and  will  receive  atten- 
tion again  in  the  spring  and  an  attempt  made  to 
get  more  seed  from  them. 

The  year  1921  was  an  excellent  seed  year  for 
practically  all  native  species  except  white  pine 
(Pinus  Strobus),  and  hemlock  (T,  Canadensis), 

The  following  table  shows  why  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forestry  can  not  afford  to 
buy  seed  outside  the  State  or  from  commercial 
houses.  By  collecting  its  own  seed  it  is  assured 
of  getting  native  tree  species  which  are  sylvically 
suited  to  Pennsylvania  conditions.  The  seeds  are 
freshy  the  vitality,  as  show^n  by  germination  tests, 
is  high  and  only  the  best  seed  is  taken. 

All  species  of  acorns  were  treated  with  carbon 
di-sulphide  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  seed 
house. 


The  cones  from  commercial  houses,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  not  have  been  as  free  from  dirt 
and  needles  as  those  gathered  on  the  State  Forest 
by  men  who  were  careful  to  eliminate  all  trash. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  For- 
estry can  well  afford  to  collect  all  the  seed  used 
in  their  nurseries,  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
State.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  native  species 
and  not  to  the  introduced  exotics.  Seed  is  sel- 
dom borne  in  abundance  by  exotics. 

It  does  not  pay  to  collect  the  seed  of  Norway 
Spruce  or  Scotch  Pine.  The  trees  of  these  two 
species  are  usually  very  poor  cone  bearers  and  the 
seed  obtained  have  a  very  low  germinative 
ability. 

Gayle  H,  Somers. 


Last  spring  on  Arbor  Day  the  pupils  of  the 
local  schools  of  Clarion,  Pa.,  planted  numerous 
young  walnut  trees  that  were  raised  by  Mr.  M.  M. 
Kaufman  in  his  nursery  on  Liberty  Street.  The 
seed   from   which   these   trees   were   grown   was 


Species 

Rock  Oak 

Red  Oak 

Quantity 
.     77  bu. 
.  40.7  bu. 
.  3.75bu. 
.  1.50bu. 
.      .3  bu. 
.     96  bu. 
.  2%  lbs. 
.       8  lbs. 
.  140  lbs. 
.     47  lbs. 
.  6%  lbs. 
.       3  lbs. 
.       2  lbs. 
loz. 

.   %lb. 

Total 

Cost 

$117.44 

66.39 

7.51 

1.64 

3.41 

24.25 

1.13 

3.32 

194.40 

87.78 

14.92 

12.65 

2.00 

.37 

3.00 

Per  Unit 

av.  Cost 

$1.53 

1.63 

2.00 

1.09 

11.37 

.25 

.50 

.42 

1.39 

1.87 

2.21 

4.22 

1.00 

5.92 

.  4.00 

Lowest 
Commercial 
Quotation 
$10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.50 
10.00 
1.07 
1.25 
.50 
3.75 
4.50 
No  Quotation 
No  Quotation 
2.00 
2.60 
2.25 

Net 

Saving 

$652.56 

137.11 

11.24 

9.61 

—  .41 
78.47 

1.68 

.68 

330.60 

123.72 

2.00 

—  .21 

—  1.31 

White  Oak   

Scarlet  Oak 

Pin  Oak  

Black  Walnut    

Hardy  Catalpa   

Tulip  Poplar  

Shortleaf  Pine   

Pitch  Pine  

Table  Mountain  Pine   

Jersey  Scrub  Pine 

White  Pine 

Scotch  Pine 

Norway  Spruce    

Grand  Total  Cost 

....$540.21 

Cost  of  Commercial  Seed  . 

..    $1,885.95 

it 

Total  Net  Savings  to  Departmei 

$1,345.74 



All  oak,  tulip  and  walnut  seed  have  been 
planted. 

When  the  cones  are  given  their  final  cleaning 
there  will,  perhaps,  be  three  or  four  pounds  more 
seed  to  add  to  the  grand  total. 

The  cost  of  transporting  seeds,  especially  in 
the  cones,  black  walnuts,  acorns,  etc.,  would  be 
very  great,  owing  to  high  freight  rates  and  their 
bulky,  heavy  nature. 


taken  from  the  large  walnut  tree  standing  in 
front  of  the  Community  House.  To  encourage 
proper  care  of  these  trees  Mr.  Kaufman  offered 
five  prizes  to  be  given  each  year  for  three  years 
to  those  pupils  whose  trees  showed  the  best  care 
and  attention.  District  Forester  C.  E.  Zerby  in- 
spected these  trees  in  February,  locating  them  by 
means  of  a  sketch  submitted  to  him  by  the  pupils, 
and  announced  the  prize  winner?. 
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Pine  Blister  Rust  in  British  Columbia  and 
Washington 


DISCOVERY  of  white  pine  blister  rust  in 
British  Columbia  on  cultivated  blaek  cur- 
rants by  Prof.  J.  W.  Eastham,  Provincial 
Pathologist,  British  Columbia,  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  United  States,  because  of  the  extensive 
and  highly  valuable  western  white  pine  and  sugar 
pine  forests  in  the  West.  The  rust  has  been 
found  in  several  localities  on  Vancouver  Island, 
including  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  Comox  and  Courte- 
nay,  and  on  the  mainland  at  Vancouver,  New 
Westminster,  Chilliwack  and  Agassiz. 

The  discovery  of  the  rust  by  Professor  East- 
ham  was  made  on  September  16, 1921.  Since  that 
time  the  agents  of  the  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Con* 
trol  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  visited  British  Columbia  to  study 
the  distribution  of  the  disease.  White  pines 
(Pinus  strobus)j  grown  from  seed  in  Stanley  Park 
at  Vancouver  were  found  diseased.  Specimens 
of  these  pines  were  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  These  have 
been  identified  as  being  affected  by  the  white  pine 
blister  rust,  Cronartium  ribicola.  Further  scout- 
ing carried  on  by  Federal  agents  has  revealed 
the  rust  on  cultivated  black  cunants  at  Sumas 
City,  and  Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 

White  pine  blister  rust  was  brought  to  America 
from  Europe  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
has  already  done  much  harm.  There  is  wide- 
spread infection  in  the  white  pine  forests  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  the  disease  is  spreading  in 
Wisconsin   and   Minnesota. 

This  rust  passes  one  stage  of  its  life  on  five- 
needle  pines  (white  pines)  and  another  stage  on 
the  leaves  of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  Cul- 
tivated black  currants  are  usually  the  first  to  be 
affected,  being  especially  susceptible  to  the  blis- 
ter rust.  Wild  currants  and  gooseberries  are 
present  in  great  numbers  in  white-pine  woods  in 
most  sections,  and  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New 
York  and  New  England  are  widely  infected  with 
the  disease,  causing  death  to  nearby  white  pines. 

Up  to  this  time  this  disease  has  been  found  in 
America  only  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada.  The  western 
pine  forests  in  the  United  States,  which  are  en- 
dmgered  by  this  disease,  are  valued  at  over 
.^228,000,000,  and  are  estimated  to  contain  ovei-  57 
billion  feet  of  lumber.  Much  of  this  timber  is 
1  )cated  in  the  National  Forests.  Ix)cal  control 
measures  have  been  develoi>ed  by  the  Unite<l 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co-operation 
with  the  Northeastern  and  Lake  States,  which 


are  practicable  under  eastern  conditions  and  en- 
able pine  owners  to  save  their  pines. 

By  an  order  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal- 
lace, effective  March  15th,  the  Federal  quarantine 
to  protect  the  white-pine  forests  of  the  West 
against  the  further  spread  of  the  blister  rust  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. In  view  of  the  State  quarantine,  which  be- 
came effective  March  1st,  the  Federal  restrictions 
will  apply  to  the  interstate  shipment  of  white 
pines,  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  from  the  in- 
fested areas  of  the  State  only. 

The  infested  area  includes  the  following  coun- 
ties lying  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains: Clallam,  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Grays  Harbor, 
Island,  Jefferson,  King,  Kitsap,  Lewis,  Mason, 
Pacific,  Pierce,  San  Juan,  Skagit,  Skamania,  Sno- 
homish, Thurston,  Wahkiakum,  and  Whatcom. 
The  Secretary  reserves  the  right  to  extend  or 
reduce  the  infested  area  if  it  is  found  necessary 
to  do  so. 


To  Develop  Thirteen  Public  Camp  Grounds 

THE  Department  of  Forestry  will  develop 
thirteen  public  camp  grounds  in  the  State 
Forests  this  spring.  They  will  be  fully 
equipped  for  the  convenience  of  campers  and 
sportsmen,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  when  the 
trout  fishing  season  opens,  April  15th. 

To  promote  wider  use  of  the  State  Forests  and 
to  encourage  out-door  recreation  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Department  will  provide  open-front  shelters, 
or  lean-tos,  stone  fireplaces,  walled-up  and 
covered  springs,  comfort  stations,  and  in  some 
instances,  public  telephones  at  the  various  pub- 
lic camp  grounds.  Use  of  the  camp  grounds  will 
be  free,  but  permits  issued  by  the  local  forest 
officers  will  be  required  when  campers  occupy  a 
camp  for  more  than  two  days. 

Nine  of  the  camp  grounds  will  be  equii)ped  and 
situated  particularly  for  automobile  tourists  who 
carry  their  camping  outfits  with  them.  These 
camps  will  be  along  improved  State  highways. 
One  of  them  will  be  developed  at  Caledonia  Park, 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  between  Gettysburg  and 
Chambersburg.  Thousands  of  automobile  tour- 
ists, many  of  them  campers,  motor  over  that 
highway  to  the  Battlefield  every  summer,  and  it  is 
believed  they  will  use  the  camp  ground  main- 
tained by  the  Department. 

Several  camps  will  be  off  the  main  highways,  in 
the  woods,  for  the  accommodation  of  fishermen 
and  hunters.  Other  camp  grounds  will  be  de- 
veloped when  the  Department  has  funds  avail- 
able for  the  project. 
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Canadians  Educating  Smokers 

A  MAN  who  had  been  traveling  in  Canada 
presented  a  friend  with  a  package  of 
Canadian  cigarettes,  a  strange — ^and  a 
rather  inadequate  gift  to  have  come  out  of  Canada. 
But  the  recipient;  paraphrasing  the  proverb,  put 
the  gift  cigarette  in  his  month  and  politely  puffed 
away.  Besides  the  ** fags''  were  rather  unique 
affairs,  for  their  tobacco  was  proclaimed  to  have 
been  grown  in  Virginia  and  to  have  journeyed 
all  the  way  to  Montreal  to  be  rolled. 

Out  of  the  package  came  a  small  red  printed 
slip  which  preached  this  sermon  amid  the  smoke 
of  the  cigarettes  it  accompanied: 

**  Please    do    not    throw    away    a    lighted 
cigarette.    See  that  it  is  dead  out. 

''Lighted  tobacco  and  matches  are  especi- 
ally destructive  in  the  forests. 

**  Living  forests  mean  liberal  employment. 
Dead  forests  employ  nobody. 
"Don't  be  responsible  for  a  dead  forest. 
''This  caution  is  printed  as  a  contribution 
to  the  forest  conservation  movement." 
The  warning  might  well  be  included  in  pack- 
ages of  our  American  cigarettes,  the  man  re- 
flected.    It   might    aid    in   conserving   our   own 
forests  and  our  cities  and  towns  as  well. 


Anthracite  Forest  Protective  Association 


AS  its  name  indicates,  this  Association  was 
organized  to  prevent  and  suppress  forest 
fires  in  the  anthracite  region,  located  in  the 
counties  of  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Lehigh, 
Lebanon,  Columbia,  Dauphin,  Northumberland 
and  Berks. 

This  Association  has  issued  its  fourth  annual 
report  for  the  year  1931,  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent showing,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  data 
given  below. 

The  area  of  forested  land  within  the  protected 
region  is  500,000  acres,  of  which  100,003  acres  are 
owned  by  companies  who  are  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, who  pay  2  cents  per  acre  per  annum; 
or,  for  the  first  year,  3  cents  per  acre,  for  pro- 
tection. 

The  work  of  fire  extension  is  being  carried  on 
by  312  State  Forest  Fire  Wardens. 

Four  steel  fire  towers  have  been  erected  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forestry,  and  two  secondary  steel  towers  were 
in  course  of  erection.  A  70  foot  wooden  tower 
near  Upper  Lehigh  has  been  leased  for  lookout 
purposes.  The  Department  of  Forestry'  during 
the  past  summer  erected  six  steel  towers  in  this 


region.  All  these  towers  are  equipped  with  tele- 
phones. 

During  the  year  1921  the  total  number  of  for- 
est fires  reported  was  891,  burning  over  77,920 
acres.  The  total  cost  of  extinction  was  $19,416. 
During  the  spring  fire  season  a  motor  cycle  patrol 
system  was  maintained.  The  Association  also 
carried  on  publicity  work,  making  addresses  be- 
fore schools,  clubs,  churches,  grange  meetings, 
etc.,  also  by  street  car  advertising  and  posting 
forest  fire  warnings. 

During  the  year  1921  the  membership  of  the 
Association  was  almost  doubled,  certainly  a 
creditable  showing.  The  railroads  in  this  region 
also  co-operated  by  burning  268  miles  of  safety 
strips  along  their  right-of-way,  thus  reducing  the 
fire  hazard. 


To  Encourage  Use  of  State  Forests 


THE  Department  of  Forestry  has  started 
plans  to  encourage  wider  use  of  the  State 
Forests  this  summer  by  the  junior  out- 
door organizations  of  Pennsylvania.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  have  them  take  up  permanent  camp 
sites  in  the  forests,  and  the  District  Foresters 
will  co-operate  with  the  leaders  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  selection  of  desirable  camping 
grounds. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
State,  the  Department  is  preparing  a  guide  to 
forestry,  which  will  be  published  and  issued  early 
this  summer.  Copies  will  be  distributed  free  to 
all  applicants. 

Some  of  leading  boys'  and  girls'  organizations 
to  be  reached  by  the  Department  are  The  Woml- 
craft  League,  Knights  of  St.  George  Cadets,  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Campfire  Girls,  Girl 
Guides,  American  Forestry  Guides  and  kindred 
groups. 


Henry  S.  Graves  Returns  to  the  Yale  School 
of  Forestry 


COLONEL  HENRY  S.  GRAVES,  formerly 
Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States,  has 
returned  to  his  former  position  as  Dean 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry.  Prof.  Tonmey 
who  resigned  as  Dean  will  resume  more  purely 
scientific  work.  A  further  substantial  increase 
representing  the  income  on  $250,000  has  been 
added  to  the  schools  resources,  and  $300,(H10 
has  recently  been  receive<l  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  a  School  of  Forestry* 
building. 
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The  Preservation  of  Natural  Conditions  for 
Scientific  Investigation  and  Study 

By  John  W.  Harshberger 

THE  Ecological  Society  of  America  appointed 
a  committee  some  years  ago  to  secure  data 
on  the  areas  in  North  America  which  are 
preserved;  or  should  be  preserved,  and  set  aside 
for  ecological  study.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee geographically  include  men  from  British 
Columbia  in  the  northwest,  Texas  in  the  south 
and  Philadelphia  in  the  east.  Each  member  of 
the  committee  was  assigned  certain  States  for 
investigation.  The  writer  was  assigned  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The  following 
report  is  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  collect  data 
on  places  worthy  of  being  set  aside  for  future 
scientific  investigation  as  to  their  animal  and 
plant  life.  Dr.  Victor  E.  Shelford,  University  of 
Indiana,  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee: 
Pennsylvaiiia  State  Forests 

The  area  of  Pennsylvania  State  Forests  to  date 
is  over  1,126,236  acres,  located  in  the  following 
26  counties:  Adams,  Bedford,  Cameron,  Centre, 
Clearfield,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Elk. 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lacka- 
wanna, Lycoming,  Miflflin,  Monroe,  Perry,  Pike, 
Potter,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Tioga,  Union,  West- 
moreland and  Wyoming.  The  cost  of  this  vast 
domain  was  $2,546,408,  or  an  average  of  $2.26 
per  acre.  In  January,  1922,  there  were  43  fores- 
ters and  87  forest  rangers  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry.  The  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania  have  12  game  pre- 
serves with  a  total  area  of  84,922  acres,  also 
5,584  acres  of  auxiliary  game  preserves  or  a 
grand  total  of  90,506  acres.  This  excludes  all 
game  refugees  in  the  State  Forests. 

Pocono  Plateau  Kegion. — Here  are  located  cele- 
brated mountain  resorts,  many  of  them  at  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
should  preserve  3,000  square  miles  of  this  plateau 
country,  comprising  forest,  lakes  and  mountain 
streams  stocked  with  trout.  The  region  is  most 
easily  reached  by  trains  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  K.  R. 

Deciduous  Forest  near  Brodhead  Creek  Valley. 
Twenty  square  miles  of  a  wild  tangle  of  de- 
ciduous forest  on  mountain  and  in  valley  should 
be  preserved.  There  is  much  laurel  in  the  woods 
at  Canadensis,  Monroe  County. 

Reading  Municipal  Forest  and  Tree  Nursery, 
located  at  Antietam  Lake,  Berks  County,  two 
miles  east  of  Reading,  Pa.    It  has  been  preserved 


by  the  city  of  Reading  and  the  planting  of  100,- 
000  coniferous  and  broad-leaf  trees  has  been  done 
principally  by  the  girls  in  the  High  School  in 
Reading.    The  tract  is  endangered  by  grazing.. 

Nockamixon  Rocks,  or  Delaware  Palisades. 
The  sheer  cliffs  of  red  shale,  300  feet  high,  fac- 
ing the  Delaware  River,  are  covered  with  an  in- 
teresting forest  of  such  trees  as  sugar  maple, 
cherry  birch,  linden,  slippery  elm  and  such  shrubs 
as  Hydrangea  arhorescens,  Physocarpus  (Neillia) 
opuUfolis,  Staphylea  trifolia,  Sambucus  race- 
mo8U8  and  others.  Mosses  and  ferns  abound  and 
on  a  steep  slope  near  the  top  the  local  Sedum 
rhodiola.  Hotels  at  Eantnersville  and  Upper 
Black  Eddy,  Pa.  The  precipices  of  red  shale  are 
located  one  mile  east  of  Kintersville,  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  reached  from  Easton  and  Doyles- 
town  by  trolley,  or  from  Milford,  N.  J. 

Playwicky  Oak.  This  historic  tree,  which  marks 
one  of  the  points  of  the  Penn  Purchase,  should  be 
preserved  by  the  purchase  of  ten  acres  of  decidu- 
ous forest  near  Wrightstown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
It  is  located  on  the  source  of  a  small  stream  one 
mile  north  of  Wrightstown,  Pa. 

Rock  Hill  Marsh.  This  marsh,  which  is  noted 
for  the  growth  of  the  buck  bean  Menyanthes 
trifoliata  out  of  its  range  should  be  preserved  by 
the  purchase  of  two  acres  of  marsh.  It  is  located 
near  Rock  Hill,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Tohickon  Creek  Forest.  Along  Tohickon  Creek, 
which  has  in  some  places  precipitous  banks 
covered  with  deciduous  and  hemlock  forest,  is  an 
area  worthy  of  preservation  by  the  State.  Five 
hundred  acres  of  this  forest  and  gorge  should 
be  preserved  by  the  State.  It  is  located  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  five  miles  south  of  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Rock  Hill,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  There  should 
be  preserved  ten  acres  of  rocky  hill  slope  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  climbing  fruitary,  Ad- 
lumia  fungosa,  and  other  rare  plants.  The  hill 
is  located  at  Rock  Hill  Station  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  R.  R.,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Wissahickon  Creek  Forest.  This  is  a  part  of 
Fairmount  Park,  a  domain  belonging  to  the  park 
system  of  Philadelphia.  Along  Wissahickon 
Creek  are  found  deciduous  hemlock  forests  inter- 
spersed with  open  country  which  was  once  farm- 
land. Adequate  roads  and  walks  have  been  pro- 
vided, but  not  adequate  provision  against  vandal- 
ism, as  the  region  is  not  fully  policed.  German- 
town  has  reached  the  confines  of  the  Wissahickon 
Valley  six  miles  north  of  the  city  proper.  The 
region  has  long  been  noted  for  its  topographic, 
botanic  and  geologic  interest. 

Delaware  River  Tidal  Marsh.  The  tidal 
marshes  of  the  Delaware  River  are  worthy  of 
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prefiervation^  because  frequented  by  birds  and  be- 
cause of  their  botanic  interest.  A  reservation  of 
an  area  of  such  marshland  might  be  made  at  Ed- 
dington,  Pa.,  near  the  fishing  club  house  of 
ancient  renown,  **  State  in  Schuylkill, ' '  now  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  These  are  the  feeding  grounds 
of  the  shad  and  other  food  fishes. 

Painter  Arboretum.  This  arboretum  was  found- 
ed by  Jacob  and  Minshall  Painter,  about  eighty 
years  ago.  It  comprises  about  100  acres,  located 
in  Delaware  County,  one  mile  west  of  Lima.  Here 
they  planted  many  rare  trees,  now  grown  to  ma- 
turity. The  rare  trees  include  Cedrus  Lihani, 
Gordonia  pubescenSj  Sequoia  sempervirens,  Se- 
quoia gigantea,  Koelreuteria  panictdataf  and  cy- 
press trees,  Taxodium  distichum,  with  well  de- 
veloped knees.  It  should  be  preserved  by  the 
State  or  the  county. 

Pink  Hill,  one  mile  north  of  Lima,  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  along  Dismal  Run,  represents  a 
serpentine  outcrop  on  which  grows  Quercus  mari- 
landica,  Q.  stellata,  Cerastium  ohhngfoUum  and 
other  plants.  This  hill  slope  of  ten  acres  should 
be  preserved,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  include 
within  this  preserve  by  its  enlargement,  the  val- 
ley of  Dismal  Run  and  Painter's  Arboretum  about 
a  mile  away.  See  Harshberger,  John  W.,  The 
Flora  of  the  Serpentine  Barrens  of  S.  E.  Penna. 
Science  New  Ser.,  xviii:  339-343,  Sept.  11,  1903  r 
Pennell,  F.  W.,  Flora  of  the  Conowingo  Barrens 
of  S.  E.  Penna.,  Proc.  A<;ad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila., 
1910:    541-584;  1912:    520-539. 

Crum  Creek  Deciduous  Forest  occupies  8,000 
acres  or  more  of  the  valley  and  valley  slopes  of 
Crum  Creek,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  between 
Swarthmore  and  West  Chester  Turnpike.  The 
water  of  this  creek  furnishes  the  drinking  water 
of  nearby  towns  as  supplied  by  the  Springfield 
Water  Company.  There  is  some  of  the  finest 
forest  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  hemlock 
groves  prominent.  The  herbaceous  flora  is  also 
rich  in  such  forms  as  CauhphyUum  thdUctroideaj 
Asarum  canadenae,  Cuhelium  concolor,  etc.  The 
principal  area,  which  should  be  preserved  by  the 
State,  lies  two  miles  east  of  Media,  Delaware 
County,  Pa.  Twenty  to  thirty  minutes  by  trolley 
from  Philadelphia.  See  Harshbeiger,  John  W.: 
A  Phytogeographic  Sketch  of  Extreme  Southeast- 
ern Penna.  Bull  Torr.  Bot.  Club  31:  125-159, 
March,  1904. 

Serpentine  Hill,  near  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  located 
in  Delaware  County,  three  miles  south  of  Bryn 
Mawr.  Here  grow  the  mountain  pink,  Phlox 
subidata  and  Cerastium  ohlongifoUum,  etc.  The 
former,  by  its  abundance,  gives  the  name  Pink 
Hill  to  the  slope.  Ten  acres  of  the  hill  should 
be  preserved  and  the  rare  serpentine  plants  of 


similar  outcrops  in  Delaware  and  Chester  Coun- 
ties transplanted  to  it  and  the  other  serpentine 
preserve  near  Lima,  Pa. 

Deciduous  Forest  at  Gulph,  Pa.,  located  in  a 
narrow  defile  or  gorge  of  the  South  Valley  Hills, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Norristown.  This  in- 
teresting region  is  reached  by  Philadelphia  and 
Western  Electric  Line  to  Gulph.  Here  Gulph 
Creek  breaks  its  way  by  water  gap  through  hills 
composed  of  Octoraro  Schist.  One  thousand 
acres  of  forest  should  be  made  into  a  State  re- 
serve to  preserve  the  flora  and  scenic  beauty  of 
the  place.  See  Harshberger,  John  W.:  Slope  Ex- 
posure and  the  Distribution  of  Plants  in  Eastern 
Penna.  Bull.  Geog.  Soc.  Phila.  XVII:  53-61, 
April,  1919. 

Forest  and  River  Shore  on  Lower  Susquehanna 
at  York  Furnace,  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster 
and  York.  At  least  500  acres  should  be  set  aside 
to  preserve  the  animal  and  rare  plant  life  of 
the  region.  See  Porter,  Thos.  C:  The  Flora  of 
the  Lower  Susquehanna.  BnlL  Torr.  dab  25: 485- 
494,  Sept.,  1898.  Easily  reached  from  Columbia 
and  Safe  Harbor. 

Mixed  Forest  on  Slate  Hills  on  the  farm  of 
Earl  Kimmel,  south  of  New  Bloomfield,  Perry 
County,  Pa.  Here,  under  oaks  and  other  trees, 
grows  the  rare  box-huekleberry>  Gaylusttccia 
hrachycera,  known  to  grow  in  only  a  few  otho*  lo- 
calities in  the  world.  Ten  acres  of  this  farm 
representing  a  west-sloping  hillside,  should  be 
preserved  by  the  State  to  prevent  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  plant.  See  Coville,  F.  V. :  The  Threat- 
ened Extinction  of  the  Box  Huckleberry,  Gay- 
lusaccia  brachycera.  Science  New  Ser.  L.:  30-34, 
July  11,  1919. 

Coniferous  and  Deciduous  Forest  at  Eaglesmere, 
Pa.,  located  on  a  mountain  plateau,  2,000  feet  in 
elevation.  One  thousand  acres  of  fine  mountains, 
lakes,  deciduous  and  coniferous  forest  should  be 
kept  as  a  reserve.  Eaglesmere  is  a  noted  resort 
with  several  fine  and  commodious  hotels.  The 
summer  climate  is  an  ideal  one. 

Black  Forest  is  located  in  several  counties 
(Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Pot- 
ter, Tioga  and  Warren)  near  Renovo,  P^  There 
are  3,000  square  miles  of  coniferous  (hemlock) 
and  hardwood  forest  covering  a  hilly  countiy. 

Center  County  Barrens  are  located  seven  or 
eight  miles  southwest  of  State  College,  in  Center 
County,  Pa.  Here  ten  acres  of  coniferous  and 
mountain  forest  with  sandy  pine  barrens  without 
a  counterpart  anywhere  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  western  Nefw  York,  should  be 
preserved  by  the  State. 

Clarion  River  deciduous  and  coniferous  forest, 
located  at  Foxburg,  Clarion  County,  Pa.,  along 
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the  Clarion  River.  Here  2,000  acres  have  been 
planted  to  100,000  white  pine  trees.  There  is 
some  primeval  forest  of  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  ash 
and  white  pine. 

Cook  Tract  of  about  7,600  acres,  of  which  4,000 
are  covered  with  primeval  forest.  It  is  situated 
in  the  counties  of  Clarion,  Forest  and  Jefferson, 
bordering  on  the  Clarion  River  for  nine  miles 
near  Cooksburg.  The  ground  rises  300  to  500  feet 
above  the  river  and  is  covered  with  fine  white 
pine,  hemlock  and  cherry.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  purchase  the  tract  for  the  State  and 
stock  it  with  game.  The  purchase  of  the  tract 
has  been  advocated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  and  th^.  Wild  Life  League. 

Willard  G.  Van  Name  states  that  there  is,  or 
was  recently  a  very  little  fine  old  forest  left  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  in  Warren, 
McKean  and  perhaps  other  counties.  I  had 
heard  rumors  that  a  tract  of  white  pine  still 
existed  in  that  region  near  Endeavor  on  Hickory 
Creek^  but  could  not  learn  anything  about  it  in 
a  brief  visit  I  made  to  Sheffield  (Warren  County) 
in  October,  1919.  At  that  time  (but  not  neces- 
sarily now)  there  were,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield, 
two  very  interesting  tracts  of  old  growth  forest, 
described  in  the  following  notes  made  at  the 
time  (October^  1919) : 

1.  ''Considerable  patch  of  old  woods  on  hill- 
side south  of  town  on  the  hill  on  a  spur  of  which 
the  cemetery  is  situated.  This  contains  a  few 
scattered  large  white  pines,  the  largest  appwir- 
ently  about  140  feet  high  or  more,  and  4  feet  or 
more  in  diameter  (perhaps  4%) — this  from  mem- 
ory only.  There  were  four  other  quite  large 
pines,  but  this  was  the  largest.  The  wood  was 
largely  hemlock  with  red  oaks,  maples,  some  red 
birch  and  cherry,  tulips,  etc.,  quite  similar  in 
size  and  character  to  that  described  below. 

2.  "Large  tract  of  old  woods  on  hills  N.  and 
N.  E.  of  town,  south  of  Four  Mile  Creek.  Tract 
begins  practically  in  sight  of  west  part  of  town. 
Very  dense  stand  of  hemlock  in  some  places. 
Usual  height  of  hard  wood  trees  in  this  tract  80 
to  85  feet,  some  hemlocks  100  feet  or  a  little  over, 
but  majority  90-95  feet.  Almost  no  pines.  Few 
trees  of  large  diameter.  Dimensions  of  some  of 
the  larger  trees  in  this  tract  (heights  estimated) : 

'T^rge  beech,  28  in.  diameter  of  stump-rings 
176,  height  80  feet.    (This  tree  had  been  cut.) 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  circumferences  meas- 
ured at  about  4%  feet  in  height). 

''Largest  cucumber,  36  in.  diameter,  at  about 
4%  feet  up.  Branches  began  at  about  60  feet. 
Height  about  90.     (Cucumber  trees  not  rare). 

"Hemlock     (fallen).      Exact     measurements: 


Diameter  at  height  of  4%  feet,  35  in.     Height, 
108  feet. 

"Largest  red  maples,  26-27  in.  in  diameter.  No 
branches  up  to  60  feet.    Height  100-110  feet. 

"Largest  sugar  maples  about  same  size. 

"Largest  beech,  27^  in.  diameter.  Height,  85 
feet  or  more.    First  large  branch  at  50  feet. 

"The  largest  hemlocks  were  mostly  dead,  but 
a  few,  nearly  as  large  as  any  were  apparently 
flourishing.  These  trees  are,  except  on  steep  hill- 
sides or  in  coves  where  they  are  often  taller,  not 
over  95  to  100  feet.  The  tallest  were  rarely  over 
100-105,  very  few  110  feet.  Diameters  of  four  of 
the  largest  ones,  32  to  44  inches  at  a  height  of 
about  4%  feet.  There  were  many  younger  and 
flourishing  hemlocks,  some  not  many  feet  less  in 
height,  but  considerably  slenderer  (about  2  feet 
in  diameter,  or  not  much  over). 

"Few  tulips,  some  especially  large.  Some  pretty 
large  red  oaks.    No  yellow  birch  or  biack  spruce. 

"Largest  black  cherry,  diameter  about  28  in., 
perhaps  more.    Height,  85  feet  at  least. 

"A  large  red  birch,  2  feet  in  diameter,  80  feet 
tall.    Considerable  rhododendron  in  undergrowth. 

"These  old  woods  had  only  a  moderately  light 
undergrowth,  so  that  we  could  walk  through  them 
in  any  direction  with  little  inconvenience  other 
than  frequently  pushing  away  branches. 

' '  The  large  dead  hemlocks  must  have  died  com- 
paratively recently,  as  they  had  lost  only  the 
smaller  branches  and  the  twigs.'' 

Tamarack  Sphagnum  Bog  in  Pymatuning 
Swamp,  about  two  miles  west  of  Hartstown, 
Western  Pennsylvania.  There  are  about  100 
acres  that  might  be  preserved  at  once,  for  each 
year  sees  more  of  the  Tamarack  cut  off.  Here 
grow  Sarracenia,  L  micera  altissima  and  a  long 
list  of  plants  described  by  Dachnowski,  Alfred 
in  Peat  Deposits  of  Ohio,  1912:  33.  It  should  be 
purchased  by  State  Department  of  Forestry.  See 
A  Note  on  the  Ecological  Formations  of  Pitts- 
bui^h  and  Vicinity.  Science  New  Ser.  XXVII: 
828. 

Presque  Isle  Sand  Dunes  and  Deciduous  Forest, 
covering  a  tract  of  unknown  area  is  located  on 
Lake  Erie.  Here  is  a  series  of  successions  on 
sand  in  inland  lake  regions.  Part  of  the  island 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  City- of  Erie  for  a 
water  park  and  still  more  recently  some  of  it 
for  a  State  fish  hatchery.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
the  large  inland  ponds  are  being  dredged  out  and 
connected  by  artificial  canals.  The  park  should 
be  preserved  in  its  natural  state  by  the  nation, 
as  it  is  under  control  of  the  War  Department. 
It  is  a  preserve  located  near  Erie,  Pa. 
(To  be  Continued) 
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Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Parks  and 
Monuments 


INCLUDED  within  the  1,126,236  acres  of  State 
Forests,  are  a  number  of  tracts  which,  be- 
cause of  their  ''noteworthy  or  historic  grove 
of  trees"  have  been  considered  worthy  of  special 
preservation,  and  under  an  act  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature, have  been  set  aside  by  the  State  Forest 
Commission  as  State  Forest  Parks,  or  Monu- 
ments. A  list  of  these,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  is  as  follows: 

State  Forest  Parks 
Name  of  Forest  Park — ^Location  Area 

Acres 

Child's—Pike  County 52 

Hairy  John 's — ^Union  County  4 

Caledonia — ^Franklin  County  75 

Mont  Alto 40 

Valhalla — Potter  County   5 

Buchanan 's  Birthplace — Franklin  County ...       2 

State  Forest  Monuments 

Name — ^Location  Approximate  Area 

Acres 

Detwiler  Run — ^Along  Detwiler  Run,  Hunt- 
ingdon County   50 

Martin's  HUl—Foot  of  Martin's  Hill,  Bed- 
ford County 30 

Joyce  Kilmer — Slope  and  Summit  of  Paddy 
Mountain,  Union  County 500 

Ole     Bull — Stetvardson     Township,     Potter 
County 50-75 

Mount    Riansares — ^Mt.    Riansares,    Ciiniton 
County 13 

Alan  Seeger — Near  Stone  Creek,  Hunting- 
don County 150 

Mount  Logan — On  Mt.  Logan,  Wayne  Town- 
ship, Clinton  County 47 

McConnell  Narrows,  White  Mountain,  Hart- 
ley Township,  Union  County 250 

Bear  Meadows — ^In  Seven  Mountains,  Centre 
County    350 


U.  S.  Lumber  Cut  Decreased  in  1920 


THE  lumber  cut   of  the  United   States   in 
1920  was  33,798,800,000  feet,  which  is  2.2 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1919,  and  27  per  cent, 
less  than  the  peak  in  1907. 

The  average  price  of  lumber  at  the  mill  in- 
creased to  $38.42  per  thousand,  which  is  a  rise  of 
150  per  cent,  since  1910.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  cut  is  $1,299,000,000.  These  are  the  highest 
annual  valuations  ever, recorded,  but  do  not  indi- 
cate present  conditions. 


The  tables  show  that  the  States  which  in- 
creased their  cut  are  all  in  the  Pacific  Coast  group 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Washington  is  first, 
as  usual.  Oregon  attains  second  place  for  the 
first  time,  displacing  Louisiana  from  a  position 
held  for  fifteen  years,  while  California  takes  rank 
among  the  first  five,  displacing  another  southern 
yellow  pine  State. 

In  1920  the  Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountain  groups 
of  States,  combined,  produced  35.6  per  cent,  of 
the  cut.  The  eight  States  of  the  southern  pine 
group  produced  34  per  cent.,  while  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  produced  30.4  per  cent. 

The  combined  production  of  Douglas  fir  and 
western  yellow  pine,  which  in  1919  was  less  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  southern  yellow 
pine  cut,  in  1920  became  83  per  cent.  This  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  western  species  arises  in  part 
from  the  decrease  in  southern  pine  production, 
which  amounted  to  15  per  cent.  The  conditions 
reported  by  southern  operators,  arising  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  World  War,  were  so  ad- 
verse that  the  southern  pine  may  be  expected  to 
recover  part  of  the  lost  ground  during  the  next 
few  years.  But  the  indications  of  the  statistics 
are  that  the  supremacy  in  lumber  production  held 
by  the  southern  pine  States  has  passed  the  zenith 
and  is  moving  to  the  West. 

Production  of  lumber  by  principal  States: 

M.  Feet  B.  M. 

(Computed)         (Reported) 

1920  1919 

United  States    33,798,800  34,552,100 

Washington    5,525,000  4,961,200 

Oregon  3,317,000  2,577,400 

I^uisiana    3,120,000  3,163,900 

Mississippi    2,224,000  2,390,100 

California   1,513,000  1,259,400 

Arkansas   1,452,200  1,772,200 

Alabama    1,439,200  1,798^00 

Texas   1,328,800  1,379300 

North  Carolina   1,246,700  1,654,400 

Wisconsin   1,059,900  1,116,300 

Virginia  1,014,400  1,098,000 

Florida  1,000,900  1.137,400 

Idaho   970,000  765,400 

Tennessee    779,800  792,100 

Georgia    761,800  894,000 

Michigan   749,800  875,900 

West  Virginia 697,600  763400 

South  Carolina   610,500  621,700 

Minnesota  576,300  699,600 

Pennsylvania    520,000  630,500 

Maine  505,600  596,100 

Kentucky 421,100  512^00 

All  other 2,965,200  3,092,700 
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Dr.  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock 

DR.  J.  T.  ROTHROCK,  President  Emeritus 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association; 
died  after  a  short  illness  on  June  2dy  1922, 
at  his  home  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

He  was  bom  at  McVeytown,  Mifflin  County, 
Pa.,  on  April  9th,  1839,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains  he  loved  so  well.  The  son  of  a  phy- 
sician, it  was  but  natural  that  after  his  prepara- 
tory education  he  should,  after  graduating  from 
Harvard  University  (Lawrence  Scientific  School) 
in  1864,  take  up  a  medical  course  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  M.  D. 

His  life  had  been  a  varied  one.  He  served  as 
a  Corporal  during  the  Civil  War  in  Company  D, 
131st  Regiment,  Pennsylvania-  Volunteers,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
Subsequently  he  was  made  Captain  of  Company 
E,  20th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  From 
1865  to  November,  1866,  he  was  engaged  in  ex- 
ploration work  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska, 
in  ccmnection  with  the  proposed  overland  tele- 
graph line  from  the  United  States  to  Russia  via 
Bering  Strait. 

From  1869  to  1874  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  first  in  Centre  County, 
going  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1870,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  advocated  life  in  the  open  air  for 
those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  which  in  after 
years  was  adopted  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
has  done  so  much  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  con- 
dition of  those  attacked  by  this  disease. 

Subsequently,  as  surgeon  and  botanist,  he  ac- 
companied the  Wheeler  Exploring  Expedition  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  100th  meridian, 
when  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  States 
was  but  a  wilderness. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Pennsylvania  State  Collie,  and  then  took 
charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  He  became  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876. 

Michaux,  the  great  French  botanist,  in  honor 
of  courtesies  received  while  in  America  in  1856, 
left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  at  Philadelphia,  the  interest  to  be 


used  to  ''advance  the  progress  of  agriculture  with 
reference  to  the  propagation  of  useful  trees," 
and  Dr.  Rothrock  was  made  the  first  Michaux  lec- 
turer, the  first  public  address  being  made  after 
the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  He 
made  trips  to  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to 
instruct  its  citizens  in  the  value  of  trees,  par- 
ticularly on  those  great  areas  of  non-agricultural 
lands  which  are  found  in  this  State.  His  first 
audience  was  said  to  have  been  two  people  and 
the  janitor,  but  in  later  years  crowds  turned  out 
to  hear  these  illustrated  lectures. 

For  several  years  he  owned  a  yacht,  the  White 
Cap,  in  which  he  cruised  among  the  West  Indian 
Islands  and  along  the  coast  of  Maine. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
was  first  formed  in  the  winter  of  1885-1886  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  its  President 
for  the  first  year.  He  then  served  as  a  represen- 
tative from  the  Chester  County  Branch  until  1890 
when  he  became  Vice-President,  continuing  in 
this  position  until  1892^  when  he  resigned  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  become  the 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation, and  devote  his  whole  time  to  forestry  work. 
He  made  trips  throughout  the  State,  lecturing 
on  various  phases  of  forestry,  and  trying  to 
arouse  our  citizens  to  the  necessity  of  prompt 
action  to  save  our  few  remaining  forests,  and 
reclaim  our  devastated  mountain  sides.  In  1893 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  to  appoint  a  Commission  ^^tc  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
slopes  and  summits  of  the  important  water  sheds 
of  the  State  for  the  purpi;:sc  of  determining  how 
far  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  forest  covers 
may  be  influential  in  producing  high  and  low 
water  stages  in  the  various  rivers  and  basins," 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  timber  remain- 
ing, and  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  a  sup- 
ply for  the  future,  etc. 

This  bill  finally  became  a  law  and  Dr.  Rothrock 
was  appointed  Botanist,  rendering  the  first  full 
and  complete  report  in  regard  to  forest  con- 
ditions in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  presented  to 
the  State  Legislature  in  1895.  The  report  was  so 
convincing   that    the   Legislature    established    a 
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Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
caltore,  and  Dr.  Rothrock  waa  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry,  and  in  1897  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  secure  State  forest  reservations.  A 
Department  of  Forestry  was  created  in  1901  of 
which  Dr.  Kothroek  was  the  head,  and  he  ser\'ed 
in  this  capacity  until  1904,  when  he  resigned  as 
Commissioner  of  Forestry,  but  remained  as  a 
member  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Forestry  Res- 
ervation Commission.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  re- 
signed as  Commissioner  a  short  time  before  his 
death. 

Every  since  the  inception  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  Dr.  Rothrock  was  inter- 
ested in  its  official  publication,  ''Forest  Leaves,'' 
contributing  numerous  articles,  and  serving  on 
the  Publication  Committee  for  most  of  the  time 
as  its  chairman. 

In  1916  he  again  became  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  and  when  he 
declined  re-election  was  made  President  Emer- 
itus, which  position  he  held  until  his  death* 

During  his  lifetime  he  had  seen  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  forest  policy  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  its  beginning  until  now  there  are  1,126,236 
acres  of  State  Forests. 

While  Commissioner  of  Fore€Ftry  he  established 
in  1903  on  the  State  Forest  at  Mont  Alto,  Pa., 
a  sanatorium  for  consumptives.  The  results  were 
so  good  that  the  exx>eriment  was  continued  with 
meagre  appropriations  until  its  value  was  fully 
demonstrated.  It  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  which  greatly  enlarged 
the  Mont  Alto  Sanatorium,  and  established  simi- 
lar institutions  at  Cresson  and  Hamburg. 

He  was  also  a  great  believer  in  making  the 
forest  outing  places  for  the  people,  and  thus  pre- 
vent rather  than  cure  disease.  When  worn  out 
from  work  there  was  nothing  so  beneficial  to  him 
as  a  trip  to  the  woods,  and  his  wish  was  that 
all  of  our  citizens  could  be  benefited  by  going 
back  to  nature  in  our  State  Forests. 

He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  did  much  collect- 
ing and  classifying  of  plants,  having  discovered 
several  new  species,  some  of  which  bear  his 
name. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  mourns 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  organizers,  always  upright, 
honest,  conservative,  and  ready  to  do  whatever 
he  could.  His  wise  counsels  and  good  policies 
will  be  sorely  missed.  He  has  been  well  called 
the  '^Father  of  American  Forestry." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  McCall  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
Chester  County  Historical  Society,  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Society  of  Naturalists  of  the 


United  States,  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  and  Canadian  Botanical  Society. 

F.  l2  B. 


An  Address  to  the  Forest  Lovers  ol  North- 
western Pennsylvania 


JtlNE  29th,  30th  and  July  Ist,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association,  in  connection 
with  its  Northwestern  Branch,  will  meet  in 
Warren  to  discuss  matters  of  importance  to  the 
State,  and  especially  to  those  living  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Allegheny  River.    Meeting  open  to  all. 

Time  comes  and  goes.  Each  new  vision  diifer- 
ing  from  the  one  that  preceded  and  from  the  one 
that  will  follow.  The  needs  of  yesterday  are 
inadequate  for  the  necessities  of  tomorrow.  The 
pioneers  who  opened  this  land  to  civilization  lived 
off  of  the  country.  They  were  wUling  to  accept 
life  at  its  lowest  and  simplest  terms.  As  their 
acquaintance  with  this  new  world  became  more 
intimate,  they  discovered  new  resources  upon 
which  to  draw,  and  as  generation  succeeded  gen- 
eration, each  one  made  larger  demands  upon  our 
natural  resources.  The  pioneer's  gi*andchildren 
produced  something  in  excess  of  their  wants, 
which  surplus  they  had  for  barter,  or  sale  to  their 
fellows  for  something  that  they  desired  but  that 
their  immediate  home  did  not  produce,  and  out 
of  this  want  commerce  began.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  timber  in  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  as  the  rest  of  the  State  needed,  and 
you  of  the  Northwest  began  to  raft  your  timber 
down  the  beautiful  Allegheny  into  the  Ohio  River. 
Out  of  your  rafts  grew  Pittsburgh  and  Cincin- 
nati. From  the  Susquehanna  waters  came  the 
rafts  to  Marietta  to  build  up  the  wealth  and  cre- 
ate the  comfortable  homes  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

Those  were  great  days  when  commerce  began; 
when  you  were  above  want  and  your  surplus 
bought  comfort;  which  was  to  broaden  into  lux- 
ury when  the  railroads  penetrated  the  woods. 
Your  mines  were  opened,  and  between  the  coal, 
the  lumber  and  the  oil,  along  with  the  smaller 
products  of  the  soil,  life  became  a  rush.  Every 
tree  had  its  price.  The  demand  for  lumber  was 
supposed  to  be  insatiable.  Lumbering  became 
the  one  great  industry,  until  there  came  a  time 
when  competition  reduced  the  value,  and  out  of 
the  long  list  of  operations  and  operators  but  few 
great  fortunes  were  made  or  maintained. 

The  State  was  in  need  of  citizens,  and  with  a 
lavish  carelessness,  virtually  gave  away  for  26  2-3 
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cents  an  acre  thousands  of  acres,  each  of  which 
had  a  dense  crop  of  timber,  and  now,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  soil  and  water,  is  glad  to  buy  it  back 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,  without  the 
timber.  So  critical  has  the  condition  become, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  buy, 
take  over  and  manage  a  million  acres  of  Penn- 
sylvania soil  to  control  the  water  flow  of  the 
Allegheny.  Why?  What  is  the  urgency  which 
prompts  this  care  of  the  General  Government  ?  It 
is  a  plain^  simple  problem  such  as  has  compelled 
a  like  action  on  the  part  of  every  enlightened 
government  on  earth!  Soil,  the  top,  productive 
soil,  which  covers  the  earth,  is  but  a  thin  layer 
made  up  of  disintegrated  rock  and  decayed  vege- 
table "matter,  easily  washed  away  and  slowly  re- 
produced even  when  under  cover  of  a  growing 
forest.  When  it  goes,  barrenness  follows,  and 
prosperity  vanishes.  That  is  the  lesson  we  have 
to  learn.  England,  France,  Germany  long  ago 
learned  it.  The  southern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  once  densely  populated.  Great  em- 
pires flourished  there.  Southern  Austria  tells 
the  same  tale  of  lost  wealth  and  power.  Portions 
of  China,  which  but  two  centuries  ago  were 
densely  populated  and  fertile,  have  been  made 
uninhabitable.  The  same  lesson  comes  from;  all 
these  desolated  regions.  Removal  of  the  timber 
and  abandoning  the  soil  to  forest  fires  has  led  to 
destructive  freshets  which  washed  away  the  soil 
it  required  thousands  of  years  to  produce.  There 
are  millions  of  such  abandoned  barren  acres  in 
this  State.    You  can  see  them  in  this  region. 

It  is  to  halt  the  growing  impoverishment,  to 
restore  fertility  to  the  soil,  to  maintain  water  in 
your  noble  river,  to  furnish  Pittsburgh  with 
water  fit  to  drink,  to  maintain  commerce  on  the 
Ohio  River,  to  open  outing  grounds  in  healthful, 
timber-producing  forests,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment comes  in  and  says,  **Go  on  with  your 
mines  and  your  oil  wells,  prosecute  every  lawful 
industry,  cultivate  your  farms,  and  without  halt- 
ing or  impeding  you,  we  will  bring  back  the 
tim.l>er  on  lands  that  can  produce  no  better  crop." 
Surely  this  is  a  noble  program.  Its  very  benefi- 
cence dazzles  us,  and  starts  the  question,  can  it 
be  done?  It  has  been  done  by  other  governments 
less  wealthy,  or  able  than  our  own;  but  it  was 
only  after  men  learned  that  it  must  be  done  to 
save  the  country.  It  was  also  learned  that  the 
longer  it  was  delayed,  the  more  it  would  cost. 

Your  timber  is  practically  exhausted.  What 
remains  is  but  a  sample  of  what  once  existed. 
Every  ton  of  coal,  every  barrel  of  oil,  taken  from 
the  soil  is  that  much  gone.  You  know  that  the 
supply  of  neither  is  inexhaustible.     What  is  to 


take  its  place  when  the  end  comes?  Are  you 
providing  for  this  ?  If  you  are  not,  you  are  leav- 
ing the  land  poorer  for  your  children  than  you 
found  it  for  yourselves.     Is  that  a  square  deal? 

What  will  happen?  The  Valley  of  the  Alle- 
gheny is  one  whole  beautiful  heritage  from  end 
to  end.  You  can  not  disconnect  the  products  of 
Pittsburgh  from  the  products  of  all  that  lies  to 
the  north  of  it.  Each  needs  the  other  because 
the  valley  through  which  the  river  flows  is  a 
natural,  direct  thoroughfare.  When  you  have  a 
modern  connected  highway  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  New  York  line,  which  will  place  Warren 
within  four  hours  by  auto  of  Pittsbiu-gh,  it  will 
change  and  intensify  life  in  the  entire  valley. 
There  are  certain  changes  that  are  coming.  It 
needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  recognize  them.  Life 
is  for  living  and  not  wholly  for  working. 
The  average  period  of  human  life  is  being 
lengthened,  and  this  is  because  men  are  learning 
that  greater  efficiency  dming  working  hours,  as 
well  as  longer  life,  come  to  those  who  enjoy  life 
and  make  it  a  daily  duty  to  get  all  the  happiness 
that  life  offers.  Today  along  the  Lincoln  High- 
way we  find  families  who  have  earned  a  rest,  and 
are  motoring  from  Maine  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

New  remedial  agents  have  appeared,  namely, 
better  roads  and  motors  within  reasonable  rates, 
which  are  working  miracles  in  daily  life — ^and  so 
it  goes.  We  have  learned  to  fly.  Every  new  in- 
vention, instead  of  leaving  us  less  to  learn,  sim- 
ply widens  the  field  of  knowledge.  Who  may  tell 
what  is  to  come  from  radio  power? 

These  are  simple  straws,  which  show  the  direc- 
tion of  our  thoughts,  but  they  do  show  them  un- 
erringly I 

Open  up  your  highways.  Make  your  barren 
acres  produce  forests  and  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  elsewhere  will  flock  into  your  woods 
and  to  your  beautiful  river  banks  for  health  as 
naturally  as  you  will  turn  to  Pittsburgh  for  its 
numberless  products.  We  of  the  East  eagerly 
join  hands  with  you  of  the  West  in  a  combined 
effort  to  renew  your  forest  wealth  and  to  secure 
for  you  and  your  children  the  benefits  growing 
out  of  extensive  timbered  areas  to  commerce,  to 
public  health  and  to  an  even  supply  of  pure 
water  for  home  and  for  power,  as  well  as  to  bring 
back  the  game  wild  life  you  once  had,  and  which 
is  now  practically  gone. 

We  have  pooled  interests  to  render  a  public 
service. 

"It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  if  this  is  God's  world, 
that  men  must  always  be  selfish  barbarians. ' ' 
Let  us  pull  together.     Come! 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 
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The  Summer  Meeting 

THE  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry   Association   and   the   Allegheny 
Highway  Association  will  he  held  at  War- 
ren, Pa.,  on  June  29th,  30th  and  July  1st. 

The  Allegheny  Highway  Association,  the  War- 
ren Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  local  organi- 
zations extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Asso- 
ciation to  hold  its  Summer  Meeting  in  the  North- 
western Section  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission  is  estab- 
lishing the  Allegheny  National  Forest  to  protect 
the  headwaters  of  the  All^heny  River. 

An  attractive  program  has  been  arranged, 
which  is  as  follows: 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  29th 
Session  10  A.  M.     (Strand  Theatre) 

Addresses  of  Welcome — ^Hon.  Frank  J.  Lyons, 
Mayor,  Warren,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Alexander,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Rotary  Club;  0.  D.  Bleakley, 
Allegheny  Highway  Association. 

Response — ^Henry  S.  Drinker,  President,  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association. 

*' National  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania" — ^L.  L. 
Bishop,  Forest  Supervisor,  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Warren,  Pa. 

'^Purchase  of  Forest  Land  in  the  Eastern 
Mountains,  as  a  Means  of  Warding  Off  the  Ap- 
proaching Timber  Shortage'' — ^Philip  W.  Ayres, 
Forester,  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests. 

12  Noon — Lunch  at  Carver  House. 

1  to  6  P.  M. — ^Motor  trip  to  Einzua  (in  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  Area),  starting  from  Car- 
ver House. 

Informal  Dinner — Conewango  Club,  6.30  P.  M. 
(tendered  by  Allegheny  Highway  Association). 
Session  8  P.  M.   (Strand  Theatre) 

''Pennsylvania  Forestry"  —  Major  R.  Y. 
Stuart,  State  Commissioner  of  Forestry. 

''American  Forestry'' — ^Dr.  Filibert  Roth,  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  University  of  Michigan. 

"Questions  and  Answers  Session" — Conducted 
by  J.  R.  Swift,  Franklin,  Pa. 

"Lumbering  a  Virgin  White  Pine  Forest" — ^Il- 
lustrated by  moving  pictures.  R.  R.  Chaffee,  For* 
est  Engineer,  Wheeler  &  Dusenbury. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  30th 

"Motor  trip  to  "Heart's  Content,"  a  virgin 
pine   forest,   as   guests   of   Messrs.   Wheeler   & 


Dusenbury,  starting  at  10  A.  M.,  from  the  Car- 
ver House. 

"Howdy"— From  N.  P.  Wheeler,  Jr. 

"Response" — ^By  Henry  S.  Drinker. 

"Reminiscences  of  a  River  Pilot  and  Lumber 
Jack  now  in  his  ninetieth  year."  Charles  Chaae, 
Russell,  Pa. 

Session  7.00  P.  M.  (Strand  Theatre) 

"The  National  Forest  Policy"— Hon.  Willis 
C.  Hawley,  Naticmal  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission. 

"Our  Forests  and  Our  Future"— E.  A.  Sher- 
man, Associate  Forester,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Wild  Life  and  Its  Uses  "-John  M.  PhilUps, 
Member  State  Board  of  Game  Commissioners. 

"The  Curse  of  the  Forest" — ^A  demcmstration 
of  the  importance  of  the  forest  fire  question.  Lec- 
ture, illustrated  by  moving  pictures.  George  H. 
Wirt,  Chief  Fire  Warden  of  Pennsylvania. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  1st 

9  A.  M. — ^Motor  trip,  starting  from  Carve- 
House  to  surrounding  country  points. 

12  Noon — ^Luncheon,  tendered  by  the  Cone- 
wango Valley  Country  Club,  at  their  club  house. 
Privileges  of  the  club  are  extended  to  visiting 
delegates. 

2.30  P.  M.— Farmers'  Basket  Picnic  at  the 
Fair  Grounds. 

Address  on  Forestry — ^By  Prof.  Filibert  Roth 
and  others.  Other  interesting  features  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Carver  House. 
Warren,  Pa.,  where  members  should  make  their 
reservations. 

Terms:  Rooms  $4  to  $4.50  (American  Plan). 
Rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Exchange  Hotel 
at  $1.50  to  $2.00  (European  Plan).  Sessions  will 
be  held  at  the  new  Strand  Theatre. 


To  provide  natural  food  for  trout  in  streams 
flowing  through  State  Forests,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forestry  is  preparing  to  plant 
along  the  brooks  trees  that  will  attract  insects. 
It  has  been  decided  that  shad  bush,  commonly 
called  Juno-berry,  is  the  most  desirable  variety 
because  bugs  and  insects  will  come  to  the  white 
flowers  which  bloom  in  the  early  spring.  It  is 
expected  the  insects  will  fall  into  the  stream  and 
be  eaten  by  the  fish. 


Who  owns  the  Fresh  Airt  God  intended  that 
every  one  should  have  his  share  of  it.  Give  him 
a  place  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  it. 
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Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association — ^What 
it  Has  Done  and  What  it  Hopes  to  Do 

WHEN  the  movement  for  the  restoration  of 
onr  disappearing  forests  began,  the  word 
''Forestry"  eould  not  be  found  in  several 
of  our  standard  dictionaries.  It  is  now  a  house- 
bold  word  over  the  entire  United  States.  Pennsyl- 
vania may-  well  be  proud  of  the  part  it  has  taken 
in  this  great  educational  advance.  April  3rd; 
1872,  Hon.  Richard  Haldeman,  of  Pennsylvania, 
introduced  into  our  National  Congress,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  a  bill  (21,971)  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  trees,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
woods  on  the  public  domain.  In  explanation  of 
his  bill,  Mr.  Hiddeman  alludes  to  it  as  ''A  meas- 
ure hitherto  unattempted  in  legislation  here." 
The  bill  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority;  but 
it  led  to  a  special  Presidential  message,  and  a  bill 
''For  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  in- 
quiry into  the  destruction  of  forests  and  into  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tim- 
ber." 

In  1877  another  Pennsylvanian,  Hon.  Wash- 
ington Townsend,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Lands,  gave  distinguished  aid  to  legis- 
lation, which  culminated  in  the  reports  of  F.  B. 
Hough,  1877,  '79  and  '82,  the  first  real  pro- 
ductive national  forestry  literature  published  in 
the  United  States. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were  then  still 
burning  much  timber  to  get  rid  of  it  when 
ground  was  cleared  for  farming,  and  the  man 
who  uttered  a  warning  about  a  coming  timber 
famine  was  r^arded  as  a  fool,  because,  as  it 
was  generally  said,  "Any  one  can  see  ihe  tim- 
ber grows  faster  than  we  can  cut  it.  All  the  cut- 
over  ground  is  coming  back  to  timber."  Look- 
ing at  our  millions  of  acres  of  desolated  land,  we 
wonder  how  any  sane  man  could  ever  accept,  or 
utter,  such  a  statement. 

In  1877  a  course  of  lectures  on  elementary 
forestry  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia. These  lectures  were  sustained  by  the  in- 
terest of  a  legacy  left  in  care  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  by  F.  Andre  Michaux,  a 
distinguished  French  botanist.  The  lectures  con- 
tinued fourteen  successive  summers,  and,  natural- 
ly, were  designated  "The  Michaux  Lectures." 
They  attracted  small,  favorable  notice  at  first, 
but  finally  became  very  popular,  especially  among 
the  teachers  of  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity. 
The  leaven  was  working. 

The  first  copy  of  "Forest  Leaves"  was  pub- 
lished in  July,  1886.    It  has  been  published  six 


times  a  year  ever  since.  The  following  quotation  is 
taken  from  the  July  issue:  "In  the  winter  of 
1886  a  few  prominent  women  of  Philadelphia 
were  impelled  by  the  increasing  destruction  of 
the  noble  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  to  some  con- 
certed action  in  the  way  of  forest  preservation, 
and  the  replanting  of  waste  lands,  in  order  to 
supply  the  timber  for  the  absolute  needs  of  the 
near  future.  After  a  few  informal  meetings,  held 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe,  a  public 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Hall  of  the  Historical 
Society  (Philadelphia)  on  the  evening  of  May 
26th,  at  which  Mr.  Clayton  McMichael  presided. 
Addresses  were  made  upon  several  aspects  of  the 
question  by  Professor  Rothrock  and  Professor 
James  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  An- 
ders, the  Rev,  Dr.  Lundy  and  Mr.  B.  E.  Femow, 
Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  at  Washington."  So  much  for  the 
official  statement  of  the  birth  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  chief  factor,  the  main  impelling  force 
in  Pennsylvania  in  bringing  about  an  early  revo- 
lution in  protection  of  our  timber  regions  and 
saving  them  in  productive  condition  for  future 
generations. 

The  official  statement  just  quoted  is  correct  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  most  im- 
portant fact  in  failing  to  say  that  the  real 
founders  of  the  Forestry  Association  were  two 
Philadelphia  ladies,  Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe  and  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Lundy.  To  them  special  credit  is  due,  as  it 
is  also  due  to  Mir.  John  Birkinbine,  who,  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  remained  as  president  for 
many  years  to  forward  the  policies  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  to  stimulate  fresh  efforts  as  these  be- 
came necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
concerning  it  than  to  add  that  this  Association 
has  had  a  healthy  lif e(  of  thirty-seven  years,  and 
now,  with  prospects  of  enlarged  usefulness,  is 
coming  to  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  to  join 
forces  with  you  in  restoration  of  your  barren 
acres  to  growth  of  timber,  and  thereby  add  in- 
creased wealth  to  all  your  ground  and  give 
greater  life  to  all  your  industries,  and  by  means 
of  your  Allegheny  Highway  Association,  to  place 
you  in  speedy  connection  with  the  commercial 
centers  north  and  south  of  your  homes.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  long  after  your  oil  and  coal 
supplies  have  vanished,  the  restored  forests  will 
be  a  source  of  perpetual  wealth  and  prosperity, 
for  they  will  be  continually  growing — as  one  crop 
goes  another  will  be  planted. 

It  is  well  here  to  detail  the  steps  by  which  this 
new  movement  assumed  the  importance  it  has  to- 
day.   Thitf  is  not  a  dream,  but  is  now  the  cus- 
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torn  of  every  civilized  nation  on  earth!  We  are 
just  reaching  the  point  to  which  older  nations 
were  driven  years  ago,  and  without  which  they 
can  no  longer  flourish.  Increased  population  re^ 
quires  that  every  acre  must  produce  its  best  crop. 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  millions  of 
young  forest  trees  are  being  set  out  every  year, 
in  farm  and  home  wood  lots,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  additional  millions  annually  planted  on 
the  State  Forest  Reserves.  The  State  Forest  De- 
partment is  preparing  to  supply  young  trees  to 
yon  for  the  mere  cost  of  packing  and  sending 
them  to  you.  The  successful  plantations  already 
dot  our  hillsides.  In  the  spring  of  1922,  the 
State  Forestry  Department  sent  out  to  private 
tree  planters  3,569,503  young  trees,  which  were 
distributed  among  1,118  planters. 

Failure  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  halted  its  growth 
foi  many  years.  By  many  who  lived  in  the 
regions  where  extensive  lumbering  operations  still 
existed,  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
meddle  with  their  business  and  to  prevent,  or  at 
least  to  limit,  lumbering.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
when  an  active  member  of  the  Association  made 
his  appearance  near  a  lumber  camp,  he  was  a 
marked  man,  and  was  often  made  to  realize  that 
fact.  It  was  not  until  the  late  J.  Henry  Cochran, 
State  Senator  from  Lycoming  County,  became  a 
friend  of  the  Association,  that  real  progress  be- 
gan ;  the  statement  from  him  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Association  was  to  perpetuate  and  not  to 
limit  lumbering,  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  lum- 
bermen to  the  side  of  the  foresters.  During  his 
long  and  distinguished  service  in  our  State  Sen- 
ate, he  always  lent  a  hand  to  forest  legislation 
und  without  his  help  several  measures  greatly 
desired  by  the  Forestry  Association  would  have 
failed  of  passage. 

In  1892,  through  the  activity  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  it  become  possible  to 
employ  an  agent  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
Forestry  Association.  The  result  was  that  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1893,  a  bill  was  approved  creating 
a  State  Forestry  Commission,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
forest  conditions  of  this  State.  The  report  was 
to  be,  and  was,  presented  to  the  Legislature  not 
later  than  March  15th,  1895.  Two  large  editions 
of  the  report  were  printed  and  distributed 
through  the  State.  The  Legislature  passed  an 
Act  creating  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  was  promptly  -signed 
by  Governor  Hastings,  who  appointed  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock  Chief  of  this  Bureau.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Stone,  the  Bureau  of 


Forestry  was  separated  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  forestry  interests  of  the 
State  were  placed  in  a  new,  separate  and  distinct 
Department  of  Forestry. 

In  1895  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  owned  not 
an  acre  of  land  set  apart  for  forestry  purposes, 
though  there  were  at  least  seven  million  acres 
from  which  the  timber  had  been  removed  and 
the  land  practically  neglected  by  the  owners  until 
it  was  reverting  to  a  desert  condition,  though 
it  had  once  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  State 
and  could  be  again,  if  restored  to  growth  of  tim- 
ber. Today  it  has  more  than  a  million  acres 
under  care  of  the  Department  of  Forestry.  The 
land,  worth  twice  what  it  cost  the  State  to  re- 
claim it,  has  already  paid  into  the  school  fund 
of  the  State  practically  $250,000  from  the  net 
proceeds  of  forestry  management.  This  is  indic- 
ative of  what  is  to  follow.  No  waste  land  owner 
can  now  dodge  his  taxes  without  risk  of  his  land 
passing  into  ownership  of  the  State.  For  every 
acre  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  a  liberal  allow- 
ance is  made  for  roads,  schools  and  general  pur- 
poses. These  are  a  few  of  the  beneficient  results 
to  the  State  from  the  introduction  of  forestry 
into  the  State  government.  They  surely  should 
be  convincing.  The  fact,  however,  should  be 
noted  that  nothing  of  what  has  been  mentioned 
would  have  come  to  pass  yet  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  happened 
eventually — but  when?  Probably  when  sheer 
disaster  by  flood,  drought  and  impoverishment  of 
soil  had  doubled  the  expense  to  the  State  of  res- 
toration. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  lightly  of 
paternal  government  when  the  State  undertakes 
to  do  for  the  indi\idual  what  he  should  do  for 
himself.  In  general,  such  condemnation  is  right, 
because  a  citizen  who  is  mentally  or  physically 
indolent  ceases  to  be  an  element  of  prosperity 
to  the  Commonwealth;  but  we  must  carefully 
draw  the  line  between  what  the  State  should  do 
for  the  citizen  himself,  and  what  it  does  to  main- 
tain him  in  a  productive  condition  for  the  State. 
There  are  thousands  of  cases,  confirmed  invalids 
now  in  hospitals,  who  might  have  been  restored 
to  useful  citizenship  if  they  had  been  cared  for 
in  the  open  before  actual  disease  had  developed. 
Every  physician  knows  of  such  cases.  The  story 
of  camp  life  in  the  early  history  of  Mont  Alto 
abundantly  proves  this.  While  fresh  air  will 
neither  help,  nor  cure,  every  case  of  incipient  dis- 
ease, it  will  cure  so  many  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
it  is  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant 
remedy  for  most  of  them.     No  citizen  of  this 
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State  should  be  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  a 
chance  to  get  well  out  of  doors.  All  the  better 
that  the  place  of  his  restoration  provides  a  spur 
to  activity  in  the  shape  of  game  and  fish.  The 
proposed  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  a  neces- 
sity. There  must  be  some  public  outing  ground 
provided  for  those  who  are  not  land  owners.  The 
choice  spots  of  the  country  are  fast  passing  into 
possession  of  wealthy  land  owners,  and  from 
these  the  public  is  excluded.  There  is  no  man 
or  woman  so  poor  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  somo 
part  of  the  open  air.  And  when  the  State  under- 
takes to  make  it  available  it  is  not  paternal  gov- 
ernment for  it  is  restoring  health,  strength  and 
productive  capacity,  which  are  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  Commonwealth.  It  may  be  cheaper,  more 
humane  and  wiser  to  send  those  who  need  brac- 
ing up  into  camp  than  to  send  them  later,  when 
actually  sick,  into  a  hospital.  The  community 
sense  demands,  and  will  approve,  an  outing 
ground  for  every  one  who  needs  it.  Every  State 
or  National  Forest  Reser\'e  is  public  property,  on 
which  the  public  should  have  every  privilege  that 
will  not  interfere  with  the  general  good. 

The  American  boy  longs  for  the  woods.  Gener- 
ations of  pioneer  ancestors  have  ^xed  such  life 
in  his  blood,  as  a  national  instinct,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  hold  the  Boy  Scout  movement  has  on 
him.  No  more  hopeful  promise  of  sturdy  man- 
hood is  on  exhibition  today.  It  means  national 
loyalty,  obedience  to  law,  fair  play,  physical  vigor 
and  with  it  all,  a  keener  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  is  the  basis  upon  which  good  citi- 
zenship must  rest.  There  will  be  from  year  to 
year  an  ever  increasing  number  of  these  lads  in 
the  woods.  They  will  regard  the  State  forests 
as  their  outing  grounds,  and  will,  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  promptly  respond  to  a  call  for 
help  in  suppression  of  forest  fires.  Already 
many  lads  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such 
service  and  received  from  the  State  prompt, 
official  medals  in,  recognition  of  their  work.  We 
who  have  the  restoration  of  Penn's  Woods  at 
heart,  join  hands  with  the  Boy  Scouts.  In  help- 
ing them  we  are  helping'  to  make  Pennsylvania 
a  better  State  to  live  in ! 

Get  on  the  travel  map  by  a  river  grade  high- 
way along  your  upper  Allegheny  River.  The 
valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut  attract 
thousands  of  visitors  every  year,  not  because  they 
are  more  charming  than  your  valleys,  for  they 
are  not — but  because  the  citizens  have  made  them 
more  accessible,  and  tourists  leave  a  golden  har- 
vest every  year.  For  your  own  sake  make  an 
easy  entrance  for  the  outside  world.  Miaine  re- 
ceives annually  about  $3,000,000  from  those  who 


visit  its  outing  grounds.  Every  New  England 
newspaper  and  magazine  proclaims  the  beauty 
and  accessibility  of  the  scenery  there."  From 
Philadelphia  a  steady  stream  of  travel  goes  over 
the  new  Lincoln  Highway  to  Pittsburgh,  and  from 
Baltimore  and  Washington  a  like  throng  goes 
over  the  Old  National  Pike.  Give  people  a 
chance  to  get  in  along  your  upper  Allegheny  Val- 
ley. Summer  travel  has  become  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  region  it  visits.  It  increases  the  value  of 
every  acre  it  goes  over.  Your  coal,  oil  and  gas 
operations  will  be  a  revelation  to  your  visitors, 
who  will  **want  to  be  shown"  chances  for  in- 
vestment in  a  region  where  such  industries  were 
started  and  still  exist. 

Thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  go  to  New  York 
and  New  England  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beauty 
there.  What  ha\^  you  done  to  invite  the  citizens 
of  those  regions  into  your  beautiful  valley? 
Does  not  State  pride  and  gratitude  for  the  home 
which  is  yours  impel  you  to  let  its  glories  be 
known  to  those  who  have  never  seen  what  you 
have  to  show  and  to  enjoy  t  It  will  pay  you  in 
solid  cash  and  it  will  increase  the  value  of  your 
valley  to  the  children  who  follow  you.  Make 
your  region  accessible  from  Pittsburgh  and  the 
north,  and  the  State  will  be  driven  to  make  a 
modern,  all-year  road  from  Harrisburg  to  Erie! 


The  Department  of  Forestry  this  spring  began 
operation  of  a  large  nursery  in  the  Seven  Moun- 
tains, along  the  Bellefonte-Lewistown  highway. 
The  nursery  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  12,000 
to  15,000  young  trees,  which  will  be  grown  for 
free  distribution  to  public  institutions  and  munic- 
ipalities in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  expected  the 
trees  will  be  planted  along  city  streets,  and  on 
the  grounds  of  hospitals  and  school  houses. 
Among  the  kinds  of  trees  to  be  grown  in  the  new 
nursery  will  be  Japanese  cedar,  Japanese  larch, 
white  ash,  sugar  maple,  Norway  spruce,  red  pine 
and  Scotch  pine. 


Neither  propaganda  against  high  prices  nor 
legislation  to  reduce  the  home  builder's  burdens 
can  bring  lumber  down  to  former  levels  until 
there  is  reproduced  a  well  distributed  supply  of 
raw  material.  Assailing  the  lumber  dealer  as  a 
profiteer  is  waste  of  breath  while  a  Kentucky 
barn  is  roofed  with  California  shingles  brought 
by  a  transcontinental  freight  train  burning  ex- 
pensive coal,  employing  high  priced  labor  and 
equipment.  Quarreling  with  lumber  prices  and 
not  producing  timber  is  like  kicking  about  the 
cost  of  potatoes  and  not  raising  potatoes. — ^Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal. 
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Pennsylvania's  New  National  Playground 

A  NATIONAL  FOREST  within  the  borders 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  soon  to 
become  a  reality.  Already  plans  are 
being  laid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pur- 
chase a  tract  of  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  will  be 
called  the  All^heny  National  Forest  in  honor 
of  the  great  river  which  adjoins  its  western 
boundary  and  the  mountain  range  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  In  time  it  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of 
the  largest,  most  important,  and  certainly  the 
most  productive  of  Uncle  Sam's  Eastern  National 
Forests. 

This  new  forest  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
once  famous  whit^  pine  and  hemlock  region  of 
Pennsylvania  within  the  counties  of  Warren, 
Forest,  McKean  and  Elk.  Lumbering  was  the 
first  industry  to  be  developed  in  this  region,  and 
continued  as  the  only  one  of  importance  until 
the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  brought  in  a  large 
population  and  led  to  increased  use  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  the  establishment  of  permanent 
communities. 

Today  most  of  the  virgin  timber  in  this  region 
has  been  cut.  The  small  remaining  acreage  of 
merchantable  forest  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  lumber  companies.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  the  second-growth  stands,  which  now  oc- 
cupy the  area,  will  produce  more  than  a  limited 
amount  of  timber.  Owing  to  the  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  condition  of  the  country  there 
will  always  be  a  large  demand  for  forest  prod- 
ucts which  are  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  region.  One  of  the  most  important  future 
functions  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  will 
be  to  help  supply  this  demand. 

Within  this  proposed  forest  unit  are'  approxi- 
mately a  half  million  acres  of  forest  lands  which 
have  been  cutover,  and  subsequently  damaged  by 
repeated  forest  fires.  This  removal  of  forest 
cover  has  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  on 
stream  flow.  The  testimony  of  old  inhabitants, 
who  settled  in  the  region  before  much  of  the 
timber  was  exploited,  shows  that  flpods  were  of 
rare  occurrence.  Since  the  removal  of  the  forest 
cover  serious  floods  occur  each  spring  when  the  ice 
and  snow  melt  and  heavy  rainfall  takes  place. 
These  floods  cause  great  damage  along  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  its  tributaries,  even  as  far  as 
Pittsburgh,  ISO  miles  down  stream.  The  restore 
ing  of  the  forest  cover  on  these  denuded  lands 
and  the  checking  of  floods  are  the  main  purposes 


for  which  this  National  Forest  is  being  estab- 
lished. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  as  a  producer  of 
timber  and  regulator  of  stream  flow,  the  Alle- 
gheny Forest,  when  the  Government's  purchase 
plans  are  completed,  will  also  play  a  large  part 
in  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
region.  The  combined  population  of  the  four 
counties  in  which  the  forest  is  located  is  135,000. 
Thousands  of  these  men  and  women  will  each 
year  leave  behind  them  the  heat  of  the  city  or 
the  life  of  the  farm,  and  cares  of  business  and 
the  accustomed  toil,  and  take  to  the  open  road 
and  push  for  the  hills. 

Numerous  State  and  County  roads  make  all 
parts  of  this  new  National  Forest  readily  acces- 
sible. In  addition  to  the  primary  highways  there 
are  also  many  secondary  or  private  roads. used  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  oil.  Such  a 
road  system  will  not  only  be  of  great  value  in 
the  administration  of  the  forest  and  its  protec- 
tion from  fire,  but  will  afford  a  ready  means  of 
travel  for  those  who  wish  to  seek  out  the  beauty 
spots  of  nature.  The  roads  are  for  the  most  part 
of  earth  construction  but  are  maintained  in  good 
condition.  Except  for  a  few  wet  months  in  early 
spring  and  late  fall  they  are  well  suited  for  auto- 
mobile travel. 

With  the  construction  of  new  and  better  high- 
ways, and  the  increased  attractiveness  of  the 
woods,  brought  about  by  adequate  protection 
from  fire,  there  wUl  be  an  extensive  use  of  the 
National  Forest  for  recreational  purposes.  De- 
sirable camping  sites  now  exist  along  many  of 
the  larger  streams  where  there  is  excellent  op- 
portunity for  boating  and  fishing.  Under  Gov- 
ernment ownership  their  use  will  be  encouraged 
without  restrictions  other  than  those  required  in 
the  interest  of  fire  protection  and  good  sanita- 
tion. 

The  forest  is  situated  in  a  region  of  great 
scenic  beauty  and  historical  interest.  Chau- 
tauqua Lake  in  New  York  Stat^  with  its  many 
summer  resorts,  is  only  twenty  miles  from  War- 
ren, where  the  headquarters  of  the  forest  has 
been  established.  Adjoining  the  forest  is  the 
proposed  Alle^eny  State  Park  in  Cattaragos 
County,  New  York,  now  in  process  of  acquisition 
by  the  State.  The  Complanter  Indian  Reswra- 
tion  is  located  along  the  Allegheny  River,  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Warren,  and  another  reservation 
extends  along  the  river  from  the  State  line  for 
forty  miles  into  New  York.  These  reservations 
are  of  interest  in  that  they  represent  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once  powerful  eonf ederation  of  In- 
dian tribes  known  as  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Na- 
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A  Contrast  in  Natural  Reforestation.  On  thb  Right  of  the  River  May  Be  Seen  an  Abba 
Over  Which  Repeated  Fires  have  Swept^  Leaving  an  Almost  Barren  Hillside.  On  the  Left 
of  the  RrvBR,  Nature  has  Been  Allowed  to  Take  Its  Course  Unmolested  bt  Fire.  A  Good 
Growth  of  Hardwood  is  the  Result. 


Transportation  of  White  Pine  Logs  by  Rafting  in  the  Year  1898.  The  River  Shown  is 
THE  Allegheny  and  in  View  are  About  850.000  Feet  Board  Measure  of  the  Finest  Quality 
White  Pine  Logs  Ready  to  Start  on  Their  Long  Water  Journey  to  Consuming  Centers. 
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Part  op  "Pennsylvania's  Desert."     Potential  Pokest  Land  that  will  be  Protected  from 
Fire  and  Put  to  Work  Growing  Trees  by  the  Government. 


Second   Growth  Hemlock  and   Aspen   Forest.     Typical  of   Lands   to   be  Included  in  thb 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 
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Thk   Peoplk's   Playground.     Scene  in  an  Eastern   National  Forest,  Whicb^  is  Vistted 
Thousands  of  Pleasure  Seekers  Each  Season. 


Summer  Camp,  "Heart's  Content."  Located  in  a  Tract  op  700  Acres  of  Virgin  White  Pinb 
AND  Hemlock.  This  is  One  of  the  Pew  Remaining  Stands  of  Virgin  Timber  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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tions,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  is  the  wild  life  which  in- 
habits this  region.  Deer^  black  bear,  pheasants, 
quaily  squirrels  and  rabbits  are  all  native  to  the 
area,  and  the  small  streams  abound  with  trout. 
Within  or  adjacent  to  the  National  Forest  are 
three  State  Game  Preserves  covering  an  area  of 
24,000  acres.  A  game  keeper  is  stationed  on  each 
preserve  to  protect  the  area  from  forest  fires  and 
the  game  from  unlawful  hunting.  Within  each 
preserve  there  has  also  been  established  a  game 
refuge  which  is  closed  to  hunting  at  all  sea- 
sons. Visitors  to  the  National  Forest  will  be 
free  to  fish  and  hunt  upon  the  Government  lands, 
subject  only  to  the  license  requirements  and 
game  laws  of  the  State. 

As  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  grows  in 
size,  through  additional  purchases  of  timberlands, 
and  becomes  better  known  to  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  there  will  come  an  increasing  ap- 
preciation of  its  value  for  health,  rest  and  out- 
door life.  National  Forests,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  the  property  of  the  Nation — of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  As  part  owner  of  these  for- 
ests, every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  their 
use  and  protection. 

In  the  Western  States  where  the  bulk  of  our 
156,000,000  acres  of  National  Forests  are  located, 
they  have  come  to  be  "the  people's  playground.'* 
In  1921,  more  than  5,500,000  visitors  entered 
these  mountain  wonderlands  in  search  of  sport 
and  enjoyment.  Some  2,500,000  of  this  number 
were  campers,  fishermen  and  hunters,  attracted 
to  the  forests  by  the  splendid  opportunities  they 
present  for  a  care-free  life  in  the  great  outdoors. 
Some  of  our  Eastern  National  Forests  are 
equally  attractive  to  visitors.  In  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  of  New  Hampshire, 
fully  a  half  million  people  each  year  spend  their 
summer  vacation,  and  the  Pisgah  National  Forest 
and  Game  Preserve  near  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, had  over  30,000  visitors  last  year.  This  is 
the  new  and  larger  place  which  our  National  For- 
ests, created  primarily  for  timber  production  and 
control  of  water  flow,  are  filling  in  the  life  of 
the  American  people. 


Yon  are  paying  $50.00  a  thousand  for  lumber 
at  the  Pacific  Coast  mills,  and  $25.00  a  thousand 
to  freight  it  in.  Fifty  years  ago  you  could  buy 
as  good  lumber  here  at  your  home  mills  for  $7.50 
a  thousand.    Don't  forget  it. 


Pictorial  History  of  the  Forests  of  North- 
western Pennsylvania 

By  F.  T.  Murphey,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

"This  is  the  forest  primeyal,  the  murmuring  pines  and  the 

hemlockst 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  m  garments  green,  bdistinct  fai  the 

tfnlight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic.   , 
Stand   like   harners   hoar,   with   beards   that    rest   on   their 

bosoms."--Longfenow. 

LONGFELLOW  accurately  describes  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  original  forests 
at  one  time  characteristic  of  this  region. 

Beneath  their  canopy,  one  could  find  a  quiet- 
ness approaching  the  sublime;  a  semi-twilight  im- 
pressing the  mind  with  awe;  and  a  freshness  nnd 
indescribable  beauty  combined  with  a  grandeur 
made  more  affecting  to  the  senses  on  account  of 
its  freedom  from  interference  by  man. 

In  the  ever  abundance  of  clear,  cool  water  be- 
neath it,  flowing  in  numerous  streams  and  seep- 
ing through  the  age-old  accumulation  of  decay- 
ing vegetation,  one  could  see  nature  exercising 
her  unsurpassable  abilities  in  conservation  and 
purification  of  the  earth's  water  supply. 

In  its  untouched  wild  life,  which  found  abun- 
dant food  and  shelter  in  its  recesses,  one  could 
imagine  the  marvelous  balance  maintained  per- 
petually between  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms. 

In  its  accumulated  statues  of  century-old  wood, 
in  the  completeness  of  the  density  in  its  over- 
head canopy,  one  could  see  the  slow  but  system- 
atic progress  of  the  hand  of  nature  in  her 
maintenance,  through  the  ages  of  its  existence,  of 
a  constant  maxipium  supply  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity resources  in  timber. 

In  this  age  of  commercialism,  why  cannM 
we  have  a  small  relic  of  this  primeval  forest  pre- 
served in  its  virginity,  as  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment of  super-balanced  beauty  t 

As  civilization  advanced  and  population  in- 
creased, this  unlimited  expanse  of  primeval  for- 
est proved  to  be  an  obstacle  against  which  all  the 
ingenuousness  and  resourcefulness  of  man  was 
brought  to  bear.  The  axe  and  saw  made  ever 
widening  pockets  in  this  once  unbroken  canopy. 
Utilization  of  the  fallen  monarohs  never  entered 
the  mind  except  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  then  only  choice  species  were  selected. 
Means  of  destroying  this  accumulation  of  ages 
were  devised.  Millions  of  feet  of  the  best  qual- 
ity timber  were  bunched,  allowed  to  dry  and 
then  burned.  A  fight  was  then  made  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  land  to  forest.  Eventually  these 
clearings  developed  into  rich  and  fertile  farms 
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from  which  the  increasing  population  obtained 
its  livelihood. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  commercial 
X>eriod  began.  Cities  depending  on  the  forests 
for  raw  material  for  their  industries  developed. 
The  white  pine  was  the  first  tree  sought,  due  to 
its  softness,  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
worked,  and  the  simplicity  of  seasoning  it.  At 
first  the  most  accessible  and  then  later  the  re- 
mote specimens  of  this  species  were  removed  from 
the  forests.  Better  developed  machinery  for  con- 
verting the  logs  more  rapidly  into  lumber  came 
into  existence.  Another  factor  which  tended  to- 
wards the  more  rapid  removal  of  pine  was  the 
extreme  lightness  of  the  timber  which  allowed 
floating  on  rivers  for  long  distances  to  the  main 
consuming  plants.  Hugh  rafts  were  often  built 
to  facilitate  the  handling  and  prevent  loss.  Be- 
fore the  railroads  of  the  country  had  been  extend- 
ed there  existed  large  areas  on  which  the  best  pine 
had  been  removed.  On  account  of  the  abundance 
of  this  particular  species  no  one  imagined  that 
there  was  a  limit  to  its  quantity.  Therefore, 
only  the  best  quality  logs  were  taken.  Waste 
and  wasteful  methods  were  prevalent  every- 
where. It  was  only  as  scarcity  and  inaccessibil- 
ity begun  to  be  felt,  that  complete  utilization  of 
this  and  other  species  became  the  practice. 

In  connection  with  the  demand  for  white  pine 
there  also  arose  a  demand  for  hemlock  bark 
which  was  found  suitable  for  the  tanning  of 
leather.  This  phase  of  the  history  of  the  lumber 
industry  will  always  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most 
wasteful.  It  corresponds  closely  to  the  more 
recent  example  of  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo 
in  the  West.  There  countless  thousands  of  these 
native  animals  were  slaughtered,  skinned  and 
the  flesh  left  to  decay  on  the  plains.  Hemlock, 
not  having  the  fineness  of  texture  and  grain  pos- 
sessed by  the  white  pine,  was  thought  to  be 
worthless  for  lumber.  Therefore,  the  result  was 
that  approximately  two  thousand  feet  of  hem- 
lock timber  was  left  to  rot  in  the  woods  for  every 
cord  of  bark  that  was  produced.  Untold  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  this  wood,  which  is  now  quite 
valuable,  was  left  to  be  quickly  consumed  by 
either  fire  or  decay. 

With  the  extension  of  the  railroads  came  more 
rapid  exploitation;  and  with  growing  scarcity 
eame  closer  utilization  and  the  use  of  more  in- 
ferior species  of  both  soft  and  hardwoods.  As 
uses  for  wood  for  charcoal  burning,  for  chemical 
wood  and  for  paper  pulp  developed,  not  only  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  were  removed  but  also  the 
large  branches.  Today  cutover  land  resembles 
the    mowed    hay    field    with    only    the    smaller 


branches  and  twigs  left  after  lunrbering.  Not 
only  the  virgin  or  culled  forests  are  har\'ested, 
but  even  young  hardwood  stands  are  swept  over 
again  and  again  for  raw  material  for  specialized 
wpod-using  plants. 

After  lumbering  was  completed  in  the  virgin 
stands  no  further  protection  or  interest  was 
given  to  the  land.  Consequently  fire  ran  unob- 
structed through  the  abundant  and  inflammable 
debris  resulting  from  lumbering.  Until  recent 
years  fires  were  often  purposely  set  or  otherwise 
encouraged  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  so  that 
more  ease  in  hunting,  or  possibly  a  temporary 
stand  of  grass  for  cattle  grazing  could  be  ob- 
tained. This  thoughtlessness  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight is  responsible  for  the  many  barren  wastes, 
on  which  in  the  past,  grew  some  of  the  richest 
growths  of  timber  to  be  found  in  the  East. 
Nature  has  continually  strived  to  reclaim  the 
ground  for  timber,  but  repeated  fires  have  nulli- 
fied her  efforts.  It  will  take  years  of  absolute 
protection  from  fire  for  merchantable  species  to 
regenerate  themselves  on  such  areas. 

Upon  certain  areas  protected  by  natural  con- 
ditions from  the  devastating  influence  of  fire, 
nature  has  begun  her  work  of  restocking  the 
ground.  On  account  of  the  drastic  influences 
to  which  the  original  forests  were  subjected,  a 
decided  change  has  taken  place  generally  in  the 
composition  of  the  ensuing  stand.  The  ux)set  of 
the  conditions  found  so  well  balanced  in  the 
primeval  forest,  has  resulted  in  nature  adopting 
a  new  means  of  replacing  the  forests.  Where 
originally  the  stand  was  principally  coniferous, 
it  is  now  composed  largely  of  deciduous  species. 
White  pine  has  failed  to  replace  itself,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances.  Hemlock  has  been  some- 
what more  successful  in  combating  the  adverse 
conditions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Hard- 
woods of  many  species  form  the  basis  of  the  re- 
placement stand. 

On  the  limited  areas  where  white  pine  has  re- 
generated itself,  within  a  period  of  sixty  yeare 
has  developed  a  stand  about  seventy-five  feet 
high  and  containing  up  to  twenty-five  thousand 
feet  of  saw  timber  on  an  acre.  The  grade  of  this 
timber  is  far  below  that  of  the  original  stand, 
but  today  this  character  of  material  is  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  is  very  closely  utilized. 

Hardwood  stands  have  generally  taken  over 
extensive  areas.  Their  growth  is  faster  durine 
the  early  stages,  but  the  growth  over  an  extendeii 
period  falls  below  that  of  white  pine.  Proteo- 
tion  to  the  ground  is  afforded  more  quickly,  but 
the  density  of  the  shade  and  eonsei*vation  of 
moisture  is  not  as  complete  as  in  a  coniferous 
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stand.  Hardwood  stands  of  sixty  years'  growth 
after  clear  cutting  will  not  produce  more  than 
ten  thousand  feet  of  saw  timber. 

Sin<;e  our  original  forests  have  been  removed, 
the  problem  now  confronting  us  and  the  oncom- 
ing generations  is  the  protection  and  care  of  the 
denuded  lands  that  have  been  left  us,  and  the 
restoration  of  forests  on  all  areas  suitable  only 
for  the  growth  of  timber.  By  carrying  out  such 
a  plan  our  water  supply  will  be  effectually  con- 
served, our  game  and  fish  will  be  afforded  needed 
protection,  and  our  timber  supply  will  be  per- 
petually prolonged. 


The  All^heny  National  Forest 

By  L.  L.  Bishop,  Forest  Sapervisor,  United 
States  Forest  Service 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  the  latest  State  chosen 
within  which  to  establish  a  National  For- 
est. The  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  to 
be  located  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
counties  of  Warren,  Forest,  Elk  and  McKean. 
It  will  thus  comprise  an  important  part  of  the 
headwater  drainage  basin  of  the  All^heny  River, 
which  river  is  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the 
Ohio-Mississippi  River  System.  Wafren,  Pa., 
has  been  designated  as  the  local  forest  headquar- 
ters. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  briefly  re- 
view the  history  of  National  Forests  in  the  East, 
to  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  looking 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  Allegheny  For- 
est and  to  answer  several  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions. 

National  Forests  are  coming  into  being  in  the 
central  and  eastern  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Weeks'  Law.  This  law, 
passed  in  1911,  provides  for  the  acquisition  by 
the  Federal  Grovernment,  of  forest,  mountain 
lands  at  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams. 
Purchases  are  confined  to  within  certain  estab- 
lished Units  6r  Purchase  Areas.  Before  a  Unit 
is  approved,  it  must  appear  that  a  large  area  of 
land  therein  is  suitable  priiharily  for  the  pro- 
duction of  forest  crops,'  can  be  acquired  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  that  material  advantage  will 
reisult  from  Federal  ownership  and  management 
of  the  land.  Purchases  are  made  in  the  open 
market,  lands  being  condemned  only  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  title 
and  then  only  with  the  consent  and  agreement  of 
the  person  who  appears  to  own  the  property.  A 
good  many  years  are  required  to  complete  the 
purchase   program  of  any   given   Unit,   as   the 


lands  are  not  all  available  for  purchase  at  one 
time.  Thus  there  are  no  sudden  changes  in  the 
industrial  or  social  status  of  a  region  which  is 
to  be  included  in  a  Forest.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  Government  will  ever  come  to  own 
all  the  land  within  a  Unit,  nor  is  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  effect  the  purposes  intended,  that  it  all 
be  so  owned.  There  will  always  be  settlers  living 
throughout  the  Forests.  It  is  not  desired  to  de- 
populate the  area.  For  the  proper  administra- 
tion, protection,  development  and  utilization  of 
a  National  Forest,  the  help  of  a  lai^e  number 
of  men  is  required.  The  more  of  these  that  have 
their  homes  within  the  Forest,  the  better. 

Of  a  total  of  seventeen  Purchase  Units  which 
have  been  established,  the  Allegheny  Unit  in 
Pennsylvania  is  the  seventeenth.  Before  pur- 
chase work  is  undertaken  in  any  State,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  be  invited,  or  at  least 
welcomed  to  work  in  the  State,  by  the  authorized 
agencies.  This  takes  the  form  of  an  ^^  Enabling 
Act"  passed  by  the  State  Legislature.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enabling 
Act,  the  State  Forest  Commission  and  the  State 
Water  Supply  Commission  must  approve,  as  to 
location,  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  the  United 
States.  Thus  if  for  any  reason  it  should  be 
undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State, 
that  the  Federal  Government  own  any  certain 
class  of  land,  the  matter  is  within  the  control 
of  State  authorities.  The  two  State  Commis- 
sioners above  referred  to  have  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  a  412,000  block  of  the  Allegheny  Unit 
and  will,  no  doubt,  approve  other  blocks  as  need 
arises.  The  Allegheny  Unit,  as  authorized  by 
Federal  agencies,  includes  approximately  1,000,- 
000  acres  and  is  shown  on  the  State  map  that 
appears  on  the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue. 

After  a  Purchase  Unit  has  been  designated  and 
approved,  offers  are  accepted  covering  lands  that 
the  owners  desire  to  sell.  The  lands  are  care- 
fully examined,  value  being  placed  upon  the  soil 
and  an  added  vahie  for  timber  or  forest  products 
that  occur  thereon.  In  cases  where  forest  fires 
have  occurred  on  the  land  and  its  productive 
capacity  has  been  thereby  reduced  a  discount  is 
applied.  Negotiations  as  to  price  are  then  en- 
tered into  and  if  an  agi'eement  is  reached  the 
lands  are  passed  for  purchase,  are  surveyed,  are 
paid  for  and  become  Federal  property.  Areas 
are  often  acquired  subject  to  outstanding  ease- 
ments and  to  the  reservation  of  mineral  or  tim- 
ber rights  by  the  owners.  Practically  all  landa 
in  the  Allegheny  Unit  are  being  considered  on 
the  basis  of  surface  only,  the  Government  not  ac- 
quiring gas,  oil  or  mineral  rights.     Where  tim- 
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ber  rights  are  reserved,  the  right  runs  for  only 
a  definite,  usually  not  more  than  a  short,  period. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Week's  Law,  as 
rapidly  as  lands  are  acquired,  their  administra- 
tion, protection  and  development  is  taken  over  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service.  This  service  is 
charged  with  the  care  of  all  National  Forests, 
the  most  of  which  are  located  in  the  high  moun- 
tains of  the  West.  The  policy  which  governs  the 
handling  of  National  Forests  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  ''Each  acre 
of  land,  and  every  forest  product  shall  be  put 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is  best  suited,  having  al- 
ways in  mind  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  long  run.  Local  settlers  and  local  in- 
dustries are  to  be  given  first  consideration." 

Purchase  work  on  all  Units  except  the  Alle- 
gheny has  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  this 
with  the  result  that  more  than  2,000,000  acres 
of  land  have  been  acquired.  Field  work  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Unit  was  b^un  only  last  Decem- 
ber. Since  that  time  85,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  examined,  mapped,  reported  upon  and  con- 
sidered for  purchase.  Of  this  total,  approxi- 
mately 75,000  acres  have  been  approved  for  pur- 
chase and  the  trades  are  now  in  the  process  of 
consummation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  acreage  can 
be  doubled  during  the  next  twelve  months,  and 
thus  the  basis  of  the  All^heny  National  Forest 
firmly  laid.  Within  a  period  of  ten  years  it 
should  be  practicable  to  build  up  a  holding  of 
at  least  500,000  acres,  which  acreage  will  make 
possible  the  realization  of  the  many  benefits 
which  are  to  accrue  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Forest. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  National  For- 
est program  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  a 
great  many  questions  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  people  of  the  State  generally  and  to  those 
of  the  region  particularly.  Li  that  the  working 
out  of  the  Federal  plan  will  exert  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  region,  it  is  no  more  than  natural 
that  these  questions  should  arise  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  they  be  answered.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  Forest  Service  that  the  whole  acquisition  pro- 
gram be  fully  understood.  The  more  that  is 
known  of  the  work  the  greater  the  progress  will 
be.  Some  of  the  more  important  points  concern- 
ing the  work  are  discussed  below. 

Why  did  the  Federal  Gh>vemment  see  fit  to 
take  up  the  acquisition  of  forest  land  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  when  the  State  itself  has  pur- 
chased large  areas  of  land  for  State  Forests  f 
The  primary  reason  for  the  establishment  of  Na- 
tionid  Forests  in  any  State  in  the  East  is  that 
the   Oovemment   may   discharge   its  recognized 


responsibility  as  to  the  protection  of  the  head- 
waters of  navigable  streams.  Exc^  the  watev^ 
sheds  at  the  heads  of  such  streams  are  protected, 
a  vast  amount  of  sediment  and  debris  finds  its 
way  to  the  lower  courses  of  the  streams  and  there 
forms  a  serious  menace  to  navigation.  The  high- 
est degree  of  protection  to  a  watershed  is  fur^ 
nished  through  keeping  the  area  eontinuonsly 
forested.  Since  mivigable  streams  usually  have 
sources  in  several  States  and  flow  through  others, 
and  conditions  in  one  State  are  reflected  by  ef- 
fects in  others,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  prob- 
lem is  a  National  rather  than  a  State  one.  The 
Allegheny  River  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  an 
especially  good  example  of  this. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  done  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
towards  solving  its  forestry  probl^n,  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  is  evid^it  when  it  is 
known  that  more  than  5,000^)00  acres  of  forest 
land  within  the  State  is  at  present  unproductive. 
Vast  areas  where  once  stood  the  ftaest  of  White 
Pine  and  Hemlock  forests  are  now  little  more 
than  deserts.  This  condition  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  fires.  All  this  area  an^  per- 
haps as  much  more  should  be  owned  and  nuuu^gped 
as  forest  producing  land  by  either  the  State  or 
Nation.  Today,  though  it  has  been  buying  lands 
for  fifteen  years,  the  State  owns  only  one  and 
one-fourth  million  acres.  Surely  there  is  a  field 
wide  enough  to  permit  of,  and  merit,  Federal 
assistance. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  is,  what  will  be  the  results  to  the  State^ 
the  local  communities  and  to  the  local  people, 
once  there  is  established  a  National  Forest  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  f  It  so  happ^is  that 
it  is  altogether  practicable  to  effectually  protect 
the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  on  those  watersheds,  repeated 
forest  crops.  Forest  products  will  be  grown  on 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  local  wood  using  industries  and 
to  meet  the  timber  needs  of  local  settlers.  In 
view  of  the  timber  shortage  that  is  now  already 
in  sight,  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  beneficial  results  of  the  Forest.  It  will  be 
the  plan  of  the  Forest  Service  to  produce  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  material  needed  locally  iiH 
so-far  as  will  be  consistent  with  proper  forest 
management. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  in  accordance  with  State 
laws,  will  be  permitted  within  the  Forest;  thus  it 
will  come  to  be  a  great  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  in  which  the  public  will  be  just  as  wel- 
come as  if  the  land  was  within  a  State  game  pr^ 
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serve  and  administered  for  the  one  purpose  of 
public  hunting  and  fishing.  The  interest  which 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  in  sports  that 
take  them  so  much  into  the  f  orests,  is  most  bene- 
ficial. Such  pastimes  make  for  better  public 
health  and  for  the  betterment  of  general  forest 
consideration. 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  will  serve  one 
of  its  highest  purposes  as  a  public  recreational 
grounds.  It  is  already  planned  to  encourage 
recreational  development  to  the  and  that  the 
Forest  come  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  National 
play  places.  Public  camping  grounds  will  be  es- 
tablished, foot  and  horse-back  trails  built,  rest 
houses  provided  and  areas  set  aside  for  those 
who  wish  to  build  permanent  camps  of  summer 
homes.  The  mountains,  the  streams  and  the 
climate  of  the  region  all  combine  to  make  such 
development  most  feasible. 

A  National  Forest  can  only  serve,  in  a  large 
way,  a  large  number  of  people  if  it  is  readily 
accessible.  Local  roads,  already  built,  make  it 
possible  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  Allegheny 
Purchase  Unit  to  another  with  comparative  ease. 
It  will  be  the  plan  of  the  Forest  Service  to  im- 
prove and  extend  the  present  road  system  of  the 
Unit.  In  the  development  of  a  National  Forest  the 
ideal  towards  which  the  service  works  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  permanent  rural  communities,  as 
the  r^on  can  reasonably  support.  Such  com- 
munities to  be  dependent  in  part  upon  agricultural 
pursuits  and  partly  upon  woods  work.  Such  a 
plan  contemplates  not  only  full  use  of  all  land 
suitable  for  farming,  a  steady  supply  of  forest 
products,  but  a  satisfactory  system  of  roads  as 
well.  It  is  only  where  roads  are  present  that  the 
plane  of  living  can  be  such  as  will  conform  to 
the  Forest  Service  standards.  Roads  mean  edu- 
cational, industrial  and  social  advantages. 

Not  only  should  a  National  Forest  be  accessible 
locally,  but  it  should  be  brought  within  easy 
motor  distance  of  those  living  in  the  cities.  This 
result  is  effected  by  the  construction  of  State  or 
interstate  highways.  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
note  that  as  regards  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est such  a  highway  has  been  conceived  and  its 
construction  seems  but  a  matter  of  a  few  years: 
The  Allegheny  Highway  Association,  numbering 
many  thousand  members  and  directed  by  the  pro- 
gressive and  leading  citizens  of  the  Allegheny 
River  Valley,  has  as  its  purpose  the  construction 
of  a  river  grade  road  which  would  connect  both 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  with  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest. 

A  large  part  of  the  distance  is  already  served 
by  improved  roads  and  over  the  remainder  of  the 


route  the  location  for  a  road  is  so  logical,  the 
need  so  great  and  the  benefits  so  apparent  that 
the  demand  cannot/  be  denied.  The  highway  will 
bring  more  than  a  million  people  within  a  one- 
day  motor  trip  of  the  Forest  and  traverse  one 
of  the  most  scenic  regions  of  the  East.  The 
importance  pf  the  road  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point is  also  very  great,  in  that  it  will  connect 
the  great  Pittsburgh  industrial  center  with  the 
Lakes. 

While  a  National  Forest  is  available  for  use 
by  all  the  people,  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be 
particularly  beneficial  to  industries,  communities 
and  settlers  of  the  immediate  locality.  Except 
such  interests  are  benefited  there  would  be  small 
justification  of  the  Forest.  Public  opinion  is  the 
acid  test  by  which  the  work  is  judged.  The  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  has  before  it  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  service.  The  Forest  Service 
is  eager  to  meet  its  responsibility  and  is  confi- 
dent that  the  Forest  will  measure  up  to  its  op- 
portunities and  abundantly  justify  its  existence. 


The  Forests  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau 
By  E.  B.  Stone,  XT.  S.  Forest  Service 

AS  a  forest  area,  that  portion  of  northwest- 
em  Pennsylvania  within  the  Allegheny 
River  watershed  is  of  particular  interest. 
The  r^on  is  a  dissected  plateau,  embracing 
several  secondary  drainage  systems  tributary  to 
the  Allegheny  River.  The  present  arrangement 
of  the  drainage  is  due  largely  to  the  great 
glaciers  during  the  Ice  Age.  At  one  time  the 
region  drained  toward  the  north  into  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  arrangement  was  reversed  by  action 
of  the  glaciers  and  the  section  now  falls  within 
the  Mississippi  basin. 

The  topography  •  of  the  region  is  simple,  the 
main  ridges  are  broad  and  level  or  slightly  un- 
dulating. Their  spurs  are  generally  broad, 
straight  and  flat  topped,  though  a  few  are  nar- 
row and  steep.  The  valleys  are  narrow  and  the 
slopes  moderately  steep.  Toward  the  headwaters 
of  the  streams  and  along  the  smaller  tributaries 
the  slopes  become  gentle. 

The  elevation  of  the  region  ranges  from  a 
minimum  of  1100  feet  along  the  Allegheny  River, 
to  2200  feet  on  the  higher  ridge  tops.  Much, 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  area,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  1700  feet.  The  surface  or  soil  layer  of 
the  r^on  is  underlaid  by  a  formation  of  white 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  and  layers  of  shale. 
The  soil  is  mostly  residual  from  the  underlying 
rock.    On  most  of  the  level  and  gently  rolling 
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areas  the  heavier  classes  of  soils,  as  clay,  loam 
and  silt  loam  are  found,  but  the  prevailing  soil 
is  a  stony,  fine,  sandy  loam.  A  few  small  areas 
of  clay  are  found.  A  small  part  of  the  region 
was  covered  by  thel  glacier  which  left  large 
boulders  scattered  over  the  surface.  In  other 
sections  there  are  areas  of  rock  outcrop,  but  the 
occurrence  of  extensive  areas  of  rock  is  rare. 

The  climate  of  the  region  is  well  adapted  to 
forest  growth,  having  an  abundance  of  rainfall 
and  a  growing  season  of  about  five  months.  There 
is  no  liability  of  destructive  winds  or  tornadoes, 
such  as  occur  in  more  level  r^ions. 

This  section  is  in  the  much  famed  White  Pine 
and  Hemlock  region  of  the  State.  The  original 
stand  of  timber  was  White  Pine  and  Hemlock 
in  mixture  with  numerous  hardwood  species.  On 
some  sites  White  Pine  was  the  prevailing  type 
while  on  others  Hemlock  predominated. '  The 
principal  hardwoods  were  Sugar  Maple,  Beech, 
Yellow  Birch,  Ash,  Black  Cherry,  White  and  Red 
Oak,  Chestnut,  Cucumber  and  Yellow  Poplar. 
The  volume  of  the  original  stand  was  on  the 
average  about  40,000  board  feet  per  acre.  Some 
individual  acres  in  one  of  the  few  remaining 
White  Pine  stands  in  the  region  have  as  much  as 
200,000  board  feet  on  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  original  growth  timber 
has  been  removed  and  on  a  large  part  of  this 
cutover  area  fires  have  followed  the  lumbering 
operations,  destroying  the  young  growth.  Where 
cutover  lands  have  been  protected  from  fire  vigor- 
ous stands  of  second  growth  hardwoods  have 
occupied  the  site  and  rapidly  form  a  forest  cover 
to  take  the  place  of  the  original  forest.  While 
the  virgin  forest  of  this  region  was  composed 
principally  of  coniferous  species,  the  forest  of 
the  immediate  future  will  be  composed  almost 
wholly  of  hardwoods.  White  Pine  and  Hemlock 
will  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  new 
stand.  I 

This  change  in  forest  type  is  due  to  a  combi- 
nation of  factors,  including  fire,  seeding  charac- 
teristics, means  of  seed  distribution,  occurrence 
of  seed  years,  sprouting  capacity,  tolerance  and 
the  conditions  of  the  soil.  On  areas  where  bums 
have  occurred  there  is  practically  no  White  Pine 
or  Hemlock  reproduction  as  these  species  are 
easily  destroyed  by  fire.  The  hardwood  species 
have  the  capacity  to  reproduce  themselves  by 
sprouts.  Not  so  with  the  Pine  and  Hemlock.  In 
the  case  of  White  Pine,  seed  years  occur  only 
every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  so  that  several  years 
may  elapse  following  the  logging  operation  dur- 
ing which  there  is  no  seed  produced.  In  this 
interval  the  hardwoods  have  an  undisputed  op- 


portunity to  occupy  the  site.  White  Pine  is  also 
an  intolerant  specie,  and  where  it  starts  in  mix- 
ture with  the  more  tolerant  hardwoods  it  is  soon 
crowded  out.  Some  of  the  hardwoods,  as  Maple 
and  Birch,  produce  very  light  seed,  which  are 
readily  disseminated  by  the  wind.  Part  of  the 
above  factors  could  be  overcome  by  scientific 
management  or  the  practice  of  silviculture,  but 
in  any  case,  the  hardwoods  will  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  new  stand. 

The  extent  to  which  the  forest  cover  of  the 
region  has  been  destroyed,  has  been  reflected 
in  the  high  and  low  water  conditions  of  the 
streams.  The  history  of  the  Alt^heny  River 
shows  that  before  lumbering  had  developed  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
floods  seldom  occurred,  and  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  the  fall  months  a  greater  volume  of 
water  was  common  than  is  now  the  case.  One 
of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  efifeets  of  a 
forest  cover  is  during  the  melting  of  accumulated 
snow.  Snow  lying  in  the  shelter  of  the  forest 
melts  much  less  rapidly  than  that  in  the  open 
where  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and 
to  the  action  of  the  wind.  On  denuded  areas  the 
soil  freezes,  thus  preventing  the  absorption  of 
melting  snow  and  early  spring  rains.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  land  which  is  protected  by  for- 
est and  its  covering  of  humus,  the  soil  does  not 
freeze  and  snow  gradually  melts  from  beneath 
and  the  soil  remains  permeable. 

In  recent  years  floods  have  caused  great  dam- 
age at  Pittsburgh,  being  especially  severe  when 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  which 
have  their  confluence  at  that  point,  have  risen 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
if  the  complete  deforestation  of  the  Allegheny 
watershed  takes  place,  followed  by  fires  which 
prevent  restocking,  there  will  result  still  more 
disastrous  high  water  stages. 

Another  important  use  of  the  forest  is  the  pro- 
tection of  streams  to  insure  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water  for  domestic  purposes  for  the 
towns  situated  within  the  region. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  protection  be 
given  the  watersheds  by  maintaining  a  complete 
forest  cover  on  all  lands  not  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  management  of  the  forest 
should  also  provide  for  production  of  timber  and 
other  forest  products  to  furnish  the  large  num- 
ber of  wood  using  industries  in  the  region  with 
a  supply  of  suitable  raw  material.  The  presence 
of  so  large  a  number  of  distinctively  wood  using 
industries,  including  chemical  plants  engaged  in 
distillation  of  hardwoods  for  wood  alcohol  and 
acetate  of  lime,  a  large  paper  mill^  tanneries,  fur- 
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niture  factories  and-  miscellaneous  wood  using 
plants,  requires  a  large  variety  of  materials,  in- 
cluding saw-timber  and  the  numerous  minor  prod- 
ucts. It  is  of  the  utmost  economic  importance  to 
this  region  that  these  industries  be  insured  a 
permanent,  adequate  supply  of  suitable  raw 
products. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant uses  of  this  forest  region  in  the  future 
will  be  for  recreational  purposes.  There  are 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  a  number 
of  large  centers  of  population.  The  numerous 
railroads  and  roads  traversing  the  region  make 
it  very  easy  of  access  and  it  will  come  to  be 
more  and  more  used  for  this  purpose.  The  pro- 
posed Allegheny  Highway  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Buffalo  will  pass  through  the  region,  making  it 
easy  to  enter  by  automobile. 

Desirable  camp  sites  exist,  along  the  main  Al- 
l^heny  River  and  its  larger  tributaries,  where 
excellent  boating  and  fishing  may  be  had.  The 
near-by  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  great  edu- 
cational center  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York, 
add  much  to  the  region  as  a  place  in  which  to 
spend  a  portion  of  the  heated  season. 

The  recently  established  Allegheny  State  Park 
is  situated  just  across  the  State  line  in  New 
York,  south  of  the  great  upward  bend  of  the 
Allegheny  River.  This  park  will  ultimately  em- 
brace about  60,000  acres,  and  will  be  adminis- 
tered! so  as  to  maintain  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  forest  and  at  the  same  time  utilize  its  re- 
sources under  forestry  principles. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  condition  which  will 
result  in  the  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
region  it  is  necessary  that  some  form  of  manage- 
ment be  instituted  which  will  insure  an  effective 
and  continuous  administration.  This  would  mean 
first  of  all,  ownei'ship  of  the  land  by  someone 
who  would  hold  it  as  forest  property  and  estab- 
lish an  adequate  system  of  protection  of  the 
forest  from  fires.  Fire  is  by  far  the  most  seri- 
ous menace  and  the  most  important  obstacle  to 
be  overcome.  In  addition  to  this  there  should  be 
scientific  management  of  the  forest  along  ap- 
proved forestry  lines  to  insure  the  handling  of 
the  timber  land  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  possi- 
ble 3deld  of  the  most  desirable  materials.  The 
aim  under  forestry  principles  would  be  a  per- 
petual supply  of  the  kinds  of  forest  products 
most  needed  by  the  industries  dependent  upon  the 
region  for  supply.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
consideration  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  forest 
cover  for  the  protection  of  the  watershed  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  forest  should  also  be  managed  so  as  to 


furnish  a  home  for  game  and  other  wild  life  of 
the  woods  and  thus  make  it  more  attractive  for 
recreational  purposes.  It  is  important  that  every 
acre  be  put  to  some  use  and  all  areas  not  suited 
to  agricultural  purposes  should  be  kept  in  forest 
growth. 

To  bring  about  the  condition  outlined  above  a: 
large  part  of  the  land  within  the  region  should 
find  its  way  into  State  or  Federal  ownership.. 
Owing  to  the  national  aspect  of  the  problem  by 
the  influence  it  will  have  on  navigable  streams, 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  the  greater 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  seems- 
that  Federal  ownership  is  the  most  desirable. 

This  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  National  For^ 
est  composed  of  not  less  than  500,000  acres  and 
preferably  as  much  as  1,000,000  acres.  With  a. 
body  of  land  this  size  under  administration  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  co-operation  of  the- 
State  and  large  private  owners  in  protection  from 
fire,  the  desired  results  can  be  quickly  brought 
about. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  through  its  De- 
partment of  Forestry,  has  undertaken  to  protect 
the  forest  lands  of  the  State  from  fire  and  main- 
tains a  field  organization  for  this  purpose.  A 
number  of  large  land  owners  have  indicated  their 
interest  in  the  matter  and  active  co-operation  of 
most  of  them  is  assured. 

With  the  completion  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Allegheny*  National  Forest  now  in  progress,, 
a  solution  of  the  above  problems  will  have  been 
obtained  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
region  assured. 


The  Allegheny  Way 

THE  Allegheny  Way  as  a  connecting  link 
with  the  Pittsburgh-Franklin  Highway 
will  open  these  most  unusual  recreation 
grounds.  State  Parks,  National  Forests  and  In- 
dian Reservations  to  Pittsburgh — a  motor  trip 
over  improved  highway  of  five  or  six  hours,  into 
the  ''Switzerland  of  America.'' 

This  highway  will  form  the  connecting  link 
of  a  north  and  south  highway  of  easy  grades,, 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  map  on  back  cover  page.) 

The  building  of  this  river-grade  highway  along 
the  upper  Allegheny  River  will  benefit  every 
community,  the  State  in  general  and  the  Nation. 
It  is  a  natural  location  for  a  Federal  military- 
road. 

It  will  traverse  a  wonderful  industrial  district 
and  connect  it  with  the  Great  Lakes  at  easy 
grades — ^meaning    fast    transportation    and    low 
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cost  per  ton  mile.  It  will  connect  east  and  west 
units  of  State  and  Federal  road  systems  and 
county  seats  and  Congressional  Districts. 

The  All^heny  Way  will  give  access  to  the 
great  Allegheny  National  Forest,  now  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Grovemment,  to  a  great 
waterpower  area  and  the  magnificent  Allegany 
State  Park  in  New  York  State,  and  to  the  differ- 
ent Indian  Reservations.  Thus  it  will  give  ac- 
cess to  a  great  hunting,  fishing  and  recreation 
ground  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  cool  climate  and 
gorgeous  vistas,  within  easy  reach  of  the  great 
business  centers;  a  natural  playground  not  only 
for  Pennsylvania  but  for  the  neighboring  States 
as  well. 

It  will  open  up  a  large  agricultural  area  and 
form  a  proper  foundation  for  all  of  the  road  sys- 
tems in  the  district,  eliminating  sporadic  and 
sometimes  ill-advised  road  promoting  efforts.  As 
could  no  other  thing,  it  will  harmonize  good  road 
movements  and  contribute  to  the  future  develop- 
ment, prosperity  and  general  culture  of  this  dis- 
trict. The  Allegheny  Highway  Association  has 
been  formed  to  accomplish  this  most  important 
combination  of  purposes  and  is  accomplishing 
what  it  was  created  for. 


First  National  Government  Purchase  of 
Forest  Land  in  Pennsylvania 

ON  May  24th,  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission  formally  approved  the 
purchase  of  74,025  acres  of  land  within 
the  Allegheny  Purchase  Unit,  situated  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  River  in  Warren, 
Elk,  Forest  and  McKean  counties,  Pennsylvania. 
These  purchases  are  to  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911,  known  as 
the  Weeks'  Law,  which  provides  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  forest  lands  which  influence  the  naviga- 
bility of  navigable  streams.  The  lands  were 
offered  by  27  different  owners  at  an  average 
price  of  $2.75  per  acre.  Practically  all  of  the 
land  has  been  cutover,  and  some  of  it  has  been 
damaged  by  fires,  but  the  majority  of  it  is  now 
covered  by  a  young  growth  which,  under  syste- 
matic protection  and  management,  will  eventu- 
ally become  a  forest  of  outstanding  importance 
to  the  wo<>d-u8ing  industries  of  the  State.  Its 
immediate  importance  is  in  connection  with  the 
flood  control  work  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  whole  problem  of  flood  prevention  on  the 
Ohio  River. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  offers  have  so 
exceeded  earlier  expectations  that  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  and  the  United' 


States  Forest  Service  have  materially  revised 
their  estimates  of  the  time  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  and  place  under  administra- 
tion a  National  Forest  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  region.  It  is  only  a  little  more  than 
one  year  ago  that  legislation  permitting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  purchase  lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  enacted  by  the  State  legislation  and 
50,000  acres  was  the  maximum  acreage  the  For- 
est Service  expected  to  acquire  during  the  first 
year  of  purchase  operations.  The  offer  and  ap- 
proval of  an  acreage  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  this 
tentative  figure  is  due  lai^ly  to  the  keen  in- 
terest and  generous  spirit  of  the  citizens  and 
land  owners  of  the  region  within  which  the  For- 
est Unit  is  located  whose  liberal  aid  and  support 
have  done  so  much  to  expedite  the  preliminary 
work  required  in  a  project  of  this  character.  This 
encouraging  start  and  stimulating  spirit  of  local 
co-operation  have  led  the  Forest  Service  to  re- 
duce by  several  years  their  estimate  of  the  time 
required  to  establish  a  thoroughly  effective  Na- 
tional Forest  Unit. 

Pennsylvania  is  conspicuous  among  the  States 
for  the  progressiveness  and  effectiveness  of  its 
forestry  work^  and  were  the  forestry  problem 
purely  intra-state  in  character  no  doubt  could 
meet  the  situation  unaided.    As  the  situation  de- 
velops more  clearly,  however,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  problem  is  distinctively 
interstate  in  character  and  as  such  requires  joint 
action  by  the  States,  best  accomplished  through 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.    As  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  -States  increases  the 
need  for  associated  action  in  attacking  the  Forest 
problem  there  will  be  increasing  need  for  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  management  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  forest  land.    Consequently  the 
present   boundaries  of  the  Allegheny  Purchase 
Unit  probably  do  not  mark  the  ultimate  boundar- 
ies of  the  National  Forest,  but  for  the  present 
the  Government's  program  contemplates  only  a 
consolidation  of  holdings  within  the  limits  of 
the  Forest  as  at  present  established. 


Mr.  Pack  says:  "The  situation  in  the  Lake 
States  is  of  vital  importance  to  newspapers  be- 
cause of  the  pulpwood  market.  They  were  once 
the  leaders  in  lumbering,  now  they  are  import- 
ing it.  Idle  land  is  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry and  they  are  paying  millions  of  dollars 
in  freight  rates  on  lumb^  and  pulpwood  to  keep 
those  wheels  going.  The  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves  is  a  lesson  to  every  State  in  the 
Union." 
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THE 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSE 
IN  FORESTRY. 

A  thorough  and  practical  undergraduate 
course  in  technical  forestry — preparing  men 
for  all  lines  of  professional  and  applied 
forestry. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  practical  field 
work  in  surveying,  mapping  and  forest 
measurements.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
State  Forest  Reserves  is  within  a  short  walk 
of  the  College.  For  information  regarding 
entrance  requirements,  expenses,  etc.,  ad- 
dress, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTRY, 
STATE   COLLEGE,  PA. 
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The  attention  of  the  advertising  public 
is  called  to  the  advantages  we  offer  as  a 
medium.  Address,  130  South  Fifteenth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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American  Forest 
Regulation 

By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  Jr. 


Limited  edition,  paper  cover,  $2.75  net, 
$3.00  postage  prepaid  (cloth,  $3.50  pre- 
paid) ;  about  230  pages  (6x9  inches). 

A  thoroughly  Americanized  discussion  of 
the  regulation  of  forests.  Introduction  by 
B.  E.  Fernow,  LL.D.;  4  chapters  by  H. 
H.  Chapman,  Professor,  Yale  School  of 
Forestry. 

Of  Interest  to 

LUMBERMEN,   FORESTERS 

and  ESTATE  OWNERS 


Order  Direct  From 

T.  S.  Woolsey,  Jr.,  24a  Prospect  Street, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


U^-w^HE  object  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
I  Association  shall  be  to  secure  and  main- 
1  tain  a  due  proportion  of  iorest  area 
throughout  the  State;  to  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  the  growth,  protection  and 
utilization  of  forests;  to  show  the  great  evil  result- 
ing from  forest  destruction,  in  the  decrease  and  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  available  water  supplies, 
the  impoverishment  of  soil,  the  injury  to  various 
industries,  and  the  change  in  the  climate;  to  secure 
the  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  such  laws,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  same,  as  shall  tend  to  in- 
crease and  preserve  the  forests  of  the  State." 

Will  not  our  members  help  by  securing 
additional  members? 

The  Annual  Dues  are  $3.oa    Life  Membership  $25.00. 
Perpetual  Membership  $zoo.oo. 

PENNSYLVANIA    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION, 

130  South  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :     I    shall    be    glad    to    become    a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
Yours   very  truly. 

Address 

Enclosed  find  $ 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  the  sum  of  
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Editorials 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Association  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  (lovemraent 
has  been  aj»:onizing  over  a  large  and  im- 
l)ortant  problem.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the 
Commonwealth  is  on  the  eve  of  governmental 
changes.  So  far  as  at  present  revealed,  it  is 
clear  that  the  dominant  ideas  leading  the  changes 
proposed  are:  First,  efficiency,  and,  second,  econ- 
omy, and,  we  might  add,  simplicity  of  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  abstract  the  changes  are  necessary  and 
are  of  the  sort  dominating  and  leading  big  busi- 
ness to  its  largest  results  everywhere.  The  only 
trouble  is  in  the  practical  application  of  the  pro- 
posed changes.  There  are,  for  example,  some 
things  to  be  said  regarding  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  *^to  supplant  the  depart- 
ments of  forestry  and  fisheries,  the  board  of 
irame  commissioners,  the  bureau  of  topographic 
and  geological  survey,  the  water  supply  commis- 
sion and  the  Snyder-Middlesworth  park  commis- 
sion." 

No  classification  of  public  interest  that  can 
be  made  will  ever  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Cer- 
tain arbitrary  assignments  will  always  be  made. 
No  clear  cut  rule  for  limitation  of  departmental 
function  can  be  laid  down  for  the  simple  reason 
that  each  department  will  continue  to  be  part  of 
one  whole  body.  For  example,  let  us  take  the 
Department  of  Conservation.  Is  the  matter  of 
public  health,  which  involves  the  preservation  of 
our  population,  or  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  trains  and  conserves  human 
j>ower,  not  conservation  in  the  very  largest  and 
best  sense  of  the  word?  Both  health  and  public 
education  might  well  be  classified  under  conserva- 
tion; but  very  properly  are  not  so  place<l.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  for  each  one  is  large  enough  to 
stand  alone  for  separate  administration  and  too 
important  to  ever  be  Considered  a  side  issue. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  principle  to  forestry,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  restore  to  a  productive 
condition  at  least  seven  million  acres  of  the  State 
surface,  to  place  ujwn  the  ground  the  only  crop 
which  that  soil  is  capable  of  ]>ro<lucing,  and  to 
provide  as  speedily  as  iwssible  an  adequate  sup- 


ply of  timber  without  which  every  industry  of  the 
State  will  suffer;  and  the  water  power  of  the 
State  be  dissipated  in  floods. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  place  public  health 
in  the  hands  of  a  trained  physician  and  to  leave 
public  education  in  the  hands  of  an  educator.  Is 
it  less  wise  or  less  important  that  these  vast  for- 
estry interests  should  be  made  the  exclusive  care 
of  a  man  trained  for  their  administration,  when 
one  remembers  that  a  forest  policy  once  adopted 
involves  a  period  of  Irom  50  to  100  years,  during 
which  changes  of  policy  may  ruin  the  best  con- 
ceived method,  and  rob  the  State  of  a  reward 
otherwise  assured  ?  Within  a  lifetime  the  returns 
from  our  present  State  forests  should  yield  a 
rich  income  in  excess  of  the  expense  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. Already  a  quarter  million  dollars 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  public  school  fund 
from  our  State  Forests.  It  is  but  the  promise 
of  what  is  to  follow. 

Rumors  have  been  heard  that  the  hunter's  dol- 
lar paid  for  hunting  privileges  is  to  be  set  aside 
from  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
paid.  Several  hundred  thousand  dollars  thus  an- 
nually flow  into  the  public  treasury.  In  other 
words,  nearly  half  a  million  red-blooded  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  value  their  outing  so  high- 
ly that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  State  what 
it  costs  to  furnish  the  game  that  attracts  them 
to  the  woods.  It  should  be  noted  that  not  a 
penny  of  the  money  required  to  stock  the  woods 
with  game  need  be  paid  by  the  man  who  does 
not  go  to  the  woods.  The  hunter  and  the  hui^er 
alone  pays  the  entire  cost  of  his  outing.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
for  applying  the  hunter's  dollar  to  any  other 
purpose  than  to  his  use.  It  is  righteously  his; 
to  make  any  other  use  of  it  than  to  provide  game 
is  not  only  a  misuse  of  power,  but  it  is  a  failure 
to  recognize  that,  as  a  class,  hunters  and  wood 
rangers  are  the  first  body  of  unenlisteil  men 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Government  in  hours  of  National  peril. 
We  are  willing  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  support  of 
hospitals  for  our  sick.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  thousand  of  our  citizens  are 
maintained  in  health  by  the  sojourn  in  the  woods 
for  which  they  pay  the  dollar^  and  the  State  re- 
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ceives  its  return  in  the  vif?or  of  its  hunting  pojni- 
lation.  The  worker  of  today  realizes  in  an  ever 
increasing  measure  that  recreation  is  one  of  the 
heaven-ordained  routes  to  the  larjrest  measure  of 
health,  and  that  each  and  every  citizen  is  entitled 


to  his  or  her  share  of  it. 


J.  T.  Rothrock. 


(This    Editorial   was   written   by    Dr.    J.    T.    Rothrock    for 
Forest  Leaves  just  prior  to  his  death.) 


Govenior  Sproul  has  apjwinteil  Major  R.  Y. 
Stuart,  Commissioner  of  Forestry  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  succeed  the  Hon.  (HfTonl  l*inchot. 
Major  Stuart  held  the  )>o8ition  of  Ueputy  Com- 
missioner of  Forests  under  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  was 
previously  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Dr.  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Commission^  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rothrock. 


The  Warren  Meeting 

THE  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Allegheny  Highway  Association,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  latter  organization,  the  Warren 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  (Uub  of  War- 
ren, and  other  societies,  was  held  at  Warren,  Pa., 
on  June  29th  and  30th,  and  July  Ist,  1922. 

W^arren  is  a  town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
the  county  seat  of  W^arren  County,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Allegheny  River,  about  190  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
lighted,  with  broad  streets,  and  flourishing  indus> 
tries  of  varied  descriptions,  ensuring  it  continued 
prosperity,  after  the  lumber,  oil  and  natural  gas, 
which  did  so  much  for  its  improvement,  are  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  neighbor- 
ing hillsides  reforested,  they  will  again  con- 
tribute uninterruptedly  to  the  wealth  and  inter- 
esti  of  the  community. 

The  opening  session  was  held  at  10  A.  M.,  and 
this  and  all  subse<iuent  meetings  were  at  the 
Strand  Theatre. 

After  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Swisher, 
addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Hon.  Frank 
J.  Lyons,  Mayor  of  W^arren;  J.  H.  Alexander,  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  President  of  the 
Rotary  Club;  while  Mr.  Swift  read  a  message 
from  Mr.  0.  D.  Bleakley,  President  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Highway  Association,  who  was  prevented 
by  illness  in  his  family  from  beini:  present.  A 
response  was  made  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.   J.   R.   Swift,   Secretary  of  the   Allegheny 


Highway  Association,  stated  that  all  the  Alle- 
gheny River  towns  were  in  favor  of  having  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania Branch  held  at  once  and  moved  that  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  preside,  which  was  duly 
carried. 

It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that  the  North- 
western Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation be  formed.  A  suggested  form  of  By- 
laws was  adopted,  and  an.  Executive  Comnaitiee 
elected. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Bishop,  U.  S.  Poorest  Supervisor,  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest,  gave  an  address  on  "Na- 
tional Forestry  in  Pennsylvania,"  and  MV.  Philip 
W^  Ayres,  Forester,  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  spoke  on  ' '  Purchases 
of  Forest  Land  in  the  Eastern  Mountains  as 
a  Means  of  W^arding  Off  the  Approaching'  Timber 
Shortage. ' ' 

It  is  expected  to  publish  in  ** Forest  Leaves'* 
all  the  papers,  addresses  and  resolutions  pre- 
sented at  this  and  subsequent  sessions  of  the 
meeting. 

A  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, J.  R.  Swift  and  Emory  C.  Cook  and  the 
President.  ■ 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  automobile  trip 
up  the  Allegheny  River  to  Kinzua,  with  a  stop  at 
Big  Bend,  offering  a  beautilul  i)anorania  of  the 
upper  Allegheny  Valley,  bordered  by  tree-clad 
mountains.  The  forests  were  originally  hemlock 
and  white  pine;  the  white  pine  being  lumbered 
first,  and  then  the  hemlock.  After  these  were  cut 
off  the  hardwoods  came  in  wuth  some  white  pine 
and  hemlock.  This  trip  gave  a  good  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  the  lands  and  their  forest 
cover,  which  the  National  Government  intemls 
taking  over  for  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
which  extends  eastward  from  the  Allegheny  River 
Valley.  The  present  area  of  the  proposed  unit  is 
400,000  acres,  with  a  possible  enlargement  to  1.- 
000,000  acres.  Of  this  the  National  Forestry  Res- 
ervation Commission  has  authorized  the  immedi- 
ate purchase  of  74,025  acres  at  an  average  cost 
of  $2.75  per  acre.  Some  of  the  lands  contain 
i»:ood  young  timber,  while  other  portions  have 
been  closely  cut  and  fire-sw^ept,  but  all  are  ca|>a- 
ble,  when  properly  protected  and  administereil. 
of  furnishing  excellent  crops  of  trees.  A  stop 
was  made  at  the  lumber  mill  of  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Lumber  Company,  on  Kinzua  Creek,  a 
90,000  feet  B.  M.  mill  where  large  hemlock  loirs 
are  brought  in  on  a  logging  road,  the  bark  goinir 
to  the  tanneries.     These  logs  are  man u fact urcsl 
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into  boards  and  dimension  timber,  the  refuse 
being  saved  and  sent  to  the  paper  mills  for  use  as 
puljvwood.  The  trip  was  then  continued  up'  Kin- 
zua  Creek  over  the  divide  into  Tionesta  Creek 
Valley.  In  this  section  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  made  some  land  purchases.  The  hill- 
sides were  usually  covered  with  flourishing  young 
growth  and  numerous  oil  wells  were  seen.  The 
route  continued  through  Ludlow  to  the  Roystown 
Pumping  Plant  of .  the  Pennsylvania  Gas  Com- 
l)any.  Here  the  natural  gas  is  treated  by  the 
absorption  process,  about  0.2  pint  of  gasoline 
being  secured  per  1,000  cubic  feet  ol  natural  gas. 
The  output  of  the  gas  wells  has  fallen  from  43,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  in  24  hours  in  1915  to  24,000,- 
()i)0  cubic  feet  at  the  present  time,  and  is  pumped 
to  Erie,  Pa.  Continuing  through  Sheffield  with 
its  tanneries,  and  long  piles  of  hemlock  bark,  the 
party  stopped  at  the  125,000  feet  15.  M.  Sheffield 
mill  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Com- 
pany. Here  also  hemlock  logs  were  being  cut  into 
lumber,  and  there  was  an  excellent  view  of  a 
stock  of  about  14,000,000  feet  B.  M.  of  lumber. 
This  stock  has  been  as  high  as  35,000,000  feet 
H.  M.  A  stop  was  also  made  at  the  Crary  Farm 
of  about  1100  acres  to  view  the  fine  herd  of  Hoi- 
st ein-Friesian  cattle.  The  party  then  returned 
through  Clarendon  to  Warren. 

At  the  evening  session  at  8  P.  M.,  Major  R.  Y. 
Stuart,  Commissioner  of  Forestr>',  spoke  on 
** Pennsylvania  Forestry,'^  while  Dr.  Filibert 
Roth,  Pl-ofessor  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  made  a  presentation  of  **  American 
Forestry.''  Mir.  J.  Clarence  Cranmer,  Forester  of 
Lehigh  University,  spoke  on  **  Timber  from  the 
Farm,'*  while  Mr.  J.  M.  Sloan,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Anthracite  Forest  Protective  As- 
sociation detailed  the  work  of  that  organization. 
The  session  closed  with  a  splendid  moving  picture 
of  ** Lumbering  in  a  Virgin  Pine  Forest,''  by 
R.  R.  ChaflFee,  Forest  Engineer  of  Wheeler  and 
Dusenbury. 

On  the  morning  of  June  30th,  an  automobile 
trip  was  made  southward  from  Warren  to 
*^ Hearts  Content,"  a  virgin  hemlock  forest  with 
considerable  virgin  white  pine  in  some  sections. 
The  flrst  stop  was  at  the  Hermit's  Spring 
of  Mr.  John  Weaver,  where  a  beautiful  stream 
of  water  issues  from  the  sandstone  formation, 
and  which  fifty  years  ago  was  walled  up  by 
a  hermit  to  raise  brook  trout.  The  party  then 
proceeded  to  Heart's  Content,  alighting  from  the 
motors,  walking  through  the  virgin  hemlock  oper- 
ation of  Wheeler  and  Dusenbury,  where  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  felling,  barking,  logging  and 
transporting  thjese  giants  of  the  forest  were  seen. 


and  an  excellent  luncheon  was  served  at  Camp 
No.  15,  through  the  courtesy  of  Wheeler  and 
Dusenbury.  The  tickets  for  the  luncheon  were 
printed  on  cards  made  of  thin  white  pine. 

Returning  to  the  automobiles  a  short  ride  was 
taken  to  another  section  of  the  tract  where  giant 
vii-gin  white  pine  trees  290  to  350  years  old 
towered  towards  the  sky.  The  tallest  tree  will 
cat  into  ten  16  feet  logs.  One  white  pine  meas- 
ured 13  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  breast  high.  A 
halt  was  made  at  a  clear  mountain  spring  where 
Mr.  N.  P.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  spake  of  the  conservation  which  his 
firm  was  now  securing,  as  he  expressed  it,  **100 
per  cent,  utilization. ' '  There  were  only  two  prob- 
lems in  that  section  to  solve,  one  is  forest  fires, 
and  the  other  taxation.  Mr.  Charles  Chase,  now 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  then  gave  ''Reminiscences 
of  a  River  Pilot  and  Lumber  Jack,"  and  de- 
scribed his  early  life.  In  his  day  it  was  practi- 
cally all  woods  around  Warren.  The  logs  were 
cut,  made  into  rafts,  and  floated  down  the  Alle- 
gheny River  to  Pittsburgh,  where  three  of  these 
Allegheny  River  rafts  were  made  into  a  larger 
raft  for  transport  down  the  Ohio  River  to  various 
points  as  far  as  Louisville,  Ky.  He  learned  to 
run  a  raft  before  he  was  20  years  old,  and  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  river 
life,  which  calling  he  followed  from  1849  to  1891, 
and  in  that  time  never  lost  a  raft.  He  ran  as 
high  as  5,000,000  logs  in  one  year.  He  spoke  of 
the  foes  of  rafting — fog,  wind  and  low  water — 
also  of  the  methods  of  determining  location  in 
foggy  weather  and  of  managing  the  immense 
rafts.  The  return  trip  to  Warren  was  made  over 
the  Warren  and  Tidoute  road. 

At  the  evening  session,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  Hon. 
Willis  C.  Hawley,  of  Oregon,  member  of  Con- 
gress and  also  member  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  spoke  on,  ''The  Na- 
tional Forest  Policy."  It  was  a  very  telling  ad- 
dress, showing  great  familiarity  with  the  forest 
problem. 

The  resolution  on  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock  was  then  presented  and  adopted.  It  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sherman,  Associate  Forester,  I'^nited 
States  Forest  Service,  made  an  address  on,  "Our 
Forests  and  Our  Future."  Mt-  W.  B.  McCaleb, 
representing  the  Wood  and  Water  Supply  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  spoke  of  the 
timiber  needs  of  a  railroad.  Mr.  Seth  E.  Gordon, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 
described  "Wild  Life  and  Its  Uses."  The  ses- 
sion closed  with  a  moving  picture  on,  "Fire,  the 
Enemy  of  the  Forest,"  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Illick,  Chief 
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Bureau  ot*  Research,  Department  of  Forestry, 
taking  the  place  of  Mr.  (?eorge  H.  Wirt,  who  was 
calle<l  away. 

On  July  1st,  automobile  trips  were  taken  to 
points  of  interest  in  the  pictures(iue  rolling  coun- 
try near  the  Allegheny  Kiver,  j)assiiig  en  route 
the  home  of  Mr.  George  W.  Brockway,  where 
some  3,000  young  trees,  principally  spnice,  white 
pine  and  other  conifei*s,  had  been  plantetl,  and 
were  doing  well,  stopping  at  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  Conewango  Valley  Country  Club,  where 
the  guests  w^ere  welcomed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Conarro, 
and  tendered  a  fine  luncheon.  Dr.  Drinker  re- 
six)nded  and  read  the  Resolutions  prepared  by 
the  committee,  which  were  adoi)te(l,  and  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Warren  Fair  Association  where  at  2.30  P.  M. 
there  was  a  '* Farmers'  Basket  Picnic.^'  There 
was  a  parade  of  automobiles  and  trucks,  many  of 
them  decorated.  Two  floats  which  attracted  much 
favorable  attention,  represented,  one,  a  camp  in 
a  forest,  with  the  campers  enjoying  the  green 
woods,  while  the  second  float  depictwl  the  black- 
ened waste  made  by  forest  fires.  Dr.  Drinker, 
after  some  opening  remarks,  introduced  Mr.  J. 
R.  Swift,  who  spoke  of  the  newly  foi-med  North- 
western branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation and  the  Allegheny  Highway  Associ- 
ation. He  was  followetl  by  Dr.  Filibert  Roth, 
who  made  an  interesting,  forceful  and  very  in- 
structive address  to  the  farmers  on  forestry. 

The  party  then  returned  to  Warren,  ending  one 
of  the  best  summer  outings  ever  held  by  the  As- 
sociation. 

There  was  a  creditable  wood  workers'  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Armory,  participated  in  by  some  of 
the  larger  local  manufacturers. 

The  Warren  Axe  &  Tool  Company,  a  large  line 
of  handles  fitted  into  the  big  line  of  tools  this 
concern  manufactures. 

Messrs.  A.  Knabb  &  Company  displayed  a  line 
of  barrels  and  kegs. 

The  W^arren  Furniture  Company,  bedroom  sets. 

The  Crescent  Furniture  Company,  bedroom  sets. 

The  Nypenn  Furniture  Company,  bedroom  sets. 

The  Conewango  Furniture  Company,  bedroom 
sets. 

The  Warren  Veneer  &  Panel  Company,  veneer 
pro<lucts,  and  a  collection  of  native  woods  by  Dr. 
W^.  R.  Bairstow. 

Several  of  the  exhibits  were  handled  by  the 
Smith-Metzger- Wright  Company.  This  large  de- 
partment store  at  Second  and  Liberty  Streets  also 
had  their  show  windows  appropriately  decorated 
in  honor  of  the  convention. 


The  citizens  of  Warren  and  nearby  towns  dis- 
played flags  in  honor  of  the  meeting. 


Resolution  in  Regard  to  Death  of  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock 

THE  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association^  in 
meeting  assembled  at  Warren,  Pa.,  records 
the  sorrow  of  its  members  at  the  death 
of  Dr.  Joseph;  Trimble  Rothrock,  who^  from 
the  founding  of  the  Association  at  Philadelphia 
in  188G,  in  which  he  took  active  j>art,  to 
the  very  day  of  his  death,  led  in  the  work  of  the 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  the  forestry 
interests  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Rothi-ock  was 
well  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  and  respectetl 
throughout  the  State.  A  man  of  boundless 
energy,  high  culture  and  scientific  training,  he 
brought  to  his  life-work  for  our  State  and  Coun- 
try, rare  attainments  peculiarly  fitted  to  promote 
the  task  to  which  he  set  himself  over  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  as  a  life-work,  the  conservation  and 
continued  life  of  the  forests  of  his  native  State, 
and  of  our  country.  In  his  death  our  State  an«l 
Country  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  and  his 
associates  mourn  his  taking  away  as  that  of  a  dear 
friend  who  le<l  in  **  Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  thinirs 
are  just,  whatsoever*  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
reunite'* — whose  life  was  an  inspiration  for 
patriotic  work  and  service^  and  whose  memor>' 
will  be  to  us  all  a  guide  and  an  ever  present  re- 
minder of  duty  and  an  incentive  to  patriotic 
service. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  at  the  Close  of 
Its  Summer  Convention,  War- 
ren, Pa.,  June  29th,  30th 
and  July  1st 

Resolutions  I 

RESOLVED,  That  the  hearty  appre<'iation  and 
thanks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
are  gratefully  tendered  to  the  Warren  Chainl)cr 
of  Commerce  and  to  the  Allegheny  Highway  As- 
sociation for  the  earnest,  valuable  and  most  heli>- 
ful  work  done  by  those  associations  in  arr:ini;ini: 
for  and  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  Poorest ry 
Convention  held  at  W^arren,  Pa.,  on  June  29  anl 
3f)  and  July  1,  1922.  Nothing  was  leit  undone  to 
fully  acquaint  the  ]>ersons  attendinur  this  Con- 
vention with  the  claims  of  this  region  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  National  and  State  auth<»ntv, 
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and  to  forward  the  creation  of  a  National  For- 
est on  tlie  water-shed  of  the  Alle.irheny  River.  The 
campaign  thus  put  forth  has  been  hig^hly  educa- 
tional, and  vci'v  skillfully  and  energetically 
handled,  and  the  thanks  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  are  tendered  to  the  olUcers  and 
members  of  the  Allegheny  lii.s»:hway  Association 
and  the  Warren  Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  to  the 
clerical  staff  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
have  handled  the  immense  amount  of  work  done. 
The  Forestry  Association  wishes  particularly  to 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  kindly  and  efficient 
services  rendered  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  of  the  Highway  Association 
and  by  the  Forest  Sui>ervisor  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  and  his  staff;  also,  of  the  im- 
l)ressive  exhibit  at  the  armory  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  Warren. 

The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation gratefully  acknowledge  the  hospitality 
and  many  courtesies  extemled  to  them  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Warren  and  its  vicinity,  and  extend  their 
hearty  thanks  to  the  Conewango  Valley  Coun- 
try Club  and  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Warren,  and 
to  all  the  friends  who  so  kindly  put  their  auto- 
mobiles at  the  service  of  the  members  attending, 
and  cordially  congratulate  the  |>eople  of  North- 
western Pennsylvania  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Northwestern  Forestry  Branch,  which  has 
started  so  auspiciously  and  welL 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  tendered 
to  the  managements  of  the  Carver  House  and  of 
the  Exchange  Hotel  for  the  care  and  attention 
given  to  the  visiting  members  of  the  Association. 

The  members  of  the  Association  greatly  en- 
joyed the  visit  made  on  June  30th  to  the  virgin 
white  pine  and  hemlock  stands  at  ''Heart's  Con- 
tent'' and  heartily  appreciated  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  extended  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Fhisenbury.  Mr.  N.  P.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  was  most 
kind  in  his  attention  and  care  for  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  his  visitors. 

Hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the  newspapers  of 
Warren  and  to  the  press  of  Northwestern  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  valuable  aid  and 
support  of  the  forestry  movement  so  fully  and 
freely  given. 

Resolntions  11 

'WHEREAS,  The  adoption  of  a  plan  of  forest 
management  for  such  a  tract  as  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  involves  many  problems,  the  wise 
solution  of  whi<»h  require  full  and  accurate  scien- 
tific data  that  are  not  now  available,  and 

WHEREAS,  To  meet  this  need,  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 


culture has  recommended  that  there  be  added  to 
the  existing  chain  of  its  forest  experiment  sta- 
tions, another  station  particularly  to  study  the 
lorest  conditions  of  this  region  in  connection  with 
conditions  in  New  England  and  New  York. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  sense  ot  this 
Association  that  Congress  should  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  recpiest  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  North- 
eastern Forest   Experiment  Station. 

Resolations  III 

WTiEREAS,  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge and  great  public  concern  that  two-thirds  of 
the  original  timber  standing  in  the  United  States 
has  been  usefi  up,  and  one-half  of  the  remainder 
stands  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  far  re- 
moved  from   the  industnal  centers,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  are  consuming  our  remnant  of 
standing  forest  four  and  one-third  times  as  fast 
as  it  grows,  which  means  approaching  industrial 
calamity  as  the  inevitable  timber  shortage  ad- 
vances, and 

WHEREAS,  The  Uniterl  States  is  ;io  longer  in 
a  position  of  self-defense  in  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  it  could  neither  build  c:\nton- 
ments  at  home  nor  ship  arms  in  wooden  boxes  to 
its  men  abroad,  except  by  importing  timber  from 
a  foreign  country  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  at 
vast  exjyense  of  money  and  a  gi'cater  exi)ense  of 
precious  time,  and 

WHEREAS,  A  start  at  remedial  measures  has 
made  by  the  National  (tovernment  in  the  pur- 
chase of  forest  lands  under  the  Weeks  Fiaw  for 
National  Forests;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  endorse  the  policy  of 
forest  land  purchase  already  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission  as  being  a 
safe,  wise  and  necessary  national  investment. 
The  interests  of  true  national  economy  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  enlarged  expenditures  for  this  pur|K)se 
rather  than  by  the  curtailment  or  restriction  of 
such  expenditures,  and 

RESOLVED,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in 
its  plans  for  the  extension  of  our  national  forests 
by  purchase  and  urge  that  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  work  and  vote  in  har- 
mony with  this  endorsement:  that  we  feel  the 
Commission 's  recjuest  that  $2,000,001)  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  ])uri>ose  next  fiscal  year,  represent- 
ing as  it  does,  a  ]yev  capita  charge  of  less  than 
two  cents  per  annum,  is  the  minimum  sum  which 
should  be  authorized  lor  this  puii>ose,  and  that 
this  annual  appropriation    should    be    increased 
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each  year  by  not  less  than  $1,01)0,000  until  such 
time  as  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission is  able  to  meet  the  re<{uireiiients  of  the 
situation. 

RESOLVED,  That  wo  rei'ojrnize  in  the  restor- 
ation of  our  mountain  forests  the  most  effective 
step  toward  flood  prevention.  The  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  in  this  State,  when  aeeomplishe<l 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  will  more  than  any 
other  factor  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of 
floods  alon;^  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The 
resulting  saving  to  life  and  pro|)erty  would  alone 
justify  the  total  expenditures,  but  a^  a  forest  in- 
vestment such  flood  control  bcneHts  will  be  ob- 
tained without  expense  as  the  natural  conse- 
(juence  of  a  practical  business  operation.  We 
urge  the  eiarly  acquisition  of  the  entire  area  as 
outlined  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  and  request  our  representatives  at 
the  National  Capitol  to  work  for  ]>urchase  h\>- 
propriations  adequate  to  accomplish  this  without 
postponing  other  meritorious  projects  already 
launched  by  the  (Commission. 

Besolntions  IV 

WHEREAS,  **The  forests  of  the  next  gener- 
ation are  determined  not  by  that  generation '» 
industry  and  resourcefulness,  but  by  this  gener- 
ation's wisdom  and  f orehandedness, "  we  rec- 
ognize the  importance  to  the  future  of  this  State 
of  the  steps  already  taken  and  the  progress  al- 
ready made  in  the  acquisition  of  land  for  State 
Forests.    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  pledge  to  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Forestry  our  hearty  support  of  the 
State's  program  for  acquiring,  protecting  and 
developing  public  forests  and  express  our  belief 
that  money  so  used  is  safely  and  wisely  invested. 
We,  therefore,  strongly  endorse  the  appropri- 
ation of  public  funds  for  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  extending  our  State  Forests,  protecting 
our  forests  from  fire  and  encouraging  the  practice 
of  forestry  on  all  lands  imsuited  to  agriculture  or 
some  higher  form  of  development. 

Resolutions  V 

WHEREAS,  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  its 
name  indicates,  was  originally  one  vast  forest. 
Our  early  history  and  struggles  are  interwo/cu 
with  the  trials,  adventures  and  eiixjumstances  in- 
cidental to  the  primeval  wilderness.  In  the  co^irse 
of  centuries  we  have  subdued  the  forests  and 
brought  the  landscape  under  subjection.     But  in 


so  doing,  we  have,  alas,  destroyed  much  oi  the 
original  beauty  of  the  land.  Through  proi»er 
management  this  can  and  must  be  remedied,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  have  been  privileged  +0  be- 
hold one  of  the  few  remaining  aroas  of  prinicvn! 
foreet  now  remaining  in  our  S;ate  and  hive 
viewed  with  awe  and  wonder  criant  pines  nnd 
hemlocks  that  flourished  while  two  Euroi>ean 
kings  struggled  for  dominion  over  this  land,  and 
have  been  impressed  with  the  desirability  o€  pre- 
serving for  posterity  a  portion  of  this  prime vaI 
wilderness  so  that  they  may  know  something:  ot 
pioneer  conditions;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  commend  as  an  objw 
worthy  of  the  combined  efforts  c'f  private  sub- 
scription and  State  and  Federal  aid,  th<*  pur- 
chase of  one  or  more  of  the  few  remaining  tract ^ 
of  primeval  forest  to  the  end  that  it  may  Ir 
kept  in  its  wildl  state  as  a  sample  of  the  wilder- 
ness from  which  a  nation  was  hewn  by  the  cour- 
age and  industry*  of  our  fathers,  and  a  monnment 
to  the  achievements  of  our  heroic  aare. 


Address  of  Welcome  by  O.  D.  Bleakley, 

President  Allegheny  Highway 

Association 

TO  me  falls  the  pleasant  task  of  welcoming: 
you  to  this  gathering  in  the  name  of  Ihc 
Allegheny  Highway  Association,  of  whi'rh 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  President.  It  is  moro 
than  a  formal  welcome.  My  associates  and  I  are 
unfeignedly  glad  to  see  you,  each  and  all,  and 
keenly  realize  the  bond  of  union  which  exists:  be- 
tween us. 

You  are  a  group  of  men  whos*?  abilities  anrl 
achievements  it  would  be  pleasant  to  speak  of  in 
detail  .with  felicitations  and  compliment*^.  I 
shall  deny  myself  that  privilege,  merely  remark- 
ing that  it  adds  largely  to  the  pleasure  of  my 
duty  and  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion  that 
this  gathering  does  represent  so  much  of  accom- 
plishment and  of  success  in  so  many  wide  fields 
of  endeavor. 

We  hud  hoped  today  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  here  a  veteran  who,  through  lani: 
years  of  association  and  leadership  in  oi^a^i^-ed 
3'orestry,  won  the  admiration  and  confidence  of 
the  forward-looking  people  of  Pennsylvania.  B*it 
the  venerable  President  Emeritus  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  has  reached  the  end 
of  his  notable  and  honorable  career  and  is  with 
us  today  only  as  a  memory  which  his  associates 
will  ever  cherish  and  which  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  unselfish  work  in  many  lines  of  public  en- 
deavor. 
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We  are  clisappointecl,  also,  in  the  hope  we  en- 
tertained that  the  eminent  ji^euneman  who  has 
just  been  honored  by  the  Republicans  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  nomination  to  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth, would  be  present  with  us.  His  long  de- 
votion to  the  work  of  consenatory  forestry 
would  have  made  his  coming  here  at  once  a 
tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  cause  and  a  testi- 
monial to  his  interest  in  the  afifaiis  of  this  great 
State;  and  we  would  have  had  opportunity  of 
listening  to  him  and  lighting  anew  our  torch  of 
enthusiasm  from  the  blaze  of  his  ever-burning 
beacon.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  unable 
to  attend  this  meeting  and  it  is  with  extreiiie  re- 
gret that  I  am  comi>elled  to  rend  his  letter  of 
regret  as  follows: 

'*June  3,  191^2. 
^^Mr.  0.  D.  Bleakley, 

Franklin,  Pa. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bleakley: 

I  am  sincerely  sorry,  for  reasons  which  I  gave 
to  Doctor  Drinker,  and  which  have  been  most 
carefully  considered  since  my  talk  with  him,  to 
be  obliged  to  write  you  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Warren  in  the  lutter 
part  of  June. 

I  would  be  glad  to  come  if  I  could,  but  the 
pressure  of  work  here,  and  the  imi>ortant  ques- 
tions which  are  coming  before  me,  make  it  iU)so- 
lutely  necessary  for  me  to  stay  here  and  saw 
wood,  and  produce  the  results  which  I  was  electe<l 
to  bring  about. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse 
all  invitations  which  have  reached  me  sin'^o  the 
primary. 

I  want  to  do  some  things  this  summer  instead 
of  talking  about  them,  and  it  has  become  perfect- 
ly plain  I  cannot  do  both. 

With  regret,  believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clifford  Pinchot.'' 

Broadly  speaking,  we  who  are  here  are  repre- 
sentatives of  three  great,  interlocking  ideas: 
conservatory  forestry,  the  renovating  jwwer  of 
the  outdoor  life  and  the  developing,  upbuilding 
and  unionizing  force  of  the  highnay. 

History  plainly  records  the  progress  of  these 
events  which  created  to-day'^  need  for  conserv- 
atory or  restorative  forestry.  The  America  to 
which  our  ancestors  came,  three  hundre^l  xears 
ago,  was  a  land  of  mighty  forests;  but,  think  as 
we  may  of  their  magnificence  and  glory,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  early  colonists  one  of  the  great- 
est of  many  obstacles  which  confronted  them. 
Until  they  should  conquer  the  forest,  there  could 


be  no  homes,  no  agriculture,  no  civilization.  As 
the  forerunner  of  the  wonderful  civilization  that 
has  spread  across  the  continent,  the  lone  settler 
lifted  his  ax  against  the  great  trees;  and  the 
cabin  site  and  the  garden  patch  and  the  ploughed 
fields  appeared,  the  first  footprints  of  civilization. 

Then  came  the  i)eriod  when  the  vast  growth  of 
a  swift  national  development  demanded  lumber; 
and  the  forest  was  at  once  the  source  of  supply 
for  the  demand  and  the  ready  mine  from  which 
wealth  could  be  brought.  Thus  the  saw  follows 
the  ax-man,  striding  westward  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  growth  of  long  hundreds  of  years 
fell  before  the  ax  and  was  devoure«l  by  the  mill. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  process  of  forest 
destruction,  necessary  as  the  work  was,  vital  as 
it  was  to  the  creation  of  our  national  wealth, 
should  bring  with  it  certain  ills.  Our  fathers  did 
not  know  and  could  not  know  the  climatic, 
financial  and  social  results  of  cntting  off  the 
forests.  It  was  impossible  that  the  lumberman 
in  the  wide  sweep  of  his  operations,  should  fol- 
low the  little  known  ecomonic  laws  which  might 
have  made  his  operations  wiser  and  more  profit- 
able. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  became 
cleared  land  which  should  have  remained  in  for- 
ests and,  in  the  pre-oocupation  of  their  indus- 
tries, little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  fire  peril, 
so  that  the  flames  devoured  more  than  the  ax. 

As  a  result,  we  have  come  to  the  place  in  this 
State,  today,  where  the  preservation  of  the 
State's  high  interests  depend  upon  bringing  the 
forests  back  to  our  hills  and  mountains  and  uti- 
lizing for  the  growth  of  trees,  lands  that  arc  suit- 
able for  no  other  growth,  thus  providing  our  tim- 
ber supply  for  years  to  come,  conserving  our 
streams  and  waterways,  giving  refuge  for  wild 
life  and  0{>ening  the  recreation  of  the  woodland 
to  our  people. 

For  we  have  been  busy,  hard- worked  and  over- 
worked people  in  America  and  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  make  friends  anew  with  nature 
and  find  in  the  out-of-doors  the  medicine  for  the 
ills  of  civilization  which  the  dnig  store  cannot 
provide.  Therefore  the  parks.  State  and  Na- 
tional, and  the  great  projects  for  foref?t  pur- 
chase development. 

It  has  grown  upon  us,  too,  with  the  passing  of 
the  years,  that  we  no  longer  remain  scattered 
communities;  that  our  acquaintanceships  must  go 
beyond  the  hills  that  surround  our  homes:  that 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  an«l  entertaining 
associations  of  every  locality  must  become  the 
common  property  of  all,  that  we  who  are  fellow 
citizens  in  this  great  rei>4iblic  must  know  each 
other  intimately  and  share  life  with  each  other. 
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ThuR  comes  the  demand  lor  tho  mo<lerT5  hiiirh- 
way.  The  notion  in  the  heiulri  of  us  who  are 
promoting  the  project  of  the  Alle'^heny  Hij-rhway 
is  to  build  up  this  niajjniHcent  valley,  in  close 
touch  with  the  noble  river,  a  road  which  r-hall 
be  the  last  word  in  modern  scientific  roaii  con- 
struction and  which  will  link  toj^ether  the 
municipalities  of  this  valley,  place  at  the 
disposal  of  each  the  vast  resources  of  en- 
joyment which  the  forest  projects  are  to  create, 
and  make  us  in  efiFect  and  fact  one  u:reai  com- 
munity, living:  tosjether  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
irreat  common  heritage,  while  at  the  same  time 
binding  us  to  our  fellow)  citjzens  of  other  States 
and  opening  our  pleasure  fields  to  them. 

We  of  the  Allegheny  Highway  Association  are 
thinking,  aS|  are  all  of  you,  not  merely  of  today 
and  the  people  of  today,  but  of  tomorrow  and 
the  people  of  tomorrow. 

I  submit  that  it  is  a  great  present  value  scheme 
to  make  this  valley,  as  a  place  of  business  and  a 
home  and  a  garden  of  delight,  vhat  we  hope  to 
help  make  it.  What  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
next  ten  years  and  for  the  ix»ople  of  this  coming 
decade  is  w^ell  worthy  of  energetic  eflFort,  persist- 
ent thought  and  devoted  toil.  But  I  am  think- 
ing of  ten  times  ten  years,  of  all  those  years  be- 
tween now  and  the  day  when  today  will  be  a  far- 
off  history.  I  am  thinking  of  theso  little  ruinici- 
palities  as  they  are  today,  as  they  will  be-  with 
ten  years  of  growth  and  progress,  as  they  will  be 
when  fifty  years  and  a  hundred  years  have 
brought  them  the  social  development,  the  indus- 
trial expansion  and  the  growth  in  wealth  and 
homes  and  human  life  that  will  come  with  those 
years. 

As  we  see  it,  we  are  really  at  work  i)aying  a 
great  debt.  This  glorious  country  that  ve  live 
in,  with  all  that  it  has  and  holds,  v.ith  its  present 
wealth  and  its  future  possibilities,  with  the  com- 
fort of  our  homes  and  the  benefits  of  our  in- 
stitutions— all  this  was  given  us  by  hands  that 
have  ceased  to  labor  and  have  ,'rrown  cold  in 
death.  And  for  it  all  we  are  in  debt,  a  debt  due, 
indeed,  to  those  who  wrought  that  we  might 
enter  into  the  result  of  their  labors,  but  a  debt 
which  we  can  pay  only  as  we  pass  on  the  great 
common  estate  to  those  who  come  after  us  magni- 
fied and  glorified. 

I  am  not  a  dreamer  but  a  very  practical  man; 
yet  sometimes  I  dream  of  the  future,  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  future,  of  the  little  children 
of  the  future,  of  the  homes  of  thf  future,  of  the 
future's  vast  reach  of  farm  lands  and  the 
future's  tremendous  industries.  And  T  an;  am- 
bitious, as  the  glory  of  that  dream  dawns  uwn 


me,  as  are  all  of  you,  in  this  little  day  in  whi<h 
I  live  to  do  somewhat  whereby  that  future  ma> 
be  broader,  happier  and  better. 

I  want  to  contribute  something  to  give  the 
|)eopIe  of  the  future  the  wide  8weei>s  of  forot 
lands  that  I  can  see  covering  these  Peiius\lvania 
hills;  the  smooth  highways  over  which,  they  may 
go  on  their  business  and  pleasure  nnd.  the  viad} 
sources  of  wealth  and  power  which  will  come 
with  the  great  development  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  all  of  us. 
I  believe,  have  come  to  this  gathering.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  is  to  control  our  thinking  and  speak- 
ing on  this  occasion.  It  is  the  spirit  which  we 
are  to  have  strengthened  here,  that  we  n'riy  iro 
out  to  translate  it  into  activities.  It  is  the  spirit 
in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  organization  which 
[  represent,  I  welcome  you  here. 


Visit  of  Council  to  Painter's  Arboretum  and 
the  Westtown  School 

AT  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Smedley, 
the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  on  April  29th,  1922,  had  an 
enjoyable  automobile  trip.  Meeting  at  Lima,  Pa., 
the  party  proceeded,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
John  J.  Tyler,  to  visit  the  Painter's  ArboretuFi , 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  towm.  Thi-^ 
interesting  place  consists  of  between  600  and  7l>'i 
acres,  comprising  several  farms,  and  a  lar^re 
amount  of  woodland,  most  of  which  is  secon  I 
growth,  of  satisfactory  size,  and  in  better  con- 
dition than  most  of  the  timberland  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  first  stop  was  made  at  a  hillside,  com- 
posed of  serpentine  which  was  covered  with  a 
profuse  growth  of  mountain  pink,  a  typical 
growth  on  this  formation.  The  next  point  of  in- 
terest was  a  specimen  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  or  the 
giant  tree  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  largest  of  our 
trees,  some  of  which  have  attained  a  diameter 
of  36  feet,  and  an  estimated  age  of  4,000  to  5,000 
years.  Unfortunately  vandals  have  twice  cut  out 
the  top  of  the  tree  for  Christmas  purposes,  thus 
marring  its  beauty,  but  if  properly  trimmed  and 
cared  for  its  shape  can  probably  be  restored. 
(See  letter  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  on  followinir 
page.)  The  next  stop  was  at  Painter's  Arboretum, 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  being  through  im- 
mense hedges  of  Boxwood.  Here  many  rare  trees 
and  shrubs,  etc.,  were  seen.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  giant  Osage  orange,  Japanese  ginko. 
several  varieties  of  Magnolia,  a  Silver  Bell. 
Cedar  of  I^ebanon,  Redwood  (a  species  of  Se- 
(juoia,  which  in  form  is  slender  and  high  in  corn- 
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parison  with  the  broad  sturdy  form  of  the 
Scrjuoia  gigantca  first  seen).  A  Gordonia  puhe- 
acens,  which  was  broii<^ht  from  a  location  in  (Jeor- 
iria  which  has  now  been  lost.  A  Norway  Spruce 
about  103  feet  in  heijrht  was  very  impressive.  It 
is  ho]H?d  that  some  way  may  be  devised  whereby 
this  unique  spot  can  be  improved  and  cared  for, 
and  preserved  for  posterity. 

The  next  place  visited  was  the  Westtown 
School,  the  party  going  to  the  Farm  House,  where 
an  excellent  luncheon  was  served.  After  a  biief 
business  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Principal  of 
the  School,  George  Jones,  gave  a  short  description 
of  the  school,  which  was  started  either  in  1794 
or  1790,  and  comprises  a  tract  of  between  600 
and  700  acres  beautifully  situated  in  Chester 
County.  While  there  is  a  large  amount  of  farm 
land,  he  called  attention  to  an  orchard  of  50 
acres,  containing  5,000  trees;  the  pine  plantings, 
made  in  1902  and  1904,  and  also  to  the  Arbor- 
etum. In  closing  he  extended  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  Council. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  l>rinker,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association,  responded,  speak- 
ing of  the  value  of  athletics  and  out-of-door  life, 
and  appreciation  of  the  kindly  welcome. 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Smedley  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  having  the  Council  visit  the  school,  and 
ssoe  the  work  which  was  being  accomplished.  He 
then  inti-oduced  Mr.  James  Walker,  who  de- 
scribed the  poplar  trees,  the  orchard  and  pine 
plantings,  which  had  been  made  into  an  auxiliary 
forest  reserve,  thus  cutting  down  taxes. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Baily,  Jr.,  then  described  the 
Arboretum  of  about  twenty  acres,  which  had  its 
inception  in  the  year  1896.  In  this  issue  of 
** Forest  Leaves''  will  be  found  articles  by  these 
gentleman,  describing  these  features. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  are  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  John  J.  Tyler  for  the  opportunity 
to  view  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  at  the  Painter's 
Arboretum. 

Resolved,  That  we  trust  that  some  way  may  be 
found  to  preserve  and  improve  the  Painter's 
Arboi-etum  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  pos- 
terity. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  (^onncil  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  are  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Smedley  and  the  West- 
town  School  for  the  delightful  outing. 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Smedley  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Pusey 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  look  after  the 


proper  marking  of  the  Sequoia  giganteay  subject 
to  Mr.  Tyler's  permission,  with  power  to  act. 
*  The  party  then  walked  through  the  gi'ounds 
seeing  the  giant  tulip  i)olai's,  of  which  there  are 
six,  and  admiring  their  beautiful  proportions  and 
barks,  as  well  as  the  great  heights.  The  left  hand 
tree  in  the  illustration  measures  16  feet  in  cir- 
cumfereiuce,  3  feet  above  the  ground.  The  total 
height  s  165  feet  and  70  feet  to  the  first  limb. 
Estimated  lumber  6,500  feet  B.  M.  Estimated 
age  225  to  250  years.  Proceeding  through  the 
Arboretum,  the  many  interesting  and  imiported 
trees  were  shown  and  desciibed  by  Mr.  Baily. 
The  visit  closed  with  a  ride  by  the  lake  to  the 
white  pine  plantings,  which  were  inspected.  This 
ended  an  outing  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 

by  all  who  participated. 

(Report  of  this  meeting  was  omitted  from  the  Tune  number 
and  deferred  to  this  issue  with  the  consent  of  our  West- 
town  friends  to  admit  of  advance  notices  of  the  Warren 
meeting.— Ed.) 


Letter  from  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  in  Regard 
to  Sequoia  Gigantea  in  the  East 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  University, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  May  9,  1922. 
Dear  Dr.  Rothrock: 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  get  a  letter  from  you,  for 
it  is  a  long  time  since  1  have  seen  your  hand- 
writing, and  I  am^  glad  to  hear  of  the  efforts 
al)out  the  Painter  Arboretum  which  certainly 
should  be  maintained. 

There  was  a  small  grove  of  Secjuoia  gigantea 
planted  by  Ellwanger  &  Jiarry  in  their  nursery 
at  Rochester,  early  in  the  fifties  Nvhen  tiie  tree 
was  first  introduced  into  cultivation.  These 
trees  grew  well  for  several  years  but  five  or  six 
years  ago  they  began  to  fail  and  the  last  one  die<l 
about  eighteen  months  ago. 

T  was  at  the  DuPont  place  near  Wilmington 
the  other  day  and  Saw  there  a  young  Sequoia 
irigantea  jirobably  about  eii;ht  or  nine  feet  high. 
All  but  the  top  had  been  caret uliy  protected  by 
pine  branches  during  the  past  winter  but  the  top 
had  been  left  unprotected  and  was  completely 
killed  down  to  the  point  of  covering. 

It  seems  to  me-  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Secjuoia  is  still  doing  well  at  Painter's  Arboretum 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  take  specially 
rood  care  of  it.  It  is  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
largest  specimen  anywhere  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  Redwood  does  very  well  indeed  in  Georgia, 
but  either  the  gigantea  has  never  been  planted 
there  or  has  not  succeeded  for  I  have  never  seen 
one  in  any  of  the  Southeni  States. 
Faithfully  yours, 

C.  S.  SARGENT. 
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The  Westtown  School  Arboretum* 


SO  far  as  the  writer  knows,  while  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  for  ornamental  purposes  was 
never  more  "feneral  than  at  present,  there 
are  very  few  people  scientifically  interested  in 
the  starting  or  maintaining  of  arboreta.  The 
dividends,  perhaps,  are  too  far  distant  and  the 
hobbies  of  few  men  nowadays  lie  along  botanical 
lines.  But  at  Westtown  School,  with  its  750 
acres  of  woodland,  lawn,  lake  and  farmland,  and 
its  centuiy  and  a  quarter  of  botanical  tradition, 
planting  trees  has  always  been  popular.  Back, 
long  before  the  earliest  reeorde<l  plantings  tree 
lovers  had  set  out  trees  around  the  campus,  and 
this,  with  a  small  section  of  virgin  forest,  has 
given  to  the  school  today  a  collection  of  great 
trees — tulip  trees  of  250  years,  sugar  maples, 
hackberries,  ashs,  lindens  and  oaks.  But  while 
fijeveral  arboreta  had  been  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  not  until  of  re- 
cent years  that  an  attempt  was  made  here  to 
gather  onto  the  campus  a  really  comprehensive 
arboretum. 

The  first  attempt  along  this  line  was  in  1896 
when  some  alumni  of  the  school  planted  along 
a  small  road,  now  known  as  Oak  Ijane,  every 
species  of  oak  which  they  thought  would  endure 
Chester  County  climate.  Some  of  these  trees 
died,  and  some  were  replaced,  and  today  there 
are  twenty  species  of  oak  on  Oak  Lane. 

In  1904  a  committee  of  the'  alumni  set  apart  a 
tract  of  several  acres  for  a  condensed  arboretum, 
and  a  start  was  made.  The  man  behind  this 
movement  was  Alfred  S.  Haines,  then  teacher  of 
English  and  Botany  at  the  school.  A  small  sum 
of  money  was  raised  and  some  very  generous 
nurserymen  were  found  who  gave  a  lar^ie  number 
of  small  trees.  That  spring  about  250  trees  were 
planted,  and  that  fall  sonve  200  more  were  set 
out.  The  ten  or  twelve  acres  where  the  planting 
was  done  had  been  recently  lumbered  and  was 
full  of  sprout  growth  of  all  kinds,  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  with  which  to  deal.  For  five  years 
the  young  trees  were  carefully  watched  and 
cared  for  by  Alfred  Haines,  and  then  he  died, 
llis  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  school,  the 
trees  suffering  particularly.  The  interest  which 
he  had  fostered  lagged,  became  spasmodic  and 
finally  lapsed  altogether.  The  native  growth, 
much  of  it  more  vigorous  than  the  introduced 
trees,  soon  overtopped  them  and  forest  condi- 
tions  reigned.     For   a   dozen    years,    but    little 


work  and  no  planting  was  done  in  the  arbon*tum. 
The  slower  growth  trees  were  choked  out  or  «le- 
formed,  and  when  a  ceoisus  was  called  in  the 
winter  of  1921-32  only  170  of  the  original 
450  trees  were  still  alive.  Many  of  these  were 
either  dwarfed,  or  so  tall  and  spindling  that 
their  value  as  si)ecimens  and  their  natural  beauty 
were  both  ruined. 

Starting  again  in  February,  1922,  a  consider- 
able task  presented  itself.  The  old  planting?  haii 
to  be  marked,  and  the  competing  growth  c -eared 
out.  There  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  and 
the  need  for  labor  was  immediate.  The  student 
body  was  appealed  to,  and  for  a  while  enthusiasni 
ran  high.  A  good  start  was  made,  but  javenile 
enthusiasm  is  short  lived  and  recourse  was  had  to 
another  source  of  help.  The  demerit  system  in 
use  at  Westtown  carri^  certain  labor  penalties, 
and  it  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  that  as  spring 
approaches,  the  number  of  *' convicts*'  increases 
in  almost  geometrical  progression.  From  spring' 
vacation  until  commencement  a  crowd  of  various 
sized  pupils,  axes  in  hand,  attacked  the  undesired 
growth  in  the  arboretum  and  piled  eordwood. 

Last  spring  some  90  trees  were  planted,  this 
time  largely  exotics,  and  at  present  are  mostly 
doing  well. 

A  complete  census  of  trees  at  Westtown  has 
not  been  taken,  but  a  guess  would  place  the  num- 
ber of  species  around  150,  and  plans  for  the  in- 
crease of  this  in  the  near  future  have  been  laid. 

We  solicit  help,  especially  in  the  matter  of  new 
trees  or  odd  trees.  If  any  reader  of  this  article 
can  send  us  seedlings  of  new  trees  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  We  want  tree  lovers  to 
come  to  Westtown  to  see  us,  and  we  want  to 
help  others  who  are  looking  for  help  in  the 
tree  line. 

ALBERT  L.  BAH,Y,  JR. 


•Westtown  School  lies  aJ)out  four  miles  east  of  West 
('hestcr,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.— A  Quaker  School  nearly 
125  years  old. 


An  Auxiliary  Forest  Reserve 

OWNERS  of  timber  in  Pennsylvania  do  not 
seem  to  fully  realize  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  provisions  of  the  Anxiliar>- 
Forest  Resen^e  Law,  and  a  concrete  example  of 
how  it  is  working  in  one  instance  may  be  of  in- 
terest. The  Westtown  School,  located  at  West- 
town,  in  Chester  County,  is  the  owner  of  a  larsre 
farm  on  which  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  younu 
timber.  Until  the  passage  of  the  Auxiliary  Law 
the  finest  acre  of  farm  land  and  the  roughest 
acre  of  the  youngest  timber  were  all  assessed  at 
the  same  figure,  $105  per  acre.  This  meant  an 
excessively  high  tax  burden  on  the  woodland,  for 
the  increased  value  of  the  timber  as  it  srrew  was 
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largely  consumed  by  the  tax.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law  109  acres  were  entered 
with  the  State  Department  of  Forestry'  in  1910 
as  an  Auxiliary  Reserve.  Under  this  arranp:e- 
ment  the  woodland  is  tax  free,  except  for  a  nom- 
inal valuation  of  $1.00  per  acre,  and  this  amount 
is  taxable  only  for  roail  and  school  purposes. 
When  the  timber  becomes  mature,  the  County 
Commissioners  will  have  the  stumpage  value  of 
the  tract  appraised  and  10  per  cent,  of  this  value 
will  be  assessed  as  back  tax  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  timber  was  growing.  In  other 
words,  the  tract  is  tax  free  until  the  trees  are 
merchantable,  and  it  is  agreed  that  at  that  time 
the  tax  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  stump- 
age  value.  Lumber  for  farm  purposes  may  be 
cut  as  needed. 

The  owner  agrees  to  protect  the  trees  and  to 
follow  such  suggestions  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  land 
produce  a  maximum  crop.  The  relations  with 
the  Department  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  few  suggestions  that  have  been  made  have 
been  helpful  ones  and  the  management  of  the 
tract  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  school  authori- 
ties. 

The  arrangement  has  saved  from  $135  to  $180 
per  year,  according  to  the  tax  rate,  and  in  the 
course  of  fifty  or  sixty  yeai-s  the  saving  will 
amount  to  a  large  sum.  If  our  lumber  supply  is 
to  be  kept  up  these  Pennsylvania  hills  must  grow 
more  trees,  and  the  Auxiliary  Reserve  Law  is  one 
way  the  State  is  encouraging  timber  growing. 

James  F.  Walker. 


Address  of  Welcome  by  Mr.  J.   H.  Alex- 
ander on  Behalf  of  Warren  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Warren 
Rotary  Club 


PERSONALLY  I  regret  that  this  formal 
opening  of  your  Summer  Meeting  or  Con- 
vention is,  of  necessity,  scheduled  for  the 
dark  and  gloom  of  indoors,  when  the  woods 
and  hills,  the  sunlight  and  aU  Nature  are 
calling"  a  more  appealing  welcom.e  to  yoa  out- 
side. Neither  will  any  fonnal  words  of  greet- 
ing by  me  be  your  welcome  to  Wan*en. 
The  pleasui*e  and  happiness  which  not  only 
the  Chamber  of  Conmieix;e,  the  Rotary  Club,  but 
the  entire  community  feel  in  having  you  with  us, 
will  find  expression,  I  trust,  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory and  convincing  way.  With  the  closing  of 
vour  sessions  on  Saturday  night,  you  will  leave 
Warren    knowing  whether  you  have  been  really 


welcome  here,  not  by  what  we  said  to  you,  but 
by  the  spirit  of  our  people  during  your  visit, 
and  more  tangible  evidences  of  hospitality.  I 
have  always  felt  that  a  good  old-fashioned 
chicken  dinner  arouses  more  enthusiasm  than 
much  handshaking  and  is  more  in  line  with  real 
hospitality  than  flowery  speeches. 

It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  for 
your  summer  meeting,  but  we  want  you  to  know 
that  we  are  properly  impressed  by  the  honor  be- 
stowed on  our  town.  For  it  is  Indeed  an  honor 
to  welcome  and  entertain  the  leaders  of  any  great 
and  worthy  cause  and  particularly  the  apostles 
of  this  great  movement  that  seeks  the  preserva- 
tion, protection  and  in  part  restoration  of  one 
of  the  most  essential  and  yet  fast  disappearing 
resources  of  our  country,  and  so  it  is,  that  w'c 
are  most  proud  to  welcome  you,  the  guardians  of 
our  forests. 

This  is  indeed  a  gathering  of  men  most  dis- 
tinguished in  their  chosen  field  of  service.  A 
more  representative,  efficient  find  competent 
group  of  foresters  would  be  difficult  to  name,  and 
a  treat  certainly  is  in  store  for  those  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  the  meetings  and  hear  the  ad- 
dresses scheduled  for  the  Convention.  And  yet 
I  may  be  pardoned  in  expressing  our  deep  regret 
and  real  sorrow  in  the  absence  of  one  who  has 
met  with  you,  his  comrades,  for  the  last  time. 

There  is  a  vacant  chair  here,  gentlemen,  which 
is  a  powerful  reminder  of  that  p,reat  soul  called 
home  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  a  chair  which  I 
venture  to  say  will  be  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  fill.  When  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock, 
President  Emeritus  of  our  Forestry  Association, 
died  at  his  home  in  W^est  Chester,  on  the  second 
day  of  this  month,  even  as  a  bolt  of  lightning 
often  seeks  the  tallest  tree,  so  death  struck 
down  the  great  high  priest  of  Pennsylvania  For- 
ests. From  the  time  of  its  organization  some 
thirty-five  or  more  years  ago  Dr.  Rothrock  has 
been  so  closely  and  intimately  associated  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  has 
played  so  moving  and  important  a  part  in  the 
formulation  of  our  Forestry  A. -association  poli- 
cies, in  its  growth  and  development,  in  the 
securing  of  needed  and  helpful  legislation, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  State 
Forestry  Association  without  unconsciously  con- 
necting Dr.  Rothrock  with  it.  It  would  be  an 
assumption  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  life  and  unusual  achievements  of 
this  man.  That  is  a  task  for  those  who  knew 
him  well,  who  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  in  the  gi^eat  field  of  service  to  which  he 
gave  the  finest  years  of  his  life. 
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It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  successor  to 
such  a  leader,  but  Pennsylvania  was  tortunate  in 
having  a  man  who  has  proven  himself  most  emi- 
nently qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Forestry  Association,  and  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  his  appointment  as  Stare  Forest  Com- 
missioner has  been  received  by  all  with  the  y:reat- 
est  satisfaction.  His  many  activities,  his  im- 
portant ofiicial  connections,  both  state  and  na- 
tional, his  distinijruished  achievements  in  the  field 
of  science  as  mining  engineer  and  as  author  have 
been  somewhat  lost  si<<ht  of,  I  fear,  by  the  great 
i-ank  and  file  of  laymen  who  know  of  and  think 
about  Dr.  Drinker  through  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished connection  with  Lehigh  Univertity  as 
its  President,  but  we  are  gieeting  him  here  to- 
day as  Forester  Drinker,  lover  of  the  woods  and 
streams,  and  as  President  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  I  wish  to  extend  to  him  a 
most  cordial  welcome  and  greeting  on  behalf  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Rotary  Club 
of  this  city. 

We  are  also  very  happy  to  welcome  at  this 
time  Dr.  Roth,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  I 
used  to  think  that  Professor  Cooley  had  just  a 
little  edge  on  the  other  departments  in  the  at- 
tractive features  of  his  engineering  course  at 
Ann  Arbor,  but  it  is  a  splendid  personal  tribute 
to  his  colleague,  the  Professor  of  Forestry,  Dr. 
Roth,  that  the  University  of  Michigan  is  offering 
to  the  student  body  of  to-day  a  training  and 
practical  equipment  in  forestry  service  second  to 
none  found  in  any  American   University. 

So,  too,  are  we  happy  in  welcoming  Mr.  Sher- 
man, Associate  Forester  of  the  Fhiited  States 
Forest  Service;  Mr.  ITawley,  of  the  National  For- 
est Reservation  Commission:  Mr.  Ayres,  Major 
Stuart,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Wirt  and  the  other 
guests  of  this  Summer  Meeting,  not  forgetting 
Mr.  Bishop,  whom  we  have  rather  come  to  look 
upon  by  this  time  as  one  of  us.  To  one  and  all 
of  you  T  can  only  say  we  are  most  happy  to  see 
yon  all  aboard. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  holding  of  this 
meeting  or  convention,  if  you  choose  to  ctll  it 
so,  will  mark  a  distinct  awakening  and  interest 
throughout  this  end  of  the  State  in  this  great 
movement  looking  to  the  care,  the  protection  and 
the  culture  of  our  forests.  Pennsylvania,  named 
and  famed  for  her  forests,  long  since  lost  her 
State  leadership  as  a  producer  of  timber.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  history  of  lumbering:  and  oth©!- 
kindred  forest  activities  in  this  State,  can  deny 
the  immense  waste  that  went  on,  the  profilgate 
use  of  our  w^oodlands;  the  record  .lies  clear  and 
unmistakable    right    here    almost    at    our    verv 


doors.  He  who  walks  the  hills  may  read  the 
record.  As  a  nation  we  have  been  so  overblessed 
with  natural  resources,  that  it  has  been  difheiilt 
to  get  the  public  ear  to  hark  to  a  tale  of  har«l 
times  and  lean  years  coming;  but  at  last  the 
pinch  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  felt  rather 
severely.  There  is  in  truth  an  awakening,  a  new 
interest  and  realization  of  the  importance  of  the 
practical  conservation,  supervision,  culture  an»l 
gradual  up-building  of  our  depleted  forests.  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  ask  any  farmer  who  hap 
pens  to  own  a  nice  little  patch  of  second  growth 
maple,  beech  or  chestnut  down  at  the  back  end 
of  his  pasture  lot.    Talk  price  to  him. 

xVnd  so  we,  who  have  been  profligates  of  the 
past,  are  glad  to  listen  to  you,  teachers  of  the 
forest,  and  the  new  forest  life — glad  to  listen 
and  learn,  glad  of  the  opi>ortunity  to  be  with 
you,  to  know  you  as  men. 

This  started  out  to  be  an  address  of  welcome. 
I  was  admonished  to  be  short  and  snappy,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  thing  seems  to  have  got- 
ten away  from  me  and  I  have  talked  long,  much 
too  long.  I  offer  you  my  apology.  The  only  ex- 
cuse that  occurs  to  me  now  for  doing  such  a 
thing  in  public  is  that  I  have  so  little  opportu- 
nity for  doing  it  at  home. 


Response  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation, to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome 
to  the  Association 


ON  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation, and  its  visiting  members,  I  re- 
spond cordially  and  most  appreciatively  to 
the  kindly  w^ords  of  welcome  extendeil  to  us.  The 
Association,  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1886,  has, 
since  that  time,  steadily  promoted  the  study  an»l 
interest  of  forestry  in  our  State  and  Nation ;  ami 
it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  have  our  citizens  in 
this  northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  who  feel 
an  interest  in  forestry,  take  action  looking  to  the 
establishment  here  of  a  branch  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Forestry  in  the  United  States  has  long  passetl 
its  early  stage  of  an  expression  of  interest  by 
nature  lovers  in  our  trees  and  woods.  Owiiur  to 
the  depletion  of  our  forests,  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing scarcity  and  cost  of  timber,  the  problem 
of  the  proper  handling  of  our  remaining  tinil)er 
:itands,  and  of  their  reproduction  when  cut  at 
maturity,  has  become  a  national  cjuestion  oi 
great  interest  and  economic  importnnce.  In- 
vestigations can'ied  on  by  the  United  Statt*s  P*^ 
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partment  of  Forestry,  and  by  other  reliable 
agencies,  show  startling  figures. 

The  original  amount  of  virgin  timber  in  the 
United  States  was  5,200,000,000,000  board  feet. 

The  remaining  amount  of  virgin  timber  in  the 
United  States  is  1,600,000,000,000  board  feet. 

In  other  words,  70  per  cent,  of  our  onginal 
stand  of  virgin  timber  has  been  cut,  and  this 
l)ractically  within  a  period  of  seventy  years. 

The  annual  growth  of  timber  in  the  United 
States  is  6,000,000,000  cubic  feet. 

There  is  being  used  per  annum  26,000,000,000 
cubic  feet. 

In  other  words,  w©  use  4  1/3  times  more  tim- 
ber than  we  grow. 

The  virgin  forests  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  England  have  practically  disappeared. 
The  exhaustion  of  nearby  supplies  of  timber  has 
greatly  increased  freight  charges  to  many  locali- 
ties, especially  to  the  large  industrial  centers  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West.  The  increase,  for  in- 
stance, over  former  years,  in  freight  charges  on 
timber  for  the  City  of  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
based  on  increased  haul,  and  not  on  freight  rate 
advances,  is  said  to  be  $22,000,000  yearly.  No 
commodity  is  of  more  universal  use  than  wood, 
and  these  freight  increases  place  an  added  ex- 
pense on  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  be 
he  farmer,  city  dweller,  home  builder,  or  manu- 
facturer. The  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  paying  a 
tremendous  freight  bill — a  pure  loss  resulting 
from  exhausting  nearby  supplies  of  timber;  and 
this  freight  bill  will  increase  steadily.  Today  51 
per  cent,  of  our  remaining  timber  supply  lies  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  more  and  more 
the  country  is  obliged  to  turn  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  its  long  hauls  and  higher  freights.  It 
costs  $18.00  per  thousand  feet  or  $400.00  per  car- 
load on  lumber  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Chicago. 

Production  in  Oregon  and  Washington  in- 
creased from  2,162,386,000  feet  in  3900  to  8,842,- 
000,000  in  1920.  In  1899,  the  combined  produc- 
tion of  these  two  States  was  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States;  in  1920,  26  per  cent. 

^Ve  cannot  hope  to  look  abroad  for  timber  sup- 
plies when  our  own  are  exhausted — Canada  and 
Europe  need  them  at  home. 

As  stated  above,  our  original  timber  is  70  per 
cent,  gone,  and  we  are  using  timber  4  1/3  times 
faster  than  it  is  growing.  No  commodity  enters 
more  into  everyday  life  than  wood,  and  its  scar- 
city or  increase  in  price  affects  every  citizen.  We 
must  develop  our  own  future  supplies. 

Rear  in  mind  always  that  true  forestry  does 
not  mean  keeping  our  woods  uncut.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptional  cases  where  the  public  de- 


sires certain  forest  areas  preserved  for  scenic  ef- 
fect in  parks,  but  forestry  proper  means  the  cut- 
ting of  our  timber  when  it  reaches  maturity  and 
its  use  by  the  public  with  proper  measures  taken 
lor  its  reproduction.  Conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  was  well  defined  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Hayes,  Chief  Geologist  of  the  United  States 
Creological  Survey,  in  an  address  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  as  **  Utilization  with  a  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  a  minimum  waste.'' 

The  urgent  need  of  systematic  State  and  Na- 
tional measures  looking  to  the  economic  handling 
of  our  remaining  timber  resources  and  the  insti- 
tution of  efficient  systems  for  their  reproduction, 
is  attracting  constantly  increasing  attention  from 
the  business  men  of  our  country.  Measures  to 
these  ends  are  being  discussed  by  foresters  and 
lumbermen,  and  legislation  is  being  considered  in 
Congress  looking  to  relief.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  with  its  1400  or  more 
constituent  local  chambers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, has  taken  it  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  1921, 
the  National  Chamber  appointed  a  National 
Forest  Policy  Committee  to  study  the  whole  mat- 
ter throughout  the  country  and  make  a  compre- 
hensive report.  As  a  member  of  this  committee, 
1  accompanied  it  last  summer  in  an  inspection 
of  conditions  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California,  where  our  great  remaining 
timber  supplies  are  located;  and  in  the  autumn 
we  visited  Louisiana  on  the  same  mission. 

Our  own  State,  Pennsylvania,  stands  today  in 
the  forefront  in  its  treatment  of  the  two  main 
features  affecting  forestry — fire  protection  and 
timber  taxation.  Under  the  advice  of  those  two 
great  foresters.  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  and  the  Hon. 
S.  B.  Elliot,  now  both  deceased,  our  Legislature 
was  moved  in  1913  to  pass  advanced  laws  for  the 
relief  of  taxation  on  gro^^'ing  timber;  and  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  as 
our  State  Forester,  with  the  steady  and  interested 
support  of  Governor  Sproul,  our  State  appropri- 
ated in  1921  one  million  dollars  for  the  protection 
from  fire  of  our  timber  lands — the  largest  appro- 
priation ever  made  by  any  State  to  this  end,  and 
larger  than  any  ever  made  hy  the  United  States 
Government. 

We  have  in  Pennsylvania  the  second  largest 
State  timber  reserves  of  any  State,  and  decide<lly 
the  best  managed  system  of  any  State  in  the 
care  of  these  reserves;  so  that  we  may  justly  to- 
day feel  that  if  Pennsylvania  has,  in  the  past, 
been  somewhat  negligent  in  the  management  and 
reproduction  of  its  forest  resources,  we  are  to- 
day taking  intelligent  action  looking  to  their  care 
and  reproduction;  our  great  natural  resources  in 
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coal,  oil  aiitl  natural  jjas  will  be  subject  to  exhaus- 
tion, without  the  possibility  of  reproduction, 
while  our  timber,  when  cut  and  used,  can  be  re- 
produced. We  have  here  in  your  locality,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  beneficent  results  eominj?  from  Na- 
tional and  State  co-operation  under  the  Week^s 
I  jaw  in  the  setting  aside  of  large  timber  reserves, 
not  only  ior  the  reproduction  of  timber,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  the  tiow  of  our  streams;  for 
protection  from  floods ;  as '  game  and  fish  pre- 
serves; and  as  outing  grounds  for  our  peoi>le. 

We  meet  here  today  as  citizens  of  our  State, 
highly  and  (>atriotically  interested  in  these  im- 
portant State  and  National  questions.  You  will 
find  in  Forest  Leaves  for  June,  the  publication 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestr-y  Association,  a  mas- 
terly address  to  the  Forest  Lovers  of  North- 
western Pennsylvania,  by  I)r.  Kothrock,  the  last 
of  his  many  able  and  inspiring  articles  on  for- 
estry. His  death  has  depnved  us  of  his  valued 
and  loved  presence  at  this  gathering. 

We  meet,  however,  with  good  promise  of  a  for- 
estry session  that  should  result  in  gi'eat  interest 
to  those  attending  and  in  great  benefit  to  our 
State. 


A  Sketch  of  American  Forestry 

Dr.  Filibert  Both,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

FlI^TY  years  ago  1  heard  of  Williamsport  as 
the  great  lumber  center.  Old  Man  Asbury, 
in  Tarant  County,  Texas,  showed  me  with 
pride  his  house  finished  in  Michigan  White  Pine, 
and  in  the  early  seventies  each  spring  we  watched 
the  best  of  white  pine  lumber  rafted  down  the 
Wisconsin  to  St.  Louis  to  build  up  the  prairie 
homes  of  the  Great  Plains  and  to  fence  the  land. 

Today  my  house  in  Michigan  is  finishe<l  in 
Texas  Pine  and  my  chair  is  of  Arkansas  Oak. 

For  half  a  century  we  cut  the  big  timber  and 
we  burned  the  forest.  The  engineer  consoled  us 
then  saying  we  would  not  need  lumber  much 
longer,  but  a  few  years  ago  he  asked  us  for  Sitka 
Spruce  for  flyers,  even  though  it  cost  the  people 
a  thousand  dollars  for  a  thousand  feet.  And 
when  the  pai)ei*s  had  to  pay  five  and  ten  times 
the  regular  price  for  pulp  we  learned  at  once 
that  wood  is  still  wood  and  the  forest  a  necessary 
part  of*  our  agriculture. 

Over  two  centuries  ago  William  Penn  named 
this  State  'M^enn's  Woods*'  and  urged  upon  his 
people  the  imjwrtance  of  the  forest,  the  neces- 
sity of  its  care.  No  doubt  Penn  was  stiuiulate<l 
by  the  famous  warning  of  the  great  Frenchman 


Colbert   who  had   declared    rei>€atedly,    **l'Vauce 
will  perish  for  the  lack  of  timber." 

More  than  filty  years  ago  Dr.  Hothroek  found 
it  necessary  to  take  uj)  the  defense  of  the  forest. 
For  years  he  and  a  small  comi>any  held  meet- 
ings to  preach  and  teach  forestry,  and  today, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  alter  Penn's 
wise  directions,  the  forest  is  cut  and  largely 
demolishetl,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  New  York, 
has  become  the  greatest  timber-importing  district, 
tor  its  area  and  population,  in  the  world. 

Again  we  are  assembled  for  di.scussion.  Out 
our  way,  forty  years  ago,  they  called  us  * '  denuda- 
tics"  when  we  called  attention  to  Sargent's  wi»e 
prophecies,  and  an  up-country  pwiper  wanted  to 
have  our  i*rof.  Spalding  dismissed  from  the  Uni- 
versity when  he  suggested  we  might  at  least  quit 
burning  the  forest  when  we  hanested  the  bit: 
ripe  timber. 

We  have  today  more  than  thirty  million  acres 
in  the  Lake  States  of  denuded  lands  proving  Sar- 
gent's prophecy,  and  the  very  wretche<lness  ot 
the  situation  has  so  far  prevented  our  niakinir 
any  adecjuate  effort  to  stop  the  fires.  We  are  still 
talking  instead  of  cleaning  up  and  re-building' 
our  forest.  It  will  cost  us  time  and  money  to 
re-build. 

We  imported  into  MichSgan  about  thirteen 
million  dollars  worth  of  lumber  ten  years  a;:o. 
We  will  pay  easily  five  million  a  year  in  in- 
creased price  and  five  million  in  freight,  and  have 
a  hard  time  getting  lumber  at  any  price  in 
sixty  years.  This  will  grow  to  a  billion  elollars 
in  a  century  and  it  will  take  another  five  hun- 
dred million  to  rebuild  even  a  reasonable  part 
of  our  forests  and  care  for  them  before  they 
really  begin  to  furnish  a  crop. 

We  in  Michigan  are  not  the  only  slow  coach  in 
this  movement.  As  we  look  about  it  seems  that 
there  is  not  one  State  in  the  Union,  except  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  in  better  shape,  and  today 
really  doing  things  of  value  and  imj>ortance  in 
forestry. 

This  is  so  inescapably  true  that  even  in  small 
affairs  and  matters  of  simple  police  duty,  as  in 
protection  of  forests  against  fires,  the  Statf 
authorities  join  private  companies  to  secure  a  bit 
of  help  from  the  well-known  yiork  barrel  a: 
Washington  instead  of  rising  to  the.  occasion  and 
f>er forming  the  fundamental  function  of  a  civil- 
ized State.  This  unwillingness  rather  than  in- 
ability of  the  several  States  to  see  and  do  their 
dut\''  in  this  matter  has  turned  the  majority  iyf 
the  people  earnestly  concerned  in  forestry-  t«> 
seek  the  necessary  help,  law  and  direction 
through  the  National  Government.     It  was  mor^t 
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significant  and,  to  me,  very  important  when  Dr. 
Rothrock  a  year  ago  at  Pittsburgh,  declared  that 
even  this  State,  so  amply  able  and  so  deeply  con- 
cerned, had  failed  to  do  its  duty,  to  furnish  help, 
organization  and  authority,  and  that  he,  too,  was 
ready  to  turn  to  Uncle  Sam  for  help,  to  rebuild 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  and  prevent  further 
destruction. 

lie  was  right,  and  at  this  time  allow  me  to 
besj>eak  for  the  National  Forest  Service  the  goo<l 
will  and  help  of  each  and  everyone,  so  necessary 
at  all  times,  and  so  particularly  needed  at  this 
moment  when  a  regular  conspiracy  hedged  by 
men  in  the  highest  stations,  is  attempting  to 
undo  all  the  good  work  in  forestry  accomplished 
during  the  last  forty  years. 

Let  every  good  citizen  tell  his  Congressman 
that  the  National  Forests  should  stay  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  proper  appropri- 
ations should  be  made  to  improve  these  forests 
and  to  prevent  the  fires  destroying  the  timber  so 
necessary  to  our  people.  Tell'  him  also  that  am- 
ple provision  should  be  made  in  Constitution  and 
law  to  enable  the  National  Government  to  go 
ahead  and  lead  our  people  in  the  rebuilding*  and 
proper  management  of  our  forests. 

'*But  why  all  this  paternalism  and  commun- 
ism, why  all  this  reform  talk  of  law  and  con- 
stitution f  Any  lad  in  the  State  can  plant  a 
tree  and  watch  it  grow  and  in  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  it  can  be  chopped  down  and  sawed 
into  boards.  Why  so  much  talk  of  government 
and  law?  We  have  more  than  six  million  farm- 
era  who  own  nearly  a  billion  acres,  more  than 
thirty  times  the  area  of  Pennsylvania,  and  till 
about  half  that  amount  in  field  and  meadow,  and 
these  farmers  do  not  need  laws  and  government 
instruction  to  do  their  work,  and  yet  they  raise 
a  crop  worth  over  ^ve  billion  dollars  every  year. 
Then  why  should  you  foresters  with  half  that 
area  of  poorer  lands  and  slow  growth  timber  and 
a  crop  not  worth  a  fifth  as  much  as  farm  crops, 
why  should  you  need  all  this  government  help 
and  all  these  innovations  in  lawf" 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  farmer  says, 
**  Wheat  is  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  is  likely  to  go 
up.  Guess  I'll  put  in  ten  acres  more  this  fall." 
Now  if  only  one-sixth  of  all  the  farmers  do  this 
we  have  ten  million  acres  more  in  wheat,  and 
expect  an  additional  crop  of  one  hundred  ami 
fifty  million  bushels  for  next  year's  harvest.  In- 
centive, action  and  results,  all  within  eight  to 
ten  months. 

*'We  need  timber,''  says  the  man  on  the 
prairie,  **guess  Til  j»lant  some  white  oak."     If 


it  is  a  good  family  his  great-great-grandson  may 
see  the  trees  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  and 
fit  to  use.  Here  you  have  incentive  and  action  in 
1922  and  results  from  a  hundred  and  sixty  to 
two  hundred  years  later.  Who  will  undertake 
this?  None  but  a  crank  or  else  the  people  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  far-sighted,  provident  gov- 
ernment. All  this  is  not  theory  and  innovation, 
it  is  not  reform  talk,  it  is  plain  common  sense, 
just  as  clear  to  the  government  of  France  five 
hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  today,  and  the  real 
basis  of  all  imiportant  forest  law  in  Europe. 

In  practice  in  the  problem  as  it  is  before  us 
in  the  United  States  today  this  time-element  is 
the  most  serious  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
forest  and  enters  chiefly  under  three  broad  con- 
ditions : 

a.  The  bare  lands  where  the  forest  is  radi- 
cally destroyed  and  of  which  we  now  have  at 
least  eighty  million  acres,  an  area  three  times 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  On  most  of  this  land  no 
private  concern  can  afford  to  rebuild  the  forest 
and  expect  over  3  per  cent,  on  their  money,  so 
this  may  be  set  down  as  a  task  for  the  public. 
The  choice  is  simple,  forest  or  waste  land.  It 
costs  money  and  time  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
effort,  and  our  people  are  not  going  to  shirk.- 

b.  The  existing  virgin  forest,  practically  all 
given  away  by  the  people  at  a  nominal  price, 
with  no  written  requirements  or  contract  com- 
pelling rational  and  proper  use  of  the  forest, 
though  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  such  a  con- 
dition was  involved  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  just 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  homestead.  In  these 
virgin  forests  there  is  normally  a  mixture  of 
species  and  a  mixture  of  old,  middle-aged  and 
young,  i.  e.,  a  mixture  or  proper  condition  of 
*' age-classes."  Even  fifty  years  ago  when  lum- 
ber was  cheap  and  wages  high  enough  we  logge<l 
the  big  timber  and  the  middle  and  small  stliff  was 
left.  In  the  spruce  woods  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  hardwoods  in  the  United  States, 
in  pine  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  South,  many 
of  these  forests  were  cut  over  several  times  be- 
fore 1890  and  were  then  in  excellent  growing 
condition,  often  just  as  good  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning.  With  the  pine  logging  in  the 
Great  Lakes  country  and  especially  with  the 
*'big  mill"  and  the  use  of  the  railway  and  other 
steam  machinei-y  the  logging  methods  changed. 
The  cut  takes  now  all  that  is  merchantable,  the 
debris  piles  high  and  fire  is  the  result.  How 
much  is  prompted  by  fear,  and  how  much  is  acci- 
dent will  never  be  known.  The  forests  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Usually  a  second  and  third  fire  followed  soon 
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and  the  big  tirea  ot*  dry  years  cleaned  up  every- 
thing. 

Aa  long  as  the  virgin  iorest  is  ''logged  over'' 
in  the  simple  way,  taking  the  largest  trees  and 
leaving  halt'  to  two-thirds  of  the  standing  tim- 
ber on  the  gi'ouud  as  a  '*gi'owing  stock''  to  con- 
tinue the  forest  there  is  no  need  of  fire  foUow- 
iiig  every  cut,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  con- 
vert a  two  hundred  dollar  per  acre  forest  into 
two  dollar  cut-over  waste  land. 

Here,  then,  the  individual  or  private  owner 
may  cut  every  year  and  work  and  harvest  exactly 
as  does  the  tarmer.  And  this  should  be  made 
his  duty  in  the  management  of  his  forest  as  a 
property. 

In  lact,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  progress  will 
ever  be  made  in  forestry  in  any  country  until 
this,  the  true  nature  of  the  forest  as  property  be- 
fore the  law,  is  fully  and  dearly  recognized.  In 
Kurope  this  recognition,  and  with  it  the  proper 
status  of  the  forest  before  the  law,  is  old;  it  is 
well-expresse<l  in  the  laws  of  the  old  republic 
of  Switzerland  which  practically  says  to  every 
forest  owner:  You  can  cut  an  amount  equal  to 
the  growth,  but  you  can  not  diminish  the  area 
of  forest  and  you  can  not  diminish  the  volume  of 
growing  stock  on  the  land. 

But  here  the  same  law  must  apply  everywhere 
to  avoid  unfair  competition,  and  the  control  and 
inspection  are  best  done  by  the  same  body  work- 
ing under  the  same  rules. 

Here  is  where  Uncle  Sam  enters  as  the  only 
competent  person.  Switzerland  fought  over  this 
condition  of  ** States'  Kights"  or  '* Canton  vs. 
the  Bund,"  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
finished  with  a  general  vote  in  favor  of  '*  Author- 
ity over  all  forests  belongs  to  the  Union." 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  a  large  part  of 
the  remaining  virgin  forests  still  belong  to  the 
people 'and  this  country  owes  lasting  thanks  to 
Secretary  Noble  and  Dr.  Fernow  and  much  more 
to  President  Roosevelt,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
coming  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Clifford  Pin- 
chot,  who  stands  out  among  the  great  men  of 
any  country,  and  any  time,  as  a  strong  man  who 
finds  life  worth  living  by  devoting  his  strength 
and  time  and  wealth  to  doing  lasting  good  to  the 
people  of  our  country. 

c.  The  third  group  of  forests  includes  all  the 
cut  and  culled  iorests  which  grade  from  the  near- 
virgin  forest  to  the  cut  and  burned  waste  or  bjire 
lands. 

Leaving  out  the  hundred  and  fifty  million 
acres  of  *' farm-woods"  this  body  still  amounts 
to  about  a  hundred  million  acres  and  presents  a 
most  important  problem.     F]veiy  piece  of  woods 


has  its  peculiarities  in  location  and  market  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  cut  and  culled  and  in- 
jured, to  say  nothing  of  the  willingness  and  abil- 
ity of  its  owner.  Here  a  "wood-hungry''  market 
tempts  constantly  to  cut  every  stick,  to  remove 
the  last  bit  of  growing  stock  on,  the  land  and  all 
sorts  of  excuses  are  offered.  'Mt  is  agricultural 
land  and  the  country  needs  bread."  "We  are 
practicing  the  best  of  forestry  and  &ee  to  it  that 
there  is  plenty  of  'reproduction  or  regener- 
ation. '  ' '  Big  words  count  in  forestry  as  in  many 
other  controversies.  "It  is  all  a  matter  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  land."  '*If  the  State  heli>s  us 
to  keep  out  fires  there  is  plenty  of  young  growth 
or  natural  reproduction." 

These  excuses  have  become  slogans;  they  were 
used  in  and  out  of  Congress  to  boost  foolish 
legislation.  What  the  agricultural  land  excuse 
amounts  to  the  last  census  tells  in  a  striking 
manner,  lu  the  East  here  we  till  less  land  than 
thirty  years  ago.  The  excuse  of  "plenty  rej>ro- 
duction"  or  * 're-growth"  does  not  help  much 
when  a  township  of  forest  which  grows  and  yields 
ten  thousand  cords  of  useful  timber  per  year  is 
converted  into  a  brush  waste  from  which  not 
a  cortl  of  useful  stuff  can  be  cut  in  twenty  years 
and  not  a  log  in  less  than  a  hundred.  The  ex- 
cuse of  "all  a  matter  of  the  right  use  of  land" 
is  emj)ty  talk  when  we  look  for  timber  to  supply 
this  nation  with  thirty  billion  feet  for  servieeahle 
lumber. 

And  the  meanest  of  this  duty-dodgfin^  is  the 
excuse  and  claim  of,  *'fire  protection  is  100  per 
cent,  of  forestry."  Of  course,  as  long  as  our 
States  allow^  people  to  burn  other  folks'  property 
simply  because  it  is  in  the  form  of  forest,  and 
this  vandalism  is  of  no  interest  to  the  so-ealle«l 
leading  men  in  and  out  of  legislatures,  so  loni: 
we  can  not  expect  to  have  forests. 

But  fire  protection  in  the  forest  is  plain  polir-e 
duty  just  as  fire  protection!  is  in  the  city  and  is 
no  more  forestry  in  the  forest  than  it  is  the  work 
of  blacksmith,  tailor  or  storekeeper  in  the  city. 

The  vast  body  of  cut  and  culled  forests  netnis 
proper  planning.  They  need  care,  first  in  the 
orderly  cutting  of  whatever  is  still  left  to  cut, 
and  they  need  care  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  arrow- 
ing stock  in  proper  condition,  the  right  kin<ls  and 
in  the  proper  order  of  size  and  age  so  that  each 
forest  proi>erty  is  again  i)ut  in  shape  to  furnish  a 
yearly  cut  and  income  without  which  there  i< 
no  forestry  anywhere.  And  here,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  waste  lands,  the  individual  often  fare^ 
long  waiting.  He  is  asked  to  plant,  to  abstain  frovj 
cutting  for  ten  or  twenty  yeara.  His  interest  van- 
ishes, he  sells  out  to  others  who  think   they  can 
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Proposed  Memorial  Tablet  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Trimble  Rothrock 


THE  friends  of  Dr.  Rothrock  are  arranging 
to  place  a  Memorial  Tablet  to  his  memory 
in  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  Capitol  Building  at  Harrisburgy 
Pa. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  Major  B. 
Y.  Stuart,  has  appointed  the  following  Committee 
to  take  this  matter  in  hand:  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker,  and  Colonel  Henry  W.  Shoemaker, 
members  of  the  State  Forest  Commission;  Mr. 
George  H.  Wirt,  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden; 
Professor  Joseph  S.  Illick,  Chief,  OflBce  of  Re- 
search; and  Major  Stuart,  ex-officio. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected,  that  sufi^iently  large 
contributions  to  this  fund  will  be  received  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  procure  a  large  bronze 
tablet  containing  a  medallion  portrait  of  Dr. 
Rothrock,  executed,  with  artistic  taste,  and  in- 
eluding  an  inscription  giving  a  succinct  record 
of  Dr.  Rothro«k's  great  and  valuable  services  to 
the  cause  of  forestry  and  to  humanity. 

Friends  desiring  to  contribute  will  please  do 
so  by  mailing  check  or  post  office  order  to  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  Chairman,  Merion  Station, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Forest  Protective  Association 
J.  M.  Sloan,  Secretary-Treasurer 

I  COME  to  bring  you  a  message  from  the  dev- 
astated r^ons,  not  of  France,  but  of  the 
Anthracite  Fields  of  Pennsylvania.  I  won- 
der if  you  people  appreciate  the  beautiful  for- 
ests that  clothe  the  hills  in  this  part  of  the 
State  t  I  was  born  and  raised  in  McKean  County 
and  I  know  that  I  did  not  appreciate  it,  properly 
until  I  went  into  the  Anthracite  Region.  I  could 
take  you  out  over  the  mountains  of  Luzerne 
County  and  go  for  miles  through  scrub  oak  binish 
that  would  not  reach  higher  than  your  shoulders. 
All  this  is  a  direct  result  of  forest  fires  which 
have   raged   over  this  country  year  after  year. 


Our  district  is  the  most  hazardous  in  the  State, 
partly  because  of  the  lai^e  number  of  railways 
working  in  connection  with  the  mines.  Mr.  Wirt 
tells  me  that  one-third  of  the  fires  this  spring 
occurred  within  the  Weiser  Forest  District,  which 
is  the  same  area  covered  by  the  activities  of  the 
Anthracite  Forest  Protective  Association. 

Our  Association  is  one  of  timberland  owners 
and  represents  holdings  of  over  110,000  acres. 
While  our  work  is  mainly  education  and  propa- 
ganda, we  aim  to  co-oi^erate  with  the  State  For- 
estry Department  in  all  things.  We  have. erected 
six  steel  lookout  towers,  and  have  repaired  and 
placed  in  commission  an  old  wooden  tower.  Our 
membership  includes  a  large  number  of  farmers 
with  holdings  as  small  as  ten  acres  and  also 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  i)owerful  corpor- 
ations within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
banded  together  against  the  common  enemy  for  it 
is  only  through  co-operation  that  any  sort  of  re- 
sults can  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Roth  has  told  us  that  forestry  is  not  all 
fire  protection,  but  I  believe  that  protection  is 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  science,  for 
without  protection  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
practice  forestry.  It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to 
attempt  to  do  business  in  a  lai^e  city  where 
there  were  no  provisions  made  for  ccHubating 
conflagrations.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  associ- 
ation something  like  ours  is  needed  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  You  should  start  your  protec- 
tion program  while  you  still  have  something  to 
protect,  and  not  wait  until  the  barren  hills  stare 
you  in  the  face  and  you  begin  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  a  timber  famine. 

Always  remember:  ''Prevent  Forest  Fires.  It 
Pays!'' 


In  recognition  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow's  distin- 
guished services  to  forestry  in  America,  the 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University  have  named  the 
Forestry  Building  at  Cornell  "Femow  Hall." 
On  October  5th,  1922,  a  tablet,  (bearing  Dr. 
Fernow's  name)  over  the  main  entrance  to  this 
building,  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 
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Pennsylvania  Forestry 

R.  Y.  Stuart,  GommiMiQner  of  Forestry  of 
PennsylTaiiia 

IT  is  a  great  pleasure  to  attend  this  meetin? 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
and  the  All^heny  Highway  Association,  and 
to  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  papers  and 
discussions  on  important  State  and  National  for- 
est problems.  Forestry  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  entire  country  as  to  require  earn- 
est consideration  for  firmly  establishing  it.  This 
need  was  early  sensed  by  the  members  of  the 
Forestry  Association,  whose  plan  aiid  effort  has 
been  ' '  to  disseminate  information  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  and  methods  of  forest  culture  and  pres- 
ervation, and  to  secure  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  proper  forest  protective  laws,  both  State 
and  National. '^  It,  therefore,  is  an  effective 
means  by  which  the  public  is  kept  alive  to  the 
forest  situation,  and  it  has  at  all  times  cooper- 
ated with  the  department  to  this  end.  The  Alle- 
gheny Highway  Association  also  has  demon- 
strated in  an  effective  way  its  support  of  for- 
estry by  advocating  and  securing  good  roads,  so 
essential  to  the  protection  of  forests,  to  their 
use  by  the  public,  and  to  the  utilization  of  their 
products. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  relate  to  this 
audience  Pennsylvania's  forest  problem.  The 
beloved  ''father  of  Pennsylvania  forestry,"  Dr. 
J.  T.  Rothrock,  had  for  years  appreciated  the 
situation  and  earnestly  fought  for  public  sup- 
port of  measures  which  would  provide  adequate 
protection  and  proper  management  of  our  for- 
ests. He  built  deeply  and  well,  and  those  of  us 
who  follow  him  are  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
forethought,  his  enduring  purpose,  and  his  ac- 
complishments. 

I  shall  not  attempt  an  extended  treatment  on 
forestry  in.  Pennsylvania.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  important  phases  of  the  subject,  particu- 
larly as  related  to  the  work  of  the  Depail^ment 
of  Forestry.  All  of  you,  without  doubt,  realize 
the  respcmsibility  of  the  department.  It  is 
charged  with  the  management,  development  and 
protection  of  the  1,126,237  acres  of  State  For- 
ests; with  the  prevention  and  extinction  of  fires 
on  the  remaining  timberland  within  the  State; 
and  with  promoting  in  every  way  that  it  can  the 
practice  of  forestry  within  the  State.  Obvious- 
ly this  is  a  task  that  calls  for  the  closest  co- 
operation between  the  depaiiiment  and  those  who 
own,  use,  or  visit  the  forests;  and  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  measure  up  to  it. 


Through  the  effective  leadership  of  former 
Commissioner  Pinchot,  the  department  is  now 
organized  to  meet  these  responsibilities  and  it  is 
securing  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  pub- 
lic as  never  before  in  measures  taken  to  restore 
Penn's  Woods.  There  is  a  keener  appreciation 
throughout  the  State  of  the  timber  situation,  and 
it  has  brought  forth  substantial  cooperation  all 
along  the  line.  It  is  not  practicable  to  here 
enumerate  the  agencies  which  have  assisted  th^ 
department;  but  the  support  of  these  associ- 
ations, the  development  of  1,560  miles  of  safety 
strips  by  the  railroads  in  1921,  at  a  cost  to  them 
of  $73,500,  and  the  acti\'ity  in  forest  protection 
of  18,000  Boy  Scouts  in  Pennsylvania,  are  fine 
examples  of  it.  It  has  made  possible  to  the 
department  an  unprecedented  record. 

Of  first  importance  is  forest  protection,  for 
without  it  the  forest  is  not  secure.  For  this  rea- 
son the  department  requested,  and  with  the  eo- 
operation  of  the  public,  secured  an  appropri- 
ation of  $1,000,000  for  the  present  biennial 
period.  Recognizing  the  continued  need  of  facili- 
ties and  improvements  with  which  to  cope  with 
the  fire  problem,  the  department  has  seen  to  it 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  appropriation  is  being 
spent  for  forest  protection  improvements  which 
will  last  many  years,  such  as  steel  fire  towers, 
roadS;  trails  and  telephone  lines.  By  these 
means  fires  are  more  promptly  detected,  reached 
and  controlled.  The  effectiveness  of  the  depart- 
ment's fire  towers  was  clearly  demonstrated  this 
past  spring  when  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  forest 
fires  were  detected  and  rei>orted  from  the  towers. 
Fifty  steel  towers  were  erected  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  1921.  When  the  tower  system  contem- 
plated is  complete,  it  will  be  possible  to  detect 
practically  all  fires  from  the  towers.  The  roads, 
trails  and  telephone  lines  constructed  have  great- 
ly facilitated  travel  and  communication.  Last 
year  the  department  constructed  199  miles  of 
new  roads  and  280  miles  ofl  trail,  in  addition  to 
repairing  1,334  miles  of  road  and  1^67  miles  of 
trail.  Two  hundred  and  five  miles  of  telephone 
line  were  built.  Prior  to  1921  there  had  been 
constructed  by  the  department  but  481  miles  of 
line.  , 

An  effective  State-wide  protection  system  has 
been  organized.  The  District  Forester  now  has 
to  assist  him  during  the  fire  season  inspectors, 
towermen,  fire  bosses  and  organized  fire  crews. 
This  system  has  been  developed  from  the  ex- 
(>erienced  fire  wardens  who,  under  it,  direct  the 
work  of  the  less  experienced  wardens  and  other 
volunteer  fire  fightei*s.  It  recognizes,  develops  and 
utilizes  leadership.  It  was  the  means,  last  sprin*?. 
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of  speedier  and  more  effective  attack  on  fires. 
It  also  inspired  the  leaders  to  greater  activity 
and  to  secure  for  the  department  closer  local  co- 
operation. 

While  protection  is  of  prime  importance  to 
forest  work,  it  is  by  no  means  the  goal.  The 
forest  must  be  made  productive. 

Granted  protection,  the  maximum  production 
of  timber  in  a  forest  can  be  secured  only  by 
proper  methods  of  cutting  the  timber  and  of 
providing  for  a  satisfactory  crop  to  succeed  that 
which  is  cut.  The  cutting  on  the  State  Forests 
is  done  on  these  principles^  but  on  other  forest 
lands  within  the  State  very  little  attention  is 
given  to  them.  The  timberland  owners  must  be 
reached  and  impressed  with  the  need  for  the 
proper  handling  of  their  forests.  The  depart- 
ment eagerly  cooperates  with  any  timberland 
owner  in  the  State  who  desires  advice  or  as- 
sistance in  the  handling  of  his  land.  K  he  owns 
a  small  tract  the  service  is  rendered  free;  if  the 
tract  exceeds  200  acres  he  is  charged  solely  with 
the  cost  to  the  Department  of  making  the  ex- 
amination. This  is  a  highly  important  phase  of 
Pennsylvania  forestry. 

While  nature  does  much  to  restore  timber  on 
forest  lands  of  the  State,  it  is  often  necessary, 
on  account  of  recurrent  fires,  to  resort  to  artificial 
means  to  restock  the  land.  During  the  past 
twenty-two  years  there  have  been  planted  on 
State  Forest  land  34,200,000  trees,  or  approxi- 
mately 22,500  acres.  The  demand  by  the  public 
for  trees  from  the  Department  Nurseries  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  1912,  66,8.54  trees  were 
thus  supplied;  while  in  1921,  3,041,710  were  dis- 
tributed. During  the  past  spring  applications 
were  received  for  about  7,000/)00  trees,  but  the 
department  was  unable  to  supply  more  than  3,- 
500,000.  Anticipating  the  increasing  demand,  the 
department  has  enlarged  its  nursery  capacities, 
and  has  entered  into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  State  institutions  by  which  they  will  as- 
sist in  the  production  of  forest  trees.  Pro- 
vision has  thus  been  made  for  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  20,000,000  trees  by  1925. 

The  department  is  without  funds,  during  the 
present  biennial  period,  with  which  to  purchase 
forest  lands.  It  has,  consequently,  been  unable 
to  consider  for  purchase  offers  aggregating  about 
750,000  acres  made  to  it  in  1921.  The  State  For- 
ests have  proved  to  be  such  a  sound  investment 
for  the  State  that  from  that  standpoint  alone 
State  Forest  additions  are  justified.  There  are, 
however,  other  impelling  reasons  for  this  course. 
It  is  the  State's  responsibility  to  do  all  it  can 
to  meet  the  State's  timber  needs,  and  this  is  an 


effective  way.  State  Forests  also  afford  benefits 
and  protection  to  the  Pennsylvanian  which,  while 
not  always  to  be  reckoned  in  monetary  terms,  are 
essential  to  his  welfare.  The  wood  user,  the 
recreationist,  the  sportsman  and  the  health 
seeker  need  State  Forests. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  active  interest 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  Pennsylvania  for- 
estry.  There  is  immediately  at  hand  in  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  an  instance  of  that  in- 
terest. It  will  develop  the  forest*  lands  acquired 
along  sound  and  constructive  lines.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  forest  is  another  marked  step 
forward  in  Pennsylvania  forestry.  It  means  the 
substantial  cooperation  of  State  and  Nation  in 
the  protection  of  the  State's  water  supply  and  in 
meeting  its  timber  situation.  It  is  hoped  that 
sufficient  funds  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  its  land  purchase 
plan  for  this  forest. 

The  success  of  forestry  in  Pennsylvania,  now 
and  in  the  future,  depends  upon  public  support 
and  approval.  The  State  must  continue  to  be 
the  l^ider  in  forestry  for  some  time.  It  has 
recognized  its  responsibility  by  acquiring  and 
managing  State  Forests,  and  in  providing  for 
State-wide  forest  protection.  It  must  maintain 
leadership  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  assure 
a  reasonable  timber  supply  to  the  future  citizenry 
of  the  State.  Additional  idle  forest  lands  should 
be  purchased  and  made  productive.  Liberal  ap- 
propriations for  forest  protection  must  be  made 
to  assure  control  of  the  fire  evil.  Forest  lands 
must  be  so  managed  in  timber  production  and 
utilization  that  their  productive  power  is  kept  at 
the  maximum. 

For  accomplishment  in  forestry  there  must  be 
a  public  educated  to  its  needs  and  benefits.  In 
this  important  work  the  department  counts  very 
strongly  upon  the  assistance  of  these  associations. 
In  turn,  the  department  will  do  all  it  can  to  as- 
sist the  associations  in  their  plans  to  promote 
forestry  throughout  the  State.  Persistent  effort 
is  required  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
Penn's  Woods,  but  it  can  and  must  be  done  to 
assure  the  prospcsrity  of  the  State  and  the  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens. 


Wasteful  lumbering  and  fire — ^lack  of  atten- 
tion to  the  tree-growing  lands  of  the  State — 
have  made  bare  milUons  of  Pennsylvania  acres 
which  by  all  that  is  reasonable  should  be  growing 
one  crop  of  trees  after  another,  for  that  is  all 
they  can  be  made  to  grow. 
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Purchase  of  Forest  Land  in  the  Eastern 
Mountains  as  a  MeanB  of  Warding 
OS  the  Approaching  Tim- 
ber Shortage 

Philip  W.  Ayresi  Forester  of  the  Society  for 
Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests 

IT  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  we 
are  consuming  our  remnant  of  standing  for- 
ests more  than  four  times  tm  fast  as  it  grows. 
Two-thirds  of  the  original  timber  standing  in  the 
United  States  has  been  used  up,  and  of  that 
which  remains  one-haif  stands  west  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  One-Sixth  of  the  remaining  timber, 
therefore,  is  east  of  the  Rockies  and  still  avail- 
able without  paying  high  freight  rates  for  the 
use  of  probably  five-sixths  of  the  population,  or 
something  more  than  75,000,000  people.  A  re- 
cent re|X)rt  of  the  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States^  Col.  Greeley,  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  gives  us 
not  only  the  above  information,  but  points  out 
also  that  there  are  81,000,000  acres  of  waste  for- 
est land,  chiefly  in  the  Kast,  the  result  of  de- 
structive lumbering.  This  area  is  e<iual  to  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  or  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales,  our  kin^om  of 
neglect.  These  facts  point  to  an  approaching 
industrial  calamity  as  the  inevitable  timber  sHort- 
age  advances.  Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  situation 
in  America,  our  own  Bepubliet 

Some  of  our  leading  foresters  ha\'e  pointed  out 
that  it  is  already  too  late  to  grow  trees  by 
merely  protecting  the  soil  from  fire  and  letting 
natural  regeneration  produce  our  future  supplies. 
Trees  grow  slowly,  but  the  shortage  is  advancing 
rapidly  and  when  it  comes  no  amount  of  public 
agitation,  nor  newspaper  notoriety^  nor  public 
meetings,  nor  congressional  action,  nor  anything 
else,  except  mature  trees,  can  supply  the  need. 
Trees  grow  slowly  and  our  j>eople  will  be  sup- 
plied with  timber  only  as  we  exercise  foresight 
in  their  behalf.     It  is  clearly  up  to  us. 

Recently,  while  still  Chief  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  now  Direc- 
tor of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  called  a  series  of 
meetings  of  foresters  and  lumbermen  in  various 
States,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  need  for  a 
definite  forest  policy  that  would  conserve  our  re- 
maining timber  and  provide  for  the  future.  The 
great  consuming  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  American 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association*,  the  National 
Furniture  Association  and  others  that  have  had 
to  look  sharply  for  supplies,  are  wide  awake  to 
the  situation  and  have  resjwnded  to  Col.  Graves' 


appeal.  As  a  result,  two  bills  are  pending  in 
Congress  known  as  the  Snell  bill  and  the 
Capper  bill,  and  deserve  consideration  by  eveiy 
citizen. 

The  Snell  bill  provides  financial  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  those  States  that  require 
by  law  such  minimum  regulations  in  cutting:  tim- 
ber as  will  insure  the  return  of  desirable  species 
on  forest  soils.  This  plan  would  utilize  the 
forestry  departments  already  admirably  de- 
veloped in  certain  States,  but  wholly  lacking 
in  others. 

The  Cap|>er  bill  would  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  iwwer  to  regulate  directly  the  cut- 
ting of  timber  throughout  the  United  States.  Its 
advocates  point  out  that  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west the  lumbermen,  like  Louis  XIV,  constitute 
the  State  itself,  and  are  not  likely  to  place  upon 
themselves  even  minimum  requirements  that  will 
interfere  with  the  management  of  their  property. 
Let  us  exi)ect  that  Congress  will  work  out  a  basit 
forest  law  that  will  proWde  for  our  future  forest 
welfare  as  broadly  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Law 
provides  for  our  fiscal  welfare. 

Fortunately  the  Government  has  taken  one  real 
step  forward.  A  bill  known  as  the  Weeks  Law 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Taft  in  1911.  Twelve  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  forest 
lands  by  the  Government  at  the  headwaters  of 
navigable  streams.  About  2,000,000  acres  ha\e 
been  acquired  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from 
Maine  to  Georgia— ten  States.  These  forests 
are  already  self-supporting  in  several  of  the 
States.  Ultimately  they  will  yield  large  reve- 
nues to  the  Government.  Owing  to  advance  in 
market  prices  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  hold- 
ings could  now  be  sold  for  at  least  50  per  cent, 
more  than  the  total  cost.  This  is  an  excellent  in- 
vestment. 74,000  acres  have  been  pnrchaaed  re- 
cently in  Pennsylvania  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Allegheny  River  at  $2.75  per  aere.  I  have  been 
over  a  portion  of  this  new  purchase.  It  is  a  fine 
purchase,  and  affects  many  interests  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

A  greatly  reduced  appropriaticm  of  $450,000 
has  just  been  made  by  the  present  Congress, 
after  the  hardest  kind  of  sledding,  to  con- 
tinue purchases  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
sum  is  wholly  inadequate  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  the  market  in  competition  with  the 
large  lumber  companies  which  have  paid  recent- 
ly from  one  to  three  million  dollars  upon  sin^e 
transfers  of  timber  land.  Yet  the  safety  of  the 
Nation  depends  upon  the  conservation  and  re- 
newal  of  our  timber  supply. 
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In  closing  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the 
magnificent  work  in  forestry  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  accomplished,  and  upon  the 
splendid  leadership  that  you  have  had  under  Mr. 
Pinchot  in  securing  your  appropriations  for  fire 
protection  in  Pennsylvania.  A  lady  asked  me 
yesterday  what  Mr.  Pinchot  has  really  done  for 
forestry.    I  will  tell  you: 

It  was  under  his  inspiration  and  leadership 
that  150,000,000  acres  of  National  Forest  have 
been  set.  aside  from  the  public  domain  in  the 
West  as  a  National  Forest  Reserve.  This  is  a 
tract  as  large  as  the  six  New  England  States  with 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land combined,  and  contains  standing  timber  of 
very  great  value.  Furthermore)  he  oi*ganized  the 
administration  of  this  vast  National  estate  and 
gave  us  a  Forest  Service  that  leads  in  un- 
selfish devotion  among  all  the  Federal  Depart- 
ments. 

It  was  under  his  administration  and  with  his 
active  support  that  the  Weeks  Ijaw  was  passed 
and  the  purchases  begun  in  the  White  Mountains 
and  Southern  Appalachians. 

It  was  at  Mr.  Pinchot 's  suggestion  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  called  the  first  conference  of  Gov- 
ernors to  consider  the  subject  of  National  conser- 
vation. Mr.  Pinchot,  therefore,  may  be  called 
the  father  of  consen^ation  in  this  country.  Few 
men  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  done  more 
for  the  future  industrial  welfare  of  their  re- 
spective countries  than  Gifford  Pinchot  has:  done 
for  our  country.  We  foresters  earnestly 
hope  that  you  will  elect  him  Governor  of  your 
State. 


A  Tribute 


I  WILL  consider  it  a  privilege  if  I  am  al- 
lowed to  offer  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Rothrock.  I 
shall  always  consider  it  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  my  life  to  have  known  him.  He 
possessed  preeminently  the  strongest  attribute 
of  true  greatness,  the  h^art  of  a  child.  His  ab- 
solute sincerity,  humility,  honesty,  unselfishness 
and  purity  of  character  were  most  striking.  One 
is  reminded  of  Louis  Agassiz.  The  late  lamented 
Dr.  Brashear  was  cast  in  the  same  mould.  They 
were  all  Nature's  noblemen,  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men. 

During  my  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Department^  which  extended  over  a  score 
of  years,  I  frequently  came  into  close  contact  with 
Dr.  Rothrock.  No  one  would  make  an  improper 
suggestion  in  bis  pr$9eoae  without  at  once  feel- 


ing his  strong  disapproval.  I  well  remember  his 
eyes  flashing  when  he  told  me  once  of  a  dishonest 
proposition  made  to  him  by  a  prominent  politician 
in  connection  with  an  offer  of  forest  lands  to 
the  State. 

His  interest  in  Forestry^  in  which  his  life  be- 
came so  completely  centered,  was  not  merely 
academic;  he  had  the  broad  vision  of  what  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  meant  to  the  pros- 
perity and  in  fact  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of 
the  untold  millions  yet  unborn. 

He  was  one  of  Pennsylvania's  greatest  bene- 
factors and  well  deserves  the  title  so  universally 
given  him,  the  Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry. 

It  may  well  be  said  of  Dr.  Rothrock,  he  is 
now  with  those  ''who  rest  from  their  labors  and 
their  works  do  follow  thenu"  Dr.  Rothrock 's 
works  will  follow  him  as  long  as  there  is  a  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  E.  Potter. 


A  Sketch  in  Forest  Conditions 
Prof.  FiUbert  Both,  Uniyeraity  of  Michigan 

ALL  studies  of  the  last  few  years  bring  out 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  prompt 
action  in  forestry.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
understood  that  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
have  come  to  be  the  largest  timber  importers  in 
the  world,  that  the  entire  ''North,"  with  its  64 
millions  of  people,  is  a  timber  importer,  that  the 
forest  area  of  the  North,  as  a  whole,  especially 
of  the  North  Central  States,  with  its  34  millions 
of  people,  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  that  the 
old  dreams  of  agricultural  use  of  lands  in  the 
Eastern  States  have  failed  to  prove  true;  and  it 
is  becoming  equally  evident  that  a  $20.00  freight 
rate  from  the  West  is  making  timber  import  a 
serious  matter  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
I  eople  of  the  United  States  begin  to  see  that  tim- 
ber is  bulky  to  haul  2,000  miles  per  railway  and 
that  it  can  be  raised  and  safely  raised  for 
less  money  than  it  can  be  hauled  across  this 
continent. 

The  (^apper  Report  tells  of  a  standing  supply 
of  about  2,000  billions  feet  board  measure  of 
saw  timiber  in  the  United  Statee;^  but  it  also  tells 
that  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  soft  wood  (pine, 
fir,  spruce,  etc.),  saw  timber  is  west  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  will  cost  over  $20.00  per  M. 
feet  for  freight  alone. 

This  West  Coast  timber  then  is  about  as  use- 
ful to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States  as 
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if  it  were  located  in  Scandinavia,  for  the  freight 
rates  certainly  would  not  be  greater,  nor  the 
shipping  more  difflcult. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  and  on  the  basis 
that  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies 
should  try  and  supply  itself  with  timber,  it  is 
interesting  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of 
population,  land  and  forest  areas. 

The  following  figures  are  arranged  in  keeping 
with  the  United  States  Census  which  divides  the 
country  into  districts  largely  on  an  economic  or 
business  basis. 

Since  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies 
has  92  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  and  around 
60  per  cent,  of  the  land  are4i;  since  this  Eastern 
portion,  is  about  40  per  cent,  improved  land  and 
raises  fully  90  per  cent,  of  farm  crops;  has  over 
32  per  cent,  of  its  land  as  forest  land  now  with 
prospect  of  much  local  increase  of  the  forest 
areas,  it  is  fair  to  consider  this  area  (at  present 
the  real  United  States)  fully  self-sustaining,  and 
certainly  in  a  condition  where  all  plans  for  the 
future  should  consider  the  great  distances  and 
the  necessity  of  raising  bulky  materials,  like  tim- 
ber, as  near  the  consumer  as  possible.  Particu- 
larly gratifying  in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies  to- 
day has  forest  area  sufficient  for  its  needs,  as 
far  as  these  can  be  judged  by  the  conditions  of 
the  Old  World,  where  all  states  with  less  than 
30  per  cent,  of  forest  area  become  timber  im- 
porters. I 

Population,  Land  Areas,  Forest  and  Crop  in  the 
U.  8.  East  of  the  BocUas 

^4    1^       s 

c«  o       g;z;  8 

fe  g      ^  "2      ^- o 
Sg     Sa     §2 

Land  Area  in  Million  Acres  103  483  562 

Population  in  Millions  (1920)  29  34  33 
Rural    Population    in    per 

cent 24%  47%  72% 

Improved  Land  in  Per  Cent. 

of  Area  of  District 31%  53%  28% 

Forest  Land  in  Per  Cent...     51%  12%  41% 

Lumber   Cut   in   Billion   ft. 

b.m.  in  1918 2.3  4       15.6 

Standing     Timber     Billion 

ft.  b.m 49.7     154      645 

Value  of  Farm  Crop  (1910) 

Million  Dollars   496    2491    1818 


Significant  in  this  table  are  particularly  these 
points : 

The  three  districts,  or  regions,  the  East,  South 
and  North  Central,  have  each  about  a  third  of 
our  population,  but  the  rural  population  makes 
only  about  one-quarter  in  East,  one-half  in  North 
Central^  and  near  three-quarters  in  South.  What 
this  means  to  forestry  and  to  the  requirement  of 
lumber  is  evident.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  cut  only  one-fifth  of  the 
lumber  (six  billions  out  of  thirty),  and  mnst. 
therefore,  import  the  enormous  difference  (iirob- 
ably  not  less  than  15  billion  feet,  board  measure), 
and  import  per  railway,  over  large  distances, 
some  over  2500  miles  or  farther  than  lumber  is 
shipped  per  rail  anywhere  in  the  world.  Encour- 
aging is  the  fact  that  both  the  East  and  the 
South  are  well  situated  as  to  forest  area,  and, 
therefore,  amply  abl^  to  produce  their  own  sup- 
plies of  timber.  To  the  East  the  small  remnants 
of  standing  timber,  only  49.7  billion,  should  be 
a  warning  to  ''get  busy."  To  the  South  the 
situation  is  most  encouraging;  it  shows  the  value 
of  forests  as  a  large  and  safe  ''money  crop,'* 
which  will  bring  industry — ^manufacture  and 
transportation — ^to  the  large  rural  population. 

Entirely  different  and  most  serious  is  the  situ- 
ation for  North  Central  group,  with  its  32  mil- 
lion people,  and  rapid  expansion  in  population 
and  industry.  Here  we  have  only  12  i>er  cent. 
of  forest  lands,  largely  cut  and  devastated,  a 
mere  remnant  of  154  billion  feet — ^this  largely 
hardwood  and  hemlock.  This  area:  cannot  possi- 
bly supply  itself,  regardless  of  any  efforts  at  re- 
forestation; it  willr  need  to  remain  a  forest  im- 
porter of  large  area  and  large  population  always. 
The  suggestion  that  the  farmer  could  and  even 
may  devote  agricultural  land  to  the  raising  of 
timber  is  not  at  all  promising.  Fuel,  yes^  lum- 
ber in  any  quantity,  no,  seems  to  be  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  Europe. 

The  West  and  the  East  can,  and  no  doubt  will 
supply  themselves  easily;  the  South  can  export 
timber,  unless  agriculture  changes  radically,  but 
the  great  North  Central  regions  of  the  Unite*! 
States  must  import,  and  this  import  must  and 
will  increase  rapidly,  with  all  its  injurious  ef- 
fects^ most  of  which  are  just  beginning  to  be- 
come evident.  "We  are  beginning  to  stack  hay 
and  grain  out  of  door%"  remarked  a  careful  ob- 
ser\'er. 

It  is  a  great  task,  and  only  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  coi)e  with  it  in  a  manner  at 
all  promising.  "But  why  this  rushing  to  Uncle 
Sam,  and  just  at  a  time  when  everybody  is  sick 
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and    tiretl    of  government   regulation   and   mis- 
management f 

Certainly  not  from  preference,  and  certainly 
not  because  it  i£i  fashionable  just  now  with  a 
perfect  army  of  pver-educated  people  who  find 
the  swivel  chair  easier  than  the  hayrake.  No,  it 
is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  century 
and  more  to  raise  a  white  oak  tree  of  any 
value. 

Europe  has  had  her  experience,  and  she  has 
wrestled  with  this  question  for  centuries; 
France,  as  a  kingdom^  had  to  resort  to  law,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  France  as  a 
republic,  goes  by  the  same  basic  law;  and 
France  today  finds  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
her  forest  laws,  and  is  in  no  mood  to  relinquish 
a,  single  point.  Forests  are  a  necessity,  and  no 
one  but  the  State  is  willing  to  manage  it  right, 
unless  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  steps  in  and  en- 
forces the  fundamentals  regarding  the  forest  as 
a  property  before  the  law,  the  basis  of  all  suc- 
cessful forestry  or  forest  ownership  anywhere 
and  at  all  times.  And  this  basis  is  the  same  in 
the  New  World  as  in  the  old  and  is  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  law  of  the  .old  republic  of  Switzer- 
land.   It  says  to  the  owner: 

*  *  You  can  cut  as  much  timber  as  grows  in 
your  forest,  but  not  more. 

'*Yon  must  not  reduce  the  area  of  the 
forest. 

'*You    cannot    reduce    the   growing   stock 
on  the  land." 

And  this  is  law  for  every  forest. 

But  what  is  there  so  mysterious  about  a  forest  ? 
I^et  us  see: 

Suppose  a  man  has  10,000  acres  of  forest,  and 
raises  pine  to  be  ripe  when  100  years  old,  on  a 
plan  to  cut  clean  and  replant.  Suppose,  also,  he 
cuts  the  entire  10,000  acres  and  sells  the  tim- 
ber. Will  he  replant?  Will  he  spend  $100,000 
of  his  good  money  to  plant  a  crop  which  his 
grandson,  or  better,  his  great-grandson  will  cut? 
Hardly.  But  let  us  supjwsc  that  he  does  plant, 
and  that  he  carries  the  burden  of  caring*  for  it 
to  his  end,  say  for  twenty-five  years.  Then  whatf 
Will  his  son  do  as  the  father  didf  Never.  He 
will  sell  out  and  *'get  from  under.''  In  short, 
if  this  forest  is  to  continue  as  a  business,  it 
must  be  built  up  into  a  regulated  property,  such 
that  he  has  100-year-old,  90-year-old,  etc.,  down 
to  the  youngest  plantation.  When  in  this  regu- 
lated form,  he  can  cut  every  year  100  acres  of 
ripe  timber,  besides  a  lot  of  smaller  stuff  from 
thinnings,  and  thus  get  a  yearly  cut,  and  a  year- 
ly income  from  his  property.  And  Europe  has 
learned  long  ago  that  only  in  this  form  will  a 


forest  stay  and  be  kept  as  a  business.  But  even 
here  comes  a  temptation:  Suppose  grandfather 
and  father  keeps  this  forest  in  proper  shape,  and 
cut  each  year  the  100  acres  of  ripe  timber  and 
no  more.  But  along  comes  the  son  and  also  comes 
a  time,  like  the  present  time  in  the  United  States, 
when  smaller  timber,  clear  down  to  fifty  years 
old  is  a  good  price  in  the  market.  What  will  the 
son  do?  Why,  he  sells  the  stuff,  and  away  goes 
the  forest,  three-fourths  of  his  timber  is  gone; 
all  that  is  left  is  a  lot  of  brush  and  small  poles. 
Will  he  rebuild?  Oh,  no;  he  sells  out,  moves 
on,  exactly  as  have  all  the  lumbermen  in  America, 
and  exactly  as  they  all  do  now  and  exactly  as 
they  would  and. did  formerly  in  Europe. 

Exactly  this  very  point  is  the  '^rub,''  and  it 
was  to  prevent  this  WTong  use  of  the  forest,  that 
all  important  forest  laws  were  passed  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  this  very  same  nnisan«e  and  devasta- 
tion of  the  forest  which  must  be  stopped  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  are  to  have  forests  and  lum- 
ber for  the  future.  Will  the  States  do  this? 
Will  Pennsylvania  or  Michigan  do  it?  Never, 
for  it  is  useless  to  pass  one  law  about  lumber  in 
Pennsylvania  and  another  law  in  Ohio  or  New 
York.  Lumber  is  not  a  local  affair,  it  is  carried 
from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
the  owner  of  a  forest  in  Maine  must  have  the 
same  laws  as  the  man  in  Oregon.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple constitutional  amendment^  and  a  simple  na- 
tional law  that  we  need,  and  we  need  it  now. 

Pennsylvania  has  led  in  forest  legislation. 
Pennsylvania  is  inviting  Uncle  Sam  as  owner 
now,  and  Pennsylvania  today  is  in  the  lead  in 
forestry  and  forest  opportunity.  May  she  lead 
the  Nation  in  the  just  and  best  solution  of  this 
important  problem  of  foresti-y  for  the  United 
States. 


Mt.  Carmel  Organizes  Forest  Fire  Fighting 
Company 

THROUGH  the  effort  of  leading  citizens, 
foresters  and  fire  wardens,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Pa.,  now  claims  distinction  for  having  in 
its  midst  a  fully  organized  forest  fire  fighting 
company.  The  first,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the 
United  States. 

The  organization  was  effected  by  first  securing 
contributions  from  individuals  in  the  locality. 
This  done  a  building  of  the  bungalow  type  was 
planned  and  started  on  the  mountain  side  south 
of  and  adjacent  to  Mt.  Carmel.  This  building  is 
now  complete  and  is  20  x  20  ft.  in  size  with  a 
porch  around  three  sides.  It  overlooks  the  town 
of  Mt.  Carmel  and  the  lands  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
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Coal  Co.,  Madeira  Hill  &  Co.,  Susquehanna 
Collieries  Co.  and  the  Phila.  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  The  cost  of  building  and  improvements 
to  date  is  about  $2,000.00. 

In  addition  to  the  building  provided  for  the 
use  of  members  it  is  planned  to  construct  a  swim- 
ming pool/tennis  court  and  trap-shooting  grounds. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Company  is  to 
''organize  and  keep  in  readiness  an  ef&eient  corps 
of  forest  fire  fighters  and  to  further  the  work  of 
forest  fire  prevention."  To  this  end  the  State 
Forestry  Department  will  supply  all  needed  fire 
fighting  tools,  while  the  Coal  Companies  affected 
will  provide  additional  equipment  such  as  fire 
fighting  pumps,  uniforms,  etc. 

The  actual  fire  fighting  work  ii^ill  be  done  by 
active  members  limited  to  30  in  number.  These 
will,  be  divided  into  three  crews  of  ten  men  each. 

The  leadership  will  be  vested  in  a  Chief  Forest 
Protector  and  three  assistant  Forest  Protectors 
whose  duties  will  be  to  organize  and  train  for 
quick  response  to  and  prompt  suppression  of  all 
forest  fires  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  this  pioneer  work 
in  forest  protection  will  grow  and  spread  from 
a  mere  local  movement  for  better  forests  to  one 
that  will  rapidly  include  all  towns  in  the  An- 
thracite Region  and  eventually  those  in  wooded 
r^ions  throughout  the  State. 


Read  Pine  in  the  Sinnemahoning  Forest 
District 

Charles  Hogeland,  District  Forester 

RED  pine  (Pinus  resinosa,  Aiton),  also 
known  as  Norway  pine,  originally  was 
found  in  scattered  stands  through  the 
whole  of  the  present  Sinnemahoning  Forest  Dis- 
trict which  lies  in  north-oentral  Pennsylvania  and 
comprises  parts  of  Cameron,  Elk,  Clinton  and 
Clearfield  Counties.  These  stands  occurred  with 
greater  frequency  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
district.  The  southern  limit  of  its  distribution 
in  this  State  corresponds  closely  with  the  south- 
em  limit  of  the  Sinnemahoning  District.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  new  stand  of  red  pine  has 
been  located  one-half  mile  south  of  Selinsgrove, 
Snyder  County,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
southern  natural  outpost  of  red  pine  in  North 
America. 

The  original  stands  of  red  pine  grew  more  com- 
monly near  and  on  the  tops  of  ridges  than  in  the 
valleys  and  lower  elevations.  The  topography  of 
the  entire  Sinnemahoning  Forest  District  is  rug- 
ged.    If  red  pine  did  occur  along  the  sides  of 


ridges,  as  a  rule  it  was  present  on  slopes  with 
a  northerly  aspect.  Dry,  gravelly  soil  seemed 
to  be  its  preference,  although  it  did  respond 
favorably  in  moist  soils.  Very  seldom  was  it 
found  on  clay  soils. 

Red  pine  grew  almost  invariably  in  mixture 
with  other  trees,  and  usually  with  softwoods,  but 
seldom  did  it  make  up  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  trees  in  any  stand. 

In  value  the  virgin  red  pine  timber  was  equal 
to  that  of  white  pine,  although  its  uses  were  less 
numerous.  It  was  logged  with  the  virgin  white 
pine  and  the  logs  were  sold  mixed  with  those  of 
the  white  pine.  Red  pine  logs  were  particularly 
sought  for  the  manufacture  of  flooring.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  especially  adapted  owing  to  its 
freedom  from  knots  and  excessive  resin.  The 
lumber  was  also  used  for  construction  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  red  pine  is  more  thinly 
scattered  in  this  district  than  at  the  time  the 
wgin  timiber  Avas  cut.  Several  small  stands  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Lushbaugh  and  Peter  Grove 
Divisions  of  the  Sinnemahoning  State  Forest. 
Natural  growth  of  it  completely  disappeared  from 
the  Medix  Division  and  from  privately  owned 
timberland  between  the  Bennett's  and  Driftwood 
branches  of  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek. 

The  great  majority  of  stands  of  red  pine  are 
now  located  near  the  tops  of  steep  slopes  which 
have  a  northern  aspect.  Few  stands  are  to  be 
found  on  the  top.  Several  barren  peaks  bear  a 
solitary  specimen  or  a  group  of  two  or  three 
trees.  Occasionally  a  single  tree  or  a  small  group 
may  be  found  growing  in  a  valley  close  by  a 
streauL  The  younger  regeneration  is,  for  the 
jnost  part,  along  the  upper  third  of  ridges,  Alons 
this  belt  occur  stands  of  all  ages — from  one-year- 
old  seedlings  to  hypermature  trees. 

In  many  instances  the  red  pines  growing  in 
valleys  were  found  to  cori-espond  in  age  with 
stands  growing  near  older  red  pines  higher  up 
the  mountainside,  which  would  apparently  indi- 
cate that  the  seed  for  the  trees  in  the  valley 
came  from  the  same  source,  rather  than  from 
older  trees  which  might  have  grown  in  the  valley. 
In  no  instance  were  mature  specimens  of  red 
pine  found  growing  in  the  valley,  or  lower  than 
half-Avay  up  the  mountainside. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  trees  in  valleys, 
red  pine  is  found  growing  exclusively  on  medium 
dry  to  dry  sandy  hillsides.  In  the  valleys  it 
occurs  in  deep  loam  soil.  Its  distribution  may 
indicate  that  it  is  susceptible  to  frost  damage. 

There  are  no  pure  stands  of  red  pine  in  the 
Sinnemahoning  District  today.  It  is  growing  in 
mixture   with  other  softwoods  or  among*  hard- 
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Natural  Growth  ok  Young  Red  Pine  Mixed  with  a  Few  White  Pine  on  Hillside  Near 

Driftwood,  Pa. 


A  Thrifty  Plantation  of  Eight  Year  Old  Red  Pine 
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woods.  The  mixtures  are  white  pine  and  red 
pine,  pitch  pine  and  red  pine,  hemlock  and  red 
pine,  and  all  combinations  of  these  three  species 
with  red  pine.  There  are  few  instances  of  mixed 
red  pine  and  hardwoods;  more  often  there  oc- 
curs a  group  of  one  to  five  red  pines  among  a 
large  stand  of  hardwoods.  These  hardwood 
stands  consist  mainly  of  chestnut  and  rock  oak. 

In  the  valleys  single  specimens  or  small  groups 
of  red  pines  may  be  found  growing  with  chest- 
nut, birch,  cucumber,  tulip^  poplar,  ash  and  maple, 
as  well  as  with  other  pines)  and  hemlock. 

The  trunks  of  red  pine  are  straight,  with  very 
little  taper.  A  striking  feature  of  red  pine  is 
its  inherent  ability  to  clean  itself  of  lateral 
branches  at  an  early  age.  Regardless  of  whether 
grown  in  closed  stands  or  in  the  open,  seldom  is 
a  tree  found  having  branches  below  the  upper 
third  of  the  trunk.  Open  grown  trees  standing 
on  bleak  points  exhibit  this  same  natural  ability. 
Mature  and  hypermature  trees  60  to  70  feet  in 
height  stand  out  by  reason  of  their  crowns  ex- 
tending not  more  than  10  feet  below  the  tip.  The 
dead  lateral  branches  do  not  persist. 

Red  pine  will  stand  a  fair  degree  of  shading. 
It,  however,  does  best  where  the  light  conditions 
are  more  favorable.  Given  an  even  chance  in  a 
young  even-aged  mixed  stand  it  soon  obtains  a 
dominant  position. 

Red  pine  on  areas  that  have  suffered  severe 
fires  shows  a  degree  of  resistance  to  fire  slightly 
greater  than  does  pitch  pine  on  the  same  areas. 
While  having  a  thinner  bark  than  pitch  pine,  evi- 
dently it  is  lees  inflammable.  Owing  to  their 
dense  foliage  of  long  resinous  needles,  young 
trees  up  to  15  years  of  age  are  easily  killed  by 
fire.  Mature  trees,  while  burned  hard  at  the  base, 
show  little  evidence  of  damage  at  a  height  of  four 
feet.  On  one  area  many  trees  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter were  found  broken  off  near  the  base  as  a  re- 
sult of  severe  fire  danger. 

Red  pine  is  very  wind  firm.  Isolated  speci- 
mens standing  out  on  high  open  peaks  attest  to 
this  fact.  Evidence  of  insect  or  fungus  damage 
on  living  red  pine  trees  regardless  of  age  or 
location  could  not  be  found. 

Red  pine  proi>agates  very  well  naturally.  The 
small  large-winged  seeds  are  often  carried  great 
distances  by  the  wind,  as  evidenced  by  very 
young  seedlings  found  far  from  seed  trees. 

Tonng  Stand  of  Natural  Red  Pine 

MeasiireiTients  for  the  subjoined  table  were  ob- 
tained from  a  17-year-old  stand  of  natural  red 
pine  about  one  mile  north  of  Driftwood.     This 


stand  lies  just  under  the  brow  of  the  ridge  at 
an  altitude  of  2,000  to  2,050  feet.  The  soil  is  a 
fairly  deep  sandy  loam.  It  is  rather  sterile  due 
to  former  forest  fires  which  burned  up  all  the 
humus  on  the  forest  fioor.  The  slope  is  very  steep. 
The  aspect  is  westerly.  The  stand  is  even-aged, 
anid  mixed  with  white  pine  of  similar  height. 
Red  pine  comprises  70  per  cent,  of  the  mixture. 

Height  Growth  of  Natural  Bed  Pine 
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Old  Stand  of  Natural  Bed  Pine 


The  older  natural  stands  of  red  pine  contain 
trees  of  varying  heights — from  seetl lings  to  veter« 
ans  70  feet  tall.  The  mature  trees  range  in 
height  from  50  to  60  feet.  Owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  exact  age  of  the  trees  from  50 
years  upward;,  reliable  figures  could  be  obtained 
only  from  measurements  of  trees  under  that  age. 
By  use  of  an  increment  borer  (the  practicable 
use  of  which  is  limited  to  trees  of  less  than  8  in. 
diameter)  and  from  ocular  estimation  of  heights, 
the  following  figtires,  believed  to  be  fairly  ac- 
curate as  averages,  were  obtained: 

Age  Average  Height 

(Years)  (Feet) 

16-20  20 

21-30  24 

31-40  36 

41-60  38 

It  was  found  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
age  of  trees  over  50  years  by  means  of  the  in- 
crement borer,  and  on  trees  of  this  age  the  whorls 
of  branches,  as  well  as  their  scars,  had  completely 
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disappeared.  However,  as  a  result  of  our  field 
measurements  the  following  fijrures  were  ob- 
tained : 

Age  Average  Height 

(Years)  (Feet) 

5D  to  100  (average    74)  43 

101  to  200  (average  141)  58 

Over  200  70 

The  natural  height  gi*owth  of  red  pine  is  rela- 
tively constant  from  year  to  year  during  the  first 
40  years  of  the  tree's  life,  after  which  the  height 
growth  becomes  relatively  less  each  year.  This 
feature  of  equal  growth  is  in  contrast  to  white 
pine  growing  in  the  same  stand,  which  would 
make  unusual  growth  one  year  and  perhaps  the 
succeeding  year  fall  far  short. 

Over  the  first  35  years  of  the  tree's  life  the 
mean  annual  height  growth  was  found  to  be 
close  to  one  foot.  During  the  next  ten  years 
(35  to  45  years)  this  mean  annual  growth  drop- 
ped to  .96  feet.  For  trees  between  51  and  100 
years  (average  74  years)  the  mean  annual  height 
growth  fell  to  .57  feet. 

The  diameter  growth  of  red  pine  was  found  to 
be  greatest  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  year  of  the 
tree's  life.  Orowth  rings  three-sixteenths  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  were  the  rule  during  this 
period;  and  the  width  of  one  year's  ring  varied 
very  little  from  that  adjoining  it. 

About  the  15th  year  there  began  an  abrupt 
lessening  of  the  width  of  the  annual  rings.  A 
corresponding  decrease  in  height  growth  could 
not  be  noted,  however.  Measurements  of  many 
young  trees  growing  under  varying  conditions 
were  made  to  substantiate  this  peculiar  charac- 
teristic. From  the  15th  year  to  the  50th  year 
the  width  of  rings  was  found  to  be  fairly  con- 
stant and  varying  only  slightly  from  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch.  From  the  50th  to  the  75th  year  the 
width  of  the  annual  rings  did  not  exceed  one- 
thirty-second  of  an  inch.  After  the  75th  year 
it  was  barely  possible  to  count  the  annual  growth 
rings  with  the  naked  eye. 

Plantations  of  Bed  Pine 

Plantations  of  red  pine  have  been  made  on  the 
Medix  and  Lushbaugh  Divisions  of  the  Sinnema- 
honing  State  Forest.  A  plantation  of  ten  acres 
containing  15,000  seedlings  made  in  the  spring 
of  1914  on  the  Medix  Division  is  showing  excel- 
lent results.  The  area  planted  lies  over  a  big  flat 
on  top  of  a  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  about 
2,100  feet.  The  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  fairly 
moist.  The  trees  are  now  nine  years  old  from 
seed.    They  are  not  shaded  and  have  no  compe- 


tition from  other  tree  growth.     Their  growth  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

111      111      51 
i  tit      Jij      II 

>^                       <j<5S  Sot!.  H^ 

1915 1.6  4.9 

1916 5.2               2.5  10.1 

1917  6.7                3.4  16.8 

1918 7.1               4.0  23.9 

1919   8.5  4.6  32.4 

1920 12.2  5.6  44.6 

1921  10.1  6.1  54.7 

In  1915  a  small  plantation  was  made  on  the 
Lushbaugh  Division  on  a  steep  mountain  slope 
ranging  in  altitude  from  1,200  to  2>100  feet.  The 
seedlings  were  plante:!  in  the  open  and,  have  had 
no  competition  from  other  tree  growth.  The  as- 
l>ect  is  northern  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  shal- 
low. In  the  spring  of  1922  after  five  growing 
seasons  the  average  total  height  was  found  to  be 
21.6  inches. 

At  the  same  time  (spring,  1915)  an  adjoin- 
ing area  of  fifteen  acres  was  planted  with  20,000 
two-year  red  pine  seedlings.  Prior  to  planting 
the  area  received  no  preparation.  It  was  covererl 
with  a  brush  growth  of  maple,  chestnut  and 
aspen^  of  about  40  per  cent,  density.  The  seed- 
lings were  fairly  stocky,  and  presented  a  healthy 
appearance,  especially  as  to  buds.  Mattocks  and 
mallets  were  the  tools  used  in  planting.  The 
weather  at  the  time  of  planting  and  during  the 
month  following  was  favorable  to  the  success  of 
the  plantation.  At  the  present  time  the  red  pine 
is  severely  retarded  by  an  upper  story  of  these 
hardwood  trees,  which  now  have  a  crown  density 
of  75  per  cent.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  red  pines  have  survived. 

Measurements  made  early  in  the  spring  of  1922 
give  the  following  results: 

Ij  O  ^  c       ^  *5  ^ 

1916  4.0 

1917 8  1.2  4.8 

1918  3.4  1.6  8.2 

1919 1.2  1.6  9.4 

1920   : 1.7  1.6  11.1 

1921   7  1.5  11.8 
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The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  support  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1)  Red  pine  originally  occurred  in  the  Sinne- 
mahoning  Forest  District  with  greater  density 
than  at  present.  It  seldom  grew,  nor  does  it  now, 
in  pure  stands,  but  commonly  in  mixed  stands 
with  other  pines,  hemlock  or  hardwood. 

(2)  Red  pine  will  grow  under  conditions  which 
are  very  unfavorable  for  other  trees,  but  it  re- 
acts favorably  to  better  conditions. 

(3)  It  regenerates  well  naturally.  In  even- 
aged  mixed  stands  it  early  assumes  a  dominant 
position,  although  liable  to  be  shaded  out  by 
vigorous  dense  hardwood  coppice  growth  of  like 
age. 

(4)  Until  it  reaches  maturity  the  height  growth 
of  red  pine  varies  little  from  year  to  year.  After 
the  15th  year  its  annual  diameter  growth  varies 
but  slightly  until  it  reaches  maturity. 

(5)  It  is  fairly  fire  resistant  and  so  far  as  ob- 
servations have  been  made  in  the  Sinnemahoning 
Forest  District  is  not  subject  to  insect  or  fungus 
damage. 

(6)  The  trunks  are  tall,  straight,  clean,  with  a 
small  crown^  and  produce  excellent  material  for 
many  purposes.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  floor- 
ing where  the  qualities  of  smooth-wearing  and 
durability  are  required. 

(7)  Red  pine  lends  itself  especially  well  to 
artificial  propagation.  Many  successful  and 
thrifty  plantations  are  now  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  incomplete  though  it 
may  be,  it  is  felt  that  red  pine  deserves  more 
consideration  and  wider  use  in  the  Sinnemahon- 
ing  Forest  District,  especially  for  reforesting 
many  areas  shunned  by  other  trees.  While  not 
such  a  rapid  grower  as  many  other  forest  trees, 
it  certainly  has  many  points  in  its  favor,  among 
them  being  its  straight,  clean  trunk  with  little 
taper,  its  windfirmness,  modest  soil  requirements, 
valuable  wood,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  few  ene- 
mies. 


The  largest  scale  insect  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
tulip  or  magnolia  scale  infecting  the  tulip  tree 
and  the  magnolias.  Many  specimens  have  been 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture  indicating 
that  it  was  unusually  abundant  this  year. 

The  best  method  of  control  is  to  spray  in  the 
spring  just  before  growth  starts  with  one  of  the 
so-called  soluble  or  miscible  oils  such  as  Scale- 
side,  or  with  lime-sulphur  solution — one  part  to 
seven  parts  of  water. 


National  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania 
L.  L.  Bishop,  United  States  Forest  Supervisor 

THE  warp  and  woof  of  Pennsylvania's  his- 
tory is  threaded  through  and  through  with 
strands  made  from  the  products  of  her 
forests.  As  long  as  the  glory  of  the  nation  is, 
that  long  will  the  hemlocks  and  white  pine  of 
Penn's  Woods  be  famed.  No  other  resource  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  settling  up  and  de- 
velopment of  the  State  as  has  timber.  Lumber- 
ing in  Philadelphia  County  began  in  1662;  as 
early  as  1800  sawmilling  was  going  on  in  War- 
ren County.  Today  more  than  5,000  factories, 
not  counting  sawmills,  within  the  State  are  de- 
pending upon  forests  for  their  raw  product.  As 
long  as  Pennsylvania  occupies  her  commanding 
place  in  the  sisterhood  of  States,  just  so  long  will 
she  require  vast  quantities  of  forest  products. 
Gilford  Pinchot  has  said,  ^'Pennsylvania,  the 
greatest  industrial  Commonwealth  on  earth,  must 
have  wood.  Nothing  you  eat,  or  use  or  wear  can 
be  produced  or  transported  without  it.  To  re- 
store Penn's  Woods  is  the  best  insurance  for  our 
prosperity. ' ' 

Appropriately  Pennsylvania's  place  in  forestry 
is  commensurate  with  the  past,  present  and 
future  importance  of  her  forests.  It  can  be  said 
before  any  gathering  that  among  the  States, 
Pennsylvania's  place  in  forestry  is  an  enviable 
one.  What  State  is  there  that  can  point  to  her 
Dr.  Rothrock  or  her  Gifford  Pinchot  t  What 
other  State  maintains  a  Forest  School  for  the 
training  of  its  State  Forest  Service  personnel  as 
does  Pennsylvania  at  Mont  Alto?  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  this  State  maintains  at  State 
College  one  of  the  foremost  Forest  Schools  of 
this  nation.  To  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation belongs  the  distinction  of  publishing  the 
one  successful  State  Forestry  Association  maga- 
zine. Pennsylvania  has  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped, forward  looking,  best  organized  and  ade- 
quately financed  State  Forestry  Department. 

To  all  the  factors  I  have  mentioned  belong  the 
credit  for  so  successfully  "selling"  the  forestry 
idea  to  the  general  public  that  the  last  State 
legislature  appropriated  the  almost  undreamed 
of  amount  of  $500,000  a  year  for  forest  fire  pro- 
tection. After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  best 
measure  by  which  to  judge  the  success  of  forestry 
propaganda  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is 
made  available  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  National  For- 
estry has  been  monumental.  Her  Forest  Schools 
have  sent  many  trained  foresters  to  posts  of  duty 
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outside  the  State.  ** Forest  Leaves/*  the  official 
pubiieation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation has  spread  the  gospel  of  Forestry  far  afield. 
Dr.  Rothrock  was  known  and  his  services  appreci- 
ated far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Keystone 
State.  As  early  as  1878  he  gave  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  conservation  of  Penns3'l vania 's  for- 
est resources.  For  more  than  twenty- five  years 
this  beloved  patriarch  was  associated  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Commission.  Dr.  Roth- 
rock spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  unselfish 
cause  of  conservation  and  thus  endeared  himself 
to  the  millions  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  It 
is  given  to  but  few  to  be  by  nature  so  lovable 
and  by  intention  so  useful.  Mr.  Pinchot's  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  conservation  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment  here.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
thing  that  Pennsylvania  has  contributed  to  Na- 
tional Forestry  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  example  which  she  has  set  by  doing  for  her- 
self. What  this  State  has  accomplished  in  for- 
estry has  led  and  encouraged  other  States  to 
undertake  forestry  programs. 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  now  finds  itself  possessed 
with  an  opportunity  to  contribute,  in  a  most 
substantial  way,  to  forestry  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  has  existed  in  the  past  close  and  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  as  to  certain  lines  of  endeavor. 
During  1922  Pennsylvania  received  Federal  co- 
operative funds  for  the  purpose  of  fire  protection 
in  the  amount  of  more  than  $25,000.  The  allot- 
ment for  1923  has  been  determined  as  $24,000, 
the  amount  which  is  now  the  maximum  sum 
that  a  single  State  may  receive.  There  has  been 
co-operation  also  in  such  lines  of  work  as  insect 
control  and  the  checking  of  the  spread  of  tree 
disease.  It  is  only,  however,  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  purchase  program  on  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  Unit  that  the  Forest  Service  can 
share  and  share  alike  with  the  State,  the  work- 
ing out  of  Pennsylvania's  forestry  problems. 

The  Allegheny  Purchase  Unit,  totaling  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  acres  and  suscep- 
tible to  expansion  to  more  than  a  million  acres, 
has  been  assigned  the  Federal  Government  and 
within  this  Unit  it  is  to  be  responsible  for  so 
handling  the  area  that  every  acre  of  land  and 
every  forest  resource  shall  be  put  to  and  kept  at 
the  use  to  which  it  is  best  suited,  having  always 
in  mind  the  most  good  to  the  gi'eatest  number  in 
the  long  run.  Within  the  Allegheny  Purchase 
Unit  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  proposes  to  carry 
out  the  slogan,  *' Restore  Penn's  Woods." 

Let  us  note  something  of  what  National  For- 
estry should  mean  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Within  the  All^heny  Purchase  Unit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  set  about  to  establish  a 
National  Forest.  The  unit  embraces  part  of  For- 
est, Warren,  Elk  and  McKean  counties  and  is 
most  appropriate  for  the  purposes  intended.  The 
present  highly  developed  industrial  conditions 
here  have  been  brought  about  laiigely  by  the  won- 
derful forest  resources  with  which  the  section 
was  endowed.  The  first  industry  here  was  that 
of  logging  selected  specimens  of  white  pine;  later 
the  hemlock  was  used  and  now  hardwoods  and 
all  are  taken. 

The  removal  of  the  forests  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  been  brought  about  through  the 
desire  to  make  the  land  available  for  farming. 
It  has  been  rather  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
forest  products.  It  is  generally  realized  that 
there  is  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  this 
r^on  that  is  suitable  for  agricultural  use,  thus 
the  establishment  of  a  forest  here  will  bring 
about  the  highest  use  of  the  land. 

Within  the  Allegheny  Purchase  Unit  is*  found 
the  region  of  optimum  development  of  eastern 
white  pine.  It  is  to  be  your  privilege  tomorrow 
to  visit  the  last  remaining  stand,  of  any  extent, 
of  virgin,  mature,  white  pine  timber  in  the  East. 
Fortunate  it  is  that  there  is  left  this  sample  of 
the  glory  that  was — sad  it  "will  be  should  this 
sample  go  the  way  of  all  the  rest  and  there  be 
no  chance  for  posterity  to  know  at  first  hand 
what  their  forefathers  found  here  and  appropri- 
ated to  their  own  use. 

.  The  forest  productiveness  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  is  such  as  to  make  the  growing  of 
successive  crops  of  timber  here  most  feasible. 
The  Federal  Government  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  so  fertile  a  field.  It  is  plannoti 
that  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  shall  produce 
timber  products  for  use  by  settlers  and  local  tim- 
ber using  industries. 

Through  the  maintenance  of  a  perpetual  forest 
cover  on  an  important  part  of  its  watershed,  the 
fiow  of  the  Allegheny  River  will  be  in  a  measure 
controlled  and  floods  less  likely  to  occur. 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  destined  to 
become  a  great  National  play  place.  Recreation- 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  touring — ^is  the  one 
personal,  direct  and  universal  use  to  which  for- 
ests can  be  and  are  put.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
the  Forest  Service  that  this  privilege  be  made 
available  to  all  and  within  the  forest  all  will  be 
welcome.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when, 
during  the  summers,  that  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around,  all  roads  lead  to  Allegheny  National  For- 
est. 

Important  though  such  benefits  as  I  have  jusi 
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enumerated  are,  it  is  intended  that  National  For- 
estry in  Pennsylvania  mean  more  than  a  local 
timber  supply,  watershed  protection  and  a  play 
place.  The  Forest  Service  is  interested  in  more 
than  the  area  included  within  the  National  For- 
ests. Its  interest  covers  the  whole  question  of  a 
National  timber  supply,  in  other  words,  a  Nation- 
al Forestry  policy.  Largely  our  future  timber 
supply  must  come  from  areas  outside  public 
ownership.  In  the  East  there  are  more  than  50,- 
000,000  acres  of  lands  which  should  be  kept 
permanently  productive  as  forest  lands.  At  the 
present  time  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  this  area  is 
in  State  or  Federal  ownership,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  during  the  next  fifty  years  as  much  as  33  1/3 
per  cent,  will  come  to  be  so  owned.  Thus  we 
realize  the  importance  of  the  practice  of  for- 
estry by  other  than  public  agencies. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  more 
than  14,000,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for  no  more 
useful  purpose  than  the  production  of  forest 
crops.  Should  the  State  continue  its  purchase 
policy  until  5,000,000  acres  were  included  in  your 
State  Forest,  and  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment come  to  own,  after  many  years,  within  the 
State  a  maximum  of  2,000,000  acres,  still  only 
one-half  the  forest  land  would  be  publicly  owned ; 
thus  it  is  apparent  that  forestry  within  Pennsyl- 
vania must  come  to  be  practiced  by  others  than 
the  State  and  Nation. 

It  is  planned  that  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est in  common  with  every  other  National  Forest 
shall  funjBtion  as  a  demonstration  area  where 
forestry  practices  can  be  seen  in  actual  operation 
and  that  it  will  serve  as  a  broadcasting  station 
for  dissemination  of  such  information  as  will  en- 
able private  owners  to  better  handle  their  for- 
ests. This  plan  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible 
the  increased  production  of  forest  products.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  before 
the  service  today  is  in  the  matter  of  aiding  in 
the  working  out  and  adoption  of  a  National  For- 
estry policy. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  *he  Federal  Forest 
Service  has  joined  hands  with  your  own  efficient 
and  effective  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Department. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  combined  efforts  of  all  per- 
sons and  agencies  interested  in  the  future  of  our 
forests  will  enable  National  Forestry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  come  to  mean  something  really  big.  The 
United  States  Forest  Service  is  anxious  to  merit 
and  receive  your  hearty  co-operation  and  active 
support.  Let  us  all  together  ''Restore  Penn's 
Woods.'' 


The  Preservation  of  Natural  Conditions  for 
Scientific  Investigation  and  Study 

By  John  W.  Harshberger 

(Concluded) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mountain  Forest  in  Sussex  County  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation  of  New  Jer- 
sey, comprising  7000  acres  of  deciduous  forest  on 
mountain  slopes.  It  includes  meadows  and 
swamps. 

Hackensack  Marsh,  located  about  5  miles  west 
from  Jersey  City  and  New  York  and.  easily 
reached  by  trolley  cars  out  from  Jersey  City. 
There  should  be  preserved  1000  acres  of  this 
marshland  on  account  of  its  interesting  vegeta- 
tion and  as  a  bird  preserve.  The  marsh  is  typical 
fen  with  reed  grass  (Phragmites  communis);  and 
cat  tail  (Typha  latifolia),  abundant.  See  Harsh- 
berger, John  W.,  and  Bums,  Vincent  G.:  The 
Vegetation  of  the  Hackensack  Marsh:  A  Typical 
American  Fen,  Transactions  of  the  Wagner  Free 
Institute  of  Science,  Vol.  IX,  Part  1,  May,  1919. 

Forests  at  East  Orange,  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality, comprising  about  800  acres  in  the  tract  of 
which  400  acres  is  in  forest. 

Deciduous  Forest  in  Essex  County,  controlled 
and  owned  by  the  Park  Commissioners.  There 
are  3365  acres  of  land  in  this  tract,  of  which  2050 
acres  is  in  hardwood. 

Forest  of  Newark  City,  comprising  approxi- 
mately 22,285  acres  of  land,  located  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Pequ«nnock  Creek  in  Morris  and 
Passaic  counties.  This  reserve  is  important  be- 
cause Pequannock  Creek  rises  in  Sussex  County 
and  unites  at  Pompton  with  the  Ringwood  River 
to  form  Pompton  River. 

Deciduous  Forest  on  Atlantic  Highlands.  A 
preserve  of  at  least  3  square  miles  should  be 
made  of  the  forest  covering  hill,  bluff  and  shore 
fronting  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Sandy  Hook. 
The  bluff,  shore  front  and  forest  have  become 
places  for  the  building  of  temporary  camps  and 
permanent  bungalows,  as  Atlantic  Highlands,  the 
nearest  post-office,  is  convenient  by  steamer  (1 
hour)  to  New  York  City.  See  Harshberger,  John 
W.:  The  Vegetation  of  the  Navesink  Highlands. 
Torreya  10:1-10,  June,  1910. 

Pine  Barren  Preserve,  located  in  Ocean 
County,  N.  J.,  2  miles  south  and  west  from  War- 
ren Grove.  An  area  of  8000  acres  of  coniferous 
forest,  heathland  (with  dwarf  pines)  hill  slopes, 
ponds,   including  some   fine  cedar   swamps,  and 
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savannas,  should  be  preserved.  Here  deer  roam 
undisturbed  and  a  heronry  of  the  large  blue  heron, 
comprising  100  neets  in  the  breeding  season,  is 
located.  See  Harshberger,  John  W.:  Vegetation 
of  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens,  1916:  143-144;  151- 
170. 

Pine  Barren  Coniferous  Forest.  This  com- 
prises  pine  forest,  cedar  swamps,  savannas  and 
deciduous  swamp  forest,  located  in  Burlington 
County,  3  miles  east  from  Atsion.  1000  square 
miles  of  this  county  should  be  preserved  by  the 
State. 

Sandy  shore,  coast  dunes,  shore  forest  and 
pond  vegetation  located  north  of  Bamegat  Inlet, 
and  between  Bamegat  Bay  and  Atlantic  Ocean, 
should  be  preserved.  Six  square  miles  of  this 
peninsula  south  of  Sea  Side  Park,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  should  be  preserved.  This  is 
the  longest  (12  miles)  piece  of  shore  front  in  the 
eastern  states  north  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
tract  comprises  ocean  beach,  bay  beach  dunes, 
forest,  salt-  and  fresh-water  ponds  and  marshes. 
See  Harshberger,  John  W. :  An  Ecological  Study 
of  the  New  Jersey  Strand  Flora,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.,  Phila.,  Dec,  1900,  pages  623-671;  Additional 
Observations  on  the  Strand  Flora  of  New  Jer- 
sey do  Oct.,  1902,  pages  642-649. 

Coast  Forest  and  Wandering  Dunes  at  Peer- 
mont,  N.  J.  One  half  square  mile  of  forest,  com- 
posed of  cedars,  hollies,  red  maples,  Spanish 
oaks,  sour  gums,  etc.,  should  be  preserved.  The 
forest  covers  the  landward  side  of  high  dunes 
(60  feet),  the  highest  on  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
The  wandering  dunes  ha\'e  invaded  and  killed 
the  forest  trees  in  part.  In  the  Spring,  the  forest 
floor  is  bright  with  columbine  (Aquil^ia  cana- 
densis), and  wood  geranium  (Geranium  Roberti- 
anum).  It  includes  some  salt  marsh,  located  be- 
hind the  forest.  The  nearest  station  is  at  Peer- 
mont  one  half  mile  north  of  the  area  which 
ought  to  be  preserved  by  the  State. 

Pine  Barren  Forest,  comprising  8000  acres  of 
forest  on  the  level  sandy  plain  of  South  New 
Jersey.  The  State  owns  5  tracts  in  South  New 
Jersey,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation.  See  Stone,  Witmer :  The  Plants 
of  Southern  New  Jersey  with  Especial  Reference 
to  the  Flora  of  the  Pine  Barrens,  Part  II,  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum,  1910. 

DELAWARE 

Cypress  Swamp,  covering  several  acres,  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Delaware,  in  Green- 
borough  Hundred,  near  Selbeyville,  on  the  east 
side  of  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  is  being  drained 
for  commercial  purposes. 


Forest  in  Nanticoke,  Georgetown,  Dagsborough 
and  Gumborough  Hundreds,  comprising  100  acres, 
covers  light  sandy  soil  and  forms  considerable 
undrained  swampland.  See  Sterrett,  W.  D. :  Re- 
port on  Forest  Conditions  in  Delaware  and  a 
Forest  Policy  for  the  State.  Bull.  82,  D^aware 
College  A^cultural  Experiment  Station,  De- 
cember, 1908. 

Delaware  Sand-bar  Land.  There  is  a  sand-bar 
in  Delaware  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  one- 
half  to  one-and-a-half  miles  wide  and  over  20 
miles  long,  extending  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Fenwick  Light.  Most  of 
this  land  belongs  to  the  State  and  the  praetica- 
bility  and  advisability  of  the  State  establishing 
forests  upon  it  is  self-evident.  It  is  recomm^ided 
in  Sterrett's  report  that  this  land  be  set  aside 
by  the  State  of  Delaware  as  a  forest.  For  de- 
tailed statement  and  plans  for  afforestation  see 
the  bulletin  above  mentioned.  See  Snow,  Letitia 
M. :  Some  Notes  on  the  Ecology  of  the  Delaware 
Coast.  The  Botanical  Gazette,  XXXIV:  284-306, 
Oct.,  1902;  Progressive  and  Retrogressive 
Changes  in  the  Plant  Associations  of  the  Dela- 
ware Coast.  The  Botanical  Gazette  LV:  45-55, 
January,  1913. 

MABTLAND 

See  The  Plant  Life  of  Maryland,  by  Forrest 
Shreve,  M.  A.  Chrysler,  F.  H.  Blodgett  and  F.  W. 
Besley,  Maryland  Weather  Service,  Vol.  Ill, 
Baltimore,  1910. 

Marshland  near  Choptank  River  of  unusual  in- 
terest, comprises  about  100  acres  in  Caroline 
County,  10  miles  from  Easton,  Md. 

Coniferous  Forest  of  10-15  acres,  comprises  a 
typical  southern  swamp  of  sphagnum  moss,  tama- 
rack, and  some  black  spruce.  It  is  located  in 
Garrett  County,  Md.,  near  Fairville,  8  miles  from 
Oakland,  Md. 

Patapeco  State  Forest  Reserve,  comprises  829 
square  miles  of  mountainous  deciduous  forest  and 
is  located  along  the  Patapeco  River  in  Howard 
and  Baltimore  counties  between  Avalon  and  Hal- 
lofield,  MVl.,  near  enough  to  Baltimore  to  be  ap- 
preciated as  a  recreation  ground.  The  forest 
cover  is  essential  in  regulating  the  supply  of 
water  furnished  to  the  industrial  plants  between 
Relay  and  Albertspn. 

Mountainous  deciduous  forest,  comprising  823 
acres,  known  as  Swallow  Falls  Reserve.  It  is  lo- 
cated near  Swallow  Falls,  Garrett  County,  Md. 
See  Besley,  F.  W.:  Forests  of  Maryland,  1916;  37. 

Kindness  Forest  Reserve  is  located  in  Garrett 
County,   Maryland.     It   comprises  206  acres  of 
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mountainous  deciduous  forest.  See  Besley,  F. 
W.:  Forests  of  Maryland,  1916;  37. 

Skipnish  State  Forest  Reserve,  comprises  888 
acres  of  deciduous  mountain  forest,  located  in 
Garrett  County,  3  miles  west  from  Oakland,  Md. 
See  Besley,  F.  W. :  Forests  of  Maryland,  1916;  37. 

Magnolia  bogs,  located  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
along  Indian  Creek  and  its  eastern  branch'  as  at 
Ammendale,  Hollywood,  Riverdale,  Hyattsville, 
Bladensburg,  Reform  School  and  Deanewood.  See 
McAtee,  W.  L.:  A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  index 
map.  Bulletin  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, No.  1,  May,  1918,  pages  74-90.  To  be 
preserved. 

Plummer's  Island,  in  the  Upper  Potomac,  the 
home  of  the  Washington  Biologists'  Field  Club, 
has  been  described  as  to  its  fauna  in  at  least  290 
articles.     See  item  above. 

HISTOBIO  AND  OTHER  TREES  WORTH 
PRESERVATION 

Maryland 

Tulips  on  St.  John's  College  Campus,  Annap- 
olis. 
Wye  Mills  Oak  near  Fiaston. 
St.  Paul's  Oak  near  Chestertown. 

Pennsylvania 

Playwicky  Oak  near  Wrightstown. 

Trees  in  Bartram  's  "Garden,  West  Philadelphia. 

Trees  in  Painter's  Arboretum,  Lima,  Delaware 
County. 

Trees  in  John  Evan's  Arboretum,  Ithan  Creek. 

Sassafras  tree  in  Friend's  Graveyard,  Hor- 
sham, Bucks  County. 

Sunset  Oak,  George  School,  Bucks  County. 

Sequoia  gigantea,  near  lima,  Delaware  County. 

New  Jersey 

Haddon  Yew  Trees,  Haddonfield. 

Basking  Ridge  Oak. 

Big  White  Oak,  Friends'  Burial  Ground,  Salem. 

Big  White  Oak  at  Crosswicks. 

Mt.  Royal  Oak,  Mt.  Royal. 

Mantua  Oak,  Mantua. 

VIRQINIA 

Dismal  Swamp,  comprises  about  1000  square 
miles  of  coniferous  and  deciduous  forest.  Within 
its  area  are  hygrophile  forests,  swampland  and 
Lake  Drummond  tapped  by  a  canal  (the  Lake 
Drummond   Drainage    Canal)    deep   enough   for 


good  sized  motor  boats.  It  is  located  south  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  good  hotels  are  found.  As 
it  is  in  danger  of  drainage  and  fires,  it  should 
be  preserved  by  the  State  as  a  forest.  See 
Kearney,  Thomas  H. :  Report  on  a  Botanical 
Survey  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Region.  Contribu- 
tions from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  Vol. 
V,  No.  6,  1901. 

Deciduous  Swamp  Forest  and  Lobolly  Pine 
Forest,  located  at  Cape  Henry,  10  miles  east  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  It  comprises  about  300  acres  of 
high  dunes  and  sandy  shore.  The  area  was  used 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  during  the  World  War 
for  fortifications  and  proving  ground.  See  Stave- 
ly,  Margaret  C. :  The  V^etation  of  the  Wander- 
ing Dunes  at  Cape  Henry,  Va.,  and  Dismal 
Swamp.    Forest  Leaves,  XV:  133-135,  June,  1916. 

Lynchburg  City  Forest,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  com- 
prises 7000  acres  of  land  situated  northwest  of 
the  city  on  the  Blue  Ridge.  See  American  For- 
estry 2:  238. 

Staunton,  Va.,  City  Forest,  situated  south  of 
the  city  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  comprises  5000  acres 
of  low  mountain  land,  mostly  cut  over. 

A  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  deciduous 
and  eastern  coniferous  forest,  includes  mixed 
hemlock  and  hardwoods.  It  is  found  in  ravines 
and  along  creeks  in  Smyth  County,  3  miles  from 
Comers.  Rock,  Va.  It  is  a  splendid  stand  of  tall, 
dense  hemlock,  almost  pure  in  spots  or  with  a 
mixture  of  hardwoods.  It  forms  a  dense,  native 
undergrowth  with  a  variety  of  habitat. 

Luray  Cavern  at  Tjuray,  Page  County,  Va.,  has 
raagnificant  galleries  and  halls  with  fine  sta- 
lactites and  stalagmites.  It  has  a  remarkable  eave 
fauna.  Being  in  private  hands  an  admission  fee 
is  charged  to  maintain  the  cave  and  electric  lights 
for  illuminating  purposes. 

Stony  Man  Mountain  Summit,  comprises  about 
20  acres  of  rocky  exposure  with  rare  plants  and 
scattered  tree  growth.  It  should  be  preserved  by 
the  State.  It  is  located  near  Highland,  Page 
County,  Va.,  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  20  miles 
east  of  Luray,  Va. 

Shenandoah  National  Forest  comprises  165,000 
acres  of  mountain  deciduous  forest,  located  in 
Rockingham,  Augusta,  Bath  and  Highland 
Counties,  Va.,  and  Pendleton  County,  W.  Va. 
It  protects  the  watershed  of  the  Shen- 
andoah River  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  James  rivers.  On  the  area  and  still 
intact  are  trench  systems  constructed  during  the 
Civil  War  and  under  the  supervision  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  It  is  presented  by  the  nation.  See 
Science,  Oct.  4,  1918:  342. 

Deciduous    and    eastern    coniferous    mountain 
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torest  of  102,000  acres  situated  in  Buckingham, 
Nelson;  Amherst,  Botetourt  and  Bedford  Coun- 
ties, Va.  It  protects  the  watershed  of  the  James 
River  and  is  located  3  or  4  miles  from  Natural 
Bridge,  Va.  It  is  expected  that  visitors  to  the 
r^ion  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  forest  affords  for  recreation  and  out- 
door life  in  the  mountains.  Preserved  by  the 
nation. 

Natural  Bridge  and  its  Ravine  is  along  a  rocky 
river  at  Natural  Bridge  in  Rockland  County,  Va. 
It  was  presented  by  George  III  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  1774.  See  Harshberger,  John  W.:  The 
Forest  at  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  Forest 
Leaves  IX:  42-44,  June,  1903. 

Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Forest  of  500  acres, 
located  at  Konnarock,  Smyth  County,  Va.,  3 
miles  from  post-office.  The  tract  is  owned  by 
the  Douglas  Land  Company,  Marion,  Va.  The 
president  of  this  company  is  Douglas  Robinson, 
14  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  The  company 
operates  a  farm  for  Mr.  Robinson.  The  farm 
dwelling  is  used  as  a  country  retreat  by  the 
Robinsons.  Mrs.  Robinson  (Roosevelt's  sister)  is 
much  interested  in  botany.  She  has  expressed 
herself  as  anxious  to  retain  the  splendid  virgin 
stand  of  hemlock  intact  as  a  relic  of  the  growth 
once  prevalent.  The  stand  is  dense  and  tall,  hem- 
lock pure  in  spots;  elsewhere  a  mixture  of  hard- 
woods and  dense  native  undergrowth.  There  are 
a  variety  of  sites,  creek  and  small  boggy  spots. 

WEST  vmannA 

See  Hopkins,  Andrew  D. :  Periodical  Events 
and  Natural  Law  as  Guides  to  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Practice.  Monthly  Weather  Review 
Supplement  No.  9,  Washington,  1918 ;  Millspaugh, 
Charles  F.:  Flora  of  West  Virginia,  Publication 
of  Botanical  Series  Field,  Columbian  Museum, 
Vol  I,  No.  2,  June,  189C;  Brooks,  A.  B.:  Fores- 
try and  Wood  Industries  W.  Va.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Vol.  V,  Morgantown,  1910. 

Tract  of  Red  Spruce  Forest,  located  in  eastern 
West  Virginia.  See  W.  Va.  Geol.  Survey  5:  90- 
104.    Location,  to  be  selected. 

Cranesville  Swamp.  A  swampy  area,  fre- 
quented by  collectors  from  Washington  and  West 
Virginia  Universities.  Located  near  the  W.  Va.- 
Md.  boundary  line,  in  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 

Spruce  Knob,  1/4  to  1/2  square  miles  of  moun- 
tain forest,  with  white  pine,  red  spruce,  etc.  See 
W.  Va.  Geol.  Survey  5:  227.  Located  in  Pendle- 
ton County,  W.  Va.,  20  miles  west  of  Franklin. 

Cranberry  Glades,  250-300  acres  deciduous 
eastern  conifer  and  mountain  forest,  rocks, 
swamps,  each  open  area  separated  from  the  other 


by  stream.  Located  in  Pocohontas  Connty,  W. 
Va.    See  W.  Va.  Geol.  Survey  6:  247-349. 

New  River  Gorg^  Fayette  County,  W.  Va., 
with  deciduous  and  mountain  forest,  noted  for  its 
wild  beauty,  with  the  Hawk 's  Nest,  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock,  1,192  feet  above  the  ground.  About  20 
square  miles.    Located  near  Ganley^  W.  Va. 

Ice  Mountain  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  area 
on  the  east  side  of  Lost  River,  Hampshire  County, 
W,  Va.  It  is  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that 
large  deposits  of  ice  anumg  the  loose  boulders  on 
the  mountain  side  remain  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. The  elevation  is  only  about  1000  feet,  and 
yet  plants  growing  there  are  found  only  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  at  approximate  elevations  of 
4000  feet. 

Tributary  of  French  Creek,  flows  into  the  Buck- 
hannon  River,  4  miles  south  of  Buekhann<m,  Up- 
shire  County,  W.  Va.  It  represents  different 
conditions  from  the  Cranberry  Gladee.  The 
plants  and  animals  are  typical  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  State,  which  lies  between  the  ridges  of 
the  AUeghanies  and  the  Ohio  River. 

Kates  Mountain.  WeU-known  to  summer 
visitors  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  near  White 
Sudphur  Springs  in  W.  Ya.  A  mountain  re- 
markable for  rare  herbs  and  orchids.  The  box 
huckleberry,  Gayltisaceia  brachycerOf  is  found  on 
this  mountain,  adding  another  locality  where  this 
apparently  rare  species  grows.* 


To  encourage  nse  of  the, recreational  fadlities 
of  the  State  Forests^  the  Department  of  Forestry 
has  authorized  the  construction  of  seven  addi* 
tional  public  camp  grounds  this  fall  These  new 
camp  grounds,  and  the  eleven  similar  reereationsl 
areas  which .  were  develoi>ed  last  spring,  will 
provide  headquarters  for  hunters  who  go  into  the 
woods  this  fall. 

Several  camp  grounds  will  be  equixyped  with 
log  lean-tos,  stone  fir^Iaces^  walled-up  springs, 
garbago  cans,  comfort  stations,  and  in  scHne  in- 
stances, public  telephones.  TTse  of  the  camp 
grounds  will  be  free  to  the  public,  but  pennits, 
which  will  be  issued  by  the  local  forest  officers, 
will  be  required  when  campers  desire  to  occupy 
a  site  for  more  than  two  days. 

Three  of  the  new  camps  will  be  equipped  and 
situated  particularly  for  the  use  of  automobile 
tourists  who  carry  camping  outfits  with  than. 
These  camp  grounds,  however,  are  not  restricted 
to  their  use.  Four  other  new  camp  grounds  will 
be  prepared  by  the  Deiwrtment  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  sportsmen  and  campers. 


•Since  this  article  was  written,  the  boot  hacUeberrr  ha« 
■  been  located  in  three  other  conntiei  in  West  Vifiittia. 
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EDITORIALS 

IN  the  October  issne^  Forest  Leaves  published 
a  notice  of  the  movement  looking  to  the 
placing  of  a  bronze  Memorial  Tablet  in  the 
Department  of  Forestry  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Capitol  Building  at  Harrisbnrg,  com- 
memorating the  services  of  Dr.  Joseph  Trimble 
Rothrock;  who  so  faithfully  and  efi&ciently  served 
and  promoted  the  forestry  interests  of  our  State 
and  Country  throughout  his  lifetime.  The  project 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
of  Pennsylvania — ^Dr.  H.  S.  Drinker,  Major  R.  Y. 
Stuart,  Colonel  H.  W.  Shoemaker,  Mr.  George  W. 
Wirt,  and  Prof.  Jos.  S.  Illick. 

Friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Eothrock,  who 
desire  to  aid  in  the  ereetion  of  this  memorial, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  $1,500.00,  should 
mail  their  contributions  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Drinker, 
Chairman  of  Committee,  Merion,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
posed tablet  inscription,  which  is  to  be  headed  by 
a  medallion  portrait  of  Dr.  Rothrock  to  be 
modelled  by  the  eminent  sculptor.  Dr.  Robert 
Tait  McKenzie,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(Proposed  Tablet  Inscription) 

To 

JOSEPH  TRIMBLB  ROTHROCK 

Born  AprU  9,  1889,  Died  June  2,  1922. 

Patriot,    Soldier,   Pioneer.   Forester,   Botanist,   Sportsman, 

Phirsictan,     Educator,     Author,     Public     Servant, 

DistiDguished  Citisen,  Lorlnff  Husband  and  Father. 

The  Father  of  Forestry  in  Pennsylyania 

First  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania 

Active   and   Devoted   Member  of  the  Pennsylvania   State 

Forest  Commission   from  1893   until   His   Death 

H.   D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1867 

Professor  of  Botany  at  Pennsylvania   State  College   and 

later  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

A  Leader  in  the  Conservation  of  our  Forests  and  Streams 

One  of  ttie  Founders  and  a  Life-long  Member  and  Officer 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 

Vice-president  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  American   Foresters 

Founder  and  Promoter  of  the  State  Forest  Academy  and 

of  the  Mont  Alto  Sanatorium 

In  his  life,  he  exemplified  the  typical  traits  and  virtues 
of  American  manhood,  and  In  his  death  he  left  us  the 
memory  and  example  of  one  who  embodied  in  his  character 
and  life — "Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report." 

From  His  Friends. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  will  be  held  in  the  Gtold  Room 
of  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia,  313  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  at  3  P.  M.,  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1922.  We  hope  that  all  of  our  members 
who  can  will  attend. 


Burned  Forests  Build  No  Homes 

EVERY  year  forest  fires  in  the  United  States 
destroy  or  damage  sufficient  timber  to 
build  homes  for  the  entire  population  of  a 
city  the  size  of  Washington,  D.  C;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Denver,  Col.;  or  San  Francisco,  CaL,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  just  issued  by  the  Forest 
Service^  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  area  burned  over  each  year,  it  is  said, 
is  equal  to  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  reaching  from 
New  York  City  to  Denver,  Col. 

The  publication  directs  attention  to  the  fact 
that  fifteen  years  ago  the  bulk  of  public  senti- 
ment against  forest  fires  was  in  the  East.  To- 
day it  is  in  the  West,  where  61  per  eent.  of  the 
remaining  timber  supply  of  the  country  is  lo- 
cated. Over  81,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  that 
were  formerly  covered  with  timber  are  logged  off 
or  burned  and  completely  denuded  of  tree  growth. 
The  solution  of  forestry  problems,  experts  say, 
lies  largely  in  fire  prevention  and  reforestation. 

The  National  Forests,  which  contain  498  billion 
board  feet  of  merchantable  timbw,  or  23  per  cent, 
of  the  remaining  timber  in  the  country,  are  said 
to  bear  an  important  relation  to  an  adequate 
future  wood  supply  for  the  nation.  These  forests 
are  today  receiving  protection  from  forest  fires 
and  are  being  cut  to  a  limited  extent  so  as  to 
maintain  a  continuous  production  of  new  forests. 

The  fire  loss  in  the  National  Forests  was 
limited  in  1921  to  376,208  acres.  A  total  of  5,851 
fires  occurred;  75  per  cent,  of  which  were  due  to 
human  agencies  and  could  have  been  prevented 
by  care  on  the  part  of  forest  users.  The  direct 
loss  amounted  to  $212,182  worth  of  timber  and 
forage  destroyed,  and  $512,106  was  spent  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  fire  fighting. 

Fires   in   the   National   Forests   of  Montana, 
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Idaho,  Waahingtoni  Oregon  and  California  num- 
bered 3,843  or  65  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  the 
National  Forests  of  Arkansas  and  Florida,  354 
fires  bnmed  over  118,500  acres. 


Mine  Caves  and  Reforestation 

K  E.  Olepper 

IK  the  Anthracite  Coal  Region  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  forest  land  growing  noth- 
ing but  brush  and  scrub  oak.  Some  of  the 
owners  of  these  lands,  coal  companies  mainly,  are 
very  loath  to  spend  any  more  money  than  will 
protect  the  land  frpm  fire.  Some  owners  made 
statements  to  the  effeet  that  they  were  not  in- 
terested in  what  was  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  but  only  in  what  was  under  the  surface. 
It  is  evident  now  that  they  are  int^^ested  in  what 
is  on  the  surface,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
tecting it  from  fire. 

On  many  mountain  sides  evidences  can  be  seen 
of  mine  caves  and  subsidences.  These  subsidences 
are  often  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
depth.  It  is  estimated  that  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  when  the  mine  timbers  become  rot- 
ted, these  subsidences  will  in  many  places  '' pock- 
mark''  whole  mountain  sides.  With  reforesta- 
tion in  view  such  a  condition  will  make  planting 
very  difficult.  On  the  other  hand  trees  that  are 
planted  now  will  suffer  loss  when  the  ground 
begins  to  settle.  The  very  uneven  surface  will 
make  the  operation  difiObult  when  it  is  time  to 
cut  them. 

To  the  forester  who  has  not  had  actual  con- 
tact with  mine  caves  it  may  not  appear  much  of 
a  problem.  However,  from  i>ast  experiences  the 
coal  companies  know  that  in  a  few  years  after 
mining  operations  cease  in  a  certain  locality  the 
surface  starts  to  settle.  Such  being  the  case  it  is 
hard  to  say  just  how  far  a  forester  should  go  in 
advocating  reforestation  on  these  areas.  Natural 
regeneration  amounts  to  little  or  nothing  at 
present. 

In  dealing  with  large  coal  companies  a  forester 
must  be  able  to  predict  definitely  good  paying  re- 
turns before  they  will  even  consider  an  outlay  of 
money.  It  is  certain  that  loss  due  to  subsidences 
can  be  expected  if  reforestation  is  started  now. 
How  great  or  how  small  the  loss  would  be  can  not 
be  determined.  But  the  matter  can  not  be  drop- 
ped for  twenty  years,  at  which  time  the  under- 
mined surfaces  will  have  subsided,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  reforest. 

The  practical  solution  appears  to  be  to  advo- 
cate reforestation  on  land  that  is  undermined 


with  the  expectation  that  some  loss  will  result. 
The  trees  that  do  survive  should  pay  for  the 
initial  investment,  considering  the  steady  in- 
crease in  stumpage  prices,  assuming  that  fire  is 
kept  out. 


Planting  Carolina  Poplar  for  Paper  Pulp 

John  W.  Kflfler 

CIVILIZATION  must  pay  homage  to 
pioneers.  Individuals  who  spend  their 
time  and  money  working  out  and  perfect- 
ing plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  wel- 
fare deserve  our  commendation.  Tears  ago  when 
newsprint  paper  was  first  made  from  wood  pulp 
there  was  little  thought  of  a  shortage  of  raw 
stuffs,  but  that  time  is  already  upon  us. 

Pennsylvania  is  now  importing  74%  of  its 
paper  wood  from  Canada  and  the  South.  Canada 
is  considering  the  passing  of  a  law  which  will 
prohibit  tl^e  export  of  this  product,  upon  which 
the  many  mills  in  Pennsylvania  so  largely  depend. 
It  is  evident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  our  sapp^j  of 
paper  wood.  But  where  can  we  go  for  itt  The 
large  timber  holdings  in  the  South  are  nearly 
gone.  The  supply  in  the  Lake  States  is  altogether 
gone  and  we  must  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  With 
a  water  transportation  rate  of  $25.00  and  rail 
transportation  of  $33.00  per  thousand  feet,  from 
the  Northwest  into  Pennsylvania,  it  is  evident 
that  the  3,000,000  idle  acres  in  Pennsylvania 
which  should  be  planted  with  trees  must  be  put 
to  work  and  we  must  grow  the  wood  we  use. 

The  need  for  wood  pulp  is  brought  out  forcibly 
when  we  realize  that  225  acres  of  century  old 
timber  must  be  cut  to  supply  the  newsprint  paper 
for  one  Sunday  issue  of  one  eastern  newspaper, 
and  2,900  acres  are  cut  over  to  furnish  one  day's 
supply  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States. 

The  growing  of  Carolina  poplar  has  been  tried 
on  a  small  scale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forestry  and  several  paper  companies  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  varying  degrees  of  success.  It 
remained  for  Mr.  Lynn  A.  Brua,  a  progressive 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  of  HoUidaysburg^  to 
make  what  appears  to  be  the  first  successful 
plantation  on  a  commercial  scale. 

In  1912^  Mr.  Brua  purchased  250  two  year  old 
Carolina  poplar  seedlings,  that  were  from  8  to 
10  feet  in  height.  These  were  planted  thirty  feet 
apart  on  the  bottomlands  along  the  border  of 
his  farm.  Today,  after  eleven  growing  seasons, 
these  trees  are  all  growing  and  average  45  feet 
in  hei^t  and  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter 
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breast  high.  A  number  of  them  are  more  than 
50  feet  high  and  have  a  breast  high  diameter  of 
12  inches.  This  planting  inspired  Mr.  Brua  to 
establish  a  commercial  plantation. 

During  the  fall  of  1921,  Mr.  Brua  pruned  a 
number  of  poplar  trees  near  Altoona.  The  last 
year 's  growth  of  the  pruned  branches  were  made 
into  cuttings  8  to  9  inches  long.  These  cuttings 
were  placed  in  moist  sand  in  a  <^ellar  during  the 
winter,  to  prevent  drying  put  and  encourage 
"callousing.'* 

Sixty  acres  of  sandy  loam  bottomlands  along 
the  Juniata  River  were  selected  for  the  planting. 
The  area  i0  level  and  from  8  to  12  feet  above  the 
river  bed.  The  tract  was  plowed  in  the  fall  so 
that  the  action  of  the  frost  would  break  up  the 
ground,  and  the  following  spring  it  was  well 
harrowed. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1922,  the  cuttings 
were  removed  from  the  cellar  and  planted.  The 
roots  had  already  started  to  shoot  on  some  of 
them.  A  hole  was  made  in  the  loose  sandy  soil 
with  a  small  paddle^  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
wide  and  the  cutting  set  with  the  top  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  ground.  The  paddle  was  forced 
into  the  ground  and  pressed  toward  the  cutting 
several  times  to  pack  the  ground  around  it,  and 
then  the  soil  was  firmed  with  the  foot  so  that 
from  one  to  two  inches  of  the  cutting  remained 
out  of  the  ground. 

The  cuttings  were  spaced  9x9  feet  apart.  A 
marked  chain  was  used  to  get  the  exact  distance 
and  the  general  directions  were  gotten  by  stakes 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Because  of  a  very  troublesome  wild  morning 
glory  that  grows  prolifically  on  this  area  and 
chokes  out  all  tender  growth,  it  was  necessary 
to  hoe  around  each  cutting  during  the  month  of 
June  to  kill  these  vines.  The  summer  weeds 
were  kept  down  'by  cultivating  with  a  harrow  both 
with  and  across  the  rows,  during  the  month  of 
June. 

The  growing  season  of  the  year  1922  was  one  of 
the  driest  on  record  in  this  locality.  In  spite  of 
the  unusual  season,  95%  of  the  cuttings  have 
come  through  and  grown  well.  They  are  from 
8  inches  to  6  feet  in  height,  the  average  being 
about  2%  feet.  The  fall  weeds  will  be  crushed 
by  the  winter  snows  and  the  growth  next  year 
should  put  all  trees  well  above  weeds  of  all  kinds, 
so  that  no  further  cultivating  will  be  necessary. 

Carolina  poplar  sprouts  readily  from  the 
stump,  and  several  crops  can  be  harvested  without 
replanting  this  area. 

These  trees  which  are  9x9  feet  apart  will 
grow  more  rapidly  in  height  than  the  border 


trees  which  are  30  feet  apart  and  a  tall  straight 

trunk  free  from  large  limbs  should  develop. 
Next  spring  Mir.  Brua  expects  to  fill  in  the 

5%  of  failed  places. 
The  cost  of  establishing  this  plantation  was 

approximately  as  follows: 

31,000  cuttings  @  $1.00  per  M $  31.00 

Plowing  and  harrowing 60.75 

Planting,  8  men  12  days  @  $3.00 288.00 

Hoeingy  3  men  24  days  @  $3.00 2160)0 

Cultivating 134.00 

Total  $729.75 

Average  cost  per  acre  12.17 

In  20  years  there  should  be  470  trees  per  acre 
that  should  produce  one-half  cord  of  wood  each 
01:  more  than  14,000  cords  on  the  tract.  In  1921 
the  average  cost  of  Carolina  poplar  and  aspen 
at  the  Pennsylvania  mills  was  $22.58  per  cord. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  Carolina  poplar  for 
pulp,  the  small  expense  of  establishing  planta- 
tions and  the  rapid  growth  that  the  tree  makeSy 
laige  plantings  will  no  doubt  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 


Department  of  Forestry  Makes  White  Pine 
Survey  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

J.  S.  nUck 

WHITE  pine  is  one  of  the  most  important 
timber  trees  of  Pttinsylvania.  It  has 
many  enemies.  One  of  them  is  the 
White  Pine  Blister  Rust,  imported  from  Europe 
on  small  white  pine  seedlings.  This  disease  is 
now  established  in  all  of  the  New  England  States 
and  in  New  York>  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Lately  it 
has  appeared  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  some  of 
these  places  the  blister  rust  situation  is  serious 
and  special  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  control 
this  destructive  disease. 

The  White  Pine  Blister  fiust  occurred  in 
Pennsylvania  from  1916  to  1918,  when  it  was 
found  near  Reading,  Berks  County;  Spring  House 
and  Penllyn,  Montgomery  County;  near  Philadel- 
phia; near  Delaware  Water  Gap^  Monroe  County; 
and  near  Penn's  Creek,  Cambria  County.  Dur- 
ing these  three  years  only  one  stftge  of  the  dis- 
ease— ^that  which  occurs  on  white  pine — was  re- 
ported. All  deceased  trees  were  destroyed  and 
no  record  of  its  occurrence  within  the  State  dur- 
ing 1919  and  1920  are  at  hand. 

On  September  26,  1921,  S.  B.  Detweiler,  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  found  the  alter- 
nate stage  of  the  disease  on  the  leaves  of  black 
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eurrantfl  growing  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Letehy 
Lord,  at  Fiqninnnk,  Wayne  Coontyy  Pa.  During 
October  the  disease  was  also  found  on  the  estate 
of  W.  A.  Lathrop,  Montrose,  Susquehanna  County, 
and  at  a  few  additional  places  in  Wayne  Ck>unty. 
As  soon  as  the  re-appearance  of  the  disease 
in  Pennsylvania  was  reported,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  pf  Forestry  began  to  collect  infor- 
mation about  the  disease  and  made  plans  to  as- 
certain its  real  status,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet 
any  situation  that  might  arise.  A  special  study 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  and  the  distri- 
bution of  currants  and  gooseberries  and  white 
pine  was  agreed  to  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Department  of  For- 
estry. It  was  decided  that  the  three  prerequisites 
of  successful  and  practical  control  measures  are: 

(1)  Blister  rust  survey. 

(2)  Ribes  (currant  and  gooseberry)  survey. 

(3)  White  ]»ne  survey. 

Numerous  conferences  of  persons  interested  in 
white  pine  were  held.  They  resulted  in  a  working 
plan  for  handling  the  situation  in  the  State. 
Among  other  results  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  which  received  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000  for  blister  rust  control  work>  would 
take  care  pf  (1)  the  blister  rust  survey  and  (2) 
the  ribes  survey;  and  that  the  Department  of 
Forestry  would  make  (3)  the  white  pine  survey. 

Before  undertaking  the  field  work  of  the  white 
pine  survey^  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry  made  a  careful  study  of  the  white  pine 
survey  methods  used  in  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States,  where  the  blister  rust  has  been 
present  since  about  1908.  A  standard  form  was 
developed  upon  which  can  be  recorded  all  neces- 
sary field  data.  A  separate  form  is  filled  out  for 
each  forest  property  upon  which  white  pine  oc- 
enrs  in  commercial  quantities. 

Bepresentatives  of  the  Department  pf  Forestry 
began  the  field  work  of  the  white  pine  survey 
early  in  April,  1922,  and  by  the  aid  of  May  had 
eompleted  the  surveys  pf  Wayne  and  Susquehanna 
Counties.  Every  commercial  stand  occurring  in 
these  two  counties  was  examined,  and  a  separate 
report  prepared  for  each  forest  property  upon 
which  white  pine  was  found  in  commercial 
quantities. 

The  white  pine  survey  of  Wayne  County  shows 
that  there  are  107  owners  of  white  pine  within 
the  eounty.  The  total  estimated  volume  of  mer- 
chantable white  pine  in  the  county  is  1,977,575 
board  feet,  of  which  886^950  board  feet  occur  in 
mixed  stands  and  1,091,625  board  feet  in  pure 
stands.  On  77  of  the  107  forest  properties  white 
pine  is  present  in  merchantable  sizes.    The  mer- 


chantable trees  are  distributed  over  476  aeni^ 
and  the  unmerchantable  cover  approximately  774 
acres  of  forest  land.  In  addition  there  are  ^726 
acres  upon  which  scattered  unmerchantable  white 
pine  occurs  in  small  quantities.  It  follows,  there- 
lore^  that  on  only  5,976  acres  out  of  a  total  of 
283,707  acres  of  forest  land  is  white  {nne  found. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  ^'Bibee"  (eurrants 
and  gooseberries)  are  pres^it  on  102  of  the  107 
forest  properties  upon  which  white  pine  occurs. 
On  only  7  of  these  properties  is  it  epmmoo,  on 
16  it  is  sparse,  and  on  79  it  is  rare. 

The  survey  of  Susquehanna  County  shows  that 
white  pine  occurs  in  only  14  of  the  39  etril 
divisions  which  make  up  the  eounty.  It  la  present 
in  commercial  quantities  on  (mly  40  propertieiy 
and  the  estimated  volume  of  merehanlahle  ma- 
terial within  the  county  is  780,500  board  feet 
Merchantable  white  pine  occurs  on  only  92  acres, 
and  unmerchantable  white  pine  on  51  aerss. 
Scattered  white  pine  grows  on  apfNnoximately 
3,000  additional  acres.  It  follows  that  out  of  a 
total  area  of  180,000  acres  of  forest  land,  oaly 
about  3,143  carry  a  growth  of  white  pine. 

Of  the  40  properties  in  Susquehanna  County 
upon  which  wild  ribes  (currants  and  gooseberries) 
are  found,  they  are  common  on  only  2y  sparse  en 
11,  and  rare  on  27  properties.  Two  owners  of 
white  pine  have  already  destroyed  all  cultivated 
currants  and  gooseberries  on  their  properties,  and 
other  owners  are  contemplating  the  same  control 
measures. 

The  survey  pf  these  two  counties  shows  that 
white  pine  is  a  subordinate  member  in  the  forest 
structure.  Nowhere  in  the  two  counties  is  it 
abundant.  The  stands  are  widely  distributed  and 
the  forest  properties  in  both  counties  are  small 
to  medium  in  size.  In  Wayne  County  tiiere  are 
only  4  forest  holdings  that  exceed  2^000  acres  in 
size;  and  in  Susquehanna  County  there  are  only 
3  forest  properties  that  are  over  500  acres  in 
size.  The  small-sized  forest  holdings  and  the 
scattered  stands  pf  white  pine  hdp  to  make  con- 
trol measures  easy.  Furth«in<Hre>  there  is  no 
need  for  alarm  for  the  native  currants  and  goose- 
berries are  rare  to  sparse  within,  and  in  cloee 
proximity  to,  all  stands  of  white  pine. 

The  White  Pine  Blister  Bust  develops  in  the 
young  bark  of  pines  with  five  needles  in  a  clusto*, 
and  produces  blisters  that  become  filled  with 
yellow  dust-like  seeds  called  spores.  In  time  the 
disease  completely  girdles  the  infected  trees  and 
branches  and  kills  them.  The  spores  (seeds) 
mature  during  May  and  Jub)s  and  are  then 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  Those  lodging  on 
currant  and  gooseberry  leaves  develop  a  rust  on 
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the  underside  of  the  leaves.  The  rust  eontinnes 
its  development  by  producing  another  set  of 
spores  which  are  scattered  from  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  leaves^  and  those  lodging  upon  healthy 
pine  trees  start  to  develop  into  yellow  blisters. 
The  life  cycle  of  the  disease  includes  one  stage 
of  growth  on  white  pine  and  another  on  the 
eaves  of  currants  and  gooseberries.  It  cannot 
complete  its  growth  on  white  pine  alone. 

This  unusual  life  history  of  the  disease  helps 
make  the  situation  in  Wayne  and  Susquehanna 
Counties  rather  hopeful,  for  neither  the  white 
pine  nor  currants  and  gooseberries  are  abundant 
and  they  are  not  closely  mixed  with  one  another. 
The  most  practical  method  of  local  control  is  the 
removal  of  all  currants  and  gooseberries  in  in- 
fected localities,  for  without  the  currants  and 
gooseberries  the  disease  cannot  live.  -  No  known 
method  of  spraying  will  check  the  disease.  Satis- 
factory methods  of  local  control  have  been  worked 
out  so  that  it  is  safe  to  continue  the  planting  of 
white  pine.  All  that  is  required  is  the  removal 
of  every  currant  and  gooseberry  bush  within 
white  jAne  stands,  and  for  a  distance  of  about 
200  yards  from  white  {Hne  trees.  With  practical 
control  measures  available,  there  is  no  need  for 
alarm,  even  if  the  blister  rust  should  become 
more  prevalent  than  it  now  is  in  Wayne  and 
Susquehanna  Counties;  for  its  handling  will  not 
be  diflScult  since  practical  control  measures  are 
available  and  can  be  used  economically. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are  keeping  a 
careful  watch  on  the  situation  and  will  keep  all 
the  white  pine  owners  advised  of  the  status  of 
the  disease.  If  the  SfM'ead  of  the  disease  recom- 
mends an  extension  of  the  white  pine  survey,  the 
Department  of  Forestry  will  continue  the  survey 
work  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Pike,  Lacka- 
wanna, Wyoming,  and  Bradford. 


Twenty-four  States,  and  possibly  three  more, 
will  receive  $400,000  of  Federal  Funds  under  the 
''Weeks  Law"  for  the  protection  of  their  for- 
est lands  from  fires  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1st. 

Allotments  of  money  for  forest  protection  are 
made  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  on  the 
basis  of  7  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  ade- 
quate fire  protection  in  the  particular  State,  with 
the  limitation  that  the  maximum  can  not  exceed 
$25,000.  The  area  in  Pennsylvania  needing  pro- 
tection is  given  as  12,000,000  acres,  and  the  al- 
lotment iff  $25,000. 


Timber  Farming 

J.  C.  Cranmer 

I  WOULD  like  to  suggest  to  this  Association 
that  the  time  may  have  arrived  when  we 
should  erase  from  our  mind  the  time  worn 
phrase  so  lavishly  used  and  so  persistently  pub- 
lished during  the  past  several  years  in  Forestry 
Journals  and  Papers  "The  Farm  Woodlot." 

If  the  great  majority  of  the  farm  owners 
throughout  America  have  not  paid  as  much  at* 
tention  to  wopdlot  farming  as  was  expected,  per- 
haps the  real  reason  may  be  found  in  the  faet 
that  so  valuable  and  self  reliant  and  poxposeful 
a  citizen  as  most  farmers  really  are,  refuse  to 
be  considered  as  only  the  woodpile  of  the  National 
Forestry  movement. 

Since  one  should  not  seek  to  change  or  destroy 
the  work  of  another  without  proposing  for  con- 
sideration a  newer  plan  in  order  that  one  may 
stand  upon  the  side  of  constructive  effort  let  me 
surest  that  we  ask  every  man  or  association 
engaged  in  Forestry  promotion  by  lectures  propo- 
ganda  or  publication,  that  we  shall  look  upon  all 
the  farmers  of  America  as  potential  timber 
growers  on  the  farm;  that  their  efforts  shall  no 
more  be  considered  as  aiming  only  at  eordwood 
sticks,  but  that  they  are  to  be  included  in  a  fixed 
and  working  auxiliary  to  the  great  i^an  of  pro- 
ducing timber  in  America  to  properly  meet  the 
needs  of  all  its  citizens. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today  and  of  very  great  importance  is — 
More  Homes — ^not  places  where  men  and  women 
may  just  crawl  into  to  sleep — ^not  tenements  with 
50%  blank  walls — ^not  apartments  where  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  are  stowed  in  like  animals  in  a 
stock  car,  and  where  children  in  using  the  com- 
mon hallways  come  in  contact  with  the  Lefty 
Louies  and  the  Broadway  Roses  of  the  under- 
world. 

If  America  cannot  rise  above  the  tenement  of 
the  city,  no  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ean 
save  it  from  moral  dissolution. 

If  yellow  jHue,  white  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  fir, 
poplar  and  oak  were  selling  today  in  the  retail 
markets  at  prices  ranging  from  $25.00  per  M.  for 
yellow  pine,  $30.00  for  hemlock,  $40.00  for  fir, 
and  $50.00  for  white  pine,  cypress  and  oaks,  all 
the  channels  and  tidewaters  of  industry  would 
be  at  their  flood. 

On  the  contrary  the  pres^it  prices  of  these 
grades  of  house  building  lumbers  run  from  $42.00 
per  M.  for  very  poor  grades  of  yellow  pine, 
quickly  mounting  to  $100.00  for  very  ordinary 
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grades  of  white  pinei  then  soaring  to  $150.00  and 
higher  for  cypress  and  better  grades  of  white 
pine,  and  finally  mounting  up  to  $250.00  and  more 
for  the  selected  grades  of  hardwood  suitable  for 
interior  finish  and  for  floors. 

It  costs  more  at  this  time  even  in  fair  com- 
petitive business,  for  the  interior  finish  alone  for 
a  modest  7  or  8  room  house  than  it  cost  in  1880 
to  1900  f pr  an  entire  dwelling  of  the  same  general 
size  and  description. 

Dwellings  for  the  average  citizen  of  America 
built  entirely  of  wood,  with  hemlock  frame,  cedar 
clapboards,  cedar  roof  shingles,  with  white  pine 
for  doors  and  for  window  frames  and  sash,  and 
choice  of  fine  grades  of  yellow  pine,  chestnut, 
poplar,  and  even  oak  for  interior  finish,  and  of 
a  size  to  comfortably  house  the  average  workers' 
family  (five  to  seven  rooms)  not  only  could  be, 
but  were  built  by  scores  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  the  period  from  1880  to  1900  for  a  total 
cost  ready  for  habitation,  at  from  $800.00  up  to 
about  $2,000.00. 

Such  homes  today  cost  from  $3000.00  to 
$10,000.00 — ^the  exterior  materials  as  well  as  the 
frame  stuff  being  of  much  inferior  grade  as  com- 
pared with  the  stock  lumbers  of  1890,  while  the 
interior  design  has  improved  in  quality,  design 
and  workmanship. 

The  cost  of  construeting  homes  has  increased 
in  20  years  in  America  from  300  to  400%  for 
houses  built  entirely  of  wood. 

Not  all  of  this  change  is  directly  resultant  from 
the  high  cost  of  lumber;  it  is  distributed  between 
the  charges  for  material,  mechanics,  and  the 
present  desire  for  a  design  and  finish  which  is  not 
more  superior,  but  more  in  vogue  and  mueh  more 
costly;  this  discussion  is  not  meant  to  embrace 
the  needs  or  expense  account  of  the  relatively  few 
who  contemplate  stately  homes  or  suburban 
estates. 

One  of  the  very  great  needs  of  this  period  is 
homes  for  the  workers ;  to  be  built  at  a  cost  which 
is  not  absolutely  prohibitive.  The  United  States 
of  America  can  not  go  on  being  a  Nation  of  great 
ideals  if  her  growing  youth  and  maidens  are  to 
be  reared  in  tenements;  a  log  cabin  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  the  life  which  is  analogous  to 
it,  not  only  may,  but  will  develop  a  soul  in  man- 
kind which  is  self-reliant  and  hopeful ;  a  tenement 
birthright  is  a  very  prolific  source  of  unrest, 
disease,  intolerance,  greed,  immorality,  vice  and 
crime. 

It  is  quite  impotent  and  altogether  useless  to 
charge  any  person  or  association  of  individuals 
with  responsibility  for  the  situation  which  now 
faces  us  in  the  dearth  of  proper  housing  for 


those  people  who  desire  clean  livins  and  who 
have  not  yet  lost  the  ambition  to  beget  eMLdrea 
and  rear  them  in  a  place  which  may  be  tenned 
Home. 

The  situation  has  grown  out  of  economic  evola- 
tions  slow  at  the  beginning,  bat  now  Yerj  acute 
and  threatening  the  vitality  of  that  which  is 
after  all  the  best  in  the  world — ^America's  average 
man  and  woman. 

The  average  worker,  just  the  man  who  needs 
the  home  life  to  sustain  him^  and  the  home  en- 
vironment in  which  he  may  steady  and  keep  to- 
gether the  young  of  his  household,  earns  from 
$780.00  to  $1,800.00  per  year. 

A  $3,000.00  house  in  ordinary  finance  costs  for 
annual  carrying  charges: 

Interest    $180.00 

Insurance 12.00 

Taxes 75.00 

Total  $267.00 

or  34^%  of  the  man's  gross  eamings,  leaving 
him  $513.00  to  maintain  his  family  for  the  entire 
year  or  about  $1.40  per  day. 

Suppose  this  man  could  get  such  a  house  for 
$1,500.00 — ^his  annual  carrying  charges  are  at 
once  reduced  to  $133.50  leaving  him  $646.00  to 
support  the  family  for  the  year  and  adding  at 
once  an  increase  of  17%%  to  the  finances  of  the 
household. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  larger  income  of 
$1,800.00  and  assume  that  this  man  would  like  a 
house  of  a  little  better  grade,  say  $5,000.00 — ^his 
annual  carrying  charges  are: 

Interest    $300.00 

Insurance 20.00 

Taxes 125.00 

Total  $445.00 

or  approximately  25%  of  his  gross  income. 

Could  this  man  have  financed  a  home  for  half 
this  amount — ^his  income  for  family  support  would 
at  once  be  increased  12%%. 

These  sums  of  $267.00  and  $445.00  while  not 
large  amounts  represent  the  difference  in  a  great 
many  cases  between  success  and  failure  to  finance 
a  home. 

These  are  down  to  the  minimum  figures: 
what  shall  we  say  to  our  men  and  women  of 
America  who  want  to  live  in  a  home  which  is 
theirs  and  rear  there  a  family  who  can  look  upon 
and  speak  of  this  place  as  home. 

Shall  we  say  to  the  coming  generations  there 
shall  be  no  going  back  home  at  Christmas  or 
Thanksgiving  or  no  Mother's  birthday  because 
there  is  no  such  place  as  home — shall  the  pro- 
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genitors  of  the  coming  Ameriean  youth  be  nomads 
of  the  tenements^  here  today  and  tomorrow  gonet 
If  80  then  the  soul  of  America  is  dead>  and  do 
what  you  will  or  legislate  as  you  may  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  unregenerate  Europe  will  one  day 
bum  us  like  chaff. 

It  does  no  good  to  say  that  America  has  wasted 
her  timber;  as  a  demonstrable  fact  that  is  not 
altogether  true;  it  has  been  used  and  generally 
wisely;  we  have  simply  erred  by  not  having  be- 
gun an  earlier  replacement  of  the  annual  cuts  of 
our  timber  lands. 

Whatever  the  Federal  Oovemment  may  do 
and  with  all  the  earnest  and  efiBjeient  efforts  of 
the  State  service  in  reforestation,  not  in  the 
present  century  will  there  be  any  appreciable 
relief  from  the  present  high  prices  of  lumber  as 
a  direct  result  of  State  or  Federal  Forestry. 

Our  Citizens  need  lumber  even  as  they  need 
bread — ^there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  homes 
as  well  as  for  potatoes;  no  one  would  expect  the 
National  or  State  government  to  attempt  supply- 
ing us  all  with  flour  and  other  foods — ^why  then 
shall  we  not  deem  it  the  duty,  the  patriotic  duty, 
of  every  owner  of  soil  on  which  trees  will  grow, 
to  begin  now  at  once  the  planting  of  timber  trees 
for  his  as  well  as  for  his  neighbors  construction 
needs. 

It  has  been  too  long  assumed  that  the  farmer 
and  small  land  holder  had  performed  his  whole 
duty  and  service  to  the  State  by  maintaining  a 
small  woodlot  for  the  kitchen  fire  pr  the  parlor 
grate. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  brooks  and 
meadow  creeks  are  thirsting  for  a  sensible  border 
of  poplars,  cedars,  willows,  hemlocks  or  catalpas 
—thousands  of  rocky  hillsides  pant  in  the  heat 
of  summer  for  the  shade  of  growing  pines,  maples 
and  oaks;  every  gully,  cut,  ravine  or  runoff  slough 
in  all  of  America's  farms  are  the  natural  plant- 
ing place  of  trees  which  will  at  once  correct 
erosion  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner  as 
well  as  to  the  Nation. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  the  most  fertile  soil  of 
rolling  farms  are  washed  annually  into  the  creeks, 
rivers  and  the  sea;  all  of  it  can  be  arrested — ^not 
from  Harrisburg  or  Trenton,  Albany  or  Boston, 
Richmond  or  Raleigh,  nor  yet  from  the  Federal 
center  at  Washington. 

The  places  which  need  trees  are  as  the  sands 
of  the  seashore;  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  from 
Hatteras  to  the  Gulden  Gate  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  unused  land,  and  right  there  on  the 
spot  is  the  man  to  plant  it — let  us  point  to  him 
the  way,  show  him  that  he  should  do  it  and  how 
easily  it  may  be  done;  give  him  the  trees  and 
instruct  him  in  the  annual  conservation  of  the 


fruit  of  the  oaks,  pines,  tulips  and  nut  trees  and 
thus  set  the  nation  or  that  portion  of  it  who 
dwell  in  the  places  of  soil  culture  to  growing  trees. 

Wise  and  carefully  planned  literature  placed 
within  the  proper  channels  of  thought  and  action 
in  1917  and  1918  set  the  men  and  women,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  America  to  growing  food;  and 
that  work  so  necessary  then  was  well  accom- 
plished. 

And  now  we  here  in  America,  so  far  as  the  finer 
influences  of  all  Forestry  agencies  are  involved, 
need  to  set  that  portion  of  our  -people  who  are 
properly  situated  at  the  work  of  growing  trees 
on  the  farm  to  the  proflt  of  their  offspring  and  to 
the  everlasting  good  of  the  Nation. 

The  generations  of  Americans  to  come  must 
have  homes,  not  holes  in  the  wall,  not  cellars  in 
the  slums  nor  pockets  under  the  city  docks;  but 
places  where  there  is  sunshine  and  air  and  grass 
and  trees  and  flowers  and  where  families  may  be 
conceived  and  reared  put  of  the  slime  and  muck 
of  the  city  tenement. 

Tou  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition 
of  this  planting  movement,  but  it  must  be  in- 
augurated; this  nation  will  endure  for  a  time 
but  not  forever.  We  have  yet  a  home  life  which 
remains  as  a  leaven  for  the  whole,  but  we  must 
build;  the  future  of  America  demands  that  our 
people  be  housed  in  homes  and  not  corral  them 
in  cattle  pens  or  board  them  up  in  pigstys. 


Trees  Which  Will  do  Best  in  Town  and 
City  Streets 

OAKS  are  considered  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  the  best 
trees  for  street  planting.  It  is  probable 
that  oaks  have  not  been  more  widely  planted  be- 
cause of  the  prevalent  belief  that  they  are  slow 
growers,  and  because  in  the  North  they  are  rather 
difficult  to  transplant.  A  white  oak,  however, 
which  is  one  of  the  slow-growing  varieties,  will 
reach  the  same  height  as  a  sugar  maple  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  maples  have  been  used 
much  more  widely  than  oaks  for  street  ornamen- 
tation, despite  many  unsatisfactory  characteris- 
tics. 

A  new  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  1208,  Trees  for 
Town  and  City  Streets,  describes  in  detail  the 
various  oaks  for  street  use  in  different  regions, 
as  well  as  about  100  other  trees  or  varieties.  Elms 
are  given  second  place  in  desirability  for  city 
streets,  and  sycamores  third.  Maples  are  con- 
sidered less  desirable  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  Except  the  Lombardy  poplar  most 
varieties  of  poplar  are  not  recommended. 

Before  ornamental  tree-planting  for  town  or 
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eity  streets  is  undertaken,  a  number  of  important 
points  must  be  given  attention.  Trees  native  to 
one  part  of  the  United  States  may  not  thrive  in 
another  r^on.  Some  trees  are  objeetionable  be- 
cause their  roots  penetrate  defective  sewers, 
while  others  grow  their  roots  so  near  the  surface 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  heave  or  crack  side- 
walks. 

Only  vigorous  trees  that  will  withstand  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  a  city  should  be  planted  to 
ornament  the  streets.  The  root  system  should 
be  hardy,  not  easily  affected  by  unusual  soil  con- 
ditiongy  by  restricted  feeding  areas,  or  by  root 
pruning  in  case  street  improvements  are  made. 
The  shape  of  the  top  of  the  tree  when  full-grown 
should  be  suited  to  the  width  of  the  street.  The 
foliage  should  not  be  too  dense,  and  should  be  of 
a  pleasing  texture  and  color.  The  resistance  of 
the  tree  to  fungi,  insect  pests,  and  tree  diseases 
is  an  important  consideration.  Trees  that  bear 
showy  flowers,  fruits,  or  nuts  are  usually  undesir- 
able for  street  planting. 

Palms  do  not  make  good  shade  trees,  although 
they  are  effective  in  formal  planting.  Only  in 
the  most  southern  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
western  California  should  evergreen  trees  be  con- 
sidered for  street  planting.  Magnolias,  live  oaks, 
and  a  few  other  broad-leaved  evergreens  may  be 
used  in  these  regions.  Where  there  is  lack  of 
sunshine  in  winter  it  is  desirable  to  admit  all  the 
light  possible  by  using  only  deciduous  trees.  The 
bulletin  gives  a  table  showing  the  differences  in 
fall  coloring  and  the  date  of  dropping  of  all 
foliage.  Karrow  streets,  it  is  pointed  out,  should 
be  planted  with  tall  slender  trees  like  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  or  small  trees.  Broad  streets  may 
be  planted  with  spreading  trees.  As  a  rule,  native 
trees  that  have  been  tried  out  successfully  in 
other  towns  of  the  same  general  locality  should 
be  given  the  preference. 

For  use  within  reach  of  ocean  spray  or  on 
sandy  lands  near  the  coast  the  red  oak  and  the 
red  or  scarlet  maple  are  suitable  as  far  south  as 
Charleston,  S.  C,  while  the  sweet  gum  and  the 
live  oak  are  equally  good  from  Norfolk  southward 
and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  red  oak, 
sweet  gum,  red  maple,  and  eastern  live  oak  are 
all  grown  successfully  along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
while  the  California  live  oak  can  be  used  from 
San  Francisco  southward.  The  trees  that  endure 
the  most  alkali  appear  to  be  the  bladdemut  tree, 
Londoif  plane,  peppermint  gum,  and  its  variety, 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina  angustifolia',  and  the 
Washingtonia  and  other  hardy  fan  palms.  The 
red  oak  and  red  maple  are  worth  testing  for 
alkali  conditions. 


Plantations  of  York  Water  Company 

Edgar  P.  Galile 

THAT  part  of  the  watershed  of  the  York 
Water  Company  which  surrounds  their 
Impounding  Basin  and  which  supplies  the 
City  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  with  its  public  water 
supply,  has  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  stands 
of  Red  and  White  Pine  trees  for  their  age  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  located  along  the  banks  of 
the  Codorus  Creek,  in  York  and  Springfield  Town- 
ships. 

The  tract  consists  of  700  acres  and  was,  before 
planting,  good,  fertile  farm  land.  On  this  tract 
there  were  several  lots  of  Chestnut  and  Oak.  The 
Oaks  were  allowed  to  remain,  but  the  Chestnut 
trees  were  removed  on  account  of  being  blighted. 

The  settings  are  almost  perfect;  and  the 
alternate  tracts  of  White  and  Red  Pine,  with 
border  trees  consisting  of  Douglas  Fir,  Silver  Yii 
and  Hemlock  along  the  main  highways,  and  com- 
pact White  Pines  on  the  back  roads,  make  the 
setting  complete.  This  stand  is  from  one  to 
nine  years  old  and  surrounds  the  Impounding 
Basin,  which  holds  900,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
Along  the  water's  edge  there  are  planted  a  large 
number  of  Norway  Spruce,  which  do  well  in 
this  position.    (See  cover  plate.) 

There  is  planted  at  present  145,300  White  Pme 
trees;  245,000  Red  Pine;  23,000  Norway  Spruce; 
10,000  European  Larch;  8,200  Douglas  Fir;  800 
Silver  Fir;  1,000  Hemlock. 

The  average  loss  of  all  trees  since  planting  in 
1913  has  been  less  than  ten  per  cent — ^possibly 
as  low  as  eight  per  cent.  The  loss  in  several 
instances  was  due  to  the  lateness  of  arrival  of 
some  of  the  plants,  which  came  from  the  New 
England  States,  where  the  planting  season  starts 
very  much  later  thwi  in  our  locality.  The  loss  is 
very  much  less  wh«i  transplants  (usually  three- 
year  old)  are  obtained  from  the  colder  climates, 
say  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  no 
loss  during  the  winter;  whereas  the  loss  from  this 
source  has  been  noticed  in  plants  rec^ved  from 
climates  equal  to  or  warmer  than  ours. 

The  average  height  of  the  trees  which  were 
planted  in  1913  and  1914  is  about  twelve  feet, 
planting  about  half  Red  and  half  White  Pine  each 
year. 

The  policy  adopted  is  to  plant  six  feet  apart; 
to  use  three-year  transplants;  practically  all 
evergreens,  as  the  decaying  of  the  leaves  firom  a 
deciduous  tree  imparts  an  objeetionable  taste 
and  odor  to  the  water,  and  to  remove  all  sod  for 
several  inches  around  the  hole. 
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Primeval  Oak  (Quercus  Pedunculata)  Fo.ibst  Hisiory  Known  Back  to  1600.     Largest 
Oak  Trees  Three  Feet  in  Diameter,  Near  Viborg,  Denmark. 


Interior  of  Spruce  (Picea  Excelsa)   Forest  at  Stortkvad,  Denmark.     Cultivated 
Forest  Trees  Fifty  Ybabb  Old. 
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Typical  Beech  Forest.     Trees  One  Hundred  Years  Old.     Multebjero,  Denmark. 


Interior  of  Primeval  Pine   Forest    (Pinus   Silvestris)    at   Elvessaeter,  Norway. 
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Some  of  these  trees  have  shown  reniarkable 
growth,  and  in  one  instance  a  single  tree  showed 
a  growth  of  four  feet  three  inches  in  a  single 
year. 

This  plantation  is  the  beauty  spot  of  York 
County,  and  the  surrounding  territory  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to  as  the  garden  spot  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  unusual  to  have  a  tract  like 
this,  planted  by  private  capital,  and  even  with 
this  traet  we  are  informed  that  the  original 
promoters  were  accused  of  being  extravagant; 
but  since  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  water  in 
the  surrounding  districts,  only  praise  has  been 
offered  by  those  who  originally  criticised  the 
project. 

By  reason  of  this  reforesting,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  dry-weather  runoff  of  this 
branch  of  the  Codorus  Creek  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent,  and  has  undoubtedly  tid- 
ed over  the  present  dry-weather  season;  whereas, 
without  this  development,  there  might  have  been 
considerate  suffering  and  undoubtedly  a  restrict- 
ed use  of  the  public  water  supply.  The  stream 
winds  around  the  hills  a  distance  of  over  two 
and  one-half  miles,  in  the  shape  of  a  double  S, 
and  a  magnificant  view  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Susquehanna  Trail  concrete  road  leading  from 
York,  Pennsylvania,  to  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The 
greatest  width  of  the  water  is  1305  feet  and 
greatest  depth  40  feet. 

Besides  additional  help  during  the  planting 
season  and  an  extra  boy  during  the  summer,  a 
single  caretaker  patrols,  mows  the  marginal 
strips  along  the  roads,  makes  repairs  to  the  con- 
crete work  on  the  dam,  erects  signs  and  removes 
dead  timber. 

The  success  of  this  project  has  been  attributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  personal  interest  taken 
in  this  planting  by  Mr.  Samuel  Small,  Jr.,  the 
Vice-president>  who  has  studied  plant  life  in  this 
and  foreign  countries  for  a  number  of  years  and 
who  has  been  successful  in  his  own  private  planta- 
tions. 


The  Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania 
has  arranged  with  the  prison  officials  at  the  State 
Penitentiary  in  Centre  County  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  tree  nursery  at  that  institution,  the 
labor  being  supplied  by  convicts.  About  eight 
acres  will  be  devoted  to  a  transplant  nursery  of 
shade  and  ornamental  trees.  This  tract  has  been 
developed  this  fall.  Next  spring  another  area 
of  similar  size  will  be  prepared  for  growing  large 
quantities  of  young  forest  trees,  which  will  be 
available  for  planting  in  Pennsylvania. 


"Wild  Life  and  Its  Uses*' 

By  Seih  E.  Cknrdon,  Secretary,  Gkone  Oommisaion 

IN  asking  me  to  substitute  for  Hon,  John  M. 
Phillips,  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  since  1905,  and  for  some 
time  past  the  Vice-president;  your  President  has 
taken  a  long  chance  and  dratted  a  poor  sub- 
stitute, because  there  is  no  one  who  can  take  the 
place  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Phillips  with  all  his 
years  of  experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  outdoors  to  draw  upon  for  an  occasion  of 
this  kind. 

At  the  beginning,  I  want  to  say  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Game  Commission  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  work  you  are  doing.  In  their 
offilcial  capacity  they  represent  an  active  fra- 
ternity composed  of  considerably  more  than  a 
half  million  of  Pennsylvania's  best  citizens.  They 
are  interested  in  your  work  for  three  very  good 
reasons: 

First,  to  help  protect  and  improve  our  forests 
so  as  to  supply  a  desirable  home  for  the  wild  life 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  now  more  plentiful  in 
most  sections  of  the  State  than  has  been  known 
for  many  years  past. 

Second,  because  they  are  all  interested  in  a 
pure,  generous  water  supply  for  human  consump- 
tion as  well  as  industrial  use. 

Third,  because  every  last  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  State  should  be  interested  in  our 
future  timber  supply. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  State  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  our  forests  and  especi- 
ally in  increasing  the  State-owned  forest  areas. 
The  purpose  of  the  Game  Commission  since  the 
beginning  has  been  to  protect  and  increase  the 
supply  of  wild  life  to  furnish  the  incentive  to 
take  as  many  of  our  people  as  possible  into  the 
open  to  enjoy  the  chase  and  commune  with  nature, 
thus  enabling  them  to  return  to  their  daily  toil 
with  renewed  vigor  and  strength.  In  many  cases 
hunting,  the  king  of  sports,  keeps  people  out  of 
the  hospitals,  and  almost  without  exception  pro- 
longs their  years  of  usefulness. 

According  to  the  best  information  available, 
the  total  kill  of  wild  life  in  1920  was  4,600  tons. 
In  1921  the  total  kill  was  4,700  tons,  with  a  net 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  at  least  $3,000,0(K). 
Among  other  species,  this  enormous  quantity  of 
meat  included  almost  5,000  buck  deer  and  over 
500  black  bears.  A  writer  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
sometime  ago  disputed  the  computation  of  game 
killed,  and  according  to  his  figures  at  least 
18>000,000  pounds,  or  9,000  tons,  of  game  was 
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killed  in  1921,  which  he  estimates  at  30  cents  per 
pound  was  worth  $5,400,000.  In  addition  to  the 
game  killed,  the  fur  resources  of  the  State  last 
year  are  said  to  have  brought  a  return  of  about 
$2,000,000  additional  to  the  people  of  our  State. 

The  Board  of  Qame  Commissioners  now  has 
30  game  refuges  established  in  Pennsylvania  with 
3  more  under  way.  Twenty  of  these  refuges  are 
on  State  forest  lands,  5  on  lands  leased  for  refuge 
purposes  in  sections  where  there  are  no  forest 
lands^  and  8  tracts  have  been  purchased  or  are 
about  to  be  closed  up  finally.  The  Board  now  has 
under  control  a  total  of  134,000  acres  of  land, 
75,000  acres  of  which  is  set  aside  as  refuges 
already  established,  and  the  balance  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  is  open  to  hunting  during 
the  regular  open  season.  It  was  found  that  in 
some  sections  of  Pennsylvania  State  forest  land 
was  not  available  and  the  only  method  by  which 
refuges  could  be  established  was  to  purchase 
tracts  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  acres,  place  a  refuge 
on  the  central  portion  containing  from  2,000  to 
3,000  acres  and  leave  the  balance  open  to  hunt- 
ing. These  tracts  were  bought  with  funds 
collected  from  the  sportsmen  and  will  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  sportsmen  for  all  time.  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  we  have  three  of  these  pur- 
chased refuges,  one  in  Warren  County  of  8,500 
acres,  one  in  northeastern  Elk  County  of  6,300 
acres,  and  one  in  southwestern  Elk  County  of 
8,700  acres  or  a  total  of  23,500  acres,  the  pur- 
chase price  of  which  was  approximately  $60,- 
000.00.  On  each  of  these  tracts  a  refuge  has  been 
established,  fire  trails,  roads,  etc.,  opened  up, 
houses  built  for  Refuge  Keepers,  and  the  refuges 
stocked  with  deer  and  other  g^anie.  We  also  have 
in  this  vicinity  a  leased  refuge  (in  southern 
Forest  County)  that  was  established  about  four 
years  ago,  which  refuge  was  also  stocked  with 
deer  and  other  game.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time  this  northwestern  section  of  the  State  will 
again  become  prominent  as  a  large  game  hunt- 
ing territory. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  State  have  responded  to 
the  call  for  assistance  in  preventing  forest  fires 
more  quickly  than  any  other  element  of  our 
citizenship.  The  Game  Commission  has  seen,  to  it 
that  everything  possible  was  done  to  impress  upon 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  the  importance 
of  their  whole-hearted  co-operation  to  eliminate 
the  forest  fire  menace,  and  it  is  not  claiming  too 
much  for  the  sportsmen  to  say  that  they  have 
supported  this  movement  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  other  class  of  people.  In  doing  this,  the 
sportsmen  doubtless  had  in  mind  first  the  pro- 
tection of  game  they  hoped  to  enjoy  hunting  in 
future  years,  but  after  all  is  it  not  a  fact  that 


unless  a  public  welfare  movement  of  this  sort 
touches  our  individual  interests  in  some  manner 
or  other  most  of  us  say,  **Well,  it  is  a  good  wori^ 
but  let  George  do  it."  It  is  fortunate,  indeei. 
that  the  sportsmen  do  have  an  axe  to  grind  so 
that  this  terrible  fire  hazard  may  be  more  qoiekly 
eliminated.  In  the  excellent  work  of  this  As- 
sociation a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  if  its 
appeals  can  be  made  along  the  line  that  lies  near- 
est to  the  hearts  of  the  people  it  desires  to  in- 
terest in  its  educational  campaigns. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  aeeomi^ished 
through  encouraging  the  sportsmen  in  fire  pro- 
tection, I  want  to  cite  two  of  many  specific  eases 
I  might  mention.  In  southern  Huntingdon  County 
a  coal  company  owns  a  large  acreage  of  forest 
land.  A  part  of  those  lands  was  being  burned 
over  every  yearv  and  while  the  company  oould  call 
upon  all  the  residents  in  that  nearby  vicinity, 
their  own  employees,  it  was  found  that  such  resi- 
dents did  not  take  an  active  interest  in  pre- 
venting forest  fires,  and  took  less  interest  in  ex- 
tinguishing fires  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
assist  in  fighting  them.  Penally  the  Asst.  Snperin- 
tendent>  who  was  also  an  enthusiastic  sportsmui, 
decided  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  reaeh  their 
people  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  practic- 
ally all  have  a  x)ersonal  interest  in  the  fire 
problems,  and  he  suggested  to  the  Sux>erintendent 
that  they  sponsor  and  give  financial  support  to 
a  sportsmen's  organization  to  be  composed  of 
such  of  their  employees  as  might  be  saflSeiently 
interested  to  pay  a  small  membership  fee  of  ^ 
cents  x>er  year.  At  first  the  Superintendent,  who 
was  a  successful  man  in  his  profession,  but  not 
a  sportsman,  could  see  little  benefit  in  the  sug- 
gestion. Finally  he  thought  it  was  worth  trying. 
They  started  the  organization,  assisted  to  finance 
it,  and  the  organization  in  turn  bou^t  some 
rabbits,  ring-neck  pheasants,  and  other  game. 
The  Ghime  Commission  added  to  their  supply 
from  their  f unds^  with  the  result  that  thereafter 
few  fires  occurred.  When  they  did  occur  those 
men  each  had  a  personal  interest  in  extinguishing 
the  fires  quickly  and  instead  of  the  old  attitude 
of  "Let  it  bum;  it  is  the  company's  land;  it 
means  nothing  to  me,"  they  said,  ''Come  on 
fellows!  Let's  put  that  fire  out  as  quickly  as 
we  can;  our  game  is  burning  up." 

Another  example,  nearer  home  to  many  of  the 
folks  here,  is  the  Warren  county  game  refuge 
and  surrounding  territory.  Two  years  ago  when 
the  speaker  and  several  other  employees  of  the 
Department  were  on  the  ground  looking  over  the 
land  we  later  purchased,  we  noticed  a  fire  that 
looked  as  though  it  might  become  dangerous. 
Several  people  were  fighting  it  and  we  joined  in 
with  them  but  found  that  more  help  was  needed. 
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Upon  coming  into  the  town  of  Clarendon,  we  had 
difSienlty  in  locating  a  fire  warden,  as  no  one 
seemed  to  know  of  such  officer  in  their  midst. 
After  we  had  located  him,  to  our  chagrin  we 
learned  that  the  fire  in  question  was  not  in  his 
district,  and  since  it  was  not  on  the  oil  lease 
in  which  he  was  interested,  he  thought  he  would 
not  bother  much  about  it.  Finally,  when  in- 
formed that  we  were  connected  with  the  State 
€k>vernment  at  Harrisburg,  and  that  unless  he 
got  busy  and  got  a  crowd  of  men  to  work 
promptly,  he  would  be  reported  to  his  super- 
iors^ he  decided  that  probably  he  had  better  act. 
It  took  him  more  than  an  hour  to  gather  up 
a  small  party  of  ten  men.  They  finally  went 
out  and  within  a  reasonable  time  got  the  fire 
under  control.  A  prominent  sportsman  in  that 
village  advised  me  only  yesterday  that  since 
the  Gktme  Commission  purchased  over  8,000  acres 
of  land  in  that  vicinity,  established  a  refuge  and 
stocked  it  with  game,  the  attitude  is  entirely 
different,  because  many  of  their  people  are  in- 
terested in  hunting.  This  last  spring  when  several 
fires  occurred  in  that  surrounding  territory  there 
was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  all  the 
help  necessary  to  extinguish  the  fires.  Yes,  if 
we  can  only  appeal  to  the  personal  interest  side 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  can  undoubtedly  control  the  forest  fire  problem 
and  encourage  proper  protection  for  our  forests. 

The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  since  1915 
has  operated  exclusively  on  the  hunter's  license 
fund,  fines,  fees  and  penalties  collected,  and  has 
not  received  one  cent  from  general  taxation  for 
any  phase  of  its  work  except  our  office  quarters 
at  Harrisburg  and  our  printing.  In  other  words, 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  today  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  ''keeping 
their  hands  in  their  own  pockets, '*  but,  bein?: 
sportsmen  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  they  are 
willing  to  have  the  Game  Commission  co-operate 
with  other  Departments  interested  in  any  phase 
of  conservation,  with  the  result  that  every  one 
of  our  officers  is  an  ex-offi<?io  forest  fire  warden 
and  will  go  as  far  to  put  out  a  forest  fire  as  to 
arrest  a  man  killing  an  entire  herd  of  deer.  We 
are  also  doing  pur  utmost  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
laws,  and  believe  that  our  officers  have  done  fully 
as  much,  if  not  more,  in  that  line  than  the  officers 
of  any  other  Department. 

If  the  Game  Commission,  or  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania,  can  be  of  any  further  assistance 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  in  their 
splendid  efforts  covering  so  many  years  of  active 
service,  they  stand  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Your  battle  is  our  battle. 


The  Forests  and  Our  Future 

By  E.  A.  Sherman,  Associate  Forester 

I  HAVE  taken  as  my  subject,  ''Our  Forests 
and  Our  Future."  There  is  a  vital  rela- 
tion between  the  one  and  the  other.  Our 
forests  have  played  an  important  part  in  our 
nation's  past.  We  cannot  anticipate  a  different 
condition  in  the  future.  No  small  measure  of 
our  progress  and  our  present  prosperity  is  due  to 
virgin  forest  wealth.  Today  all  signs  indicate 
that  our  future  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
provisions  which  we  now  make  for  future  forests. 
Mark  the  significance  of  the  *'now."  The  for- 
ests of  the  next  generation  are  not  determined 
by  that  generation's  labor  and  intelligence  but 
by  this  generation's  wisdom  and  forehandedness. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  forestry  in  this  State  and  before  an 
audience  of  Pennsylvanians.  The  occasion  ap- 
peals to  me  very  deeply  both  personally  and 
officially.  Pennsylvania  is  linked  with  associ- 
ations very  near  and  very  dear  to  the  Forest 
Service.  It  is  merely  stating  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  service  which  I  represent  was  largely 
moulded,  physically  and  spiritually,  by  our  first 
forester,  your  distinguished  citizen,  Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  Under  existing  conditions  I  must  leave  an 
estimate  of  his  character  to  other  places  and 
other  times,  saying  only  here  and  now  that  from 
him  the  Forest  Service  received  its  ideals  of  pub- 
lic service,  a  square  deal  to  all  men  at  all  times, 
and  that  the  public's  property  should  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  yield  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  in  the  long  run. 

Upon  the  personal  side,  Pennsylvania  has  a 
special  appeal  to  me  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
your  Forest  Commissioner,  when  a  young  man 
just  graduated  from  *'Penn  State^"  came  West 
to  the  Bitterroot  Valley  in  Montana  as  my  tim- 
ber sales  assistant.  I  was  then  a  roughneck 
supervisor  who  looked  with  no  little  suspicion  at 
these  *'city  fellers"  from  eastern  colleges,  whose 
chief  aim  seemed  to  be  counting  rings  on  stumps 
and  chasing  bugs.  Locally  we  thought  it  was 
about  as  ''footless"  a  thing  to  pry  into  the  age  of 
a  tree,  particularly  a  dead  one,  as  to  inquire  the 
age  of  a  woman.  And  as  for  bugs,  all  that  I 
asked  of  them  personally,  myself,  was  to  be  let 
alone.  However,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  this 
young  man  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  each  began 
to  understand  the  other  fellow's  language.  I 
found  some  work  for  him  to  do  and  found  him 
willing  to  do  it.  In  those  days  we  had  true  day- 
light saving — ^we  saved  all  there  was  at  both 
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ends  of  the  day.  We  were  so  shorthaiided  that 
\h  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  week  an 
eight  hour  day  was  required  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  This  arrangement  seemed  to  fairly 
delight  the  square- jawed  young  chap  from  your 
State.  Furthermore^  he  seemed  as  ready  to  learn 
from  my  experience  as  I  was  to  learn  from  his 
schooling.  The  result  was  that  when  I  was  made 
chief  inspector  for  Montana  and  Idaho  I  se- 
lected him  as  one  of  my  assistants  and  soon 
learned  that  in  him  I  had  another  pair  of  eyes; 
that  is,  I  could  rely  upon  his  word  as  implicitly 
as  upon  my  own  eyesight.  And  from  our  years 
of  association,  that  is  the  estimate  I  would  make 
of  him  for  you  this  evening.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  affidavit  to  the  absolute  truth  of  anything 
Bob  Stuart  says. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  there  is  a  public  awaken- 
ing to  the  importance  of  our  forest  problems. 
Upon  their  wise  solution  depends  in  no  unall 
degree  the  permanence  of  our  present  prosperity. 
The  presence  here  this  evening  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  you, 
the  Honorable  Willis  C.  Hawley,  Congressman 
from  Oregon  and  member  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  indicates  that  the  prob- 
lem has  its  national  aspects  as  well  as  its  local 
features. 

State  and  nation  are  so  closely  connected 
that  when  you  touch  your  country's  interest  at 
any  point  the  effect  is  transmitted  to  every 
member  and  reacts  upon  the  entire  body.  We 
are  bound  together  by  a  sympathetic  system  as 
finely  attuned  as  that  which  controls  the  organs 
of  the  human  body.  This  nation's  forest  policy 
is  of  grave  consequence  to  every  State.  Each 
State's  forest  policy  is  of  deep  interest  to  the- 
nation.  As  a  separate  commonwealth  you  form 
your  own  forest  policy,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Union  you  cannot  act  wisely  without  taking  into 
account  our  condition  nationally  and  building 
upon  that  foundation.  I  wish  this  evening  to 
bring  home  to  you  the  forest  problem  as  it  af- 
fects the  nation,  in  order  that  you  may  consider 
your  State's  part  in  that  problem  and  realize 
fully  your  responsibilities  and  opportunities. 

This  continent  was  originally  blessed  with  the 
richest  forests  on  the  globe.  To  our  great  ad- 
vantage, by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  rich 
forests  fell  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
United  States.  Easily  worked  softwoods,  such 
as  pine,  spruce,  hemlock  and  the  like,  extended 
in  an  almost  unbroken  belt  from  the  shores  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  westward  into  the*  in- 
terior, across  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Appalach- 
ians, covering  practically  this  entire  State,  as  the 


beautifully  descriptive  name,  Pennsylvania,  indi- 
cates. Again,  they  covered  almost  all  of  Mich- 
igan, most  of  Wisconsin,  a  large  part  of  Minne- 
sota, jumped  again  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
along  the  Sierras  and  the  Cascade  ranges  flour- 
ished in  luxurious  beauty  and  majesty  unknown 
in  any  other  region  of  the  world.  The  giant 
forests  of  sequoia  in  California,  old  and  hoary 
as  Time  himself,  and  the  magnificent  bodies  of 
Douglas  fir  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  showed 
timber  growth  at  its  maximum.  Nor  this  alone. 
The  Southern  States  from  the  Old  Dominion 
south  to  Florida  and  west  across  the  lower  Miss- 
issippi well  into  Texas  were  clothed  with  mag- 
nificent forests  of  longleaf  and  shortleaf  inne, 
from  which  we  have  drawn  the  major  part  of  our 
supplies  during  the  past  decade.  These  forests 
of  softwoods  were  supplemented  by  almost  equal- 
ly rich  forests  of  hardwoods  extending  from  the 
Appalachian  region  westward  into  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  great  walnut 
groves  on  the  bottom  lands  of  our  middle  west- 
em  States -in  pioneer  days  were  such  that  the 
world  will  never  see  their  like  again.  Hie  lum- 
ber from  the  softwoods  was  easily  worked  and 
light  to  ship;  the  hardwoods  furnished  the 
strength  and  durability,  special  characteristics 
needed  in  many  industries.  All  combined  to  form 
a  forest  property  rich  enough  to  purchase  the 
ransom  of  a  thousand  kings.  Yet  the  day  of 
their  glory  forms  a  short  story  soon  told. 

These  virgin  forests  originally  covered  822  mil- 
lion acres  within  the  48  States.  It  is  now  shrunk 
to  463  million  acres,  of  which  137  million  acres 
are  virgin.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  million 
acres  are  culled  over  and  eut-orver  lands,  and  81 
million  acres  so  severely  cut  and  burned  as  to 
be  an  unproductive  waste.  Our  total  stand  of 
timber  is  now  roughly  estimated  to  be  2,200  IhI- 
lion  feet,  something  less  than  three-fourths  of 
which  is  virgin  stumpage,  the  rest  being  inferior 
second  growth.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  remains 
to  be  told  a  story  of  faulty  distribution  almost 
a  disaster  in  itself.  One-half  of  the  remaining 
timber  lies  in  the  three  States  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  far  removed  from  the  principal  centers 
of  consumption  and  so  located  that  every  board 
before  it  reaches  the  average  consumer  must  pay 
a  heavy  transportation  toll. 

Meanwhile  we  are  consuming  four  and  one- 
third  times  as  much  timber  annually  as  our  for- 
ests produce.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  we  took 
thought  to  see  where  this  will  lead  us.  At  the 
opening  of  the  last  century  our  nation  was  well 
started  on  its  independent  career  with  about  five 
million  people  and  a  continent  of  timber.    Since 
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the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  122  years 
have  passed,  and  today  we  have  a  nation  of  110 
million  people,  or  22  times  as  many  as  in  1800. 
Today  we  have  one-fourth  as  much  timber  as  in 
1800.  Consider  now  the  problem:  If  thlree>- 
f ourths  of  a  continent  of  timber  lasts  five  million 
people  122  years,  how  long  will  one-third  as^neh 
timber  last  22  times  as  many  people  f 

Another  way  to  present  the  problem  is  this: 
For  all  purposes  we  consume  each  year  wood 
equivalent  to  about  100  biUion  board  feet.  Our 
total  stand  of  timber  is  about  2,200  billion  board 
feet;  therefore,  we  have  a  22  year  supply  in  sight. 
But  that  cannot  be  the  answer,  for  our  produc- 
tion of  timber  is  about  equivalent  to  one-fourth 
of  our  consumption,  which  would  give  us  an  addi- 
tional 5Mi  years'  supply,  or  make  our  timber 
famine,  theoretically,  due  to  arrive  in  27%  years. 
But  that  isn't  necessarily  the  answer,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  still  to  reckon  with  a  num- 
ber of  rather  indeterminate  factors  both  favor- 
able and  unfavorable.  On  the  credit  ^ide  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  additional  service  fur- 
nished by  wood  through  lengthening  of  life  by 
means  of  preservatives.  We  must  reckon  with 
the  fact  that  the  National  Forests,  amounting 
to  a  total  of  156,000,000  acres,  and  State  forests 
amounting  to  about  6,000,000  acres  are  being 
handled  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  and  that  from 
them,  under  stable  conditions  there  will  be  har- 
vested every  year  a  certain  cut  of  timber  equiv- 
alent to  the  annual  growth  of  the  total  acreage. 
For  many  purposes  and  uses  substitutes  are  being 
found  for  wood.  We  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
also  that  our  people  are  an  intelligent  people  and 
are  certain  to  grapple  with  this  problem  before  it 
is  too  late.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  debit 
the  situation  with  the  fact  that  our  population  is 
increasing.  Fire  is  still  making  heavy  inroads 
on  our  forest  capital.  The  original  improvements 
erected  out  of  our  virgin  forests  between  1880  and 
1900  are  ra^Hdly  deteriorating  and  will  soon  re- 
quire replacement.  And  finally,  although  for  many 
uses  and  purposes  substitutes  are  being  found 
for  wood,  many  new  uses  of  wood  are  being  dis- 
covered. 

I  am  too  old  in  years  to  prophesy  how  long 
oar  timber  supply  will  last.  Besides,  from  a 
national  standpoint,  it  is  all  one  whether  the 
timber  shortage  arrives  in  10,  20,  50  or  100 
years.  The  important  thing  is  to  see  that 
it  does  not  come  at  all.  Consumption  of  timber 
each  year  four  and  on&-third  times  as  great  as 
our  annual  growth  cannot  last  indefinitely.  A 
shortage  of  timber  is,  therefore,  inevitable  un- 
less we  grow  timber  as  fast  as  we  consume  it. 


All  authorities  are  in  substantial  accord  upon 
that  conclusion.  Everyone  familiar  with  the  facts 
knows  that  if  we  should  begin  today,  put  our 
forests  in  shape,  protect  them  and  handle  them 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  every 
cord  of  wood  and  every  sawlog  that  we  could 
raise  during  the  next  100  years  will  be  urgently 
needed  long  before  it  is  ready  for  the  axe.  This 
being  so,  why  quibble  about  exact  dates  f  Be- 
sides a  timber  famine  does  not  come  with  a  erash, 
one  hour  unheard  of  and  the  next  tearing  up  the 
earth  like  a  Kansas  cyclone.  It  can  be  seen  some 
distance  off  and  makes  its  presence  felt  gradual- 
ly.   Some  of  its  symptoms  are  already  here. 

We  have  consumed  our  forest  resources  like  a 
thirsty  harvest  hand  drinking  from  a  jug.  He 
pulls  the  cork,  lifts  the  jug  to  his  lips,  points  the 
bottom  of  the  jug  to  the  nponday  sun,  closes  his 
eyes;  the  cool  water  flows  full  and  free,  gurgle, 
gurgle,  gurgle,  giving  no  evidence  of  exhaustion 
until  it  stpps  abruptly  and  the  last  good  g^uigle's 
gone.  The  diminishing  supply  being  kept  from 
sight,  removes  all  apprehension  of  ]possible  ex- 
haustion. We,  too,  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the 
exhaustion  of  our  forest  resources,  although  as 
you  cross  the  continent  or  ride  up  and  down  our 
highways  or  railways  you  see  everywhere,  upon 
every  hand,  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

Our  forests  reached  the  peak  of  their  produc- 
tion in  1907  with  an  annual  lumber  cut  of  47 
billion  feet.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  there  have 
been  fluctuations  in  production,  but  with  a  steady 
downward  tendency,  each  drop  going  below  the 
preceding  low  mark.  This  has  been  in  the  face 
of  heavy  demands  from  a  steadily  increasing 
population  with  increasing  needs.  This  decrease 
has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  even 
before  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  a  million 
families  lacked  homes.  From  this  decreased  pro- 
duction has  resulted  a  condition  of  crowded 
housing  and  soaring  rents  which  should  naturally 
stimulate  building.  Yet  in  March  of  this  year 
a  conference  of  builder^  at  the  national  capital 
declared  that  in  this  United  States  there  is  need 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  1,500,000  new 
homes. 

In  1920  our  lumber  cut  was  only  33,800,000,000 
as  compared  with  -47  billion  in  1907.  But  the 
decrease  in  the  per  capita  consumiption  is  even 
more  startling.  In  1907  our  people  consumed  500 
feet  of  lumber  per  capita.  In  1920  they  con- 
sumed 316  feet  per  capita,  a  decrease  of  37  per 
cent,  in  thirteen  years.  Whyf  Look  at  the  1920 
prices  and  see  the  answer.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a  runaway  lumber  market  in  1920,  but  much 
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the  same  conditions  are  certain  to  arise  when- 
ever an  effort  is  made  to  adequately  meet  the 
nation's  need  for  homes.  Less  lumber  consump- 
tion by  more  people  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to 
face.  The  average  American  is  usin;;  today  about 
the  same  amount  of  lumber  as  in  1866,  one-sixth 
less  than  in  1800,  and  40  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1896.  Tet  for  his  greatly  reduced  annual  quota 
in  1920  he  paid  in  dollars  three  times  as  much  as 
the  larger  amount  in  1890.  Measuring  the  cost  in 
terms  of  other  commodities,  he  paid  18  per  cent, 
more  for  his  lumber  in  1920  than  the  larger  quan- 
tity cost  him  thirty  years  ago.  Today  we  must 
face  this  situation:  If  the  downward  consump- 
tion continues  at  the  same  rate  for  the  next  eight 
years  as  for  the  last  thirteen,  by  1930  the  aver- 
age American  will  be  consuming  only  as  much 
timber  as  the  average  Russian. 

Such  are  our  national  prospects.  How  is  it 
specifically  with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  f  The 
twenty-six  million  acres  embraced  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  were  originally  practically  an 
unbroken  forest.  To  the  extent  that  those  for- 
ests were  destroyed  to  give  way  to  farms,  there 
can  be  no  regrets.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic 
forester  does  not  advocate  using  for  forest  pur- 
poses land  which  can  be  profitably  fanned.  This 
applies  to  probably  over  one-half  of  your  total 
acreage.  Therefore,  you  can  at  the  outset  be 
absolved  of  all  blame  for  a  considerable  part  of 
your  forest  destruction.  Pennsylvania  at  an 
early  date  took  high  rank  among  the  lumbering 
States.  In  1850  you  were  exceeded  in  lumber 
production  by  New  York  only.  In  1860  you 
ranked  first.  Tou  are  now  in  20th  place.  Tour 
banner  year  was  1899  with  a  cut  of  2,321  million 
feet,  valued  at  $27,303,868.  In  1920  your  total 
cut  had  dropped  to  520  million  feet,  valued  at 
$22,994,400.  Note  this  fact :  Although  your  lum- 
ber cut  in  1899  was  446  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1920  you  paid  within  16  per  cent,  as  much  for 
the  1920  cut  as  the  larger  amount  cost  you.  The 
story  of  the  Sybilline  Books  is  being  duplicated 
in  the  trend  of  one  of  our  most  essential  raw 
materials.  As  the  amount  diminishes,  the  cost 
remains  the  same. 

According  to  the  best  figures  available  the 
total  stand  of  all  classes  of  sawtimber  remaining 
in  Pennsylvania  is  only  about  eleven  billion  feet. 
This  is  scarcely  enough  to  last  your  people  5% 
years  at  their  1920  rate  of  consumption.  The 
Pennsylvania  lumber  consumption  for  that  year 
id  placed  at  1,936,604  M.  feet,  which  is  six  times 
greater  than  your  present  annual  forest  growth, 
according  to  very  optimistic  figures.  We  see 
from  this  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  specifi- 


cally is  in  a  somewhat  worse  case  than  the  nation 
generally. 

Such  is  the  present  situation.  What  of  the 
future  f  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  yon 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  and  that  as  compared  with  other  States 
you  have  been  forward  looking  in  the  extreme. 
In  iact,  Pennsylvania  may  now  fairly  claim  a 
place  of  national  leadership  in  State  for^trr. 
Starting  long  after  New  Yoric  you  are  now  sec- 
ond only  to  that  State  in  your  area  of  publielj 
owned  forests,  but  in  your  plans  for  extension  of 
this  area,  for  the  practical  utilization  of  your 
timber,  for  fire  protection,  and  for  eo-operaticm 
in  the  extension  of  private  forests  by  free  dis- 
tribution of  nursery  stock,  you  are  npon  the 
whole  setting  the  pace  for  the  entire  sisterhood 
of  States.  Your  leadership  is  good;  not  only 
your  present  leadership,  but  there  is  a  story  of 
honest  worth  written  fine  on  many  of  the  better 
pages  of  your  past.  As  a  forester,  I  would  be 
unappreciative  indeed  if  at  this  hour  I  came  to 
your  State  to  discuss  our  forests  and  failed  to 
lay  a  wreath  of  verbal  fiowers  upon  his  tomb  in 
tribute  to  the  nobility  of  soul  and  loftiness  of 
purpose  of  our  friend  and  fellow  forester.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Rothrock.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  may  they 
rest  forever  undisturbed  in  this  land  he  loved 
so  well. 

Again,  what  of  the  future  f  You  are  said 
to  have  about  thirteen  million  acres  of  land  in 
Pennsylvania  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  pro- 
duction. If  it  had  been  kept  productive  it  wonld 
be  today  producing  all  the  timber  your  people 
require  at  present.  But  it  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately brought  up  to  such  a  state  of  productive- 
ness from  its  present  condition.  Of  course,  3^iir 
State  is  destined  to  grow  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past.  If  so, 
then  Pennsylvania  will  always  be  a  lumber  im- 
porting State.  Therefore,  from  a  national  stand- 
point your  future  in  this  regard  depends  upon 
the  future  of  the  nation. 

As  a  leader  among  the  States  I  hope  to  see 
Pennsylvania  continue  to  progress  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  her  forests,  once  the  pride  of  your 
ComzDonwealth.  I  hope  to  see  your  acres  of 
State  forests  doubled  in  the  next  five  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  see  ypur  tax  laws  promote 
forest  production  instead  pf  forest  destnietion. 

This  means  the  expenditure  of  a  lot  of  mone^r. 
True.  At  the  same  time  funds  so  expended  are 
permanently  invested  in  indestructible  property 
certain  to  increase  in  value  and  utility.  In  urg- 
ing the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  forest  lands  by  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
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tion  Commission,  I  have  frankly  admi|;ted  to 
Congress  that  the  full  program  would  require  the 
exx>enditure  of  a  eonsiderable  amount  of  money. 
In  the  long  run  the  Federal  Government,  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  our  devastated  forests,  will 
need  to  expend  possibly  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  two  battleships,  maybe  three.  But  the 
battleships  by  the  time  they  are  completed  are 
nearly  obsolete.  The  forests  will  continue  to 
g:row  in  value  and  importance. 

The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association,  in  its 
campaign  advocating  the  purchase  and  planting 
of  500,000  acres  to  white  pine,  made  the  claim 
that  this  would  not  increase  the  public  burden 
a  single  cent,  but  would  pay  for  itself  plus  all 
interest-carrying  charges  by  the  first  fifty-year 
rotation,  and  yield  a  net  profit  of  $57,000,000.  At 
any  rate  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  forests 
being  obsolete  property  by  that  time. 

I  trust  also  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear 
to  give  liberal  encouragement  to  farm  forestry. 
In  any  event,  much  the  larger  part  of  your  abso- 
lute forest  land  will  always  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  farmers.  This  land  will  consist  of 
steep  slopes,  ravines,  overflow  bottom  lands  and 
other  areas  usually  of  small  individual  extent, 
unsuited  for  cultivation,  but  forming  an  integral 
part  of  a  farmstead.  As  an  agricultural  country 
we  have  specialized  too  much  in  grain  crop^  and 
have  largely  overlooked  the  fact  that  wood  is  a 
crop  and  under  normal  conditions  may  form  one 
of  the  best  money  producing  crops  of  the  farm. 
Under  proper  management  much  waste  land  at- 
tached to  Pennsylvania  farms  may  produce  ap- 
proximately a  cord  of  wood  to  the  acre  per  an- 
num. We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  a  couple 
of  tons  of  hay  per  acre  from  average  land,  with- 
out any  great  outlay  for  seed  or  cultivation, 
makes  a  pretty  good  crop.  What  is  wrong  with 
a  ton  or  more  of  wood  per  acre  from  land  unfit 
to  produce  much,  if  anything,  else,  and  that 
without  any  efifort  in  the  way  of  cultivation  Y  It 
costs  no  more  in  time  or  effort  per  ton  to  har\'est 
a  crop  of  wood  than  it  does  a  crop  of  hay.  It  is 
more  easily  hauled  to  the  market,  much  less 
danger  of  its  spoiling,  tho  market  is  more  stable 
and  the  demand  more  varied.  Through  your 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  every  facility 
should  be  provided  to  encourage  the  farmer  to 
produce  merchantable  timber  and  to  assist  him 
in  proper  marketing  at  a  fair  price. 

One  further  thing  I  would  ask  that  you  good 
people  of  Pennsylvania  do  and  that  is  that  you 
co-operate  with  the  representatives  of  tho  other 
States  in  supporting  a  forward-looking  forest 
program  nationally.    You  are  not  producing  to- 


day more  than  one-sixth  of  the  timber  used  by 
your  people.  You  always  will  be  dependent  upon 
other  States  for  a  considerable  part  of  your  sup- 
ply. And  yet  when  it  came  to  an  issue  in  the 
last  Congress  as  to  whether  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided to  continue  the  purchase  of  lands  under 
the)  direction  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  only  nine  Representatives  out  of 
thirty-five  from  this  great  State  voted  **aye,*' 
thirteen  did  not  vote,  and  thirteen  voted  '*no." 
Voted  *'no"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  from  a 
forest  standpoint  you  were  in  a  much  worse  case 
than  the  average,  consuming  more  than  six  times 
as  much  wood  as  you  produce  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  four  and  one-third.  Had  it  been 
left  to  the  majority  of  your  Representatives  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  would  not  be,  as  it  is 
today,  a  going  concern.  The  74>000  acres  pur- 
chased last  month  by  the  Commission  was  pur- 
chased out  of  the  funds  that  Pennsylvania  op- 
posed by  a  vote  of  13  to  9.  Compare  this  with 
the  action  of  the  Oregon  del^ation,  all  three  of 
whom  voted'  *'aye,"  although  not  an  acre  would 
be  purchased  within  2,000  miles  of  her  borders, 
and  Oregon  is  assured  of  an  ample  supply  of 
lumber  for  her  own  needs  for  alL  time.  I  trust 
that  should  this  question  ever  again  come  to 
issue  Pennsylvania  will  realize  that  great  as  are 
her  resources  and  power  she  cannot  live  by  her- 
self alone,  and  that  as  a  wood-importing  State 
her  interests  are  identical  with  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

I  make  this  appeal  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart.  The  future  of  our  nation  depends  upon 
our  forethought  and  wisdom  today.  For,  mark 
you,  we  are  dealing  now  with  an  essential  raw 
material,  something  almost  as  indispensable  as 
water,  light  and  air,  at  any  rate  a  resource  much 
more  vital  than  coal  or  steel.  These  latter  ele- 
ments may  be  necessary,  to  pre-eminence  among 
the  more  progressive  nations,  but  without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  wood  no  people  can  even  win  a 
place  among  civilized  nations.  Great  Britain,  as 
mistress  of  the  sea  and  with  the  forest  wealth  of 
all  the  world  at  her  command,  with  chips  in  every 
port  to  bring  wood  if  needed,  has  for  several  cen- 
turies been  pointed  to  as  the  one  exception  to 
the  rule  that  mature  nations  must  grow  trees  if 
they  are  to  have  lumber.  But  now  Great  Britain, 
too,  has  seen  the  light.  In  the  great  war  she 
learned  that  it  was  a  perilous  thing  and  foolish 
that  her  fate  should  hang  upon  transporting  a 
supply  of  some  bulky  essential  material  from  an 
overseas  base  when  the  material  could  be  raised 
at  home,  and  so  almost  before  the  sound  of 
firing  had  ceased  to  echo  along  the  western  front. 
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and  while  still  in  dire  financial  straits^  she  set  to 
work  on  a  forest  program  fon  a  period  of  years 
much  more  expensive  than  anything  proposed  for 
our  own  lands.  We,  too^  as  a  peopl^  must  learn 
wisdom  in  our  own  day  and  generation^  or  go 
the  way  of  the  grasshopper  if  winter  comes.  I 
have  absolute  faith  in  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  our 
national  fathers.  I  am  sure  that  adequate  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  conclusion;  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  I  have  advocated  a  number 
of  things  for  the  restoration  of  Pennsylvania's 
f orestS;  one  thing  I  have  not  advocated,  and  that 
is  that  you  reduce  your  consumption  of  lumber. 
The  much  maligned  conservationist  has  been  ac- 
cused of  asking  us  to  save  lumber  for  posterity 
instead  of  using  it  ourselves.  Not  so.  The  con- 
servationist wishes  us  to  cut  down  the  ripened 
tree  and!  use  it;  but  he  asks  us  not  to  cut  down 
more  trees  than  we  need,  not  to  leave  half  the 
tree  in  the  woods  because  there  are  a  few  knots 
in  the  top  log.  He  asksi  us  also  not  to  let  fires 
run  unhinderedi  through  the  forests,  for  they  de- 
stroy the  young  trees  which  would  form  forests 
for  the  generations  of  the  future.  He  asks  that 
we  who  inherited  a  land  filled  with  giant  trees 
ready  for  the  axe  should  remember  that  wood 
will  also  be  needed  by  our  children's  children, 
even  unto  the  end  of  time;  that  as  we  obtain  our 
wood  from  trees  so  must  they;  that  unless  we 
wish  our  race  toi  end.  like  a  stream  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert  we  must  see  to  iti  that  those  who 
follow  us  may  find  also  a  land  wherein  trees  cast 
their  shade  at  the  feet  of  man  and  all  things 
are  ordered  obedient  to  his  needs.  He  asks  that 
we  in  our  day  and  generation  shall  observe  the 
Gk>lden  Rule  and  do  by  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us  even  as  we  would  be  done  by.  Surely 
these  are  worthy  things  to  do,  and  just  as  surely 
to  the  extent  that  we  Americans,  in  deed  and 
spirit,  live  up  to  this  injimction  shall  our  race 
inherit  this  land  forever  and  our  name  be  writ- 
ten in  the  chronicles  of  the  great. 


Over  525  uses  for  which  basswood  is  highly 
prized  are  enumerated  in  Bulletin  1007,  ''Utili- 
zation of  Basswood,"  a  professional  paper  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Basswood  is  used  for  agricultural  implements, 
shoe  trees  and  lasts,  boxes  and  crates,  caskets, 
barrel  staves,  excelsior,  furniture,  handles  for 
tools,  interior  finish,  musical  instruments,  kitchen 
woodenware,  laundry  appliances,  refrigerators, 
bobbins  and  spools,  toys,  trunks,  veneer,  pulp- 
wood  and  lumber. 


New  Publications 

''Impressions  of  European  Forestry,"  by  Ral]^ 
S.  Hosmer,  P^fessor  of  Forestry,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 4vo.  80  pkges  illustrated.    Price  $1.00. 

In  the  summer  and  autunm  of  1921,  Prof. 
Hosmer  visited  a  number  of  the  connMes  of 
northern  Europe^  to  obtain  first  hand  acquaint- 
ance with  certain  features  of  the  forests  and 
forestry  work  of  these  countries,  particularly 
with  reference  to  his  work  as  a  teacher  of 
forestry,  and  also  because  of  the  bearing  that 
European  experience  has  on  some  of  the  forest 
problems  of  the  United  States. 

The  eight  letters  which  are  reprinted  were 
written  as  contributions  to  the  Lumber  World 
Review,  and  present  in  a  non-technical  way  the 
personal  reaction  of  an  American  Forester  to 
certain  European  forest  practices. 

The  scope  of  the  letters  are  as  follows: 

Great  Britain's  Afforestation  Program. 
Forests  and  Forestry  in  Norway  and  Den- 
mark. 
Forests  and  Forestry  in  Sweden. 
A  Few  Observations  on  Forestry  in  Germany. 
Some  Features  of  Forestry  in  Franee. 
Two  Distinctive  Phases  of  French  Forestry. 
City,  Town  and  Communal  Forests. 
Some  European  Forest  Schools. 

These  letters  will  give  valuable  information 
to  any  person  who  is  interested  in  European 
Forestry  in  the  countries  named,  and  contrast  the 
foreign  practices  with  those  employed  in  the 
United  States. 


To  date  the  number  of  applications  to  the 
Department  of  Forestry  for  young  forest  trees 
for  spring  planting  is  far  more  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year.  Land  owners  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  have  applied  for  trees  in  such 
large  quantities  that  the  entire  supply,  about  4,- 
000,000  trees,  of  white  pine,  Norway  spruce,  Japa- 
nese red  piney  European  larch,  red  oak,  eatalpa 
and  black  walnut  has  been  allotted. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  haa,  however, 
about  3,000,000  young  trees  of  the  fallowing  kinds 
available:  Pitch  pine,  Scotch  pine,  Japanese 
black  pine,  white  ash,  green  ash,  rock  oak  and 
American  elm. 

These  trees  are  from  ^ve  to  twelve  inches  in 
height.  They  are  distributed  free  to  land  owners 
by  the  Department  of  Forestry,  and  they  are  to 
be  planted  for  wood  production.  They  are  not 
suited  in  size  and  shape  for  shade  or  ornamental 
planting. 
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THE 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSE 
IN  FORESTRY. 

A  thorough  and  practical  undergraduate 
course  in  technical  forestry — preparing  men 
for  all  lines  of  professional  and  applied 
forestry. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  practical  field 
work  in  surveying,  mapping  and  forest 
measurements.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
State  Forest  Reserves  is  within  a  short  walk 
of  the  College.  For  information  regarding 
entrance  requirements,  expenses,  etc.,  ad- 
dress, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTRY, 
STATE   COLLEGE,  PA. 

FOREST   LEAVES 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN 

OF   THE 

Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association 

The  attention  of  the  advertising  public 
is  called  to  the  advantages  we  offer  as  a 
medium.  Address,  130  South  Fifteenth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RATES 


1   Inch, 
Va  Page, 
5^  Page, 
1  Page, 


Insertion 

$1.00 
4.00 
7.00 

12.00 


6 
Insertions 

$4.00 
17.00 
30.00 
50.00 


insertions 

$8.00 

34.00 

60.00 

100.00 


American  Forest 
Regulation 

By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  Jr. 


Limited  edition,  paper  cover,  $2.75  net, 
$3.00  postage  prepaid  (cloth,  $3.50  pre- 
paid) ;  about  230  pages  (6x9  inches). 

A  thoroughly  Americanized  discussion  of 
the  regulation  of  forests.  Introduction  by 
B.  E.  Fernow,  LL.D. ;  4  chapters  by  H. 
H.  Chapman,  Professor,  Yale  School  of 
Forestry. 

Of  Interest  to 

LUMBERMEN,   FORESTERS 

and  ESTATE  OWNERS 


Order  Direct  From 

T.  S.  Woolsey,  Jr.,  242  Prospect  Street, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


UfT^HE  object  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
I  Association  shall  be  to  secure  and  main- 
1  tain  a  due  proportion  of  forest  area 
throughout  the  State;  to  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  the  growth,  protection  and 
utilization  of  forests;  to  show  the  great  evil  result- 
ing from  forest  destruction,  in  the  decrease  and  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  available  water  supplies, 
the  impoverishment  of  soil,  the  injury  to  various 
industries,  and  the  change  in  the  climate;  to  secure 
the  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  such  laws,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  same,  as  shall  tend  to  in- 
crease and  preserve  the  forests  of  the  State." 

Will  not  our  members  help  by  securing 
additional  members? 

The  Annual  Dues  are  $3.00. 
Perpetual  Membership  $100.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION, 

130  South  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :     I    shall    be    glad    to    become    a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
Yours   very  truly, 

Address 

Enclosed  find  $ 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  the  sum  of  
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